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TRAMWAYS : 


/ 148. Report from the Select Committee of the House of Lords on Tram- 
ways; with the Proceedings of the Committee, Minutes of Evidence, 
and Appendix -— - ° en - - ° ai Deva 


TURNPIKE ACTS CONTINUANCE ACT, 1878: 


/ 243. Report from the Select Committee on Turnpike Acts Continuance ; 
with the Proceedings of the Committee 2 - - 105 
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WINE DUTIES: | 


7 8. Report from the Select Committee on Wine Duties ; together with the 
Proceedings of the Committee, Minutes of Evidence, Appendix, 


and Index = - - - - - - * - 203 
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“BY THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the Regulations 
which it may be desirable to impose in relation to the construction and 
use of TRamwaAys, and to Report to the House. 


ORDERED TO REPORT, 


TaHat the Committee have met. and have examined several Witnesses, and 
have agreed tothe following Report, viz. :— 


1. The Committee, in considering the subject referred to them, have had the 
advantage of having before them the Reports of two Committees of the House 
of Commons, which sat in the years 1877 and 1878, and the Evidence taken 
before those Committees ; and they have themselves heard such further evidence 
as seemed to them‘required to supplement that already given, and to bring the 
information in their possession down to the present time. 


2. The Order of Reference, under which the Committee was appointed, 
directs them to inquire into the regulations which it may be desirable to impose 
in relation to the construction and use of Tramways, whatever may be the 
motive power employed upon them; but the circumstances out of which the 
appointment. of the Committee arose, and the intrinsic importance of the subject, 
have naturally led them to turn their chief attention to the questions connected 
with the use of steam or other mechanical power on Tramways. 


3. The evidence given before the Committee shows that there is a growing 
tendency, both in the United Kingdom and on the Continent of Europe, to 
substitute mechanical for horse power, although one witness stated that in the Mr Small, Q.933. 
United States the use of steam, after having been adopted for some time, had 
lately been almost entirely discontinued on account of the wear and tear of 
rails and engines. “There is, on the whole, reason to believe that if legal 
sanction were given to the employment of mechanical power, it would be'made 
use of at once in many places, and that its adoption ‘would extend considerably 
in the future both in towns and im rural districts. 


4. Under these circumstances the Committee agree with the two Committees 
of the House of Commons in the opinion that the use of mechanical power on 
Tramways.should be permitted.on conditions calculated to afford due protection 
to persons using the streets or roads, through which the Tramways may pass, 
for the purposes of ordinary traffic, as well as to those whose interests may be 
in any other way injuriously affected. 


5. ‘The mevelty of the whole matter, and the fact that the employment of 
mechanical power on Tramways can scarcely at present be said to have 
advanced beyond the experimental stage, make it desirable that while the con- 
ditions imposed should be of sufficient stringency to give reasonable security for 
fhe public ‘safety, and for the freedom of ‘ordinary traffic, they should be 
elastic enough ‘not 'to throw needless impediments in the way of the develop- 
ment of the system in the form which experience may show to be practically 
the best. It is upon this principle that the Committee have based their recom- 
mendations. 


» 115.) a2 6. One 


Qs. 185 and 186. 


See Appendix. 


Stoke-upon-Trent 
Order, sec. 25. 
See Appendix. 
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6. One of the most important questions which has engaged their attention 
has been the minimum width of street or road on which Tramways, whether 
using horse or mechanical power, should be permitted to be laid down. 
Major General Hutchinson, one of the Inspectors of Railways under the Board 
of Trade, gave it as his opinion that, where steam power is used, there should be 
a minimum width of certainly 9 feet 6 inches between the edge of the tramway 
and the kerb, and that the width of the street should in no case be less than 
24 feet from kerbstone to kerbstone, and, as a general rule, that opinion appears 
to the Committee to be correct ; but cases may often occur in which it would 
be unadvisable to prevent the establishment of a Tramway of considerable 
length, whether for horse or mechanical power, because for a short portion 
of its course it might have to pass through a street or road of somewhat © 
less width; and the Committee, therefore, think that it should be left to 
the Board of Trade to decide, in each case which comes before it, whether, 
looking to the local circumstances, the construction of the Tramway should be 
permitted, although for some part of its length it may pass over a narrow 
roadway. 


7. It appears that in many cases the permanent way of existing Tramways 
upon which horse-power alone is used, is in a very unsatisfactory condition, and 
that much ineonvenience to ordinary traffic is the result. ‘This evil would be 
increased if mechanical power were to be employed, and the Committee think 
that it is important that measures should be adopted to. secure that the per- 
manent way should, in the first instance, be of a sufficiently solid character, and 
should be afterwards maintained in a satisfactory manner. With this view they 
recommend that the Board of Trade should instruct their inspectors to pay 
particular attention in their inspection of Tramways, before they are opened 
for use, to the solidity of the permanent way, and that the Board of Trade 
should also, in the case of existing Tramways, satisfy themselves, before sanc- 
tioning the use of mechanical power, that the permanent way is constructed 
in a sufficiently solid manner to bear the increased wear and tear. These 
measures ought to secure the original construction of a proper Tramway; and 
in order to give greater security than at present exists for its after-maintenance 
in good condition, the Committee think that it would be advisable to embody 
in all Provisional Orders relating to Tramways, Section 8 of the Stoke-upon- 
Trent Orders, which imposes a penalty not exceeding 5/. a-day upon a Tramway 
Company which fails to keep its rails and its own part of the road in good — 


condition and repair, in accordance with the requirements of Section 28 of the 
Tramways Act, 1870. 


8. It may fairly be expected that these provisions will be adequate to prevent 
the streets and roads used by Tramway Companies from falling into the 
bad state of repair in which they are at present too often found to be; but the Com- 
mittee are strongly of opinion that, wherever it is possible, it is most desirable 
that Tramways, especially in towns, should be constructed and maintained, though 
not worked, by the Local Authorities. In this way the repair and management 
of the whole of the roadway is kept in the same hands, and the interests of 
the general traffic more certainly secured. : 


9. The Board of Trade have inserted a clause in their recent Provisional Orders 
giving them power to put a stop by Order to the use of steam or mechanical 
power on ‘Tramways, in case the Regulations of the Board are not complied with. 
The Committee feel that this is a very large power to entrust to any Government 
Department, and under ordinary circumstances they would hesitate to recom- 
mend that it should be granted ; but there is at present so little experience of 
the use, on ordinary streets and roads, of engines moved by steam or. other 
mechanical power, and the possible danger and inconvenience of any neglect of 
the conditions imposed for the security of the public are so great that, for a 


. time, at all events, at the first introduction of the system, they are of opinion 


that it would be wise to embody a provision of this kind in all Provisional 
Orders. The Board of Trade should be required to make annually to Parlia- 
ment a Return of the cases in which they have found it necessary to exercise 
the power thus conferred upon them. “att 


10. The 
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10. The evidence given before the Committee shows that in many cases it is 

- advisable to establish Tramways with a narrower gauge than 4 ft. 82 in., 

and the Board of Trade have sanctioned such gauges in several of their recent 

Provisional Orders. The Committee are of opinion that.in any revision of the 

Tramways Act, 1870, Section 25 should be so altered as to give no preference 

to a 4 ft. 84 in. gauge, but to leave the width of the gauge to be settled 
freely, according to the circumstances of each case. | 


11, There are at present two modes by which Promoters of a Tramway can 
obtain power to carry out their undertaking: they may proceed either by 
Private Bill or by Provisional Order. The Committee feel that there is a 
danger that under this double system, some relaxation of the restrictions 
required for the safety and convenience of the public may creep into practice. 
The Board of Trade may lay down regulations strictly in accordance with what 
seem to the Committee to be the requirements of the case, but Committees of 
either House might ‘be more inclined to indulgence, and Promoters who disliked 
the strictness of the Board of Trade, might be tempted to see whether they 
could not obtain easier terms by means of a Private Bill. If this should to any 
degree be found to be the case, the whole system of restrictions would soon be 
broken down, and it is important to prevent this from taking place, except after 
due trial, and as the result of the deliberate judgment of Parliament. There are 
of course cases, such as those in which it is desired to take any land compul- 
sorily, in which the powers required by the Promoters can only be obtained 
through a Private Bill; and even in cases in which the objects sought could be 
secured by Provisional Order, the Committee are not prepared to go the length 
of recommending that Promoters should be debarred from applying for a 
Private Bill; but they are decidedly of opinion that it is most desirable that 
the Standing Orders of both Houses should enforce the same restrictions and 
conditions as those which they have recommended for adoption in the case of 
Provisional Orders. 


12. The Committee think that notices ought to be served on railway 
companies in all cases in which it is proposed to cross their lines upon the 
level; and that the attention of the Board of Trade should also be called 
to such cases in order that they may be specially reported upon by their 
Inspectors. Similar notices should also be served on railway and canal com- 
panies respectively in all cases in which it is proposed to lay ‘Tramways over 
any of their bridges. 


13. The Committee are of opinion that the Tramways Act, 1870, should be 
amended in accordance with their suggestions; but as it would be impossible to 
pass an amending Bill in the present Session in time to enable the Private Bills 
and Provisional Orders now before Parliament to be afterwards carried through 
both Houses, they recommend that if those Bills and Orders are so altered as to 
bring them into harmony with the views expressed in this Report, they should 
be allowed to be proceeded with without further delay. 


I 
14. The Committee agree with the recommendations contained in the 
Report of the Committee of the House of Commons of 1878, except in so 
far as they are modified by the suggestions made in the preceding paragraphs, 
and the following summary exhibits in one view the Regulations which the 
Committee consider that it would be desirable to impose at the present time in 
relation to the construction and use of Tramways :— 


i. It is desirable that, wherever it is possible, Tramways should be con- 
structed and maintained, but not worked, by the Local Authority. 


ii. The preliminary consent’of the Local Authority to the construction of 
Tramways by private Promoters should be required as at present, 
with» the exception that where the proposed Tramway passes 
through the districts of more than one Local Authority, and those 
authorities differ as to whether it should be sanctioned or not, there 

ay - . should be an appeal to the Board of Trade. 


ji, There should be freedom of contract between the Local Authority 
and the Promoters as to contribution to local rates, fares, tolls, and 
_ general charges, subject to an appeal to the Board of Trade. 
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iv. The periodical revision of fares and ‘tolls ‘should be provided 
for. 


v. The use of steam or other mechanical power should only be conceded 
for a limited period not exceeding seven years. 


vi. Notices should be served upon any Railway Company across whose 
line it is proposed to carry a Tramway on the level, and upon any 
Railway or Canal Company, whose bridges are intended to be used 
for a Tramway; and the attention of the Board of Trade should 
be called to all cases of level crossing, and they should require.a 
special Report from one of their inspectors in every instance of 
the kind. ¢ 


vii. No absolute minimum width of street or road should be laid down, 
and the veto conferred, under certain circumstances, by Section 9 
of the Tramways Act, 1870, upon one-third of the frontagers, 
should be done away with ; but as a general rule there ought to-be 
a space of at least nine feet six inches between the edge of the 
Tramway and the kerb, and a minimum width of 24 feet from 
kerbstone to kerbstone ; it should, however, be left to the Board of 
Trade to decide, according to the special cireumstances of each 
case, what width of roadway is required to provide adequately for 
the safety of the public and the convenience of ordinary traffic. 


viii. No preference should be given to ome gauge over another, but the 
width of gauge should be settled freely, according to the circum- 
stances of each case, Section 25 of the Tramways Act, 1870, being 
altered accordingly. 


ix. The Board of ‘Trade should instruct their inspectors to pay particular 
attention, in their inspection of Tramways, before they are opened 
for use, to the solidity of the permanent way ; and should also, in the 
case of existing Tramways, satisfy themselves, before, sanctioning the 
use of mechanical power, that the permanent way is.constructed, in 
a sufficiently solid manner to bear the increased, wear-and tear. 


x. The Board of Trade should have power to regulate the width of groove 
to be used in the rails, so as to protect the wheels of carriages, or 
other vehicles, as far as possible, from being caught in ‘the 
grooves. 

xi. A Tramway Company which fails to keep its rails and its own part of 
the road in good condition and repair, in accordance with the 
requirements of Section 28 of the Tramways Act, 1870, should be 
made liable to a penalty not exceeding 5 /. a day. 


xii. The Board of Trade should have power to make regulations which 
should be of general application on the following points :— 
a. The general speed ‘to be permitted. 


b. The speed on passing through narrow streets or roads, or 
approaching facing points or other places where a low 
speed is desirable. . BAA 


c. The pulling up of cars at the intersection of cross streets or 
roads, or at other places where such a ‘precaution may be 
advisable. 

d. The stoppage of cars in case of horses becoming alarmed or - 
of impending danger of any kind. - 

e. The provision of efficient self-acting break-machinery regu- 
lated to the satisfaction of the Board of Trade. 

f, The use of bell, whistle, or other warning apparatus. 

g. The provision with every engine of a fender, and also, as far 
as possible, of an indicator. 

h. The freedom of engines from noise, smoke, and the emission 


of steam. 
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i. The concealment of fire in engines. 


k. The safety of passengers in their ingress and egress to and 
from the cars, and their protection from machinery. 


1. The posting of Regulations and Bye-laws in conspicuous 
places. 


m. The numbering of engines. 
mn. The position of the engine-driver, who should be placed in 
front of the engine, so as to command the fullest possible 
view of the road before him. 
xiii. The penalties for breach. of these regulations should be of moderate 
amount. 


xiv. The Board of Trade Regulations should be applied to all Tramways, 
whether established by Private Bill or by Provisional Order. 


xv. In the’ event of the: Promotersiof any Tramway failing to comply with 

- «the ‘Reoulations: having referénee to’ the preceding ‘points, the 

“Board of Trade stiould be empowered to suspend the use of steam 

or other mechanical power on, the.Tramways belonging to such 

Promoters,.until the Board has reason to expect that the Regulations 

will be obeyed for the future. The Bvard,of Trade \should. make 

annually to, Parliament a Return of all the cases in which they have 
exercised this power. 


xvi. The Board of Trade should be at liberty to inspect engines and boilers, 
whenever necessary, and to prohibit the use of those which may be 
found to be unsafe. . 


xvii. The Board, of Trade should be permitted to wi special licenses, to 
be in force for a limited time, for the experimental use of.steam or 
other mechanical eR on oro Sati not pinermise authorised to 


use such power:— 


And the Committee have directed the Minutes of Evidence taken before them, 
together with an Appendix, to be laid before your Lordships. 


31 March 1879. 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE. 


Die Jovis, 18° Februarit, 1879. 


TRAMWAYXS. 


Moved, That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the Regulations which it 
may be desirable to impose in relation to the construction and use of Tramways: Then it 
was moved after the word “ Tramways” to add “and the relation of Tramways on 
“which carriages are conveyed by steam to the present imposition of the passenger 
duty ;” objected to: On Question, That the words proposed to be added stand part of the 
Motion, resolved in the negative : Then the original Motion agreed to: The Lords following 
were named of the Committee : oN 


Marquess of Ripon. Lord Colville of Culross. 


Earl of Derby. Lord Silchester. 
Earl of Devon. Lord Hartismere. 
Earl Cowper. Lord Carlingford. 


Earl of Redesdale. Lord Norton. 
Viscount Cardwell. 


The Committee to meet on Monday next, at Four o’clock, and to appoint their own 
Chairman. 


Die Martis, 25° Februari, 1879. - 


Petition praying to be heard by counsel before the Select Committee on Tramways: 
of Promoters of the Blackburn and Over Darwen Tramways Bill; read, and referred to 
the Select Committee. 


The Evidence taken before the Select Committee from time to time to be printed for 
the use of the Members of this House ; but no copies thereof to be delivered, except to 
Members of the Committee, until further order. 


Die Martis, 11° Martii, 1879. 


Petition to be heard by counsel against the extension of Tramways in the Metropolis: 
of Hackney Carriage Associations of London; read, and referred to the Select. 
Committee. 


LORDS PRESENT, AND MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AT EACH 
SITTING OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Die Lune, 24° Februari, 1879. 


LORDS PRESENT: 


Marquess of Ripon. Lord Colville of Culross. 
Earl of Derby. ) Lord Hartismere. 

Earl Cowper. Lord Carlingford. 

Ear! of Redesdale. Lord Norton. 


Viscount Cardwell. 
Order of Reference read. 
It is proposed that the Marquess of Ripon do take the Chair. 
The same is agreed to. 
The course of Proceeding is considered. 
Ordered, That the Committee be adjourned till Thursday next, at Two o’clock. 


Die Jovis, 27° Februari, 1879. 


LORDS PRESENT: 


Marquess of Ripon. Viscount Cardwell. . 
Earl of Derby. Lord Colville of Culross. 
Earl of Devon. Lord Hartismere. 

Earl Cowper. Lord Carlingford. 
Earl of Redesdale. Lord Norton. 


The Marquess or Ripon, in the Chair. 


Order of adjournment. read. | 
The Proceedings of the Committee of Monday last are read. 


The Order of the House of Tuesday last, referring to the Committee the Petition of the 
Promoters of the Blackburn and Over Darwen Tramways Bill, praying to be heard by 
Counsel before the Select Committee, is read. 


The said Petition is considered. 


The following Witnesses are called in and examined, viz.:—Mr. Henry Calcraft and 
Major General Charles Scrope Hutchinson, R.B. (vide the Evidence). 


Ordered, That the Committee be adjourned till Monday next, at Two o’clock. 
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| Die Lune, 3° Marti, 1879. 


LORDS PRESENT: 


Marquess of Ripon. Lord Colville of Culross. 
Earl of Derby. Lord Silchester. 

Earl of Devon. Lord Hartismere. 

Earl. Cowper. ; Lord Carlingford. 

Earl of Redesdale. Lord Norton. 


Viscount Cardwell. 
The Marqurss OF RIPON, in the Chair. 


Order of adjournment read. 
The Proceedings of the Committee of Thursday last are read. 


The following Witnesses are called in, and examined, viz.:—Mr. James Allport, Mr. 
Henry Oakley, Mr. Myles Fenton, Mr. James H. Small, and Mr. William Henry Carp 
(vide the Evidence). 

Ordered, That the Committee be adjourned till Thursday next, at half-past Two 
o'clock. 


Die Jovis, 6° Martu, 1879. 


— 


LORDS PRESENT: 


Marquess of Ripon. Lord Silchester. 
Earl of Devon. Lord Hartismere. . 
Earl Cowper. Lord Carlingford. 
Earl of Redesdale. Lord Norton. 


Viscount Cardwell. 


The MARQUESS OF RivoN, in the Chair. 


Order of adjournment read. 
The Proceedings of the Committee of Monday last are read. 


The following Witnesses are called in, and Examined, viz.:—Mr. George Stevenson, 
Mr. Christopher O’ Neill, Mr. Thomas Clark, Mr. Henry Hughes, Mr. Stephen Alley, and 
Mr. David Young (vide the Evidence). 

Ordered, That the Committee be adjourned till Monday next, at a quarter before 
Three o’clock. 


Die Lune, 10° Marti, 1879. 


ee 


LORDS PRESENT: 


Marquess of Ripon. Viscount Cardwell. 
Earl of Derby. Lord Silchester. 
Earl of Devon, Lord Carlingford. 
Earl Cowper. Lord Norton. 

Earl of Redesdale. . 


The Marquess OF Ripon, in the Chair. 


Order of adjournment read. 
The Proceedings of the Committee of Thursday last are read. 


The -following Witnesses are called in, and Examined, viz.:—Sir William Vernon 
Guise, Bart., Mr. William Shelford, and Mr. William Dundas Scott-Moncrieff (vide the 
Evidence). ; 


/ ee That the Committee be adjourned till Thursday next, at half-past Two 
o'clock. 
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Die Jovis, 13° Marti, 1879. 


, LORDS PRESENT : 


Marquess of Ripon. Earl of Redesdale. 
WHarl of Derby. Lord Silchester. 
Darl of Derby. Lord Carlingford. 
Earl Cowper. Lord Norton. 


The MarquEss oF Ripon, in the Chair. 


Order of adjournment read. 
The Proceedings of the Committee of Monday last are read. 


The following Witnesses are called in, and:examined, viz.:—Mr. Duncan Wilkie Pater- 
son, Mr. Kedgwin Hoskins Fryer, Mr. Charles Beeden King, and Mr. George Frederick 
Deacon (vide the Evidence). 


Ordered, That the Committee be adjourned till Monday next, at Three o’clock. 


Die Lune, 17° Martii, 1879. 


LORDS PRESENT: 


Marquess of Ripon. Lord Colville of Culross. 
Earl of Derby. Lord Silchester. 

Earl of Devon. Lord Hartismere. 

Earl Cowper. Lord Carlingford. 

Earl of Redesdale. : Lord Norton. 


The Marquess of Ripon, in the Chair. 


Order of adjournment read. 
The Proceedings of the Committee of Thursday last are read. 


The following Witnesses are called in, and examined, viz.:—Mr. W. Graham Vivian, 
Mr. Frederick Gamble and Mr. Joseph Kincaid (vide the Evidence). 


Ordered, That ‘the Committee be adjourned till Thursday next, at Three o’clock. 


Die Jovis, 20° Martu, 1879. 


LORDS PRESENT: 


Marquess of Ripon. Lord Colville’ of Culross. 


Karl of Derby. Lord Silchester. 
Earl of Devon. Lord Hartismere. 
Earl Cowper. Lord Carlingford. 
Earl of Redesdale. Lord Norton. 


The MarQuEss OF RIPON, in the Chair. 


Order of adjournment read. 
The Proceedings of the Committee of Monday last are read. 


The following Witness is called in, and examined, viz. :—Major General Charles Scrope 
Hutchinson, 8... (vide the Evidence). ‘ ae 


Ordered, That the Committee be adjourned till Monday next, at half-past Two o’clock. 
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Die Lune, 24° Martu, 1879. 


— 


LORDS PRESENT: 


Marquess of Ripon. Lord Colville of Culross. 
Earl of Derby. Lord Silchester. 

Earl of Devon. Lord Hartismere. 

Earl Cowper. Lord Carlingford. 

Earl of Redesdale. Lord Norton. 


Viscount Cardwell. 
The Marqunrss oF Ripon, in the Chair. 


Order of adjournment read. 
The Proceedings of the Committee of Thursday last are read. 


The following Witness is called in, and examined, viz.:—Mr. Henry George Calcraft 
(vide the Evidence). 


Ordered, That the Committee be adjourned till Monday next, at Eleven o’clock. 
———————————— 


Die Lune, 31° Muartii, 1879. 


LORDS PRESENT: 


Marquess of Ripon. Lord Colville of Culross. 
Earl of Derby. Lord Silchester. 

Earl Cowper. Lord Hartismere. 

Earl of Redesdale. Lord Carlingford. 
Viscount Cardwell. Lord Norton. 


The Marqugss oF Ripon, in the Chair. 


Order of adjournment read. 
The Proceedings of the Committee of Monday last are read. 


The following Draft Report is laid before the Committee by the Chairman. 


“BY THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the Regulations 
which it may be desirable to impose im relation to the construction and use of 
Tramways, and to Report to the House. 


“ ORDERED TO REPORT, 


“«TyaT the Committee have met, and have examined several Witnesses, and have 
agreed to the following Report, viz. :— 


“1, The Committee, in considering the subject referred to them, have had the advan- 
tage of having before them the Reports of two Committees of the House of Commons, 
which sat in the years 1877 and 1878, and the Evidence taken before those Committees ; 
and they have themselves heard such further evidence as seemed to them required to 
supplement that already given, and to bring the information in their possession down to 
the present time. 


“9. The Order of Reference, under which the Committee was appointed, directs them 
to inquire into the regulations which it may be desirable to impose in relation to the con- 
struction and use of Tramways, whatever may be the motive power employed upon 
them; but the circumstances out of which the appomtment of the Committee arose, 
and the intrinsic importance of the subject, have naturally led them to turn their chief 
attention to the questions connected with the use of steam or other mechanical power on 
Tramways. 


“3. The evidence given before the Committee shows that there is a growing incli- 
nation, both in the United Kingdom and on the Continent of Europe, to substitute 
mechanical for horse power, although one witness stated that in the United States the 
use of steam, after having been adopted for some time, had lately been abandoned. 
There is, on the whole, reason to believe that if legal sanction were given to the 
employment of mechanical power, it would be made use of at once in many places, and 
juan adoption would extend considerably in the future both in towns and in rural 

istricts. ; : 


“4, Under these circumstances the Committee agree with the two Committees of the 


House of Commons in the opinion that the use of mechanical power on Tramways ae 
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be permitted on conditions calculated to afford due protection to persons using the streets 


or roads through which the Tramways inay pass, for the purposes of ordinary traffic, as 
well as to those whose interests may be in any other way injuriously affected. 


* 5. The novelty of the whole matter, and the fact that the employment of mechanical 
power on Tramways can scarcely at present be said to have advanced beyond the experi- 
mental stage, make it desirable that the conditions imposed should be, on the one hand, 
of sufficient stringency to give reasonable security for the public safety, and for the 
freedom of ordinary traffic ; and, on the other hand, elastic enough not to throw needless 
impediments in the way of the development of the system in the form which experience 
may show to be practically the best. It is upon this principle that the Committee have 
based their recommendations. 


“6. One of the most important questions which has engaged their attention has been 
the minimum width of street or road on which Tramways, whether using horse or 
mechanical power, should be permitted to be laid down. Major General Hutchinson, 
one of the Inspectors of Railways nnder the Board of Trade, gave it, as his opinion, that 
a less width than 24 feet from kerbstone to kerbstone would be inexpedient where steam- 
power was used, and, as a general rule, that opinion is probably correct; but cases may 
often occur in which it would be unadvisable to prevent the establishment of a Tramway 
of considerable length, because for a short portion of its course it might have to pass 
through a street or road of something less than 24 feet in width; and the Committee, 
therefore, think that it should be left to the Board of Trade to decide, in each case which 
comes before it, whether, looking to the local circumstances, the construction of the 
Tramway should be permitted, although for some parts of its length it may pass over 
@ narrow roadway. 


«7, It appears that in many cases the permanent way of existing Tramways, upon which 
horse-power alone is used, is in a very unsatisfactory condition, and that much inconveni- 
ence to ordinary traflic is the result. This evil would be increased if mechanical power 
were to be employed, and the Committee think that it is important that measures should 
be adopted to secure that the permanent way should, in the first instance, be of a suffi- 
ciently solid character, and should be afterwards maintained ina satisfactory manner. With 
this view they recommend that the Promoters of Tramways should in all cases be required to 
lay before the Board of Trade plans and sections showing the proposed mode of construction 
of the Tramway, and a statement of the materials intended to be used therein, and in the 
part of the road which the Tramway Company are bound to keep in repair, and should not 
be allowed to commence the construction of their works until such plans, sections, and 
statement have been approved by the Board of Trade. A provision of this kind, though 
of somewhat more limited extent, is to be found in the North Metropolitan Tramways 
(New Works) Act, 1877. The Board of Trade should also, in the case of existing ‘Tram- 
ways, satisfy themselves, before sanctioning the use of mechanical power, that the perma- 
nent way is constructed with sufficient solidity to bear the increased wear and tear. 
These measures ought to secure the original construction of a proper Tramway; and in 
order to give greater security than at present exists for its after-maintenance in good 
condition, the Committee think that it would be advisable to embody in all Provisional 
Orders relating to Tramways Section 8 of the Stoke-upon-Trent Orders, which imposes a 
penalty not exceeding 5/. a day upon a Tramway Company which fails to keep its rails 
and its own part of the road in good condition and repair, in accordance with the require- 
ments of Section 28 of the Tramways Act, 1870. 


8. It may fairly be expected that these provisions will be adequate to prevent the 
streets and roads used by Tramway Companies from falling into the bad state of repair in 
which they are at present too often found to be; but the Committee are strongly of 
opinion that, wherever it is possible, it is most desirable that Tramways, especially in 
towns, should be constructed, though not worked, by the Local Authorities. In this way 
the repair and management of the whole of the roadway is kept in the same hands, and the 
interests of the general traffic more certainly secured. 


9, The Board of Trade have taken a power in their recent Provisional Orders to put 
a stop by Order to the use of steam or mechanical power on Tramways, in case the 
Regulations of the Board are not complied with. The Committee feel that this is a very 
large power to entrust to any Government Department, and under ordinary circumstances 
they would hesitate to recommend that it should be granted ; but there is at present so 
little experience of the use, on ordinary streets and roads, of engines moved by steam or 
other mechanical power, and the possible danger and inconvenience of any neglect of the 
conditions imposed for the security of the public are so great that, for a time, at all events, 
at the first introduction of the system, they are of opinion that it would be wise to em- 
body a provision of this kind ir all Provisional Orders. The Board of Trade should be 
required to make annually to Parliament a Return of the cases in which they have found 
it necessary to exercise the power conferred upon them. 


10. The evidence given before the Committee shows that in many cases it is advis- 
able to establish Tramways with a narrower gauge than 4 ft. 84in.} and the Board of 
Trade have sanctioned such gauges in several of their recent Provisional Orders. The 
Committee are of opinion that in any revision of the Tramways Act, 1870, Section 25 
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should be so altered as to give no preference to a 4 ft. 8$in. gauge, but to leave the width 
of the gauge to be settled freely, according to the circumstances of each case. 


“11, There are at present two modes by which Promoters of a Tramway can obtain 
power to carry out their undertaking: they may proceed either by Private Bill or by 
Provisional Order. The Committee feel that there is a danger that under this double 
system, some relaxation of the restrictions required for the safety and convenience of the 
public may creep into practice. The Board of Trade may lay down regulations strictly in 
accordance with what seem to the Committee to be the requirements of the case, but 
Committees of either House might be more inclined to indulgence, and Promoters who 
disliked the strictness of the Board of Trade, might be tempted to see whether they could 
not obtain easier terms by means of a Private Bill. If this should to any degree be found 
to be the case, the whole system of restrictions would soon be broken down, and it is 
important to prevent this from taking place, except after due trial, and as the result of 
the deliberate judgment of Parliament. There are of course cases, such as those in which 
it is desired to take any land compulsorily, in which the powers required by the Pro- 
moters can only be obtained through a Private Bill; and even in cases in which the 
objects sought could be secured by Provisional Order, the Committee are not prepared to 

o the length of recommending that Promoters should be debarred from applying for a 
Peivate Bill; but they are decidedly of opinion that it is most desirable that the Standing 
Orders of both Houses should enforce the same restrictions and conditions as those which 
are recommended for adoption in the case of Provisional Orders. 


“12. At present the Promoters of a Tramway are only required to serve notices upon 
the occupiers of houses on either side of the street or road upon which it is proposed to 
lay the Tramway, but the Committee are of opinion, especially in consideration of the 
probable extension of Tramways in rural districts, that notices ought to be served upon 
all owners and occupiers of land, as well as of houses, adjacent to the readway intended 
to be used. Notices ought also to be served on railway companies in all cases-in which it is 
proposed to cross their lines upon the level, or to lay Tramways over any of their bridges ; 
and the attention of the Board of Trade ought also to be called to such cases in 
order that they may be especially reported upon by the Inspectors of the Board. 


“13, The Committee are of opinion that the Tramways Act, 1870, should be amended 
in accordance with their suggestions; but as it would be impossible to pass an amending 
Bill in the present Session in time to enable the Private Bills and Provisional Orders now 
before Parliament to be afterwards carried through both Houses, they recommend that if 
those Bills and Orders are so altered as to bring them into harmony with the views 
expressed in this Report, they should be allowed to be proceeded with without further 
delay. 


“14. The Committee agree with the recommendations contained in the Report of the 
Committee of the House of Commons, which sat last year, except in so far as they are 
modified by the suggestions made in the preceding paragraphs, and the following summary 
exhibits in one view the Regulations which the Committee consider. that it would be 
desirable to impose at the present time in relation. to the construction and use of 
Tramways :— : 

“i, It is desirable that, whenever it is possible, Tramways should be constructed, 
but not worked, by the Local Authority. 


“ii, The preliminary consent of the Local Authority to the construction of Tram- 

ways by private Promoters should be required as at present, with the exception 

that where the proposed Tramway passes through the districts of more than 

one Local Authority, and those authorities differ as to whether it should be 
sanctioned or not, there should be an appeal to the Board of Trade. 


“ji. There should be freedom of contract between the Local Authority and the Pro- 
moters as to contribution to local rates, fares, tolls, and general charges, 
subject to an appeal to the Board of Trade. 


“iv. The periodical revision of fares and tolls should be provided for. 


‘‘y, The use of steam or other mechanical power should only be conceded for a 
limited period not exceeding seven years. 


“vi. Notices should be served on all owners and occupiers of land and houses 
adjacent to the streets or roads upon which it is proposed to lay a Tramway. 


“vii. Notices should be served upon any Railway Company across whose line it is 
proposed to carry a Tramway on the level, or whose bridges are intended to 
be used for a Tramway; and in all such cases the attention of the Board of 
Trade should also be called to the contemplated use of such lines or bridges, 


and they should require a special Report from one of their inspectors in every 
Instance of the kind. 


“vill, No absolute minimum width of street or road should be laid down, and the veto 
conferred, under certain circumstances, by Section 9, of the Tramways Act, 
1870, upon one-third of the frontagers, should be done away with; it should 
be left to the Board of Trade to decide, according to the special circumstances 
of each case, what width of roadway is required to provide adequately for the 
safety of the public and the convenience of ordinary traffic. . 


“ix. No 
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“ix, No preference should be given to one gauge over another, but the width of | 


gauge should be settled freely, according to the circumstances of each case, 
Section 25 of the Tramways Act, 1870, being altered accordingly. 


“x. The Promoters of every Tramway, whether they are Local Authorities or 
private persons, should be required to lay before the Board of Trade plans 
and sections shuwing the proposed mode of construction of the Tramway, and 
a statement of the materials intended to be used therein, and in any part of 


the road which the Promoters, as such, may be bound to keep in repair, and _ 


they should not be allowed to commence the construction of their works until 


such plans, sections, and statements have been approved by the Board of 
Trade. 


« xi, The Board of Trade should, in the case of existing Tramways, satisfy them- 
selves, before sanctioning the use of steam or other mechanical power, that 
the permanent way is constructed with sufficient solidity to bear the 
increased wear and tear. 

“ xii. The Board of Trade should have power to regulate the width of groove to be 
used in the rails, so as to protect the wheels of carriages, or other vehicles, as 
far as possible, from being caught in the grooves. 

« xiii, A Tramway Company which fails to keep its rails and its own part of the road 
in good condition and repair, mm accordance with the requirements of Section 
28 of the Tramways Act, 1870, should be made liable to a penalty not 
exceeding 5 /. a day. 

“ xiv. The Board of Trade should have power to make regulations which should be of 
general application on the following points :— 


««, The general speed to be permitted. 

«“%, The speed on passing through narrow streets or roads, or approaching 
facing points or other places where a low speed is desirable. 

“¢, The pulling up of cars at the intersection of cross streets or roads, or at 
other places where such a precaution may be advisable. 

« d. The stoppage of cars in case of horses becoming alarmed or of impend- 

ing danger of any kind. 

“e, The provision of efficient self-acting break-machinery regulated to the 
satisfaction of the Board of Trade. 


“ f. The use of bell, whistle, or other warning apparatus. 


“g. The provision with every engine of a fender, and also, as far as 
possible, of an indicator. 


*<h. The freedom of engines from noise, smoke, and the emission of steam. 
«7, The concealment of fire in engines. * 


« . The safety of passengers in their ingress and egress to and from the 
ears, and their protection from machinery. 


«7, The posting of Regulations and Bye-laws in conspicuous places. 
“m. The numbering of engines. 


“ n. The position of the engine-driver, who should be placed in front of the 
engine, so as to command the fullest possible view of the road 
before him. 


“xv. The Board of Trade should have power to fix the penalties for breaches of their 
regulations, but such penalties should be of moderate amount. 


“ xvi. The Board of Trade Regulations should be applied to all Tramways, whether 
established by Private Bill or by Provisional Order. 


“ xvii. In the event of the Promoters of any- Tramway failing to comply with the 
Regulations having reference to the preceding points, the Board of Trade 
should be empowered to suspend the use of steam or other mechanical power 
on the Tramways belonging to such Promoters, until they have reason to 
expect that the Regulations will be obeyed for the future. The Board of 
Trade should make annually to Parliament a Return of all the cases in which 
they have exercised this power. 


* xvii, The Board of Trade should have power to inspect engines and boilers, whenever 
necessary, and to prohibit the use of those which may be found to be unsafe. 


“ xix. The Board of Trade should be*permitted to grant special licenses, to be in force 
for a limited time, for the experimental use of steam or other mechanical 
power on Tramways not otherwise authorised to use such power. 


«And the Committee have directed the Minutes of Evidence taken before ‘them, 
. together with an Appendix, to be laid before your Lordships.” 


Paragraphs 1 to 5 are agreed to, with amendments. 


On paragraph 6 it is moved by the Lord Norton to leave out “and as a general rule 
“that opinion is probably correct,” in line 6, for the purpose of inserting “but in the 
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F present experimental stage the Committee think that a greater width should be insisted 
‘on where steam is used.” 


Objected to. On Question, That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Report : ‘ 
Contents, 9. Not Content, 1. 


Marquess of Ripon. Lord Norton. 
Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Devon. 

Earl Cowper. 

Viscount Cardwell. 

Lord Colville of Culross. 

Lord Silchester. 

Lord Hartismere. 

Lord Carlingford. 


Several Amendments are then made in the said paragraph. 


It is then moved by the Earl of Redesdale, to leave out “often” in line 7 of the said 
paragraph. 


Objected to. On Question, That the word proposed tv ve 1eft out stand part of the 
Report : 


Contents, 6. Not Contents, 4. 
Marquess of Ripon. Earl of Redesdale. 
Earl of Derby. Lord Colville of Culross. 
Earl Cowper. Lord Silchester. ~ 
Viscount Cardwell. Lord Norton, 


Lord Hartismere. 

Lord Carlingford. 
The paragraph, as amended, is agreed to. 
Paragraphs 7 to 13, inclusive, are agreed to, with Amendments. 
Paragraph 14 is read, and severalAmendments are made therein. 


On Sub-section VIII, it is moved by the Earl of Redesdale, to leave out “and the veto 
“conferred, under certain circumstances, by Section 9 of the Tramways Act, 1870, upon 
“one-third of the frontagers should be done away with.” 


Objected to. On Question, That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Report : : ; 


Contents, 6. Not Contents, 4. 
Marquess of Ripon. Jarl of Redesdale. 
Earl of Derby. Lord Colville of Culross. 
Earl Cowper. | Lord Silchester. 
Viscount Cardwell. Lord Hartismere. | 
Lord Carlingford. 
Lord Norton. 


Further Amendments are made, and the paragraph, as amended, is agreed to. 
The Draft Report, as amended, is agreed to (vide the Report). 
Ordered, That the Lord in the Chair do make the said Report to the House. 
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LORDS PRESENT: 


Marquess of Ripon. Viscount CARDWELL. 

Earl of Dersy. Lord CoLVILLE oF CULROSS. 
Earl of Devon. Lord HAaRTISMERE. 

Earl CowPEr. Lord CARLINGFORD. 

Earl REDESDALE. Lord Norton. 


Tue MARQUESS OF RIPON, 1n THe CuHarR. 


Mr. HENRY GEORGE CALCRAFT, is called in; and Examined. 


Chairman.| You are, I believe, Assistant Secretary of the Railway 
Raviatient of the Board of Trade > 
I am. 


2. That is the department which deals with tramways, is it not ? 
It is. 


3. Will you be so good as to give the Committee a short statement of the 
recent course of proceedings with regard to tramways in that department, and 
in Parliament ? 

Your Lordships are no doubt. aware that previous to 1870 there were several 
tramway Bills: and at that time the Government thought it was necessary that 
some steps should be taken which would lead to those tramways being dealt with 
on certain fixed principles. Mr. Lefevre in 1870 for that purpose brought in 
a Bill for facilitating the making of tramways, which Bill was referred to a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, and the result was, the 
Tramways Act of 1870, 33 & 34 Vict. c. 78. That Act was divided into three 
parts :—The first part provided for the facilitation of the making of tramways 
by means of Provisional Orders, and provided certain conditions with which 
the Promoters were to comply; it did not take away from Promoters the power 
of proceeding by Bill rather than by Provisional Order, and the Board of 
Trade, and the authorities of both Houses of Parliament have endeavoured to 
make the Standing Orders and the practice of the Board of Trade as similar 
as possible. In fact, when the Houses of Parliament make a new Standing 
Order, the Board of Trade have incorporated that Standing Order with their 
rules. The second part of the Act relates to the construction of tramways; 
and the third part of it to the working of tramways. These two parts of the 
Act are always incorporated in all Provisional Orders. After 1870 there were 
a great number of applications to the Board of Trade for Provisional Orders, 
and there were also a great number of Bills for the construction of 
tramways. Up to 1876 the power which was contained in the tramways 
Act of 1870 to authorise tramways to be worked by power other than 
animal power was never conferred upon any promoters, but in the year 
1876 the Wantage Tramways Company, who had already obtained authority to 
make a tramway about two miles and a-half in length, from the town of Wantage, 
‘in Berkshire, to the Wantage-road station, succeeded in inducing the Board of 
Trade to make an additional Provisional Order conferring upon them the right 
to work their tramway by steam. ‘The application for power to use steam was 
the first of its kind, and it was not granted until very careful consideration had 
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been given to it by the Board of Trade; and in order to call the special attention 
of Parliament tothe case, this particular Order was introduced into a special 
confirming Bill, and a special Report was made to Parliament upon the subject. 
In the same year Parliament, in the case of the Vale of Clyde Tramway, which 
was a tramway between Glasgow and Govan, authorised that company to 
work by steam. In both the Wantage Tramways Provisional Order and the 
Vale of Clyde Tramways Bill clauses were introduced providing that the tram- 
ways should not be worked by steam, except under regulations to be made by 
the Board of Trade; and very stringent regulations were drawn up requiring 
the companies under rather severe penalties to work the tramways in such a 
way as the Board of Trade might think necessary to secure the public safety. 
The bye-laws prescribed by the Board of Trade required that the steam engines 
used on the tramways should be fitted with various mechanical appliances, 
which the inspecting officers of the Board of Trade advised them were practi- 
cable and reasonable; and they also limited the rate of speed, and pro- 
vided for the stoppage of the engines at certain places where they crossed 
roads. In the following Session, that is to say in 1877, in consequence 
of the decision of Parliament and the Board of Trade to allow the use 
of mechanical power on tramways, there were a great number of appli- 
cations to Parliament and to the Board of Trade for authority to use steam 
upon tramways; some upon tramways which: had already been laid, and 
some which were entirely new schemes ; and the Government thought it such 
an important question, that a Committee of the House_of Commons was 
appointed to consider how far, and under what regulations, the employment of 
steam, or other mechanical power, might be allowed upon tramways and | 
public roads. That Committee took a great deal of evidence, and eventually 
made a Report, in which they stated that they thought that the use of mechani- 
cal power on tramways should be generally.permitted, and that any Order or 
Bill granting the necessary power should contain clauses, imposing certain con- 
ditions specified in their Report. ‘They also recommended that a short Bill 
should be introduced that Session to enable the Board of Trade to grant to 
certain tramway companies power to use steam as an experiment. A Bill for 
that purpose was introduced into the House of Commons, but was subsequently 
withdrawn. It was subsequently introduced into your Lordships’ House, and 
was again withdrawn; and the result was that in that Session no tramways 
were authorised to use steam. That brings the case up to the end of 1877. In 
1878, after communication with the authorities of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, some clauses were drawn, which it was proposed to insert in all Tramway 
Bills and Provisional Orders. Subsequently, however, it was considered desir- 
able that another Committee should be appointed, and a hybrid Committee was 
appointed in the House of Commons to consider the whole question of the use 
of steam upon tramways, and all the Bills of that Session, with regard to tram- 
ways, aud also all the Provisional Orders, were referred to that Committee. 
That Committee, after considering the subject generally, and also going into 
the particular circumstances of each individual scheme, drew up some clauses, 
which they inserted in all the Bills and Orders; and they also made a Report, 
stating the principles on which they thought tramway legislation should be 
conducted in future. ‘Lhe result was, that those clauses were inserted in all the 
Bills and Orders, and they came down to the Héuse of Commons, where there 
was a debate and a division, and they were carried by a large majority, 
They subsequently came up to your Lordships’ House, where there was a debate ; 
and eventually it was agreed that all the steam-power clauses should be cut out 
in the schemes of that Session (with the exception of one, which I will mention 
afterwards), and that a Committee should be appointed early this Session. The 
one exception to which I refer was the case of a tramway which was made in 
connection with the Vale of Clyde ‘Tramway; I think it is called the Glasgow 
and Ibrox. That was allowed to go on, because it was not proposed to work it 
by steam, but by a system called the Scott-Moncrieff system of compressed air. 
it was hoped that that tramway would have been speedily finished, and that by 
this time there would have been some experience gained from its working. 
However, owing to the severe frost and other circumstances in the neighbour- 
hood of Glasgow, the tramway has nevér heen completed, and the result is, that 


there is at the present moment no further experience than there was at the 
end of last Session. 
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Yes, neither the Scott-Moncrieff system, nor that of steam. With regard = Hare 
to the present moment, this Session there have been a great number of applica- habe ie si ¢ 
tions for tramways, both by Bill and by Provisional Order; in fact, there are 33 ip 
Bills before Parliament this Session relating to tramways, proposing the con- 
struction of £09 miles of new tramway, and the raising of a capital of 
2,752,000 /. . 


5. Lord Norton.| With steam clauses ? 

Some of them. And by Provisional Orders there are also 32 applications 
to the Board of Trade, involving 147 miles uf new tramway, with an esti- “i 
mated capital of 901,000 /. I am not enabled to give your Lordships the ie 
number of applications for power to use steam by Bills, but by Provisional ’ 
Order there are 19 cases of steam out of tle 32. In dealing with those 
Provisional Orders the Board of Trade have acted as was arranged in the 
debate in the House of Lurds, that is to say, they have considered each scheme 
upon its merits, and have in such schemes, as they think it desirable, authorised 
the use of steam; but the promoters have been informed that those powers 
have only been given them subject to any decision which your Lordships’ ie 
Committee may come to, or at which the Government may arrive after your — Bri) 
Lordships have reported. As I said before, there are 32 applications for poe 
Provisional Orders to the Board of Trade, 19 of which are for steam; and as 
far as the Board of ‘Trade has at present decided, out of those 19 schemes they 
propose only to allow steam upon four. ‘The course which they have adopted 
is in every case to send down one of their inspecting officers to inspect the 
locality, and to look at the place generally, as to whether it is suitable for 
steam. This they have done in cases even where the local authorities have 
themselves applied for powers to construct the tramway, and to use steam ; and ae 

_in consequence of the unfavourable report of their inspecting officers, in many oo. 
cases the Board of Trade have declined to entertain the application, so “far as : 
regards steam; in some cases in consequence of the narrowness of the streets, 
and in some cases because of the steep hills that the cars wonld have to go up, 
or from the very sharp corners they would have to turn. But upon these 
details Major General Hutchinson, who will be before your Lordships presently, 
will be able to give you more detailed information, as he has visited all tie 
spots himself. 


6. Lord Carlingford | Are any of those cases in country districts ? 
Some of them; in one case, at Burnley, the proposed tramway is seven 
miles in length between country towns. 


7. Earl of Redesdale.] Are any of these tramways in competition with 
railways ? 

That I do not know. Railway companies have not opposed in any way 
except with regard to clauses to preserve their rights as to bridges, and so 
forth ; they have not opposed on the ground of competition. 


8. What has been the ground on which permission to use steam: power has 
been refused in the number of cases in which you say it has been refused ? 
Principally on the ground of the streets being too narrow. aD 


g. Do you consider, from the statements that have been made to you, that 
the inhabitants of the streets through which the tramways are laid generally a! 
consider them advantageous, or nuisances ? ‘ 

Ido not think we have more opposition from the people who inhabit the 
houses where steam is proposed to be used on tramways than where there are 
ordinary tramways. » 

10. I mean with regard to tramways generally ? 

I think, certainly, in some places they are very much disliked. For instance, 


at Portsmouth, or rather Southsea, the opposition is very great; but, again, 
in the North of England the opposition is very small. 


11, Are the oppositions chiefly in places where the streets are very narrow? 
Certainly. : 
12. Do you think that in some cases tramways have been allowed where there 
was not a proper width of street to admit of such a thing? 
(15.) | A3 Yes; 
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Yes; I think that it is possible that in some cases tramways have been 
authorised where they would not be authorised now. 


13. What width of street do you consider necessary for a tramway ? 
Where steam is proposed, the Board of ‘Trade consider necessary that there 
should be nine feet six inches from the outside of the rail to the pathway. 


14. On each side ? 
On each side. 


15. Lord Colville of Culross.| Do I correctly understand that at the 
present moment there are only two tramways in the United Kingdom worked by 


steam ? 
That is all; the Wantage Tramway and the Vale of Clyde Tramway. 


16. Lord Norton.] Are there none worked by steam without the authority of 
Parliament ° ys 

That I cannot give a decided opinion upon; I have heard of such a 
case. 


17. Is there not the case of Leicester ? 

They did work by steam at Leicester, but Ido not know whether it is going 
on or not; they certainly tried experiments at Leicester, and I believe in some 
parts of Ireland, and in Scotland ; but as to whether they continue to work, I 
have no information. 


18. Chairman.] Practically then there is no change in the situation since last 
year ¢ 
None whatever. 


19. There is no farther experience so far as you know ? 
None whatever. . 


20. Lord Carlingford.| That is to say in this country ? 
In this country. 


21. Lord Nortox.] In the cases where opposition has arisen, as at Ports- 
mouth, did the tramway originate with the local authority ? 

At Portsmouth the tramway was originally promoted by the General 
Tramways Company of Portsmouth. : 


22. Without the consent of the local authority > 
No; if the local authority do not consent, the Board of Trade have no power 
to grant a Provisional Order. 


23. Then the opposition made to the tramways must have been contrary to 
the view of the local authority ? 
Yes; the local authority consented. 


24. Earl of Derby.] Have you any means of saying from what class of 
persons the opposition to tramways has mostly proceeded ; has it been mostly 
from those who use their own carriages, or from persons in other classes ? 

I should say that, to a certain extent, it has proceeded from those who use 


their own carriages, but to a very much greater extent from the owners of cabs 
and omnibuses, 


25. That is to say, it is a matter of trade competition ? 
Exactly. 


26. The objections being, that the tramway gives greater conveniences at a 
cheaper rate than the cab or the omnibus? 
Yes; in fact it drives the omnibus off the road. 


27. Chairman.| The Committee of last year made certain recommendations 
and suggestions with regard to bye-laws to be made by the Board of Trade, and 
also with regard to general regulations and restrictions ; do you concur in those 
suggestions of the Committee of last year, or would you recommend any 
modifications of them ? ie : 

T have brought down one Provisional Order that we have already settled, 
Which contains the recommendations of the Committee of last Session (handing 
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in the same). It is for the Stoke-upon-Trent, Fenton, Longton, and District 
Tramways. Phi . 

28, Is this a Provisional Order of the present year? 

Yes. 


29. The principle, ] think, upon which the Committee of last year went was, 
that certain matters should be settled between the local authority and the 
promoters of the tramway, subject to an appeal to the Board of Trade; and 
that other matters should be settled by bye-laws of general application, to be 
made by the Board of Trade? 

Yes. | 

30. Do you consider that the division so proposed is the best that could be 
suggested ¢ 

I think so; on the whole it slightly alters the provisions of the Tramways 
Act of 1870, because some of the matters which the Committee of last Session 
proposed, should be settled by the Board of Trade, are matters which, in 
ordinary tramways, are left to the discretion of the local authorities. It is 
taking a little of the power out of the hands of the local authority, and placing 
it in the hands of the Board of Trade. 


31. Will you mention to the Committee the points in which that is done? 

They are “for regulating the speed at which engines and carriages may be 
driven or propelled along the tramways; for limiting the speed at which 
engines and carriages may be driven; for regulating the use of the bell, 
whistle, or other warning apparatus fixed to the engine; for regulating the 
emission of smoke or steam from engines; for providing that engines and 
carriages shall be brought to a stand at the intersection of cross streets, and at 
such places as the Board of Trade may deem proper for securing safety ; for 
regulating the use of the bell or other warning apparatus fixed to the engine 
for regulating the entrance to and exit from, and accommodation in, the car- 
riages and on the tramways, and for the protection of passengers from the 
machinery; and for providing for the due publicity of all bye-laws in force for 
the time being in relation to the tramways.” ‘Those points with regard to horse 
tramways are matters which would be ordinarily settled by the local authority. 
The wording is a little different from the recommendation of the Committee of 
yast year. 


32. Those, I understand, are points which, under the Act would have been 
left to the local authority, but which it was proposed last year by the Com- 
mittee, and which you propose in this Provisional Order, to leave to the decision 
of the Board of Trade ? 

Exactly. 


33. Lord Carlingford.| Has the Board of Trade power under these Orders to 
put a stop to the use of steam altogether, if they think necessary ? 

Yes. At the bottom of page 4 of the Provisional Order I have put in, you 
will see that the Board of Trade “may by Order direct the promoters, or 
such persons, to cease to exercise the powers aforesaid, and thereupon the 
promoters, or such persons, shall cease to exercise the powers aforesaid, and 
shall not again exercise the same, or any of the same, unless with the authority 
of the Board of Trade.” 


34. Chairman.} Is that in the entire discretion of the Board of Trade ? 
In the entire discretion of the Board of Trade. 


35. Lord Carlingford.] Has much local objection been raised to the proposed 
use of steam upon these tramways ? 

No, I think not. It is in such a tentative condition that a great number of 
people are hanging back until they know what kind of regulations or restric- 
tions will be imposed by Parliament; but I do not think in any case we have 
any, or, certainly, not many objections, simply on the ground of steam. 


36. There is not much local alarm about the use of steam ? 
I think not. It has only been allowed in two cases; and there has not been 
as yet much practical experience of steam, 


37. I mean in these new cases ? 
No, they do not object on the ground of steam. Some of the people whose 
(15.) ; A4 houses 
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houses are passed by very often object until arrangements are made to give a 
little more space in front of their houses. 


8. Chairman.] Would your inspector have heard of anv objections on the 
part of the inhabitants generally, on the ground of danger, when he made those 
inquiries + . . 

I should think so. He walked over all the streets where it was proposed to 
lay tramways. batt / 

39. You have no very strict rules as to locus standi, or anything of that sort, 
I suppose, in those inquiries ¢ 

No; at our public inquiries we hear everybody. : 

40. Lord Norton.) Must not there have been ample opportunity for objections 
being made before the applications came to you at all? 

Yes; notices are required by the Standing Orders, as for Bills in Par- 
liament. 

41. And notices are given locally, are they not ? 

Yes, they are posted up locally, and are given in the local newspapers, and it 
is necessary to serve a notice upon all frontagers. 


42. So that everybody has had an opportunity of making an objection ° 

Yes. 

43. Have many objections been made in those three cases which you have 
passed ? 

No. One is a very large case; it is the town of Liverpool, where steam 
power is to be used. We do not propose to grant it exactly as it was applied 
for, as Major General Hutchinson, who went down there, will explain to you. 
He thought some portions of the streets were not fitted for steam power, and 
that portion of the scheme is proposed to be cut out, unless the road is widened. — 


44. Earl Redesdale.| Have you framed any bye-laws which you intend to 
propose in addition to those regulations to which you have already referred ? 

Yes; if your Lordship will look at page 10 of: this Provisional Order, in 
Schedule A., you will see the bye-laws. 


45. Lord Carlingford.) \s the case of Burnley, which you mentioned just 
now, a case of a really rural tramway; a tramway running along a rural 


road ¢ | 
I should imagine that it was. There are two actually rural tramways with 


which J am acquainted; one is the Wantage Tramway, which is entirely - 
rural, running along the side of the road for about two miles and a half from 

the town of Wantage, and there are no houses at all there; and again, there 

is a tramway that runs from the camp to the station at Aldershot, which is 

completely rural; it passes one house, I believe a public-house, on the way. 


46. The Wantage Tramway, I suppose, was made upon the green strip of 
waste along the roadside ¢ 

I believe it was. 

47. Chairman.| 1 observe that in this Schedule A. there is no requirement 
of what I see in the previous Committee was called a “ Recorder”? | 

No ; both Committees of the House of Commons thought that the regulations 
of the Board of Trade were rather stringent, and relaxed them; they thought 
that we required too much, and that was one of the things which was cut out 
by the second Committee, Mr. Peel’s Committee. 


48. With respect to the first article of the Schedule, is that intended to 
provide a self-acting means of preventing the engine from going beyond a 
certain speed ?) a | 

It is. 

49. Lord Norton.] What is the meaning of the clause in this Provisional 
Order for Stoke-upon-Trent, which says that no carriages or trucks adapted for 
use on railways shall be used on the tramways? 

That Clause 23 is cut out. — 


50. I suppose it was to prevent trains from being run on the tramways ° 


Exactly. 
51. Earl 
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51. Earl of Redesdale.| But such a clause would be unnecessary jin this 
Order, because I see that the gauge of the tramway is to be four feet ? 
It is. 


52. Therefore railway carriages could not come upon the tramway ? 
They could not. 


53. Lord Norion.| Is it the view of the Board of Trade that there should 
not be trains of more than one carriage upon tramways ? 

That is a question that has not been settled yet. On the Wantage Tramway 
they run, I believe, two or three carriages. In the evidence that was given 
last year, I think that, in regard to Edinburgh, it was stated that it did not 
interfere so much with tle trafic to have one short train, or two or three 
carriages, as to have the constant running of an engine and vne carriage. 


54. Earl Cowper.| in the case ‘of all these Bills and Provisional Orders, has 
the consent of the local authority been obtained ? 
Yes. 


55. Have you any power, in case the local authority should object, to make 
a Provisional Order in spite of them ? 

Yes, in the case of tramways running through the districts of several local 
authorities, if two-thirds of the length of the tramway is agreed to, the Board of 
Trade have the power of dispensing with the consent of the remaining one-third, 
but they have to make a special report to Parliament, stating their reasons. 


56. Earl of Redesdale.] I see that you insist upon an indicator, but not upon 
the recorder? ; r 
That is so. 


57. ‘Why do you object to the recorder ? 

These requirements were founded upon the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons last year, and the recorder was cut out by 
them. 


58. Lord Hartismere.| Are there any tramways of the same gauge as 
railways ? 
Yes, 4 feet 83 inches is the usual gauge. 


59. But the gauges of the tramways vary very much, do they not? 
Not very much. The usual gauge is 4 feet 83 inches; in this special case 
it is four feet, but as a rule it is the same as the railway gauge. 


60. Chairman.| The Board of Trade do not feel bound to require that 
tramways shall be of the same gauge as railways ? 

‘No; we should put in the 4 feet 83 inch gauge, unless there were special 
reasons why it should be less; of course, if the streets are very narrow, a 
narrower gauge does not take up so much of the road. 


61. Earl of Derby.] Is there any special advantage in that identity of gauge; 
I presume tram cars would not be employed to run upon railways, or railway 
carriages upon tramways? / 
’ No, not as a general rule; of course in a case like Southampton, where you go 
from the station down to the pier, the railway train and the carriages run over 
the tramway on to the pier. 


62. Earl of Redesdale.| Is the Wantage gauge a 4 feet 83-inch gauge? 
Yes. 


63. I suppose, in that case, coal, and so forth, is brought in the railway 
trucks from the railway to Wantage ? 


_I should imagine so, but I cannot say. 


64. Chairman.| You spoke just now of notices given to frontagers; what is 
your definition of frontager for the purpose of notice? 
I think we take an objection from every house on either side of the street that 
has less than the statutory space of 9 feet 6 inches for a distance of 30 yards. 
65. Butin the case of a tramway in the country you would not give notice to 
Paes adjoining the road, would you? 
0. . 
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66. Earl of Redesdale.| Why not? 
Because it is not required by the Standing Orders. 


67. Chairman.| Are there any other observations or suggestions that you 
would wish to make to the Committee ¢ 

No, I think not. I do not know whether it is desirable to point out that ‘the 
law in Ireland is a little different from the law in England. ‘Both Ireland and 
Scotland obtained Acts facilitating the construction of tramways about the 'year 
1860, before there was any such Act in England. The Scotch Act has never 
been made use of, but the Irish Act of 1860 gives power'to make tramways, after 
approval by the grand jury, or the principal authority,and by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, andthe Order which the Lord Lieutenant makes upon the subject ‘has 
to be confirmed by Parliament. There is also another case ‘in which the Lord 
Lieutenant can make an Order by himself, so that practically it is in the 
hands of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to grant the use of steam upon 
tramways without coming to Parliament. 


68. Is Scotland now under the same law as England ? 
Yes. 


69. Lord Colville of Culross.} In granting Provisional Orders or Bills for 
tramways in streets, is it compulsory that the tramway should be in ‘the 
centre of the street, or is it permitted to, pass along the sides ? 

It is not compulsory that it should be in the exact centre. 


70. Are they permitted to run alongside the footpath ? 
No; where steam is proposed there must be: 9 feet 6 inches between the ‘rail. 
and the kerb. 


71. So that they cannot block up the approach to a shop for a ar. 
riage ? 

No, they are not always in the exact centre of the street, but they must be: 
9 feet 6 inches from the kerb. 


72. Earl of Redesdale.| And you would insist upon the same in a rural 
tramway ° ; 
I should not say that, because in this case of Wantage it was not done. 


73. Do you not consider it a great injustice to the owners of the property in 
front of which the tramway is carried, that such a requirement should not be 
insisted upon? 

It might be desirable to do so, but I think the practice of Parliament has 
been not to insist upon that. 


74. Do you not think that in justice 'to the owners-of property it’ ought to be 
insisted upon? 

I see no reason why a landowner should not have the same notices as 
frontagers. . 


75. But do you not think that the law ought to be as imperative in the one 
case as in the other, so as ‘to enable a man ‘to protect ‘his ‘property from such 
an invasion ? ; 

I see no objection whatever to that. 


76, Lord Norton.| Do you think it would be advisable that Parliament 
should pass an Act enabling the Board of Trade to license experiments, as‘has 
been attempted in the years 1877 and 1878, or do you think that it would be 
better to proceed at once to lay down definite rules with regard to steam traffic 
on tramways? 

I think that is almost a question for the Committee to decide. It is one 
upon which the Government would scarcely wish to.express an opinion. 


77. Is it a decided point whether the Locomotive Acts ‘apply to tram- 
ways ?. 

No; in the case of the Wantage Order, it was necessary to repeal a part ‘of 
those Locomotive Acts, because all the regulations connected with the 
Locomotive Acts would have made a steam tramway impossible (one of them 
was that a man should walk in front with a red flag) ; those parts of the Acts 
were repealed. ere 
78. Chairman.) 
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78. Chairman. | ra they would have to: be repealed in any similar case, 
I presume ? 
In any similar case. 


79. Earl of Redesdale.| Do you think the tramways pay sufficiently for the 
advantages granted to them of having the land upon which the emia is to 
be Jaid given to them for nothing ? 

No, | think it would be only fair, that if they get this right to occupy so 
much of the road’ with steam cars they should be called upon to contribute in 
some way to:the local:funds ; and also it is a question whether they should not 
be called upon to) contribute more to:the imperial taxation. In fact that was 
felt so much, that Clause 35 of this Order was specially put in; it says, ‘‘ Not- 
withstanding anything in this Order contained, the promoters or any persons 
using the tramways shall be subject: and liable to the provisions of any general 
Act now in force or which may hereafter be passed during this or any future 
Session of Parliament relating to tramways, or by which any tax or duty may 
be granted or imposed for or in respect of tramways or the passengers or 
traffic conveyed thereon, and to any condition, regulation, or restriction which 
may be imposed upon the use of tramways or upon the use on tramways of 
animal power, steam power, or any mechanical power.” That was put in 
specially to show that the Government thought that it would be a very fair 
subject to consider what additional taxation should be imposed upon tramway 
companies if they got the privilege of using steam. 


80. Chairman.| The Committee of last year recommended that contracts 
relating to the maintenance and. repairs of streets and roads,, contribution to 
local rates, &c. between the promoters of tramways and the local, authority, 
should be subject'to an appeal to: the Board of Trade ;, do you think that that is 
a desirable arrangement ? 

I think, on the whole, it is the best that could be adopted. 


81. Have you had any cases of that kind to decide ? 

No; these clauses have never become law. Under the General Tramways 
Act, the Board of Trade have power, in the case of any difference arising be- 
tween a tramway company and the local authority, to appoint a referee, and we 
have had some: few cases of that kind. 


82. Lord Norton.| Does any confusion arise in consequence of some of these 
cases proceeding hy Provisional Orders and some by Bills ? 

I think not. The Board, of Trade endeavour, as much. as.they possibly can, 
to conform their practice to the practice of Parliament; and, I think,, with 
some success. 


83. Viscount Cardwell.| The Provisional Order requires. Parliamentary sanc- 
tion,, does it not’? 
Yes, it requires to be placed in a Confirming Bill. 


84. Lord Norton.| It is only by continually consulting the Parliamentary 
authorities that,you keep the Board of Trade action running parallel with that 
of Parliament ? 

Yes. 


85. Unless titers was constant consultation, you might go on different 
principles ? 
Yes ; of course there is a revision by Parliament. 


86. But, practically, that is not very rigid, is it? 


The Board of Trade always consult with the Parliamentary authorities in the 


event of their proposing to,make any change in the principle of dealing with 
Bills. 


87. Lord Hartismere:] With. regard to the nine feet six between the trottoir 
and: the rail, you always follow out that rule, with very few exceptions, I 
believe ? 


_ Yes, as regards steam. 


88. In point of fact I may say that you always do so, except ina case like 
Wantage, a very exceptional! case; or where, perhaps, in a: broad, roadiat some 
particular point the road may narrow for a short distances 

Exactly. 
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8y. Chairman.] If you were not to make some deviation from the rule last 
alluded to, a sudden contraction of the road or street might make many miles 
of tramway impossible, might it not? 

Yes, exactly. There were some clauses drawn making a hard-and-fast rule 
that no tramway should be laid down for the use of steam, except in a street, 
say, 35 feet wide; but in going over the schemes of that Session it was found 
that those clauses would practically prevent steam being used upon any tram- 
ways at all, because at some one spot there was a less width than 35 feet. 


go. Earl of Redesdale.| Do you not think that it would be reasonable that 
the tramway company should, in such cases, be called upon to widen the 
street ? é 

Generally speaking, I think it would; but any hard-and-fastrrule like that 
would make it very difficult to work the system. 


91. Do you not think that it would be impossible to obtain the widening of 
the street unless you had the hard-and-fast rule? 

I think not; for instance, there is a scheme this Session before the Board of 
Trade for tramways in the town of Derby, which the local authority, although 
not promoting, are very anxious to obtain. One of those streets is too narrow, 
and we have declined to sanction the tramway being made until the street is 
widened. There is no difficulty in doing that. _ 


g2. Then you do not allow the tramways ¢ hey 
Not until the street is widened. 


93. That is to say, the street must be widened ; is not the proper party to © 
widen the street the tramway company ° 

It may be so. Jn this case the local authority are doing it for public im- 
provements. 


g4. Lord Hartismere.| Would not a hard-and-fast rule with regard to 
widening the road be very inconvenient in a purely rurai district ? 
Yes, I think it would. 


95. Earl of Redesdale.| In a rural district the widening of a road would be 
a much cheaper operation than it would be in a town, would it not ?. 

No doubt it would be an easier thing in a rural district to obtain the 
land. 


96. Viscount Cardwell.| But the traffic is uch smaller, and therefore the 
inducement to do it is less ? 
Yes. . 


y7. Lord Carlingford.| The Board of Trade does not, I suppose, agree with 
some of the witnesses before Parliamentary Committees, who say that, in their 
opinion, steam is safer in a narrow street than horses ? 

The matter is in a very tentative condition. 


98. The Board of Trade has not ventured to go so far as that ? 
Not quite so far as that. 


99. Earl Cowper.| Do you know any cases in which tramways pass over 
bridges ? 
A great number. 


100. Is there any rule about the width of a bridge? » 

There would be the same kind of rule with regard to a bridge as there is 
now with regard to a street, but you cannot always get the width, because bridges 
are very often made narrow. Your Lordships may be aware of the bridge at 
Oxford ; there is at this moment a proposal for tramways for Oxford ; Magdalen 
Bridge there is decidedly narrow. The Board of Trade propose that there 
shall be a single line instead of a double line, but all the local authorities and 
engineers there have pressed upon the Board of Trade that much greater 
inconvenience and danger would arise from a single line of tramway there than 
from a double line. 


101. In most cases of bridges you have to relax the rule? 
Yes, to some extent. 


102. Have 
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102. Have you any complaint of bridges being injured by the weight. of the 
tramway car? 

None; and there are always clauses protecting those who have to keep the 
bridges in repair. The tramway companies have to pay towards keeping the 
bridges in repair. 


103. Lord Colville of Culross.| There is a Government inspection before 
you open a tramway, as in the case of a railway, is there not ? 
Yes, before you open it, but not afterwards. 


104. I suppose the Committee may infer that you concur with Mr. Farrer in 
his evidence given at page 4 of the Evidence of last Session, that steam tram- 
ways and railways should be put upon the same footing as regards Imperial 
taxation ? ‘ 

Yes; I see no reason whatever why a tramway which has the privilege of 


using steam should not be put on the same footing, with regard to taxation, as . 


railways. 


105. Chairman.| Is it your opinion that steam tramways are likeiy to be 
extensively used in this country in the future ? 

Judging by the very considerable number of applications that have been 
made to Parliament since these two schemes were allowed, I think steam is 
likely to be very largely used on tramways. 


106. Karl of Devon.] Youspoke of the difference between the law as regards 
this subject in Ireland and England; are you aware whether many tramways 
have been constructed under the Lord Lieutenant’s authority in Ireland ? 

No; I cannot say for certain that there have been; there is a Return on the 
subject which has been presented to your Lordships’ House. 


107. Are you aware whether the Lord Lieutenant, in giving any sanction to 
tramways, introduces the same, or similar, restrictions and provisions to those 
which you impose? 

I am not aware whether that has been so in times past; recently the Irish 
Government have been in communication with the Board’ of Trade as to the 
regulations which they impose with a view of imposing similar ones; the 
Warrenpoint and Rostrevor Tramway, as your Lordship will see, is granted 
by the Lord Lieutenant, and that appears to be the only one. 


108. Lord Carlingford.| Is steam to be used upon that tramway ? 
No. 


109. Chairman. | 'To what extent have the local authorities a power, practically, 
of veto upon the establishment of tramways ? 

No tramway can be granted unless the local authority in whose district it is 
proposed to run gives its consent; they have an absolute power. 


110. I think there is a provision in the case of a tramway passing through 
the districts of various local authorities, is there not ? 

Yes ; where two-thirds of the tramways are agreed to, the tramway may be 
granted. 


111. Viscount Cardwell.) Do you mean two- prthinds in number, or in the 
distance passed over ? 
In the distance passed over. 


112. Chairman.| Of course in a district in which there is no highway 
authority, the local authority is the parish or township ? 
It is. 


113. And therefore a very few miles of tramway might pass through the 
districts of a very great number of local authorities ¢ 
Yes; and that is frequently the case. 


114. But in that case the consent of two-thirds, in distance, would enable you: 
_ to disregard the dissent of the other third ? 
It would. 4 


115. Earl Cowper.| Have you ever had to exercise that power ? 
Yes ; I should think on an average once or twice each Session, and we always 
then make a report to Parliament, giving the reasons. 
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116. Chairman.| Dovyou think it desirable that the local authority, subject 
to that proviso, should have an absolute power of veto r 

The whole principle of the: Tramways: Acts isto give the power to the local 
authority, and Ithink, onthe whole; it: is: the: only authority that: you: could: 


have, unless it was placed entirely in the hands of the Government, which. 


would not be desirable. 


117. Lord Norton.) Would‘you state, generally, in:cases in: which, you have 
over-ruled the opposition of the one third, what has been the nature of their 
opposition ? . 

Either there have been some competing schemes, or they thought they, 
would have a scheme that was more suited to them in. future Sessions. of. 
Parliament, or they were indifferent, or simply refused to consent. , 


118; Has the opposition ever been to the thing as a dangerous thing’; 

No, I think not; I never heard of opposition on that ground. I may, 
perhaps, mention that with regard to the local authorities, they have, by the 
Tramways Act,.very stringent power to compel the tramway company, to keep 
the tramways in proper repair. I am not, however, quite sure that. that is,a. 
duty which has always been quite satisfactorily. performed. Even, in. London, 
recently, there have been: complaints, both from. the north and. from. the south. 
of London, as to the very bad condition, of the tramways,, and. although the 
local authorities who, in that instance, are the vestries (because the roads in 
London are not under the control of the Metropolitan Board),;have-those very, 
large and powerful means of compelling tramway companies to repair the 
roads, they have never exercised them. At the present moment, in Camber- 
well, the tramway‘is in‘ a very bad’ condition indeed. Whether it would be 
possible to suggest any other means: of compelling the tramway companies to 
keep their. road.in order, is a matter I think worthy, of consideration. 


119. Chairman.| That observation applies’ particularly to: the peculiar 
arrangements of the metropolis, does it not ? 

I think it applies throughout the country; not in very large places where 
there are well organised municipal’ bodies like Liverpool and Manchester, and’ 
similar places, where the tramways are kept in very good order; but when you 
come to small towns with small'local authorities, the tramways: certainly are 
not kept in such good repair as‘ they might 'be: . 


120. Do I correctly gather from your evidence generally that you think the 
whole system of steam tramways is in its infancy, and that on the whole:it'is 
desirable that any. regulations laid. down should. possess.a considerable: amount 
of elasticity ? 

I think so. 


Masorn.GENERAL.CHARLES SCROPE HUTCHINSON, R.E., called in ;, 
and Examined. | ; 


V2. 
Trade ? 
Yes. 


122. And you Have had’ the special duty of inspecting proposed’ tramways, 
have you not? : . 
Proposed and constructed tramways. 


Chairman.|' You: are’ an: Inspector of Railways’ under the Board! of 


123. Have you inspected the tramways which are proposed’ for construction. 
for which Provisional Orders or Bills are now before Parliament ?' 

Not Bills, Provisional Orders. I have examined a great’many of the routes 
along which tramways: are: proposed; but: not: the whole, of those which: are 
before the Board of Trade. There are: three; or four;on:which;it: is proposed. 
: use steam, which have not yet been inspected; there has not been time to 

O it. - 


124. I believe it.was.on.your. report that, the permission to,use’ steam-power 


on a considerable number of tramways applying for it. was refused ? 
Yes, it was, I believe. : 
125. Would 
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125. Would you give the Committee a general account of the reasons which 
induced you to‘report ‘unfavourably upon most of those cases ? 

In most of the cases it was in consequence of the’narrow character of many 
of the streets along which the routes of the tramways were proposed to .run. 
‘One bad case was Chatham and Rochester, where the streets are 13 feet and 
14 feet wide. In other cases-the widths were greater; but I tuok this rule.as 
a general guide, that whenever there would be less than 9 feet 6 inches inter- 
yening for any considerable distance between the tram-rail and the edge of the 

‘kerb, I thought in no case ought the use of steam to be allowed. Another cir- 
cumstance that guided me was the crowded nature of the traffic in some wide 
and important streets, where there was no question of the width being in- 
sufficient. Newcastle, for instance, was one of those. It was proposed to have 
the use of steam sanctioned through some of the important crowded thorough- 
fares of Newcastle, which it seemed to me was a very objectionable proposition, 
and I reported in that case that | thought the use of steam-should not be allowed 
in the heart of Newcastle. 


* 


126. Was there any local opposition in that case ? 
_No, there was ‘no local .opposition in that case. It was a corporation 
tramway in Newcastle. 


127. Lord ‘Carlingford.| Do you ‘mean that in those cases you did not 

report against the tramway itself? 

No, only against the use of steam power; I was not called upon to report 
upon the tramway itself. ‘Then ‘there:were other cases where there were very 
sharp turns, perhaps, occurring in tramways running through tortuous streets 
where the turns seemed.vbjectionable and dangerous. 


128. Chairman.| That was mainly a case of danger to the persons using the 
tramway, rather than to the public using the street, was it not? 

Both, I think; there was the danger of running into cross traffic. The 
foregoing were the reasons which mainly guided me in reporting, as I did, 
to the Board of Trade. 


129. And the result of that was, that.out of 19:cases, in only three has the 
use of steam been allowed F 

I think that out of the 19 there are:four or five which have not yet been 
visited, so that out of the remaining 14 you may take it that the use of steam 
has*been allowed:upon only ‘three. 


130. Still,.as a-matter of fact,in the majority of instances, you reported 
against the use of steam upon the grounds that you have stated? 


A did. 


131. There has been, I believe, no further experience of the use of steam.in 
this country since last year ? . 


‘Not ‘thatil’am aware of in this country. I believe that in Nuntes, in 
France, ‘compressed ‘air has ‘been in‘use for some time for moving tram’ cars, 
but Ishave not any personal experience of ‘the matter. 


132. You have not visited Nantes? 
T have-not. | 


1133. Is:it upon the'Scott-Moncrieff principle? 
It is, no doubt, upon the same principle, but it'is not his system; it is ‘com- 
pressed air, but probably manipulated in. some rather different way ? 


134. You visited Paris last year, I think? 
I did, while the Committee was:sitting last year. 


1 35, Do you know whether ‘the use of steam is still going on in Paris 
or not ? 


“Thave not any information .since I was there; I have not.been .there since 
last year. 
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136. Then you have no more recent information ‘or practical experience in 
the matter than you had when you gave your evidence last year? 
I have not, with reference to steam. 


137. Earl of Derby.] We understand that there are two cases in which steam 
has been allowed to be used upon tramways; can you describe what precautions 
have been taken in those cases to prevent alarm to horses, or danger to 
passengers ° 

The ringing of a bell to warn approaching vehicles has been one means of 
guarding against danger ; the enclosing of the apparatus to certain extent, 
so that fire shall not be visible to approaching horses; precluding as far as 
possible the emission of steam from the funnel of the engine; and also the 
adoption of a governor to regulate the speed if the driver becomes reckless, and 
a speed register to show the driver the rate at which he is running; those 
are the means that have been used in the Vale of Clyde. At Wantage, there 
have been no precautions except the use of a bell or whistle, and the enclosing 
of the apparatus, so that it shall not be seen. 


138. That I presume is a much more thinly populated district ? 
Yes, it is a mere country road, along one side of which the steam cars 


run. 


139. Chairman.] Is there any limitation of the maximum speed ? . 
At Wantage, as far as I remember, it is eight miles an hour, and I think the 
same on the Vale of Clyde. eal Ge 


140. iss anything done to prevent alarm being caused by noise from the 
engine ! 

The engine is ordered to be made as noiseless as possible. One of the bye- 
laws is that there shall be no clatter of machinery, and, practically speaking, there 
is no great amount of noise, though it is not practically silent, but there is po 
very objectionable amount of noise; in fact, for my own part, I think a little 
noise is desirable. Too noiseless an engine would be rather a source of 
danger. 


141. Earl of Devon.] In the case of accident, is there any provision or 
regulation requiring that a report shall be sent to the Board of Trade by the 
tramway company owning the line? 

T think not; I am not aware that there is. 


142. Lord Carlingford.| Are the engines on the Wantage Tramway satis- 
factory from the point of view of safety ; do they come up to the requirements 
which the Board of Trade now think necessary for the purpose of preventing 
alarm to horses ? : 

Yes, I think they are sufficient in that respect. They were some of the first 
tramway engines constructed, and no doubt future ones will be made more 
perfect ; but there were no particular objections in that respect. 


143. Have you any means of knowing how the Wantage Tramway goes on, 


- and whether there is much complaint from the people who use that road? 


No; I have not been to Wantage for some length of time, and I have not 
heard any particulars recently. ; 


144. In the course of those inquiries that you have made lately, did you find 
that the people using the road were afraid of the use of steam? 

I had no means of ascertaining that ; I simply examined the roads without 
having any intercourse with the inhabitants. , 


145. You had no means of knowing what the neighbours thought of it ? 
No, none. 


146. Chairman.| Was any public notice given of your visit ? 
No, no notice. I made private visits in all cases. 


147. Viscount Cardwell.| There is very little experience in this country 
of the use of mechanical power on tramways, is there? 
Very little. 


148. But 
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148. But there is a good deal if you take all the foreign countries put 
together, is there not? . 
There is. 


149. What would you say is the result of that foreign experience ? 

I am not in a position to state that; I do not know what the experience of 
last year may have brought with it. 

150. Can you suggest any person by whose experience we might be guided 
in this matter? _ ! 

I do not suppose there is anybody who could collate or bring together the 
experience of foreign countries with regard to the matter. 


151. But that is one of the most important elements in the matter, is it 


not ? 
No doubt. 


152. (To Mr. Calcraft.) There is a very great deal of experience in America 
upon the subject, is there not ? 

Yes. That I think you can obtain from Mr. Small, whom your Lordships 
are, I understand, going to summon. But with regard to Paris and Germany, 
if your Lordships thought it desirable, General Hutchinson could go and visit 
the tramways there and report to your Lordships. 


153. Lord Norton (to Major General Hutchinson).| Has steam been used 
anywhere ? 

There have been several experiments, but I do not know to what extent they 
have gone. 


154. Lord Hartismere.| 1 remember being on a joint Committee of the 
House of Lords and House of Commons some six or seven years ago on this 
subject, when it was proposed to put tramways worked by animal power in the 
narrow streets of London, and there it was said that these tramway-cars could 
be pulled up more quickly than ordinary vehicles; in regard to steam on the 
Wantage Tramway, how soon can a tramway-car be pulled up? 

I do not think you can say in less than twice its own length, but, of course, 
it depends upon the gradient. 


155. What is the length of a tramcar © 

You can pull it up in from 20 to 30 yards. A good deal depends upon the 
state of the rails. 

156. Chairman.| A good many of the witnesses said that the cars could be 
pulled up within their own length ? 

It may be done under favourable circumstances, but I do not think it could 
be done, taking it as an average. 


157. Earl of Devon.| At what pace do you take the car to be travelling ? 
Eight miles an hour. | 


158. Karl Cowper.| Is there such a thing as a speed register that can be 
thoroughly depended upon to tell you the exact rate at which the tramcar 
was running at any particular moment ? 

Toa very fair extent. 

159. I think, in your former evidence you said that you were rather doubtful 
about how far it could be trusted ? 

Ihave not seen any further experiments, but from what I have seen of 
the register used on the Vale of Clyde, it seemed to be giving a very fair indi- 
cation of the speed at which the tramcar was running. 


160. Chairman.| It appeared from the previous evidence that there was 
likely to be more difficulty in getting what is called a speed indicator than in 
getting a speed recorder; but. I observe that in Schedule A. of the Order 
which Mr. Calcraft has put in, a speed indicator is required and not a speed 
recorder ; what is the reason of that? 

It was, I think, taken from the recommendations of the Committee of last 
Session. (Mr. Calcraft.) It was ; they cut that out. 


161. (To Major General Hutchinson.) The object of the speed recorder is in 
fact to afford security to the public, is it not ? 
(15.) C Yes, 
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Yes, it is more for police purposes, so that incase of disputes arising and 
accidents occurring, some idea may be obtained of the speed at which the car 
was then running. r 


162. If you have self-acting machinery for the purpose of preventing the 
engine from going beyond the prescribed speed, is there very much use in 
having an indicator which tells the driver at what speed he is going ? 

It is a help to him in driving. For instance, there is a regulation that 
drivers should not approach moveable facing-points at a speed of more than 
four miles an hour. Then there would probably be police regulations laid 
down with regard to the speed at the crossings of streets. ‘There again it 
would be useful to the driver to know at what speed he was running. 


163. But still you would mainly rely upon your self-acting machinery ? 

Yes, but you would always place the action of a governor at a rate above that 
speed at which the engines would ordinarily be permitted to run, so that for 
emergencies there might bea little extra power of quick movement; the indicator 
would tell the driver when he was exceeding the regulated speed at which he 
was permitted to run by the bye-laws. . 


164. Your regulated speed being eight mijes an hour, what margin would 
you give ? : 

I should think 12 miles an hour would probably be the speed at which the 
governor would come into play. j 


165. Earl Cowper.] I suppose from your experience of railways you would 
say that a man very soon gets to be a good judge of the speed at which he is - 
going ? | 

No; my experience is that very few people are so ignorant of speed as 


drivers. 


166. Chairman.) As you go along a railway you see directions, “Speed not 
to exceed ten miles an hour,” or something of that sort ; do you believe that 
those directions are not carried out ? 

They are generally framed so that the drivers should not go more than 
double the rate indicated on the boards. 


167. Earl Cowper.| Does not the engine driver find it very difficult to keep 
his time at the different stations if he does not know how fast he is going ? 

He has a general knowledge, no doubt, of the time he must take between 
the stations; but if you ask him his speed at any particular point, he will not, 
as a rule, be able to tell you it within a reasonable limit. 


168. Lord Hartismere.| Yn reference to the answer that you gave just now, in 
the evidence before the Committee of last year, at p. 46, Question 1015, a story 
is told of a tramway which is worked by steam, and where the car came almost 
in contact with a cab driving down a cross street, and was pulled up imme- 
diately, although if it had been drawn by horses they could not have pulled 
it up, and there was no damage done. Then Question 1017 is as follows: 
“Then, from your experience of the engines, you think they are more readily 
stopped than horses can be?” And the answer is, “ We are satisfied from 
actual experiments that they can stop within a shorter distance than horses.” 
Do you agree in the answer which is there given ? 

I should have thought that that answer was a little strained. 


109. My question was founded upon the evidence given before the former 
Committee of the House of Lords and House of Commons by some of the most 
experienced engineers, who said that tramcars with steam could be pulled up 
more quickly than a carriage ; does not this answer confirm that opinion ? 

I have not seen any of those exceedingly quick stops that have been men- 
tioned, although I have often tried stopping with steam-cars. 


170. Chairman.] 1 think you went through the streets of Edinburgh upon a 
tramcar, did you not? 
I did. 


171. Had you upon that occasion any opportunity of judging how quickly the 
ears could be stopped ? . 
Yes ; 


~ 
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Yes; there my recollection is, that within one and a half to two cars’ lengths 
were the best stops that we got.. J do not think that any stop was within the 
length of the car, which is sometimes stated to be possible. 


172. I think you stated in. your evidence that you pulled up upon the ascent 
of a rather steep gradient ? 
Yes, I think we did. 


173- Did you find any difficulty in that case ? 

No, Ido not think there was any difficuity. There is no difficulty in stopping, 
but I do not think you must take it that the stops are quite so quick as are 
held out by the advocates of steam. 


174. On the whole, did that journey in Edinburgh give you a favourable 
impression of the system of steam cars as regards their safety, to the traffic of 
carriages and passengers ? 

Yes; I think there was nothing to the contrary; they were very manageable. 


175. Lord Carlingford.] But there is a great deal of alarm caused to horses 
by those cars, is there not ? 

More or less, horses are frightened; they no doubt get educated. to the 
passage of the cars, but there will be always in all towns fresh horses coming 
in from the country and taking their turn of town traffic, and those of course, 
until they get accustomed to it, are frightened. 


176. Viscount Cardwell.] Are you now speaking of tramways generally ? 
No, of steam tramways. 


177. Chairman.| Horses are ordinarily more or less frightened by horse 
tramways, are they not ? 
Possibly so. 


178. Lord Carlingford.| Do you suppose that horses would be more or less 
frightened on country roads, as compared with streets in a town ? 

That again would be a question of use ; I suppose they would less frequently 
meet the tramcar on country roads, and therefore would be longer in getting 
accustomed to the sight of it. 


179. Charman.| I think you recommended that they should always be 
obliged to stop, in case of the horses becoming restive, or of there being any 
danger of that kind. I do not observe any such provision in Schedule A. of 
this Order ° 

I think that was one of the original recommendations, but whether it has 
been put in the Order or not, I do not know. (Mr. Calcraft.) That was one of 
the relaxations which the House of Commons insisted upon; they thought the 
provision was’ unnecessary. It is in the Vale of Clyde Tramways and the 
Wantage Tramways bye-law, but it is not in the new ones as settled by 


the House of Commons. 


180. (To Major General f/utchinson.) Do you know whether any practical 
inconvenience has arisen from that provision in those two cases ? 
I never heard either one way or the other. 


181. You, I think, went upon the Vale of Clyde Tramway, did you not? 
Yes; I have been there several times. 


182. When you were there, was there any case of stopping, in consequence 
of the restiveness of horses ? 

Yes, I think we had to stop two or three times; principally at crossings, I 
think. There was once very nearly an accident I remember; a horse got 
frightened and ran across the path of the tramcar, but the car was pulled 
up without any bad results. 


483. Would you recommend the adoption of that regulation ? 
_ I think it is only a reasonable one. 


¥84. Lord Colville of Culross.| Are tramways subject to the provision of 
what is called Lord Campbell’s Act? 
That, bdo not know. (Mr. Calcraft.): Certainly they are, I should think: 
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185. Chairman (to Major General Hutchinson).| Are there any other sug- 
gestions which you would wish to make to the Committee as to the general 
regulations which it would be desirable to establish in regard to the use of steam 
on tramways? 

I do not know whether the Committee would think it well to lay down any 
minimum widths of streets or roads in which steam should be allowed, or to 
leave it as a matter of discretion with the Board of Trade. That is one point 
that strikes me, whether the Committee might say that they think that in all 
cases there should be a minimum width of certainly 9 feet 6 inches between 
the edge of the tramway and the kerb, as provided for in Section 9 of the 
Tramways Act. It is relaxed in many cases of ordinary tramways. If there 
are no frontagers’ objections to tramways being carried through narrow spots, 
then they are frequently sanctioned in streets of a much narrower width than 
9 feet 6 inches on each side of the tramway would give. 


186. Would you recommend the adoption of an iron rule of that kind ? 

I think that it is very inexpedient to allow the use of steam in streets. where 
the general width is less than, say, 24 feet for a tramway of ordinary gauge, 
because, in the case of restive horses, it gives them so little room for escape. 


187. Earl of Redesdale.] It would be dangerous for the foot passengers, and 
other people too? \ 

No doubt; I think it is a question deserving of consideration, whether it 
should be left elastic, or whether an absolute minimum width should be insisted 
upon. 


188. Chairman.| You would recommend an absolute minimum width 


throughout the whole length, so that a single narrow gut, if | may so say, would 
prevent the establishment of a tramway at all? 
An accident might occur at the narrow gut. 


189. Earl of Devon.] Would not that be met by requiring that at the 
narrow gut they should slacken speed, and go at half speed, for instance? 
To some extent it might, no doubt. 


190. Lord Carlingford. | I suppose that the Board of Trade does not relax 
that ruie, or dispense with the observance of that rule in the case of ordinary 
tramways for any length of way, but only at particular points ? 

So long as there are not objections raised on the part of the frontagers, as a 
rule the Board of Trade have not objected to the construction of tramways 
along narrow streets; of course the frontagers have the power of raising 
objections which are fatal to the construction of a tramway, if their number 
exceeds a certain proportion of the whole of the frontagers; and I was going 
to ask your Lordships whether it might not be possible to frame the 9th Section 
of the General Tramways Act in a somewhat clearer way than it is now framed, 
for it gives rise to a great many points of discussion as to its interpretation. 


191. Chairman.] Would you be so good as to.read the clause to which you 
refer ? 
The section is this: “ Every tramway in a town which is hereafter authorised 


by Provisional Orders shall be constructed and maintained, as nearly as may be, 


in the middle of the road; and no tramway shall be authorised by any 
Provisional Order to be so laid that for a distance of 30 feet, or upwards, a less 
space than 9 feet and 6 inches shall intervene between the outside of the foot- 
path on either side of the road and the nearest rail of the tramways, if one- 
third of the owners, or one-third of. the occupiers, of the houses, shops, or 
warehouses, abutting upon the part of the road where such less space shall 
intervene as aforesaid, shall in the prescribed manner, and at the prescribed 
time, express their dissent from any tramway being so laid.” Now, two or 
three points arise there. 


192. Earl of Derby.] Is there anything to show where a town is supposed to 
begin or end? 

No, there is not. One of the points that arises with regard to streets is this: 
that, say King-street, ends at a certain point, and Princes-street commences 
where King-street ends, without any visible break in the continuity; the 
difficulty is as to how the 30 feet is. to be taken in that case. The question 
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is whether, if there is no break of continuity in the narrow space, the. street | 
is to be taken to end at the end of King-street, or whether it is to be taken 


right through King-street and Prince’s-street, from one end of the narrow space 
to the other. That is a point which frequently arises, and causes difficulty of 
interpretation. The narrow space might commence in King-street, and there 
might be three frontagers, perhaps, in King-street, two of whom might object, 
and that would be fatal to the construction of the tramway in King-street, 
whereas there might be perhaps 30 more frontagers in Prince’s-street adjoining 
it, only five of whom, or three of whom, dissented ; and therefore there would 
not be a statutory objection, if the two streets were taken as one, whereas taken 
sectionally it might be fatal to the scheme, which would be a hard case. 


193. Lord Carlingford.| It would be a mere accident of name? 

Precisely. Then another question which arises is this: In some cases the 
tramway is placed out of the middle ofa street; it leaves on one side of the street a 
clear interval of 9 feet 6 inches between the edge of the tramway rail and the edge 
of the kerb; on the other side it leaves a less space than 9 feet 6 inches. 
A great deal of argument frequently occurs as to whether, in that case, the 
frontagers on both sides, or only one side, are to be heard in objection to the 
tramway. It would be desirable that that should be clearly defined. A case 
turned up the day before yesterday at Ipswich in a local inquiry there. There 
were two frontagers on one side of the street, and the tramway was to he carried 
to within about five feet of their frontage ; on the other side of the street there 
were four or five frontagers, and the tramway was carried more than 9 feet 6 inches 
from the edge of their kerb. One of the frontagers on the side to which the 
tramway was close dissented, and it seemed to me that his dissent was fatal to 
that part of the scheme, because he was one of two frontagers affected by the 
narrow width. But the view taken by the promoters was, that the five or. six 
other frontagers on the other side had a right to be counted, and that therefore 
his objection was not fatal. 


194. The frontagers on the other side having no ground of complaint 

Quite so; but according to the wording of this clause, they all required 
notices on both sides of the street, and consequently it was held that they ought 
all to be heard as‘assenters or objectors. 


195. Chatrman.] Is there any other point upon that clause to which you wish 
to draw the atiention cf the Committee ? 

This case also occurred at Ipswich: two streets, King-street and Prince’s- 
street, are continuous, but between King-street and Prince’s-street there is a 
large opening from another street running in; I think that in that case the 
continuity of the narrow space, although it continued both along King-street 
and along Prince’s-street, should be held to be interrupted by the running in of 
the intervening street. If the clause could be made clearer, so as to include 
these points, it would save a great many difficulties, which now frequently 
arise. 


{ 


__ 196. Do you require the space of 9 feet 6 inches in the case of passing 
places, as well as in the case of the ordinary line of tramway ? 

I think in a single line it may be very often dispensed with, or otherwise it 
would be fatal to the construction of many lines of tramway; they are for very 
short distances, and therefore are very little obstruction to the traffic; the 
frontagers can object, of course. 


197. You would hold that under that clause, if they objected in a sufficient 
proportion, their objection would be fatal ? 
Yes, I think so. 


198. Earl of Devon.] In the case of turnings where you pass out of one 
street, at right angles, into another, you would want a curve with a longer 


radius, would you not, for the use of steam than you would with horses? 


Perhaps slightly longer;-but there is a very short distance between the wheels, 


and the engines can go round very narrow curves. 


1y9. They are bogie carriages, I suppose ? 

Perhaps, in some cases. With regard to the question of the repair of tramways, 
to which Mr. Calcraft alluded, going about'the country as I do, I see the very bad 
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state into which, in many cases, the tramways are allowed to fall by the laxity 
of the local authority, causing a serious impediment to all the vehicular traffic 
that runs along the reads; of course there is a provision for the local authority to 
repair those tramways, but in very rare cases do they appear to exercise it ; and 
if your Lordships’ Committee could devise some mode of fortifying the provisions 
of the repairing clause of the general Tramways Act, it would be an exceedingly 
valuable thing to the public generally. . 


200; Chairman:] Would any person suffering therefrom have a right of 
action, either against the local authority, or against the tramway company? 

They have a right of action, and they very often exercise it, but still, for all 
that, the state of the streets is, in many cases, very deplorable indeed. 


201. Would it be an action against the local authority, or vagainst the 


tramway company ? 
Against the tramway company, I should imagine. 


202. Lord Carlingford.| Then the local authority has full power to compel 
the tramway company to repair, if it chooses to exercise its power ; is that so! 
It has power. 


203. But it does not exercise it ? 
As a rule, it does not exercise .it. 


204. Earl of Redesdale.| Is there any penalty for leaving the tramway for 
any number of days without repair r aerate 

There is a power, I think, on the part of the local authority to take the 
repair into their own hands, and to charge the tramway company’ with the 
expense. 


205. But there is no penalty ? 
I am not sure. It is Clause 28 of the Generai Act of 1870. 


206. Do you not think that a penalty, with a daily payment until the thing 
was done, would be a very good thing’ | 

Anything would be good, I think, that secured the streets being kept in good 
repair. . 


207. Chairman.| The process here laid down is that the local authority 
have aright to do the repairs themselves, and recover the expense ? 

Yes; in some cases the local authority hold money of the tramway companies 
in their hands from which they can execute the repairs. But the state of bad 
repair into which the streets have been allowed to fall has become exceedingly 
serious in. many cases, and it is getting tramways into very bad repute 
indeed. 


208. Lord Carlingford.| Do you remember where those cases are? 

I remember ‘numbers of them. Camberwell is the worst. I was called 
upon to inspect the tramways there, and the state of the streets is horrible. 
Almost throughout the entire length of the tramways in Camberwell, the rails 
are loose, the spikes have given way, the crossings are in a very bad condition, 
and the paving is very bad. In cases where asphalte has been used, the 
asphalte is all broken up and in holes, and so dangerous, that the local autho- 
rity have had to fillit up with gravel to try and get rid of the nuisance as far as 
they could. Now I believe that they are likely to enter into some arrangement 
to improve matters, but in the meantime, and for some time past, the public 
in Camberwell have been. suffering very grievously from the state of the 
tramways. 3 


209. Do you know of any similar case in other cities ? 

Not so bad; but in a.great number of cases the pavement is not kept up to 
the level of the tramway, and the consequence is that. in endeavouring to cross 
the tram-rail, the wheels. of vehicles get. wrenched, and go skirting and skim- 
ming along the rail. 


210. Karl of Redesdale.| In those cases are the shareholders in the tramway 
companies receiving good payments £ 
In many cases they are paying good dividends. 
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211. Is that the case in Camberwell? | ie ioe WI Re 
There it is the London Tramways ‘Company, and I do not think that has H.G, Calcraft. — 


been in qui ood:a financial position as some of the others. a8 a ane 
been in quite so g P . Major General — 
212. Chairman.) Do you know whether the local authority complain that C-S. Hutchinson, © 


this clause does not give them sufficient power, or is the state of things which sin es 
you have described simply owing to their neglect ? onth Habrices ae 
I think it is simply owing to their disinclination to put the power they have reer to 


into operation. 


213. Harl of Redesdale.| Would it not be a good thing to have a penalty 
upon the local-authority ? ete 

A penalty is very much wanted somewhere; I do not care upon whom it eax. 
is put. See 

214. Chairman.| In the case that you mentioned in Camberwell, are the 
rails intended to be level with the road ? 

Yes, in all cases of street tramways, except in very rare instances, ‘the tram- 
ways are level with the road. In the case of the Wantage Tramway the regular 
railway rail is employed because it is on the side of the road, and is not crossed | | 
by the ordinary vehicular traffic. 3 ile. 


215. But there would be no difficulty in applying steam with the level ee. 
rails ? nt 

No; it is so applied in the Vale of Clyde, and at allthe other places where 
experiments have been tried. There is one other point which I should like to 
mention, and that is, whether in any future Act where tramways are to be 
sanctioned for the use of steam, the mode of construction of the tramway should 
not be first of all submitted to the Board of Trade for approval. 


216. Do you inspect the tramways now before they are opened ? 
We do. 


217. But you would have the plans submitted to you ° 4 
I think the proposed method of construction to be adopted should be sub- 
mitted to the Board of Trade. 


218. Lord Carlingford.] ‘The permanent way ? 
The permanent way. 


219. Lord Redesdale.| But you can order anything you please ? 
I do not think we can. 


220. Surely in every case they are bound to adopt any new scheme of improve- a 
ment that the Board of Trade may order ? a 
They are; but so long as the tramway has been satisfactorily constructed 
when it is inspected, it would be going very far to order its re-con- Lo 
struction. : “ta 
221. But you could object to anything being done, and give them notice from Bik 
the beginning that only one sort of railway will be approved of ? ee 
Yes; but you do not know when they are constructing, and, therefore, I 
think that if before construction the tramway company were called upon to 
submit the mode of construction which they intended to adopt for approval, or 


otherwise, it would be a very salutary thing. That is the case in one of the as 
Lendon Tramways ; they are bound to submit for the approval of the Board of Bey. 
Trade the mode of construction that they intend to adopt, and I think that it Sie 
would be a very healthy rule to apply to all cases, particularly where steam is pes, 
proposed. Boe 


222. Chairman. | What do you mean precisely by the “mode of construc- 
tion” ; do you mean that they should lay plans and sections of the whole line 
before you ? 

I mean a section of the permanent way, so that we might know the character ans 
of the rail, the mode of fixing it, and the nature of the paving. : 


223. Are there any other remarks that you wish to make to the Committee, 
either upon the General Act or upon any other point ? 
No, nothing further strikes me. 


15.) pe. 4 224. I think 
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; eg ’ efficiency of the boilers to be used in tramway engines, are you not r 
jor General Yes. The inspection of the boilers might be too big a matter to be under- 


taken, but a certificate of efficiency might very well be called for. 


225. Earl of Redesdale.] Who is to give the certificate ? 
The tramway company, I suppose. 


_ goa, I think you are in favour of requiring a certificate in regard to the © 


226. They are to certify that their own engine is a good one? . 
They would have to certify that it had been tested up to a certain pressure. 


227. Chairman.) Do you attach much importance to that suggestion ? 
Yes, I think it is an important point. : 


228. I think the suggestion was made before the Committee of last year 
that the Board of Trade certificate should be given to the drivers of these 
tramway engines ; has the Board of Trade any opinion upon that point ; 

I have not heard that question discussed. (Mr. Calcraft.) 1 think the Board 
of Trade was very strongly against it. ae . 


The Witnesses are directed to withdraw. 


Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Monday next, at Two o'clock. 
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Die Lune, 3° Martu, 1879. 


LORDS PRESENT: 


Marquess of Ripon. Lord CoLvILLE OF CULROSS. 
Earl of Dery. Lord SILCHESTER. 

Earl of Drvon. Lord HARTISMERE. 

Earl CowPrr. Lord CARLINGFORD. 

Earl of REDESDALE. Lord Norton. 

Viscount CARDWELL. 


Tor MARQUESS OF RIPON, In THE CuHarR. 


Mr. JAMES ALLPORT is called in; and Examined, as follows: 


229. Chairman. ] You are, I believe, the General Manager of the Midland 
Railway ? 
Yes. 


230. And in that capacity you have given much consideration to the subject 
of tramways ? 
I have. 


231. What is your opinion with respect to them, when constructed in thickly 
populated districts ? 

I think, as a rule, that they answer a very useful purpose; they no doubt 
carry a very large number of passengers that could not otherwise be accommo- 
dated, but I think that they should be more under the control of the district 
authorities ; I should go to the extent of saying that it would be far better for 
the local authorities themselves to construct the tramways, and have them 
entirely under their control. There is also another point which I would suggest 
for consideration, and that is the gauge of tramways; I think that the present 
gauge of tramways, both in town and country districts, is objectionable, and 
_ that they would be equally useful, and in fact, more useful, if they had a 
narrower gauge than the existing gauge, which is the ordinary gauge of rail- 
ways, 4 feet 8} inches. 


32. You do not, then, attach importance to their being of the same gauge as 
the railways 
No, not at all; I think they would accommodate the traffic just as well, and 
any amount of traffic that is to be exchanged between the tramways and the 
railways could be easily transhipped ; in fact, it is, as a rule, almost universally 
transhipped from one system to the other. Again, with a narrower gauge, the 
tramway would be far more useful ; lighter carriages and lighter engines could 
be used, supposing that steam is to be employed upon tramways. 


233. You do not see any advantage in their being able to convey railway 


trucks ; 
Not at all; on the contrary. I think there would be very great disadvantage. 
A railway truck, if loaded, fur instance, with coals, which probably would be 
_ the article which these tramways would best accommodate, would carry from 
10 to 11 tons of coals; you cannot stop that track upon a tramway with the 
same facility as you can upon a railway, either with horses or with locomotive 
15.) D power ; 
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power ; and it is a very serious thing to have one or two or three trucks of ten 
tons each, required to be suddenly pulled up in case of apprehended accident, 
or any case of an emergency. 


234. Do you regard tramways as likely, under certain circumstances, to be 
useful feeders to railways ? 

Yes, I think so. I do not'at all object to the introduction of tramways; on 
the contrary, I think they are very useful adjuncts to railways, and certainly 
they will accommodate a large number of people who would not otherwise be 
accommodated. 


235. You mean in districts into which it would not be worth while to make 
a regular railway branch ? 


PO ay | 
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I think so. Wherever the ordinary railway gauge would be,necessary, or — 


the traffic would justify the ordinary gauge, there I think it ought to be a 
railway ; but there are hundreds of small places which might readily be accom- 
modated by tramways upon the narrow gauge down to the railways, which 
would be far more economical and far more convenient for the traffic, and less 
inconvenient to the public than if the ordinary gauge was adopted. 


236. Do you think that there are cases in which the tramways would enter 
into competition with railways ? 

Yes, [have no doubt that they will be in competition with railways, but 
I think competition is what railways must be subject to under any circum- 
stances. At the same time I think that the competition whieh would be intro- 
duced by the tramways, under existing circumstances, would not be quite fair 
to the railways for many reasons. First of all, a railway cannot be constructed 
along a highway or street; it must purchase land and houses, and go to a very 
large expense. Then the construction of the lines themselves involve very 
deep cuttings, high embankments, and so on, whereas a tramway is laid down 
upon the surface of the read, and there is no land to purchase. That is one 
feature subjecting the railway to, I will not call it an unfair competition, but at 
any rate a very disadvantageous competition. Then again the incidence of 
taxation is another very important matter. I apprehend it is not contemplated to 
tax the passengers upon tramways. Now I am sorry to say that railways by a 
legal decision are taxed to a very much larger extent than I apprehend is even 
contemplated by the Legislature, inasmuch as with regard to the great bulk 
of the third-class passengers now carried even below a penny per mile, the 
duty is levied upon the receipts. That is another unfair competition which the 
railways would be subject to. Either the duty should be made applicable to the 
tramways or the railways should be relieved of it. 


237. Do you wish to make any remarks with respect to the establishment of 
tramways in the streets of London, or other large towns ? 

As to that 1 think, probably, you will have evidence from a gentleman who 
has had more practical experience than I have. In the towns I think it would 
be far better if the tramways were constructed by, and entirely under the 
control of the local authorities ; and there, again, I think it would be far better 
if they were constructed upon a narrow gauge. I could give one or two 
instances of the narrow-gauge tramways being very successful. Take the 
Festiniog Railway, in Wales, and also the Glyn Valley Railway, both of which are 
narrow gauge. I have notseen the Glyn Valley Railway myself, but a friend of 
mine is intimately acquainted with it. There you have a tramway, I think of 
about 1 foot 10 inch gauge; it faccommodates a large traffic, and there is no 
difficulty‘in working the steep gradients, and stopping the carriage or train at 
very short notice; whereas with these heavy railway trucks or carriages, you 
could not possibly stop in the same time. In fact there is too much dead 
weight, and too little profitable load to justify such heavy carriages being used 
upon the tramways of the country; and the same will apply to tramways in 
towns. If you are to have those heavy weights worked with steam-power, Or 
to have railway trucks upon tramways, the whole of the tramways now con- 
structed will have to be re-constructed ; the permanent way is certainly not 
sufficiently strong to carry the weights that would be necessary. 


238. The instances that you have given are cases in the country, I think ; do 
you apply the remark equally to towns ? 


- 1 think 
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I think so. In towns it would be practically a passenger trathe ; you would 
not contemplate goods or mineral traffic on tramways in towns, such as Iondon, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and so on; and I think that you might adopt a carriage 
sufficiently capacious or large for the traffic, and which would yet be very much 
less inconvenient to the public. It must be patent to everyone who drives 
where these tramways are established that the streets are often very narrow, 
and that you have great difficulty in getting out of the way of the tramway 
cars. I have experienced it myself; in fact only last week on a tramway I had 
a very narrow escape of a serious accident. The tram-rails pretty well fit the 
wheels of ordinary vehicles, and if they get into the groove you cannot very 
well get them out; and on that occasion I was very near meeting with an 
accident. On the narrow gauge, of course you could have only one wheel on 
the tramway rail at once. 


239. You said that you thought that the local authority should have as much 
as possible the management and control of tramways; do you mean that they 
should work them themselves 7 

That is a matter of detail that might be considered; if the authorities con- 
structed the tramways they would know where they were most wanted, and 
they would make them with a view to the greatest public convenience, and the 
least possible inconvenience. A tramway company, of course, will make the 
tramway if it can where it will pay best, and other districts would probably have 
to go unserved. 


240. At present the local authorities have an absolute veto, except under 
certain restrictions, on the construction of the tramway, and they are 
empowered to make the tramway if they like, but not to work it; is not 
that so? 

Quite so; in our large towns there are certain districts which would be well 
aecommodated by a tramway, but probably a company would not feel, itself 
justified in incurring the outlay; whereas a corporation or local authority 
would. 


241. Do you consider that the time has arrived for the use of steam upon 
tramways? 

_ That is rather a difficult question; as a user of streets and horses, J have not 
seen an engine that horses will face very well; I have no doubt that, like every- 
thing else, the horses would get accustomed to it the same as they have to 
railways ; but in the country I should have less objection to it than in 
towns. 


242. | think you said that you considered that the existing tram lines now 
worked by horse power would require to be reconstructed if they were used for 
steam ? . 

They would ; the metals are not heavy enough; in fact the whole construc- 
tion of the tramways is merely for light vehicles as compared with heavy railway 
carriages or trucks. 


243. That would even be the case, you think, if they used light cars? 
Yes, it would be so with steam power, 


i 


244. Do you consider that the notices at present required to be given by the 
promoters of Tramway Provisional Orders or Bills are satisfactory ; or have you 
any complaint to make upon that subject ? ; 

It may have been an oversight, but last Session, without any notice, or without 
the cognizance of the solicitor of the Midland Railway Company, a tramway 
company obtained power to construct a tramway across the main line of the 
Midland Railway, and on the level between Gloucester and Bristol. I consider 
that that ought not to have been permitted. It is a very serious thing. 


245. Lord Norton.] What is the name of that tramway? 
It is called the Gloucester Tramway. 


240. Chairman..| Was that a case of a Provisional Order? 
_ A Provisional Order“ The main line of the Midland Railway is crossed by it 
on the level, and they have power of course to cut through the rails, which they 
will'do, and we have not a word to say. 
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247. Under Parliamentary practice they would have been required to give 
you notice, would they not ? 

They would. In fact, Parliament would scarcely grant a level crossing of 
that character now. It is a most important main line; very full of traffic, as 
everyone knows. It is the main line from Bristol to Birmingham and the 
north, and a tramway level crossing is not by any means a desirable thing to 
have there. 


248. You are not able to say whether that was on account of a defect in the 


notices required by the Board of Trade, or whether it was negligence on the. 


part of the promoters ! 
I am not prepared to say how it escaped the notice of our solicitors, but it 
certainly did escape their notice ; and the first we heard of it was the notice 


to put the tramway down. 


249. Lord Norton.] Was such a notice to you required by the Board of 
Trade ? 

I cannot answer that question. It was done by Provisional Order, I know. 
It may have escaped notice in this way, that it is the Midland Railway crossing 
a turnpike road on the level ; the tramway purports to be laid along the turn- 
pike road, but it so happens that in laying it along the turnpike road they must 
cross the Midland main line. | 


250. Lord Colville of Culross.| Is that tramway to be worked by steam or 
by horse power ? Fi 

By horse power. I do not think that any notice could have been given, be- 
cause | am quite certain that the attention of the solicitors would have been 
called to it if a notice had been given. 


251. Lord Redesdale.| What gauge would you recommend for tramways ? 

I am not wedded to any particular gauge. A gauge of about 2 ft., or 2 ft. 
3 in., or even 2 ft. 6 in., would accommodate almost any passenger carriage that 
might be required. 

2x2. What width would the carriage be if the passengers sat as in 
omnibuses ! 

The same width as omnibuses are at present; there is no difficulty in con- 
structing them. 


253. The carriage would project over the wheels r 
Yes. 


254. Chairman.| Do you consider that short branch lines of railway through 
purely agricultural districts are likely to pay ! 

No, my experience is the reverse of that. There are very few branch lines 
that pay per se, and they are just about as costly in the country as the main 
lines. I think the time has come when some cheaper mode of affording 
railway accommodation to the outlying districts of the country should be 
adopted, and that that can be done by these narrow gauge tramways converging 
on the lines of railways throughout the country. 


255. You mean narrow gauge steam tramways ? 
Either worked by steam or by horses ; I have no objection to steam, if properly 
controlled. : 


256. Lord Carlingford.] In the cases that you speak of you mean that the 
main line would pay better without the branches? 

The capital upon the branch lines is not profitable, and consequently the 
main line capital would be more profitable if the branches had not been made. 
I think that is patent to every one with any practical experience of railways. — 


257. Lord Norton.] Do you know anything about the experiment which has 
been made at Leicester with steam tramways ? 
Yes, it was a successful experiment. 


258. Do you know for how long that experiment went on ? 
I do not. 


259. What effect had it on the Midland Railway ; was it serviceable to them ? 
It does not affect the Midland. 
260. Is 
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260. Is it a feeder to the station? 

I scarcely think that it affected them; it is more convenient for the town 
itself and the suburban districts ; it goes from a place called Belgrave, and it 
does not compete at all with the Midland, nor does it run down to the station 
at all; it passes the end of the street leading to the station. 


261. Do you know at all aed that plan was abandoned after the experiment 
had been tried ? 

I donot. I do know that although there was very little noise, or steam, or 
smoke from the engine, horses were very timid and shy of it; in fact, I have 
experienced that myself. 


262. The streets of Leicester, I think, are not very wide ? 

They are not. I can hardly conceive of anything more startling to a horse 
than to pass a steam-engine upon the tramways, and in several of the streets of 
Liverpool, which are very narrow, there being very little space left for ordinary 
traffic, if, in addition to the tram-carriage, the horses had to face anything in 
the shape of an engine, whether worked by steam or not, it would be something 
new to which they are not accustomed, and horses are very timid. If the 
horses have to face these machines, whatever they may be, however they may 
be constructed, they are so different to what a horse has been accustomed to 
see upon a road, that | think they would be very dargerous. 


263. Lord Carlingford.| Do you not suppose that upon a country road, in 
some respects, horses would be more apt to be alarmed than in the street + 

I think they would. In fact, 1 know from my own experience, not with a 
steam tramway engine, but with agricultural engines and steam rollers, that 
although the men in attendance on them are exceedingly careful, and always 
stop and do all they can to avoid giving unnecessary alarm to horses, yet I 
have sometimes had very great difficulty in riding past one of them. 


264. But, on the other hand, these tramway engines need not be as objec- 
tionable as the engines that you speak of ; they may be made less alarming, may 
they not ? 

They may. I do not object to steam tramways by any means. I speak 
simply from a railway point of view. It is more for engineers to say how they 
can construct an engine that shall not be dangerous to the horse traffic of the 
roads. 


265. Lord Norton.| 1s it your impression that the scheme in Leicester was 
abandoned from the people in the place not liking it? 

I have no impression upon the matter. It was not a tramway which caused 
much inquiry on my part, because it did not affect the Midland Railway. 


266. Do you know of any other cases of experiments in steam tramways ? 
I do not. 


267. Earl of Derby.| Do you look forward to tramways being largely used 
as feeders to railways ? 
I do. 


268. Being constructed by or with the assistance of the railway companies 
themselves in places where the traffic would not be sufficient to justify the 
expense of making a railway ? 

That opens up a new question, which probably has not been considered by 
many boards, that is to say, the construction of tramways by railway companies 
themselves ; whether they are made by the companies or by local parties, I 
think it is desirable that tramways should be established ; I will not say lone 
tramways, but tramways to villages three or four or five miles off a railway ; 
that is the description of tramway that | allude to, and I think that they would 
be exceedingly useful if they are made economically; and it would probably be 
better if they were made by the parties most interested, that is to say, the 
inhabitants of, say, a populous village or good agricultural district, because 
they are not expensive. 


269. But I may take it from you that the question has not yet been enter- 
tained of tramways being constructed by or with the assistance of railway 
companies : 

»(15.) D3 Certainly 
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Certainly not by the Midland Company ; | am not aware of any instance of 
the Midland Company having been requested to consider the subject. 


270. Viscount Cardwell.] But it might be a very useful thing, inasmuch as 
branch railways are so costly, to have a mode of obtaining traffic which would 


be much less costly ? 

Yes. 

271. The tramways would bring traffic to the railways: 

Yes, I think it would be very desirable, if railway companies were empowered 
to make tramways where, after due consideration, they were thought necessary 
for the accommodation of the district. , 


272, And you have no strong opinion that it would be impossible to work 
them by mechanical power ? E 

No, I have not; on the contrary, I think it may be practicable. It is more 
a question, as I have already stated, of the public using the streets or the 


roads. 
{The Witness withdrew. 


Mr. HENRY OAKLEY, is called in; and Examined, as follows : 
273. Chuirman.| I BELIEVE you are the General Manager of the Great 


Northern Railway . 
I am. 


274. In the management of the business of the Company, have you had. 


occasion. to consider the question of the communication between, villages and 
small towns adjacent to the Great Northern Railway, which are without, 
direct railway communication ? 

Yes, on several occasions, our experience having been that the smaller branches 
already existing, whether made by ourselves or by other promoters, have been 
very unprofitable in consequence of the relatively large expense involved in 
making short railways, and also the cost of working them. ‘They are obliged 
to have stations and signals, and all the paraphernalia of the best modern line, 
and the cost of these is so great that it is impracticable for them to be made 
profitably ; we have some branches whose earnings have never paid the pro- 
moters, I think, a penny. 


275. Has that led you to feel it to be your duty to discourage the con- 
struction of branches which might have been otherwise for the public 
convenience? 


Yes, and to suggest-to the promoters that they should try and construct 


tramways at something like half, or a third, of the cost of those railways, 
and that then they might ensure a profitable return; the accommodation 
which a tramway would give would be amply sufficient for 99 cases out of 100 
in agricultural districts. ) 


276. You say that you have made suggestions of that kind ? 

Yes. At present we have two cases before us in which they have got the 
power to make their roads, but have not proceeded with them, because they 
have found themselves unable to use steam power. One is a tramway from 
Boston, in Lincolnshire, along-side the road. It supplies a series of villages, 
running about 11 miles out in a northerly direction from Boston. 


277. To the eastward of your existing line’ 


Yes, considerably. It is almost on the shore; it is a very flat country; the: 


road is very wide, and there is generally a large grass verge on either side of 
the road, where a, tramway could be readily laiddown. I think that is pro- 


bably one of the most favourable opportunities for testing a steam tramway that, 


could be readily devised. Then there is another short line at Helpston, a place 
about four miles north of Peterborough, to a little old-fashioned market town 
called Market Deeping, which formerly was on the high road to the north. The 
railway missed it by three miles, and Market Deeping has gone to the bad ever 
since. They want to get connected with life and vitality, and therefore they 
propose a railway ; but that is in the same condition; no railway 33 miles long 
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can be worked with profit with the ordinary steam ‘engine, and driver and 
guard, and establishments ‘at each end. Here, again, 1 have recommended 
them to make it a tramway, and get authority to use steam. 


278. You do not think it would do without power to use steam ? 
No, I think not, because they are obliged to follow the gradients of the 
country, and | think the wear and tear of horses would be too much for them. 


279. Can you form any opinion as to whether, if economically eonstructed 
and: steam were used, tramways could be made to pay? 

It could only be an opinion, and that opinion must be founded upon the state- 
ments made to me by the promoters.of those lines as to the traffic that exists; and 
assuming that their statements of the traffic are right, they would make a 
profit if they made a tramway, but would not make a profit if they made a 
railway. 


280. What is your opinion with respect to the question of gauge ? 

I think im most.cases a narrower gauge than a railway would be beneficial. 
It would take up, first of all, physically speaking, less of the road; but, further 
than that, it would enable their engines and their carriages and their gear to 
be made very much lighter. For every inch that you add to the breadth of a 
vehicle, you ‘have to increase the strength of the vehicle, not im proportion to 
the added inch only, but all round. Now, todemonstrate that, taking a coal 
truck on a railway, which itself weighs 44 tons, its load will probably weigh 
from seven to eight tons more; that is 12 tons, or three tons to a wheel. No 
tramway could carry that, unless it was made as strong as a railway. Not only 


the insistent weight, but the strain caused by the haulage of such a heavy | 


moving body would require it to be made as strong as arailway. I am fortified 
in my opinion by the experience of the little Festiniog Tramway, where they 
carry very large loads, certainly of a special commodity, but they manage to 
make a profit on it, and I would strongly recommend any tramway promoter 
who consulted me to make his tramroad not more than 2 feet, or 2 feet 6 inches 
wide. I think, with that, all the service that the country requires could be effi- 
ciently and economically done. 


281. Harl of Redesdale.| What would be the width of the carriage on such a 
gauge ? 
I should think 4 feet or 4 feet 6 inches from outside to outside. 


282. Would that be wide enough for people to sit, as inan omnibus, opposite 
to each other? 

No, I do not think that I should seat them in that way; I should seat them 
back to back. 


283. Chairman.| You do not think that the necessity for transhipment, when 
the goods arrived at the railway, would be of serious importance ? 

It is of course an object to avoid transhipment if you can; but you must not 
avoid it at too great a cost. I think it would be cheaper on the whole to bear the 
expense of transhipment than to carry the goods through in the heavy vehicle 
at an imcreased cost in wear and tear and in the construction of the per- 


manent way, unless.there was a very large traffic, and then you would have 
a railway. 


284. At present the general rule has been to require 4 feet 84 inches gauge ; 
I understand that you think that it would be better to make the general rule 
the other way ? 

Certainly; I speak more especially of country roads. I say nothing about 
the metropolis, but in country roads I think the rule should be to make the 


gauge narrow instead of wide. It would be equally serviceable and more 
beneficial to the promoters. 


285. Are there any other minor advantages which you think that.a tramway 
would have over a railway for these sort of districts ? 

You would save all the expense of a terminal station and of signal points and 
locking apparatus, and, in fact, all the conditions which are indisputably 


necessary when you have to run at high speeds, but which are not necessary 
when you are limited to a certain low speed. 
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286. You are contemplating a single line, are you not, as a rule ? 
Yes, I am contemplating a single line, for I think that would be sufficient 
th passing places or turnout places at stated intervals. 


287. Earl of Redesdale.] Do you think the line ought to be carried in the 
centre of the road or at the side? 

I have thought a little about that, and it appears to me that the centre of the 
road is preferable. 


288. If the line is carried on one side is it not unfairly injurious to the pro- 
prietors on that side? 

It appears to me to be so; and further than that, if it is in the middle of the 
road vehicles going in either direction would run on the side of the road and 
be out of mischief. fas 


289. Lord Norton.] Could that be so in the Boston case, which you have 
mentioned ? 

It could be the case by arrangement. The promoters have designed it on 
one side of the road, but they would have no difficulty in putting their tramway 
in the middle, and widening the road at the side if necessary. 


290. Lord Carlingford.| But in many eases placing the tramway in the 
middle of the road would have the effect, would it. not, of bringing vehicles nearer 
to the tram than they would be if the tramway were on one side of the road + 

Quite so; but the vehicles keeping to the left-hand must get near to the 
tram, whichever side it was, unless you got it out of the way altogether. 


291. Then there is always the liability of houses being built upon the 
frontage ? 

Yes, and for that reason I thought the side of the road objectionable where 
it is possible to put the tramway in the centre of the road. 


292. Chairman.] You have been hitherto contemplating tramways as feeders 
to railways; do you wish to say anything with respect to tramways as com- 
petitors with railways ? 

Such competition as they would create would be in, or adjacent to, towns, where 
they may be carrying traffic for some miles alongside a railway. There they 
would undoubtedly be competitors, and formidable competitors, because, as Mr. 
Allport put it, they have not to pay for their land; they are. very lightly taxed 
on their property, and they are still less taxed on their income. I would cer- 
tainly put it as high as this; that if they are allowed to go untaxed (and I 
certainly shall not advocate their being taxed), the fair thing would be to 
take the tax off the railways. 


293. Lord Silchester.| You would “level down”? 
Exactly. 


294. Lord Carlingford.| Have you yourself had any experience as to th 
alarm caused to horses by steam tramways ? ; 
I have not. 


295. Lord Colville of Culross.| Have you seen the Provisional Order this 
Session for a tramway at Stoke-upon-Trent. 


Yes. . 


296. I observe that one of the clauses of that Provisional Order is, that the 
tramways may be used for the purpose of conveying passengers, animals, goods, 
minerals, and parcels ? . 

Yes ; and they follow it up by saying, that no railway vehicle shall go upon 
the tramways. . 


297. If they are to compete with the railways in all those particulars, that is 
an additional reason why railways and tramways should be put upon the same 
footing, is it not? 

Yes, undoubtedly, and I apprehend that it would not be long before that was 


a at it is only a question of money at the present moment; at least ‘I 
ope so. ; : . 


298. Earl 


298. Earl of Redesdale.] Do you not think that tramways ought to 
contribute more than they do now to the maintenance of the roads that 
they use ? 

That suggestion appears to be an equitable one; but, on the other hand, 
looking at it as a commercial enterprise, if the tramways are taxed too heavily, 
so that they will not pay, they will not be constructed. 


299. Chairman.| Do you agree with Mr. Aliport in thinking that, as a rule, 
it would be desirable that tramways should be constructed by thie local 
authorities ° 

Yes, I agree with him that it would be a very desirable thing to do. The 
only fear I experience about it is that it might not then be done at all. 


300. Earl of Redesdale.| In what way should you propose that the proper 
maintenance of the tramways should be insisted upon ? 

I think that the local authority should have the same power over tramways 
that the Board of Trade have now over railways. Ifa railway gets out of order 
now, the Board of Trade have the right to inspect it, and to say what should be 
done. It would be too much to ask the Board of Trade to go and inspect every 
little tramway in the country, but on the representation of the local authority, 
the Board of Trade Officer might go and inspect its condition, with the view to 
pronounce authoritatively on the improvements to be made. 


301. We have evidence already before us that the local authority in Camber- 
well especially, where the tramways are said to be in a very bad state, do not 
interfere or take any pains to put them right ; what would you recommend in 
such a case as that? 

Then there must be some body to stir up the local authority, and the Board 
of Trade might doit. I should think that any representation from the public 
of a fact of that sort, supposing it to be a fact, and not a mere complaint, would 
be a sufficient ground of procedure; besides, independently of that, a tramway 
could be indicted as a nuisance now if it is not kept in order. 


302. Who could indict ? 
Anybody; any of the parishioners suffering. 


The Witness withdrew. 


Mr. MYLES FENTON, is called in; and Examined, as follows : 


303. Chairman.| | BELIEVE you are the General Manager of the Metropolitan 
Railway ? 
I am. 


304. And you have held that appointment since the opening of the line ? 
Since the opening in 1863. 


305. Have you a map of the metropolitan lines ? 
I have (producing a map). 


306. I believe that your company has upon various occasions opposed pro- 
posals for the establishment of tramways in the metropolis? 

Yes, we have very frequently. The first serious opposition that we made 
was in 1873, when there was a project for making a tramway along the 
whole length of the Metropolitan Railway between Paddington and King’s 
Cross. There were also at the same time in connection with the same scheme 
lateral branches; but after a very severe opposition and a very strong fight, 
and after the expenditure of a great deal of money in opposing the scheme, it 
was thrown out by Parliament. Since that time there have been minor schemes 
which we have always succeeded in defeating. 


307. In what capacity did you oppose those attempts ? 


~ In the capacity of frontagers along the Euston and Marylebone Roads. We 


have stations there, and it was in that capacity, and in that capacity alone, as 


I understand, and that we had a locus standi. We had no locus standi as com- 
petitors. 
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ee ‘Mr. M. Fenton. 508. You were frontagers in right of your stations, I suppose ? 

- -grd March 1879. Yes. | ei 

eae 309. There are several tramway schemes before Parliament this year, I 

a believe 7 ; 

e | There are. There are two schemes which practically are the same as those 

Bae of 1873, which cover nearly the whole of the Marylebone-road between King’s 

Fon Cross and Paddington, and which run through several streets in Paddington. 
Those schemes are opposed by the vestries. One has been abandoned, but the 
other still remains. 


Bee 310. Are they proceeding by way of Bill ? 
ioe ne) By way of Bill. 


311, Will you state briefly to the Committee the argument which you wish 

to adduce on behalf of your company in respect to the establishment of these 
pi tramways: 
ee Our view is this, that we think the time has come when not only ourselves 
fe but the public bodies, the vestries, and others, should be protected against these 
RL constant attempts to make tramways through the crowded streets of the metro- 
polis. They have already, in our opinion, advanced quite near enough to the 
centre, and if they were allowed to contiuue, further into the still denser 
thoroughfares, there is no doubt that very serious public inconvenience would 
Re result. The attempts that have been made hitherto have always, as 1 bave 
is already said, been frustrated, but we are coustantlv open to these attacks. The 
Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Companies have spent something like 
13,000,000 J. in constructing these underground railways, which have chiefly 
for their object the taking of the traffic off the streets, and so relieving the main 
thoroughfares. If these tramways are continued, the primary object for 
which those railways were constructed would, it appears to us, be defeated. 
We think that ‘the time has arrived when Parliament should say that within 
a certain radius, say, of the city or of the centre of London, these tramways 
should not be permitted to come. 


312. Lord Norton.] In the case that you mentioned where the vestries were 
the opponents, who were the promoters ? 

The London Street Tramways Company was one promoter; I forget the 
name of the other; there were two companies. 


313. But they could not have moved without the consent of the local 
authority ? . 
No; the local authorities object. 


314. But no company can make a tramway without the consent of the local 
authority F 

That is quite true, but our case is this: that we think that neither the 
vestries nor ourselves should be constantly placed in the position of having to 
oppose these schemes. { 


215. Chairman.| Will you explain to the Committee what you mean by the 
x inconveniences of tramways in crowded thoroughfares °° 
‘They are apparent to anyone who watches the operations at. such places as, 
say, the corner of the Hampstead-road, and at other points, say, at Moorgate- 
street, where the tramears have to stand in the centre of the road, and the 
change of horses takes place. There is a constant interruption and a constant 
block of traffic. This evil would be very seriously aggravated if the tram- 
ways were to carry their lines further into the heart of the city, and had these 
changing places in still more crowded thoroughfares. 


316. Would those inconveniences, in your opinion, be greater if steam were 

employed ? ; 

I donot know that they would. There is only one thing which has occurred 

to me with reference to the use of steam, and it is this: that if the steam power 

is in a separate vehicle, then there will, no doubt, be a greatly increased incon- 
ns venience to the traffic, because the steam engine would. have to be unhooked 
mr, from the car, and would have to run round the car. to the other end,-so oceu- 
pying very considerable space in the thoroughfare for sometime; and, if the 
traffic 
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traffic were very beavy and the cars running at very short intervals, prac- 
tically, the street. would be continually occupied by a standing car and the 
engine running round. 


317. That would not be the case where the engine and the car were in the 
same vehicle ? 

No, there would be rather an advantage if they were together, because 
at present one of the inconveniences is having to change the horses round from 
one end of the car to the other. 


318. Is there any other point to which you wish to call the attention of the 
Committee ? 

There is only one other point, and that is the question of locus standi. At present 
the railway companies are allowed to appear in opposition to tramway schemes, 
however greatly they may affect their interest, only if they are frontagers, and 
not on the point of competition. Now, we might have schemes for tramways 
running almost parallel with our railways, and we should not be entitled to be 
heard ; and we think that in the metrupolis, where we are subject to com- 
petition, we ought to have a voice in the hearing of the case. 


319. At present you can only appear as frontagers ? 
That is all. 


320. Harl.of Derby.| To what extent is there a competition between your 
line and a tramway running parallel with it; is not the speed of the tramway 
very much slower than that of your line: 

Yes, itis. We have at present positively no competition with tramways; we 
have an indirect competition as between King’s Cross and the City; but it 
does not affect us very seriously. We have no line of tramway running 
parallel with any portion of our system; they run almost at right angles to our 
system. 


321. Then, as a matter of fact, you have not at present suffered from com- 
petition: 

We have not, but we have been threatened with it constantly. 
322. Harl of Redesdale.| Are there any tramways within the circuit of your 
line ? , 

No, there are none; all that have been attempted have hitherto been thrown 
out. 


323. Then what is the one that you talked of as competing with you between 
King’s Cross and the City ? - 

That is the one from the Angel, at Islington, running down the City-road 
to Mooryate-street. 


324. Viscount Cardwell.| The fact is, that you have as much traffic as you can 
carry, have you not? 

Oh, dear, no; I am happy to say that that is not so. Our capacity is not by 
- any means exhausted at this moment; we could increase both the number of 
our trains, and the size of our trains. It happens that upon our metropolitan 
railways there is a considerable pressure at certain hours in the morning, and 
certain hours in the evening, and our difficulty is that if a train comes up and 
it is tolerably full, the passengers will not wait a couple of minutes for the next 
train, which may have room in it, but they will all rush into the first train that 
comes. Minutes in these days are of such importance that persons will 
not wait a couple of minutes when, if they did, they would have ample accom- 
modation, . 


325. Chairman.| You have in many respects advantages over any tramway 
that could be establisined in respect to the separation of the classes and comfort 
in the carriages, and other things of that kind ? 

We have no doubt ; and, moreover, although the line has been constructed at 
such an enormous outlay, our average fares are less than those charged by the 
tramway companies. As compared with them, we are also handicapped, as we 
think very unfairly, by having to pay the passenger duty, which they do not 
pay. We-have constructed our roads: at an enormous expenditure, and we are 
taxed, whereas they use the public roads practically free of charge, and pay no 

(be) E2 tax 
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\ Mr, M. Fenton. tax whatever ; but notwithstanding all these difficulties and disadvantages, our 
ee rates per mile are less than the tramway charges. We carry about 15,000 
_» 3rd March 1879 workmen to and from their work each day, and the Metropolitan District 
~~~" Company, I suppose, carry about half that number; and the extreme distance 
Rie is 15 miles, for 2d. Our average fare for all classes is slightly under a penny 
pes per passenger per mile, including first, second, and third class; and the average 
rate for third class passengers, who constitute about seven-tenths of the whole, 
is from a halfpenny to three farthings per mile. Between intermediate stations 
we charge penny fares; and I do not think that the tramway companies, except 
in one or two very exceptional cases, charge less than two pence. — 


326. The only competition that would practically touch you would be for 
short distance traffic, would it not? 

Yes, what is called the picking up traffic, traffic from half a mile to a mile; 

. for longer distances we can, of course, compete successfully both in rates and in 
speed. 

327. Lord Colville of Culross.| Do you think you would experience more 
competition from tramways, supposing that steam were permitted in the streets 
of London ? 

I do not think we should, because whatever power was used, I think, the 
speed through the streets of London would have to be restricted; eight miles an 
hour, I should think, would be the extreme speed at which tramcars would. be 
allowed to run in any case. 


328. Chairman.] Therefore, so far as you are concerned as a railway, it would 
make no difference to you whether steam or horses were used ? 
No. 


329. Lord Colville of Culross.| Have you ever heard it discussed whether a 
ae tramway using steam power is liable, under the existing law, to the railway 
& passenger duty ? 

They are not now liable; at least, they are not charged with the duty. 


339. That is a different thing ? 

It is very difficult to define what is a tramway and what is a railway. At 
present tramway companies are not assessed for the railway passenger duty ; 
but I think it is a great hardship that we, who, as I have already stated, have 
had to construct our railway at a cost of a million a mile (the tramway com- 
panies having the free use of the roads), should be charged and they not 
charged ; we think that the true solution of that difficulty is to remit the duty 
on railway traffic. 


Sah Chairman.} The case has never been tried, I suppose? 
Not to my knowledge. 


332. Lord Hartismere.| The tramways are liable to be rated, are they not? 
For ordinary local rates and taxes they are. 


The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Mr. JAMES H. SMALL, is called in; and Examined, as follows: 


Mr. J. H Small. : 333- Chairman.| You are employed by the London Tramways Company, 
— believe ? | 

J am Managing Director of that Company at the present time ; I have been 

lately appointed. . 


334. Have your company any applications before Pavliament in the present 
‘ ‘ e€ssion r . 4 
I believe they have. ‘a 


"4 335. Are those applications for the use of steam upon your existing lines, or 
: for an extension of lines? ; 

_ For extension of lines. I do not think that they apply to steam at all. 
Having only recently joined the Board, I have not looked into the Parlia- 
Beis mentary 


KES ie a 
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mentary schemes, and I am not prepared to answer fully with regard to them. 
I may say that | have been director and manager of the Glasgow Tramway 
Company for the last four years, and I have been connected with the street 
railroads in the United States and in this country since 1860. 


336. Would you in the first place tell the Committee the result of your expe- 
rience in the United States with regard to street tramways ? 

Street tramways have been a great and acknowledged success, and an 
admitted necessity in every city in the United States for a number of years. 
As a general rule they have been very successful, and I think they have given 
to the majority of people very great satisfaction. 


337. Horse tramways are used in almost everv large town in the United 
States, I think ? 
In every large town in the United States. 


338. To what extent is steam used upon these tramways? 

Up to the present time steam has only been used on street railroads, as we 
term them in the United States, in the suburbs, and generally as feeders to the 
city lines; and I may say that within a few years they have been almost 
entirely discontinued. They used to run some years ago from the suburbs in 
Chicago out to the stock-yards on the south side of the city; and on the north 
side they ran out to a cemetery; but those lines have both been discontinued. 
In Philadelphia, for some years on the Frankfort and Southwork line as it is 
called, they used to run a dummy engine as they termed it then, which, I 
believe, has also been discontinued. 1 iight say that the reason for dis- 
continuing the thing is, that it has been found generally that they could not 
make an engine of suitable strength and lightness for the work; and the wear 
and tear on the rails, and the liability of the engine to get out of order, made 
it a constant source of annoyance and bother. I might also add that they had 
an engine running some years ago on the Second Avenue-road from about 
Sixty-second or Sixty-third-street in New York to Haarlem, a distance of 
about four or five miles. They ran it for a number of years, and on account 
of the snow, and from one thing or another in the winter, they were obliged to 
discontinue it after a while. Very frequently, when they had 100 people to 
earry, the locomotive would break down, or get out of order, or something of 
that kind, and they were obliged to dispense with it. I saw, three years ago I 
think it was, two steam engines working on the Market-street line, in Phila- 
dephia, running from West Philadelphia to the Delaware River, a line about four 
miles Jong, right through the heart of the city; and I am positively informed 
that those have been discontinued. The principal difficulty seems to be to get 
something that can be cheaply worked, and which is not liable to get out of 
order. It is a question of cost. 


339. Lord Norton.) Do you know any case in which steam tramway engines 
have been discontinued on account of their danger to horses ° 

No, there is no trouble with the horses at all. I might mention that! in 
Philadelphia they ran their engines right through the heart of the city. 


340. But, generally speaking, the use of steam engines was confined to the 
suburbs ? © ; 
It was, up to three years ago. 


341. What is the width of the streets in those suburbs ? 

They are generally four-rod streets and six-rod streets, as we term them in 
America ; that would be 66 feet for a four-rod street, and 100 feet or 99 feet 
for a six-rod street. 


342. Do they run in the middle of the street or at the side? 
As a general thing they run on the side. 


343. Chairman.| Are they double lines or single lines? 
Generally, single lines. 


344. And your experience is, that the horses did not mind the steam 
engines ? 

There is no trouble about the horses at all; any person can see that there is 
no difficulty about horses by going to New York at the present time, and 
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witnessing the operation of the elevated railroads ; it is worse than any surface 
railroad in the city of New York; they rattle and roar over the horses’ heads ; 
and, as I say, in Philadelphia they ran this steam tramway engine right through 
the heart of the city. Market-street is one of the most crowded streets in 
the city, and I travelled upon it day after day, and was much interested in 
the experiment. 


345. What is the width of the street : . 

Market-street is a pretty wide street ; originally the markets of the city were 
built in the centre of it, and the traffic was at each side. It is the widest street 
in the city. 


346. The railway from New York to Washington goes through the city of 
Philadelphia, does it not? a 
Yes. 


347. I think they used horses to draw the cars there, did they not? 

I think they run round the citv now. Some years ago they used to go 
through the city, and they used to transfer into horse cars, as they term them. 
But I was going to say that the New York Central Railroad ran down to 
St. John’s Park, in the city, their freight engines, and ‘there is no trouble 
there about the steam frightening the horses. The fact of the matter is, 
that horses are just like men, they very soon get used to these things, and they 
do not pay any more attention to them than men do. 


348. Still, generally speaking, the streets in the cities of the United States 
are much wider than in England, are they not ? 

In the old cities they are quite as narrow as they arein England. In the 
newer cities in the west they have generally been made wider. Do not under- 
stand that I am particularly interested in having steam introduced, because I 
consider it part of my business to use the appliances we have at hand at the 
present time rather than to make experiments with new things. 


349. You, as managing director of the London Tramways Company, are not 
particularly anxious for steam ? 

I do not care a fig for steam. I would not go across a street to see a steam 
engine; but I merely say that the frightening of horses, and all that sort of 
thing, is a thing which is greatly exaggerated. 


350. Earl of Derby.] 1 am not sure that I quite understood you as to the ° 
reason which has caused the abandonment of steam on tramways in America ; 
you say that it is not connected with any alarm given to horses? 

No. 


351. Nor, I presume, with any objection taken to steam tramway cars on 
that score by the people of the towns through which they pass? 

The difficulty is simply the getting of an engine which will be durable and 
not liable to get out of order. . [ will lay it to you so that you will understand. 
Some years ago, in New York, they ran, as I said, an engine from Second 
Avenue and Sixty-third street to Haarlem, a distance of four miles ; they ran 
up to Sixty-third-street with horses, and then took the car on with a little loco- 
motive; that little locomotive, or the track, or something else (for there was- 
very heavy traffic), was invariably out of order; and the manager of the road 
told me that he has seen the time, in a snow storm in the winter, when there 
would be 3,000 people at the corner of Sixty-third-street who had accumulated 
there, and were waiting for this train to take them home, and they were so 
enraged at the delay, that at times he had to run out of the way to avoid lynch- 
ing. In Philadelphia an experiment has been recently tried, the most success- . 
ful experiment that ever was tried, where they ran for months with steam cars, 
sandwiched in between the horse cars, running two or three minutes apart. It 


was found after a summet’s trial that that experiment was not a success; it cost 
more to work than the horses. ' 


352. Lord Norton.] Are the tramways in the United States made by com- 
panies or by the town authorities 2 


The tramways in the United States have been invariably laid by private 
companies. 


353: Do 
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353. Do you know whether they are generally profitable 
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‘They have been profitable as a general rule. It is like everything else; it g3rd-March 1879, 


depends a great deal upon the management. 


354. Are any of the tramways in country roads outside towns? 
Yes, a great many of them. Often two towns or villages are connected by a 
tramway. 


355. Earl Cowper.] Do the tramway companies contribute towards the main- 
tenance of the reads? 

They generally maintain the roadway for 18 inches on the outside of the 
rails, and the whole of the street within the rails. 


356. Earl of Redesdale.] What is the gauge of the tramways in America, 
generally 4 
Generally 4 feet 83 inches; that is the standard gauge. 


357- Lord Norton. | Are the tramways taxed at all to the municipality - 
¥es: 


358. As a road, or by a property tax? . 
As a corporation or company. 


35y. According to value, or according to the road they occupy F 
They are taxed on their capital stock. 


360. Chairman.| Is there any regulation as to speed ? 
Generally they are not allowed to exceed seven miles an hour. 


361. Was that the average rate of speed at which they went when they used 
steam ? 

Yes ; they had to keep the samespeed. In the suburbs they frequently went 
faster than that; but in Philadelphia, where they were running with horses, 
they had to go at the same speed. 


362. Lord Carlingford.| \s there any steam tramway now at work in the 
United States that you know of: 
I cannot say that there is, that 1 know of. 


363. Chairman.| Then on the whole the experience in the United States 
has been decidedly unfavourable to the use of steam as a paying concern ? 

_ Yes; it has been considered there, and I think the result has proved that 
they can work with horses better than they can work with steam in the 
cities. 

364. Lord Hartismere.| I have seen it stated that there is great cruelty to 
horses in working them on tramways in England, and that the horses die very 
soon; is that. your experience as regards London tramways? 

Of course it is not like driving a carriage ; but there is not necessarily any 
greater mortality amongst tramway horses than there is amongst cab horses ; 
it simply depends upon the way in which they are treated, and the care that is 
taken of them. In Glasgow the mortality amongst the tramway horses is very 
slight indeed, and they have very hard work to do. 


365. Viscount Cardwell.] The gauge in America is usually 4 feet 83 inches, 
is it not? | 

It is. 

366. We have just been advised by some very eminent railway gentlemen 
that it would be much more economical and much more expedient to have a 
smaller gauge than that for tramways, and to have much less weight; do you 
agree in that opinion ? 

There is in my mind no doubt. about it. 


367. lf that were the case in America the weight would be much less, would 
it not ? ae 

So far they have built all the tramways of a 4 feet 81 inches gauge. To build 
a narrow gauge tramway would necessitate building a different style of car; you 
would have to let people in and out from the side, as you do ina railway carriage 
in this country. 
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My. J. H. Small, 368. Then the difficulty about getting engines that will pay and last in 
€ America arises from the weight; and that is connected with the gauge, 1s 
it not ? ; 

It is simply there a question of the expense of working ; and: I think the time 
will come when steam can be profitably used on the tram lines. 


369. But if the advice which we have just received were taken, and the gauge 
were smaller, then the difficulty that you speak of in America would be done 

away with, would it not: Ih 4 
Boot a I canuot say that it would; and there is another difficulty which I intended 
a to have set forth, but which perhaps has not been caught sight of. If you were 
' yunning a large service of tramway cars in the city you might be running every 
three minutes, or every two minutes, as in many places they are at certain hours 
of the day; and if a wheel broke down of a tramway car, the tramway car 
could be drawn by a pair of horses to the side of the road and allowed to remain 
there ; it does not block up the line. Whereas if you have a steam engine and 
are depending entirely for your trafic upon that steam engine, if a flue or 
anything of that kind breaks, your traffic is all stopped ; it will take some time 
to get the broken locomotive out of the way, and your traffic in the meantime 
in the street is blocked up; whereas with a pair of horses you can always get 

along. 


* 
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370. In your opinion, if the gauge were smaller and the engines were lighter, 
then we should be able to get on without these difficulties? — 

Yes, to a certain extent; but they would still exist, though in a much less 
degree. 


371. Chairman.] \s the cost of fuel for engines greater in the United States 
than it is here? 

No; I think now the cost of coal is about the same as it is.here. A few 
years ago it was much higher than it is now. 


372. Lord Cuarlingford.| What precautions were taken in those steam 
tramways to conceal the engine and to make it less alarming to horses than an 
orcinary engine is? 

They were generally covered outside; they had a jacket of sheet iron, or 
something of that kind, pretty well covering them over. 


: 373. Earl Cowper.) Were the tramways generally in the middle of the road 
or at the side ? \ 
Where they ran into the suburbs as a general thing they were at the side of 
: the road. In this experiment with the steam that I am speaking of in 
; . Philadelphia, they were at the side part of the way. 


374. Did you find the owners of the land at the side of the road objecting and 
complaining of it as a nuisance? ; 

Not in the least ; there was no objection on that score. There the tramway, 
as I said, is an acknowledged necessity. 


375+. Lord Carlingford.| Have you any knowledge of the working of what 7 
is called the Scott-Moncrieff system in New York ? 


hs I saw it in Glasgow some years ago, and I saw it last winter working in New 
ork. 


376. What information can you give the Committee on that point ? | . 

5 I saw the engine working some years ago in Glasgow, and it seerned to go | 

Ee) very well. Of course it was an experiment, and I simply regarded it at the time 

as an experiment, and to a certain extent I regard it as such at the present time. 
There has been a company formed in New York working the pneumatic car, 
which is, I believe, about the same thing as the Scott-Moncrieff, from about 
Eighty-third-street to Haarlem, a mile and a half of line, and I went out to 
see it. I travelled on the car and stayed there some time, making inquiries 
with regard to it, and it seemed to run very nicely. 


377- Lord Norton.] Has the pneumatic car any advantages over steam ? 
The great advantave over steam, I take it, ina city would be the absence of ’ 
smoke and steam, and of the fear of explosions. 


378. Lord 
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378. Lord Hartismere.| And on the ground of expense, I suppose ? 
And on the ground of expense. 


379. Lord Norton.| Pneumatic cars are less likely to frighten horses, I sup- 
pose, than steam cars ? 

I cannot say that there is much difference in that respect. Having handled 
and used a great many horses from my boyhood up in the various cities of the 
United States, and in this country, | would not have a horse that I could not 
drive to a locomotive anywhere, and I think there is no trouble in getting such 
horses. During the last four years { have brought 3,000 horses to this country 
from America, and | say a man has no business to have a horse in a city that. is 
afraid of steam, or afraid of anything else; he should be kept in the country 
until he is properly educated. In America I would not have a horse. that I 
could not drive right up to a locomotive, jump out of my buggy or carriage, and 
leave him standing unhitched and unattended by anybody; and that is a very 
common thing in that country. 


380. Lord Colville of Culross.| But in America you are accustomed to have 
railways going through the streets, and the horses naturally get accustomed to 
railways, because they see railways as much as they do omnibuses or anything else? 

Yes, it is simply a question of training. 


381. Chairman.| Do I correctly understand you to say that the Scott-Mon- 
crief system is now being worked in New York ? 
It. is now in work in New York. 


382. And you think that it can be worked more economically than steam ? 
I should say so. I have not received figures as to the comparative cost of 
each system, but I should say that it must be a great deal cheaper. 


383. But the fact is that steam has been given up, as I understand you, be- 
cause it is not found to be so economical as horses; and that they are now 
making an experiment of the Scott-Moncrief system * 

That is the case, I believe. 


384. Lord Hartismere.| I understand that your objection to steam, founded 
upon the experience of the United States, is not because you think there is any 
danger or disadvantage attending it, if a system could be provided which 
would be equally economical and equally advantageous to the tramway com- 
panies as horse power ; is that the case? 

I think there are disadvantages in steam, but in regard to the frightening’ of 
horses, | weuld not care a bit for that; I think there is some danger of explo- 
sions with steam, and there is something of a nuisance in the way of gas and 
smoke, and I doubt very much if it could be worked in a crowded thoroughfare 
as cheaply as horses. . 


385. Lord Worton.] Which is the most manageable for pulling up quickly, 
steam power or horse power 

I think they could pull up with steam more quickly than with horses, but I 
think there is not much difference in that respect; where they are going five 
or six, or seven miles an hour, if the car is in proper condition, they can pull up 
quickly. orks 
_ 386. Have they used a strong brake on the steam trams.? 

I should say so. 


387. Lord Hartismere.| In what distance can you pull up a car with 
horses ? . 

It depends altogether upon the rate of speed at which they are going, and 
upon the gradients, and upon the condition of the brakes, and all that kind of 
thing. If everything was in good condition, going at five or six miles an hour, 
on one of the London streets, they could pull up within the length of the car, or 
perhaps half the length of the car. These things depend a great deal upon the 
condition of the men, and other things. Sometimes a man, if he sees a person 
or a vehicle immediately in front of him, loses his strength and gets frightened 
in ameasure ; and then again other men get courage and additional strength 
from such circumstances. : 
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388. And the condition of the rails has something to do with it too, I 
suppose ? 
It has, whether they are slippery or gummy. 


389. But you think it might be pulled up in no greater distance than the 
length of the car ? . 

I should say that a man ought to pull up in the length ef the car, that is 20 
feet. 


390. Lord Norton.| Are any trains of more than one carriage run upon the 
American tramways ? 
They used to run them in the suburbs. 


391..How many carriages ¢ ws 
Never more than two; two carriages that would seat perhaps 40’passengers a 
piece on the inside, Perhaps two carriages double the size of one of the 


ordinary tramcars here. 


392. Chairman.] In your experience were accidents to passengers, or persons 
walking, or driving in the streets, frequent on tramways, or were they of rare 
occurrence ? . 

They very seldom occur. 


393. Were they more frequent or not, when steam was used? 

I should not say that they were any more frequent, because they controlled 
themselves ; they were not permitted to go at any greater rate of speed if they 
were in a populous district. And then in the United States, when a tramway 
company or a railway company run over a man, a woman, or a child, they are 
very apt to have to pay 5,000 dollars, that is to say 1,000/7. ‘They are sure to 
have-to pay that in the State of New York. If they break a man’s leg, or 
cut off his arm, they have to pay perhaps much more. 


394. Lord Carlingford.| By the verdict of a jury ? ip 

By the verdict of a jury. They can only recover 5,000 dollars for a life in 
the State of New York, but if a man has his leg cut off, he may recover 
15,000 or 20,000 dollars, as the jury may see fit to grant. 


395. Lord Norton.] Is there a maximum rate of speed by law? 
There is. 


396. What is the maximum ? 
Generally seven miles an hour. 


397. 1s the maximum rate of speed the same in town and country? 
No, they generally go faster in the country with the steam locomotive. 


39%. What is the maximum rate there ? 
I should think ten miles an hour. 


399. Lord Carlingford.| Have you had any experience of the behaviour of 
English horses towards these steam cars, or is your experience confined to 
American horses ? 

I have quite a number of English horses, and French horses, and Irish 
horses. When I first came to this country it was a question with the tramway, 
people where they were going to get horses to horse their cars; they were not 
to be had in this country. The first I got for Glasgow ; I got from France some 
200 in number, and then we were getting some from Ireland, and some from 
England at that time, and then J went to America. There is not really any 
difference between the English horses and the American horses, or at least very 
little difference. 


400. I am speaking of the behaviour of horses in the streets meeting a steam- | 
car ; have you any experience of those facts in this country ? 


I could not say that there is any difference. I have used a number of 


English horses on. the tramway cars, and I cannot see any difference between 
them. 


401. I do not mean the horses that: draw the tramway cars ; I mean, the 
horses drawing other vehicles, or ridden in the streets through which the steam 
: car 
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car passes; have you had anv experience of the effect of the steam tramcars 
upon horses in the streets in this country ? 

I have. In Glasgow I travelled some four years ago in a steam carriage 
which was made to go on the ordinary roads, and we went through some of the 
principal streets of Glasgow, and I did not sce that there was any difficulty 
about frightening horses ; there were no runaways in consequence of it. I have 
often observed the steam-car running between Glasgow and Govan on the Vale 
of Clyde line, and I have never observed anything serious with any horses. 


402. But you must take the case of ordinary drivers and riders of horses ; 
do you say that you have not seen any danger caused to such persons by the 
use of steam? 

I have not observed any danger on the Vale of Clyde lines. 


403. Has the driver of the engine been in the habit of pulling up if he sees 
that a horse is dangerously frightened ? 
I could not say with regard to that. 


404. You do not know of any such rule being observed ? 
I do not. 


405. Chairman.| You were not connected with the Vale of Clyde line, were 
you? 


Iwas not. That is a separate company. I merely went there at various 


times to observe the working of the engine. 


406. In Glasgow you were connected with the Glasgow Tramway Company ? 
With the Glasgow Tramway and Omnibus Company. 


497. Did you ever make any experiment with steam or mechanical power 
upon that line? — 

I did not make any experiments ; others came there to make experiments on 
the lines. . 


4v8. While you were there ? 
While 1 was there. 


409. With steam? 
With steam. 


410. Did they run for any considerable time, or did they merely make one 
experiment ? 

There was one man particularly who made the experiment several times, but 
it was not a success. 


411. On what ground do you say that it was not a success ? 

lt was started out one morning at about six o’clock, before the ordinary 
traffic came upon the streets, and before the tramway cars started, and was to 
make a run of perhaps three miles. 1 happened to be out that morning, and 
I saw quite a crowd in the streets ; I did not know that this engine was to be 
tried that morning, and I saw two or three of our workmen’s cars stopped, and 
quite a crowd collected about; I wanted to know what the trouble was, and 
when I gut up there I found that this steam engine had got out of order, and 
had blocked up our workmen’s cars, and they could not get along. I certainly 
thought that it was a very great failure if they could not run from one end of 
the line to the other without breaking down. They never seemed to work 
satisfactorily ; | think I never went out with them but what there was some 
mishap or other with the machinery. 


412. Do you know what system they were on; whether they were Merry- 
weather’s engines, or Grantham’s engines, or. what ? 

No, I cannot recollect the name of the maker, but he was a Glasgow 
man. 


413. This was a steam engine, was it? 
It was a steam engine. 


414. It was not the Scott-Moncrieff engine ? 
No. 
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415. Then there were experiments made with the Scott-Moncrieff engine 
in Glasgow, were there not: ty 

Yes; I was with the Scott-Moncrieff engine one day when we ran from 
St. Vincent Dean to Govan for a single trial. 


416. Was that successful ? 
It seemed to be on that occasion; I do not think it would be a success to 
run it regularly. Perhaps that was occasioned to some extent by the fact that 
it was the first engine of the kind that had been built, and would not work 


as satisfactorily as an improved engine might. 


417. Viscount Cardwell.} I understand you to say that in America you have 
had no difficulty from frightening of horses : 
Not to speak of. 


418. Chairman.] Can you give the Committee any information as to the 
working of the Vale of Clyde line, which is worked regularly by a steamer ? 
Yes; it is worked on a very level piece of road a mile and a quarter or a mile 
and a half long, and it seems to work very well. I cannot say anything with 
regard to the cost. I know that the makers have contracted for a less price 
than it could be done for by horses; but whether they are making any money 
out of that contract, or whether they are losing money on that contract, I could 
not say.. I think, ona dead level piece of road like that, and in the suburbs of 
the city, the thing might work very well. 


419. Lord Norton.] Are there houses all the way ? 
Pretty much ; not all the way; there is quite a space of territory, and a good 
deal of it is along the river. 


420. Is the tramway in the middle of the street or at the side : 
At each side. if 


421. Then tliere are two lines ? 
There are two lines. 


422. Is it in connection with any horse tramway in the town of Glasgow ? 
It connects with the horse tram-cars at the Parliamentary boundary. 


423. Then have the people to get out of the horse-cars and get into the 
steam-cars ? , 
They have. 


424. They do not run through ? . 

No there are two separate companies. They had a horsing arrangement, a 
running arrangement, some years ago, but that terminated some three or four 
years ago, and now one company comes up to that line and stops their cars, 
and the people get out and go into the other company’s cars, and go on. 


425. Chairman.| | gather from what you said just now that you consider 
that steam could be more easily and more advantageously used where the 
ground is very level; some evidence has been given before other Parliamentary 
Committees in favour of the opinion that steam could be more advantageously 
used on comparatively steep gradients on account of the great amount of labour 
which is thrown upon the horses when the gradients are steep; what is your 
opinion on that point ? . 

It is much more difficult, no doubt, to work a tramway with a steep gra- 
dient, whether with horses or with steam, than it would on a level. 


426. Is there anything else which you wish to state to the Committee? 
Nothing. 


The Witness is directed to withdraw. 
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Mr. WILLIAM HENRY CARP, is called in; and Examined. 


Aer Chairman.] You are, I believe, connected with the Cassel Tramways 
Company ? 
I am general manager. 


428. Steam, I believe, is used upon those tramways ? 
We have used steam only since the 9th of July 1877, the opening day of our 
line. 


429. Have you used steam uninterruptedly since that time ? 
Every day ; we have only been stopped three days quite lately on account of 
the snow. 


430. You have not been stopped on account of any objections on the part of 
the public 

No, never ; we liave béen carrying passengers in large crowds, where it would 
have been quite impossible to have gone with horses. During the stay of the 
Emperor at Wilhelmsh¢he last year, sometimes the crowds have been very heavy, 
like troops marching along the road, and we went along with them, and took 
sometimes the same rate like people walking, and the people were laying, in 
one instance, hold of the machines and cars to get along. : 


431. Do your tramways run through the streets of the town of Cassel ? 

Right in the middle of the town there is a market for vegetables, and the 
farmers’ wives and peasantry come to market to sell their vegetables and greens 
three times a week, and we drive right amongst them. 


432. The photograph which | hold in my hand represents the market place 
at Cassel, 1 suppose ? 
It represents the Konigsplatz in Cassel. It is a round open place. 


433. Do you also pass through narrow streets ? 

No, we have a straight road going right out to Wilhelmshdhe; it might be 
perhaps 12 métres wide. ‘The rails go in the middle of the street, and on both 
sides there is rooni enough for a carriage to travel, and room besides. I could 
not tell exactly the width of the street by halfa métre; tnere is not room 
enough for two carriages to cross each other on one side or the other. 


434. Lord Carlingford. \s it a single or double line ? 
It is a single line; there is not room enough for a double line. 


435. Chairman.| With passing places, I suppose ? 
Not in the town. ‘The nearest passing place is outside the town. 


436. What is the distance that you run through the town? 
A thousand métres. 


437. Earl of Redesdale.| What is the gauge? 
1°45 métres (1,435 millimétres). 


438. Chairman.} What engines do you use? : 
We have six engines.made by Merryweather and Sons, of London, and two 
engines by a German firm. 


439. Is that your Merryweather engine (showing the Witness a photo- 
graph)? 

No, our engine is different. There is a condenser on the top of it. 

440. Do those engines work without noise or smoke ? 

Without noise, smoke, or steam. We are not allowed to issue any smoke or 
steam inside the town; but outside the town we are permitted to let our steam 
go out. 


441. At what rate do you travel? 

We are allowed to go 12 kilométres an hour, but outside the town we are 
allowed to go 14 kilométres, and we are applying now for 15; 15 kilometres is 
the rate at which the law for secondary railways will allow us to go in all 
unprotected public places; but we have not been permitted to go faster than 14 
kilométres outside the town. Inside the town we go as slowly as we can to pick 
up people. 
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442. Is that regulation as to speed strictly enforced by the Government > 
It is. We do not desire to go faster. 


443. Would the police interfere with you if you went any faster ? 

No, they would say nothing outside the town, if going not faster than 14 
kilométres. They have been timing us very often, and have even tried to fine 
us, and bring us into the police courts for driving too fast, but we did not get 


fined. 


444. Do you find that horses are alarmed at your engines ? 

If the drivers did not get frightened the horses generally would not. When 
the Emperor came last autumn to the review in the neighbourhood of our place, I 
saw upwards of 100 horses (about 120 horses) belonging to his carriages, and saddle 
horses, passing by, but not one of them would shy ; but I have seen a good many 
cab horses shy and go off the road. Now and then I have geen accidents; 
three times I have seen accidents with horses, which we were sued for. In one 
instance the owner of the horse wanted us to pay for the damage, but we 
proved that the driver had been drunk. 


445. Earl of Devon.] Did you ever meet a regiment of cavalry at the 
time when the manceuvres took place ? 

There is cavalry lying in Wilhemlshéhe who see us; and they pass our 
line up and down during the time they are going to exercise twice a day. 


446. Did they show any symptoms of alarm? 
They would lock at the machine as any horse will ook at anything © 


strange. 


447. Did they turn round if they met it ? 
The major of this squadron told me that we ought not to take any notice of 
them, but that he would go on, 


448. Chairman.] Were those tramways used with horses before you used 
steam ? 

No, they never have been used with horses; horses would not pay there. 
We have gradients too steep for horses; and the director of the Hamburg 
tramways once told me that for every single car we would require to have 32 
horses in the stable. 


449. Then it isyour opinion that where the gradients are steep, steam is 
cheaper than horses ? 

J have had no experience with horses, but I think that horses could not be 
used there at all. 


450. Earl of Redesdale.] What are the gradients ? 

When we come out of the town we have a gradient first of 1 in 18, then of 
1 in 163; then there is a very sharp curve of 1 in 22, and then again 1 in 25, 
and then 1 in 35, and then it goes down hill again at 1 in 25. Then afterwards 
we have arising gradient of 1 in 45 for 500 métres, and at the end of it in the 
park is an 5 curve, with gradients of 1 in 25 and 1 in 35. 


451. Chairman.| Are your engines detached from the car? 
They are attached to it just like horses ; they are not connected. 


452. Have you only one car attached to each engine ? 

That is according to trade. For instance, in winter time we run only one 
car to one engine, but in summer time, when there is much traffic, we have 
two cars. We are not allowed to have more than two cars, on account of - 
stopping the train suddenly. 


453. Within what distance can you stop? 
We must, according to our concession, stop a train within the length of the 
machine; that would be about four or five metres. . 


454. Then of course you have very powerful brakes ? 
They are very powerful. ; 


455. Have you brakes on the car as well as on the machine ? 
On both; there are two brakes on the car, and of course on the machine 
every wheel has a brake. 


| 456. Earl 
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436. Earl of Devon.| How long is your machine ? 
Our machines are four or five métres long. 


457- Earl Cowper.) Can you pull up going down hill with a gradient of 
1 in 18? 

Wecan. The President of our province lives on the greatest gradient, and 
he gets in now and then, and we have to stop there. It does not make the 
slightest difference whether we stop going up or down bill; of course it produces 
wear and tear on the brake. 


458. Chairman.| Have you self-acting brakes to prevent you going beyond a 
certain pace ? 

No; the machinist puts his foot on it. On the cars we have the same brake, 
JT suppose, as you have in this country. I have seen our Kronprinz ‘driving 
past the car with two Orloff-Russian thorough-bred horses, and they would not 
take the least notice of it. 


459. Lord Carlingford.| I understand you to say that you have had very 
~ little danger indeed caused to horses, except where the driver of the horse was 
himself in fault ? 

Decidedly. During the whole time, which is more than 18 months, nearly 
20 months, there have been only serious accidents with horses three times. One 
Sunday afternoon a man got on horseback, and he wanted to show off, and the 
horse slipped on the rails and fell down, and got his leg under the guard iron. 
Another time, as I mentioned before, a horse which was attached to a van was 
killed ; and another time, an accident happened to a cab driver. This case was 
doubtful, but we paid him 100 marks for the damage; we could not prove 
whether he was at fault, or whether our own men were at fault. 


460. Do you find that horses are more frightened in crowded streets, or 
in the suburban roads? 

I think horses are more frightened outside, when they are more alone by 
themselves, and especially when they are not prepared to meet anything. 
According to our police regulations we must stop wlien we see a horse get shy. 
Our police regulations are very strict and stringent. Whenever the car drivers 
see a conveyance coming up with horses, and they see the horses shy, they 
must stop, and show no steam or smoke, and make no noise. 


461. Lord Nortov.| Is the tram in the middle of the street ? 
It is in the middle of the street. 


462. Chairman.) Is there much noise attendant upon your tram? 
No, not so much noise as a cart would make going along. 


463. Lord Carlingford. ] Is the fire visible ? 

No, not unless they open the door of the fire-box. Of course, when they 
open the door the light will be visible, which is done sometimes when they 
have too much steam on. 


404. Chairman.| Do you run by night.as well as by day? 
Our latest train now comes in at half-past ten or a quarter to eleven, but 
during the summer time we run as long as people are ou the road. 


465. How quickly do your trains succeed each other ? 
Every 20 minutes ; we cannot go oftener, we have no accommodation for it; 
our sidings are not frequent enough. 


466. Lord Carlingford.| Have you had any objections made by the people of 
the town upon the score of danger r : 

Not by the people of the town; the people of the town are in our favour, 
and also the Government. The highest in office are in our favour, or we never 
would have had the concession to do it. They are highly in our favour, and 
protect us. 


467. But how about the people outside the town? 
The cab drivers are dead against us. 


468. Harl of Devon.] Taking.a whole day’s traffic, or a week’s traffic,, how 
often in the day does it occur that the car. is obliged. to be stopped in conse- 
quence of its frightening a horse ? 

I could not tell that: 
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469. Would a day pass without its occurring : 
Yes, a month, perhaps. There are not so many horses in Cassel as there 


are in London. 


470. Are there many gentlemen who ride horses in Cassel ? 

Yes, a great many; but if a saddle horse gets frightened, the rider has 
nothing to do but to let the reins loose, and the horse will get away from the 
car, and there is no danger. 


471. Is that course very often adopted ? 
1 have seen it once. 


472. Did the man ride away in front of the car? ; aa 

I suppose that if a rider is in the front of a car and his horse gets frightened, 
if he lets the reins loose the horse will run away as fast as it can, and there 
will be no accident. ~ 


473. Lord Hartismere.] Is your traffic entirely confined to passengers, or 
have you any goods traffic ? 

Only passengers; we have been carrying a great many. During the 
Emperor's presence in Cassel we had, from four o’clock in the evening until 
late in the night, with 14 cars, nearly 6,000 passengers. 


474. You never thought of taking goods and having goods trains? 
No, it would not pay there; the distance is too short. 


475. Chairman.| Do you connect at all with the railway Sap 
No. : 


476. What is the distance from Cassel to Wilhelmshdhe ’ 
5,700 métres; we have never had an accident with the passengers; never one 
man got hurt. 


477. Do the passengers enter at the rear of your car or at the side ? 

We had open cars like you have here when we commenced business, and we 
had what we call summer cars, quite open cars, with everything open, but the 
police stopped us; we had to close the cars, and we had to make guards in 
front, so that there are double doors ; you cannot enter a car without the tram . 
stops. 


478. What is the width of the gauge ? 
145 centimetres (1,435 millimetres). 


479. Lord Norton.| What is the width of the street where this tramway 
runs? — 
I cannot tell exactly ; it might perhaps be 10 or 12 métres.. 


480. Earl Cowper.] Have you ever thought whether it would be better if the 
gauge was narrower r . 

No, we never thought of it; it is the general gauge. Those are English cars 
we use, and I think it is the same gauge that you have here, but I am not sure; 
I have no experience as to that; { think your cars in London are larger than 
ours. 


481. Lord Hartismere.| What regulations have you about keeping the road 
in good order ? 

They are very strict indeed. We have to do all the repairs, and it is a heavy 
expense on us. We do all the repairs inside the rail, and 33 centimétres, or 
about a foot, outside. 


482. What authority finds fault with you if you do not keep the road in 
proper order ? | 
There is a Road Board; a local authority. 


483. Lord Norton.| Are you taxed? 
We are not; we do not pay any taxes at all. 


484. Neither for the road nor on the profits? 
No ; we have only to keep the road in repair, but the authorities will do it 
for us, and we have nothing to do but to pay. - 


485. Earl of Redesdale.| Do you pave within the rails ? 
We 
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We pave between the rails and 33 centimetres outside in the town. The road 
is macadamised in the country, and in the town it is paved. 


486. Lord Hartismere.] What is the process if you do. not keep the road in 
proper order ? 
The local authority do it and send in the bill afterwards. 


487. Lord Colville of Culross.] Is your tramway successful, financially ? 

Not so much as I would like it. We had too many outlays in the com- 
mencement of it; we were put to some outlays that we never thought of 
before starting; we had to put up more buildings and go on higher into the 
park. 


488. Chairman.] Is your traffic increasing ? 

lt has been increasing ever since, but not this winter ; we have had too severe 
weather ; we have had awful weather. We have been covered with snow a 
foot deep. We had to stop three days on account of the snow. 


489. Does that interfere very much with the running of your cars ? 

Not when we are alone on the road, but carriages and conveyances come on 
to our rails directly we clean them, and fasten the snow into the rail, and then 
our wheels begin slipping; but if nobody would interfere with us, and if we 
had it alone by ourselves we could get on. We put on an American snow 
plough before the car and clean our roads. 


490. Karl of Devon.] Does your line run merely along the straight streets, 
or does it go round.corners ? 

There is only one curve going out of the town, and that in the park; but in 
the town itself we have a straight line. 


491. I suppose you cross certain streets which come in at right angles ? 
Yes, several. 


492. Do you run across those streets without stopping, or do you have to 
stop ? 

We have to give warning first. We have two men on the machine, one a 
stoker and one a machinist. The stoker is a kind of guard, and he has to 
blow a trumpet or horn before he comes to a crossing, so as to give warning. 
We do not stop, but we go slowly. 


493. You reduce your pace at those points ¢ 

Decidedly ; I have seen quite lately, during the last three or four weeks, 
accidents nearly happening. One night, when there was a ball, a coach-driver 
came down from a hill and was going across our line, and he nearly touched 
our machine ; I think it was not more than a few inches off. 


494. Was he in front of you? 

He was in front of us ; he dashed down, and we stopped suddenly, and there 
was no accident. I could mention a hundred instances like that. I have seen 
a cab-driver, who wanted an accident, coming out from a cross street, going 
right ahead of us, crossing round the train, and when he was on the other side 
we drove on, and he went round and round, but there was no accident; he 


could not do it. 


495. Chairman.]| Is the system extending in other towns in Germany ? 

They have been trying very often in Berlin; they have had four or five 
different machine trials, and directors from the great Berlin Tramways were 
often in Cassel examining our machines, but they have not introduced the 
system, so far as I know; I think their conditions were too severe, not on 
account of the Government, but on account of the companies. I think they 
wanted too much from the machine; they wanted a machine without any fuel, 
and no oil used, or something of that sort. 


496. Lord Carlingford.| Is there any other place in Germany where steam 
tramways are established ? i 

There might be in Munich; the Oberpresident of Strassburg has been in 
Cassel this summer, and I was told that having seen the working of our line, 


he would allow the system to be introduced into Strassburg, even into the ' 


streets, but whether he has done so, | do not know, 
(15.) G 497. Lord 
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497. Lord Colville of Culross.| Do you know Hamburg ? 

Yes: 

498. Do they work in Hamburg? As 

The Director of the Hamburg line, Mr. Culin, has been several days in 
Cassel to see how we worked it, and he told me that’ he would intro- 
duce it. 

49g. I saw them working at Hamburg about two months ago; you have had 
no experience of their working at Hamburg ? | | 

No, Mr. Culin told me that it would be quite impossible to work our line with 
horses on account of the gradients. | 

500. Chairman.| Is there anything more which you wish to, state to the 
Committee ? | 

I have seen cars here in London, and | think our machines would work 
far more safely here in the streets than horses. 


501. Lord Carlingford.| In what sense would they be safer? 

Because the machines do not shy and tumble down ; and I have seen horses 
fall down on your roads often during the few days that I have been here. 

502. Chairman.| Have you ever had a case of your machine getting out of 
order, and blocking your line ? . 

Yes, we have had cases of that sort at the commencement, but the broken 
down machine was easily removed; we took another machine to fetch it 
away. | 
503. Then you had to bring another machine from your depot, I suppose: 

Yes; in 1877 we had only two machines on the line; there were no more 
ready, and we had no more experience at all. There was’ a meeting of railway 
officials from all parts of Germany in Wilhelmshéhe to. try the speed of the 
machines and the new brakes, and those gentlemen ordered an extra train from 
us, and while our extra train was going down on the crossing of thé railway an 
axle of the machine broke; there were iron axles then instead of steel axles as 
we have now. I ordered the other machine to come up, and the other 
machine took the broken-down machine, and went home all right. 


504. That is the only case you have had of the line being blocked in that 
way? . 
We had three or four other cases in which we broke down, but we had only 
to stop the traffic for a few hours at the utmost. 


505. Lord Carlingford.] Then, upon the whole, your opinion is that Parlia- 
ment in this country may allow steam to be used upon tramways in our stréets. 
and roads without danger to the public ¢ : 

I think theré is more danger now with horses than there is with machines. 
Tf 1876 two men were killed in Berlin with tramways, and in Hanover, I think, 
two or three were killed. We have not killed any yet. 


The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Thursday next, half-past 
Two o'clock. 
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Die Jovis, 6° Maria, 1879. 


LORDS PRESENT: 


Marquess of Ripon. Lord SILCHESTER. 
Earl of Devon. Lord HARTISMERE. 
Earl CowPEr. Lord CaRLINGFORD. 
Earl of REDESDALE. Lord Norton. 


Viscount CARDWELL. 


Tur MARQUESS OF RIPON, IN THE CHaIR. 


Mr. GEORGE STEVENSON is called in; and Examined, as follows : 


506. Chairman.| I peLtirvE you are the Engineer of the Wantage Mr. G. Stevenson. 


‘ ? 
bona Hi ! 6th March 1879, 
4 EASA NY 


507. How long has that tramway been open ? 
Since October 1875. 


508. Has steam been used upon it ever since it was opened ? 
No; we commenced using steam in August 1876. 


509. Before a time, did you use horses upon the tramway ? 
Yes. 


510. Can you tell the Committee what number of passengers have made use 
of the tramway during the last year? 
Thirty-two thousand odd. 


511. What is the length of the tramway. 
Two-and-and-half miles from the Wantage terminus of the tramway to the 
Great Western Kailway station. 


512. What comparison does that. number of passengers bear to. the number of 
passengers along the road before the tramway was established ? 

We estimated that the present travelling population is about two-and-a-half 
times what it was under the old omnibus system. The omnibus used to average 
three passengers each journey, and we average seven. 


513. Do your cars carry more passengers at a time than the omnibus did ? 
Four or five times as many. We have one car that will carry 60 passengers. 


514. Do you run more than one car at a time? 
Sometimes we do on special occasions. 


515. What amount of heavy goods have been brought up by the tramway ? 

We have not been in working order for heavy goods until about Christmas. 
During last month we brought up about 600 tons of heavy goods, and 133 tons 
of light goods, such as grocery and ironmongery. 


516. Is the gauge on the tramway the same as that on the Great Western 
line. 
Precisely the same; the narrow gauge. 
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517. Can trucks from the Great Western line run along your tramway 4 
Yes, we bring up as many as 14 in a day. 


518. Do you consider that an advantage ! 
Very great indeed. 


519. I suppose that that requires your tramway to be constructed more solidly 
than would be necessary if you did not take railway trucks ? 

I do not consider that there is very much difference, because the passenger 
engine travels at a rather higher rate of speed, and requires about an eight-ton 
engine; and goods require about a 14-ton engine, which travels at a less speed ; 
so that I consider that the strength of the tramway would require to be about 
equal for either. 


520. You consider that an equal strength would be required to convey the 
passenger traffic, under all circumstances, as to convey railway trucks? 
In using steam i should consider so. 


521. At what speed do you travel? 
At a speed not exceeding 10 miles an hour, but sometimes in a straight course 
we attain a speed of 10 miles. 


522, Are you limited by Act of Parliament, or otherwise, to that speed : 
We are limited to a speed of 10 miles per hour. 


523. Have you any self-acting brakes on your locomotives?_ 

Yes; on each of the passenger engines. We do not find that those are so 
operative as we should like, but we have never found any difficulty in coming to 
an almost immediate standstill owing to. having steam. The appliances are not 
so operative as we should like. We have tried hard to get them, but it seems a 
great difficulty. 


524. What is your locomotive ? 

We have Grantham’s combined car, that is with the steam engine and boiler 
all combined in one car; we have Hughes’ detached steam car, which is a luco- 
motive of itself, which we attach to the train passenger cars ; and we have also a 
goods engine enclosed round, made by the London and North Western Railway 
Company. We have tried also Merryweather’s steam engine car. — 


525. That is a detached engine, is it not? 
It is, and Hughes’ also. 


526. Which of those do you consider the best ? 

Merryweather’s engine, which we had, was not sufficiently heavy to give 
adhesive force to bring up a good load under unfavourable circumstances, such 
as snow and frost, and when there were obstructions on the line. The engine 
which we had of Messrs. Merryweatier was about six tons when loaded, and 
that did not give sufficient adhesive force to bring up a full load of passengers. 
It is a passenger engine. Hughes’ engine, which weighs about eight tons, is 
very successful in that respect, and we have never had any difficulty in bringing 
up one or two loaded cars with that. In that respect Hughes’ engine, as we 
have tried it, is the best; but I believe that Messrs. Merryweather make a 
heavier engine, which we have not tried. The Grantham combined car is by 
far the most economical in working, owing to the weight of the passengers 
giving the additional adhesive force when there is a heavy load, the adhesive 
force being all combined in one car ; and we can work with much less fuel than 
we can with the detached engine. There is one other advantage with regard 
to the Grantham engine, and that is, that it is all combined in one, and if you 
want to stop immediately there is no butting of the cars behind; you bring 
the thing to a complete standstill in its own length, or thereabouts, ‘Those two 
things, I consider, are the great advantages of a combined car. 


527. In what length can you stop the Merryweather, or Hughes’ detached 
car ?. . 

We can stop on our heaviest gradient in about 12 yards. 

528. What is the heaviest gradient ? - 

One in 44. On a level we can stop in about six or seven yards. 


529. In what distance can you stop with the Grantham car? 


—_—- 
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We can stop with the Grantham’ car in about the same, or rather. less, 
length. 


530. Lord Carlingford.] Are you likely to adopt one of those cars exclusively 
in future ? | 

We have had such difficulty in getting the thing that we really want, that we 
have not definitively decided. We are using them daily. Hughes’s car is 
running alternately with Grantham’s six or seven journeys a day; we are using 
them constantly and with great satisfaction. 


531. But you have not come to a final choice between them ? ; 

They are expensive things to buy, and our company being limited as to its 
means, we are doing with what we have. We are not likely to require fresh 
engines, I think, for some little time. 


532. Lord Norton.| Do you mean that you can pull up within the distance 
you mentioned when the cars are travelling at full speed? 
When they are travelling at the rate of 10 miles an hour. 


533. Chairman.| What is the relative cost of steam power, as compared with 
horse power, according to your experience ! 

I worked it out some months ago, and I found that our horse cars cost us 8 d. 
a mile, reckoning all expenses. The steam car I made to come to 53d. per 
mile, but since then we have had practical experience. We broke an axle inthe 
frost, and we were reduced to horses for a fortnight, and we found that we had to 
pay for the hire of horses 2 s. 6d. per journey, which amounted to 17s. 6d. a day ; 
and when we came to compare that with the cost of fuel, we found that the 
difference between 17s. 6d. and 9s. 6d. was the actual difference, so that it 
works out more favourably than it did in the first instance. 


534. That was a case where you had not a supply of horses of your own ? 

Yes; but we found that to hire horses was cheaper than to keep them. 
We found that they cost us nearly 3s. per journey when we kept them 
ourselves. 


535. What are the other advantages of steam, in your opinion ? 

The principal advantage is the convenience that it offers under pressure when 
there is a great amount of traffic. On the occasion of His Royal Highness’s 
visit to Wantage last year, we carried 1,500 passengers in a few hours, whereas 
if we had been reduced to a horse tramway we could not have carried 500. We 
can, when occasion requires, adopt railway carriages on our line, and on several 
occasions, such as reviews, and specially on the occasion ot His Royal Highness’s 
visit, we carried the traffic and moved along when the road was lined with 
vehicles of all descriptions ; even the carriage in which His Royal Highness 
rode, came along immediately by the side of it, and we carried the trafic with- 
out any accident or mishap, and we have generally done so. There have been 
one or two slight mishaps, but we have never had an accident of any con- 
sequence. 


536. Supposing that your driver sees that horses are becoming unmanageable, 
is he directed to pull up or not ? 
Yes, he is under most imperative orders to stop at the slightest signal. 


537. Lord Carlingford.| Do you mean at a signal from a person on the 
road ? 

If a person is driving a vehicle or riding a horse, and if he holds up his hand 
we are bound to stup, and we always do so. There is always a guard with 
the car, and if there is a horse that is restive he leads it by. 


538. Chairman.] He gets off the car and helps the coachman or person in 
charge of the horse ? 
Yes. 


539. Does that often happen? 
Not once in a week, I think, I may say. 


"540. You do not find that it interferes with your traffic materially ? 
We practically do the traffic; there is but very little other traffic. 
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541. But you do not find that the fact of having to pull up on those occasions, 
is any inconvenience to you? 
Not the slightest. 


542. Lord Norton | What means have you for giving warning to anybody 
who is in the way ? 

We have a bell and.a whistle, and the driver must ring the bell when he sees 
anyone coming. : 

543. Chairmun.] Have you either a recorder or an indicator upon your 
engine ? 

We tried a recorder, but we found it to be inoperative, and we have no 
recorder in use at present. We only keep very strict watch upon the driver. 
We know the time at which they start and the time at which they arrive, and 
we constantly give them strict orders to keep within the 10 miles an hour, and we 
have never had any complaint of furious driving or over driving. 


544. Is it a single line of rails? 
It is a single line of rails, with three turnouts or passing places. 


545. Can you state what, if any, has been the reduction in the freights of 
goods, such as coal, corn and stone, and matters of that kind, on the tramway ° 

Previous to the introduction of the tramway we were paying 2s. 3d. per 
ton for large quantities, and 25. 6d. for small quantities of coal. Those 
quantities we bring up now at 1s. wholesale, and 1 s.3d.‘retail. In the case 
of stone and timber, the reduction is from 3s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. Road-stone is 
brought ap at the low rate of 1s. 3d. The ordinary rate for merchandise, such 
as drapery and grocery goods, used to be 4s. 6d., for grocery we now charge 3's. 
The rate for ironmongery was 4s. 6d., and we now bring it at 3s. 6 d. 


546. Can you tell us what number of parcels you carry ? 
Last year we carried just over 15,000. 


547. Lord Norton.| What are your heavy goods? 
Our heavy goods consist of stone, coals, timber, corn, and general heavy 


traffic. 


548. What is the length of the whole line ° 
Two and a half miles. 


549. Is it necessary in so short a distance to have the means of replenishing 
either fuel or water on the road? 
Not at all. 


550. All that is done at either terminus ? 
Only at the Wantage terminus; we never require it elsewhere ; we have a 


supply of water there under pressure. 


551. Chairman.| Have you ever tried the Scott-Moncrieff system, or any 
other mechanical appliance ? | 
We have never tried any mechanical means, with the exception of steam. 


552. Lord Carling ford.|] Do you find that horses get used to the engines ? 

We find that after the first time or two they almost invariably get used to it, 
and take very little notice of it. Young horses will look at it, and perhaps will 
show some signs of being frightened, but after they have been by it a few times 
we find they take very little notice of it. I noticed the other day that whilst 
horses were greatly terrified at a traction engine on the road, they passed our 
engine scarcely noticing it. 


553. Lord Norton.] Have you had any accident at all ? 

I do not know that we can say that we have been perfectly free. Our doctor, 
who is one of our managing directors, was down on the line ; he got off for the 
purpose of inquiring as to a passenger who was travelling; he left his man in 
the trap, and, while he was doing so, the horse, ‘by:some means or other, we are 
not quite sure what, took fright at the tramway, and run into a miller’s cart, and 
broke the shafts and wheel. It did not do any injury, to the man, nor. anything 
beyond the mere accident ; I do not, know exactly whether the accident might 
be attributable to the tramcar, which was very near at the time. 

544: ‘Lord 
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554. Lord: ‘Carlingford. ] Then you find your engine and car less alarming to 
horses than the traction engines are ? 

Much less alarming: I should like to state atioth¢r circumstance. Whilé we 
were reduced to running with horses for a fortnight during the frost, we had two 
mishaps with our own ‘horse cars. In one case a horse which is constantly 
going by our engines day by day met the horse car coming, and seeing, I sup- 
pose, an alteration from the steam, he took a slight fright and backed into it, 
and took the wheel off.. Then, very strange to say, on the Saturday following 
a Man was coming along with a load of crockery ware, and his horse did exactly 
the same thing ; so that we had two mishaps in one week while using the horse 
car, and for six months, I think, there has not been a single accident with the 
steam car. 


555: Lord Carlingford.) The horse looked upon the steam-engine as. the 
natural mode of locomotion. 
I only mention that as having positively occurred. 


550. Have you found any difference in respect, to frightening horses between 
those two or three sorts of engines that you used ? 

I think that the more quiet the engine is, and the less clatter there is, the 
better; it is the clatter that is likely to frighten the horses. But we have had 
so few ‘accidents, that I think there is not much difference between them. 


557. Lord Norton.| What is the width of the whole road ? 


It averages rather over 35 feet wide; but there is a space for about four chains, 


which is only about 24 or 25 feet wide. 


558. Are there houses on both sides ? 

Very few, scarcely any. 

559. Lord Carlingford.| Is the rail on one side of the road ? 

The rail is on one side of the road, and we find that that is a great advantage 
over having it in the centre. 

560. In what respect ? 

We are always out of the way of the public traffic. We take up about six 
feet of road, which is 30 feet wide on the average, and we are always out of the 
way of the général traffic. 

561. Lord Norton. | What do the people say who have houses on the side 
nearest to which your tramway passes ! r 

We have never heard any complaint, and I think the public who live in the 
neighbourhood find it a very great boon, because they use it as well as other 
passengers. 

562. Lord Carlingford.| Are there many houses having a frontace to the 
road on the side nearest to which the tramway passes ? 

Very few indeed, not more than a dozen in the whole distance. 


563: Chairman, ] Do you pull up to take people in at any time? 
At any point, and in that respect it is very much more convenient than a 
railway, enever passengers signal the tram, we pull up and take them up. 


564. Lord Carlingford.]. Supposing that any number of houses were to be 
built upon the frontage, would not your rails be found very inconvenient ? 

There are various outways into the farms and farmsteads, and we never find 
any inconvenience. Our rail is the ordinary bridge section ; it is rather distinct 
from ordinary tramways in that respect; it is the same section as the Great 
Western Railway rails, so that in radiating the curves we have no groove, but 
we have a lateral play, which eases us round the curves very nicely. 


565. Lord Norton.] What is the averagé time taken in running the whole 


distance’ 
From 16 to 20 minutes. 


566. How often do you run? 
“We meet’ évery train on the Great Western Railway; ruining seven times on 


ordinary days, arid eight times'on market days. 


G 4 find 


567. Earl Coaper| You say that. the recorder has been given up. Do you. 
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find that the speed is regulated entirely according to the judgment of the 
driver ? | 

According to the judgment of the driver and the conductor. We make a 
strict charge to them not to exceed 10 miles an hour. 


568. Do you find that the driver and conductor get to be pretty good judges 
of the speed at which the car is travelling ? 
- Yes, we check them every journey. 


56g. Lord Norton.| How do you check them: 
By the time of leaving and the time of arrival. 


570. Earl Cowper.] And they get to know how fast they are going? 
Yes. 


571. Earl of Devon.| How many stoppages do you make on an average 
between the two termini ? 
I should think the average would be about two. 


572. Have you little waiting boxes, or anything of that sort, where people 
wait ? 

No, nothing whatever ; they wait until we come, and simply they step on the step 
of the car. Sometimes they go the whole distance, and sometimes they go part 
of the way, and anywhere they wish us to put them down we do so. 


573. Are there any side roads which come into the main road between the 


two terminal points? : 
Yes, several. 


574. Is it your practice to go at the same pace across the points of junction 
as you do when there are no such side roads ? : 

Where we come to facing points in the turnouts we always slacken, and in 
going over a bridge or coming round a curve we always do the same thing. We 
travel at about four miles an hour when there.is any impediment in the way. 
When we come to.a straight line with nothing before us, then we increase the 
speed to some extent. 


575- Earl Cowper.] Do you find that you can prevent all escape of steam? 

We can with the exception of a very small amount. In the Grantham car we 
condense, and the remainder of the steam we burn in the furnace. In the 
Hughes’s car it is condensed entirely by condensing tanks, and: we can travel for 
the distance without showing any steam under favourable circumstances. If it 
isa very rough day the probability is that we might show some, but never 
enough to inconvenience any one. 


576. Lord Norton.] Is there any smoke? 
There is no smoke; we use coke, which prevents that. 


577- Earl Cowper.] Is the fire completely concealed ? 
Completely. I may say that we have never had the slightest mishap in dark- 
ness of any kind; every mishap that we have ever had has been in broad day- 


we but never that 1 remember have we had any mishap whatever during the 
night. 


578. Lord Worton.] Should you call the engine noiseless ? | 
It is not perfectly noiseless, but it does not make one-fourth of the noise of 


traction engine. Of course the cars being light they glide along with very little 
clatter indeed. 


579. Is there much wear and tear of the engine ; 
I think I may say that the wear and tear is of about the ordinary amount. . 
It costs us about 100/. a year to keep our engines going. 


580. We have evidence from the United States that they gave up the steam 
traffic on account of the wear and tear of the engines ; your experience is 
different from theirs ? 

I think our line is peculiar in that respect. Owing to our being able to get 
lateral play, we do not get half the wear and tear we should if we had grooved 
rails ; because in radiating curves where one wheel requires to radiate faster than - 
another, it is a great strain upon the engine ; whereas if you have a little lateral 


play, 
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play; you get round much more easily ; and I think also that where the rail is Mr. G. Stevenson, 
sunk it comes more in contact with the road than ours does. There are more ‘peaks 

; E 2 ; ; 3 6th. Mareh 1879, 
obstructions in putting down material and things of that kind, and the wear and ~ ——__— 
tear is much greater than in our case. 


581. Chairman.] Is the top of your raii level with the metalling of the road ? 
It is level with the surface of the road. 


582. Karl of Devon.| Have you any physical junction with the Great Western 
Railway * 

Yes. 

583. So that you can transfer trucks from one to the other ? 

Constantly, day by day, we may transfer many trucks. We have a goods 
junction, Our passenger line comes toa terminus, but we have two junctions with 
the goods sidings of the Great Western Railway Company. 


584. One up and one down, I suppose? 
One up and one down. 


585. And in that way you do a good deal of business ? 

We are doing a very considerable business. The traffic seems to be very 
rapidly developing. I may say that if it had not been for our tramway at 
Wantage this year, we should have had a coal famine, for there was not a single 
hundredweight of coal on the wharf, and it was only on the tramway that we 
could get coal. 


586. Earl of Devon.] The canal was frozen, I suppose ? 
The canal was frozen. 


587. Lord Norton.| Was economy your chief reason for coming for a second 
Act to enable you to use steam ? 

We tried with horses, but the strain on the gradients was so great that we 
found it impossible to carry on the traffic, hauling up the railway trucks. with 
horses ; and, in addition to that, we always considered that steam wasa very great 
advantage over horse-power in every respect. 


588. Lord Carlingford.| Was your tramway got up by the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood, or by the Great Western Railway Company ? 

By the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, and principally of the town; but we 
are greatly indebted to the aid of Colonel Loyd Lindsay, who is a large land- 
owner in the neighbourhvod, and who generously took an interest in it, and took 
a considerable number of shares. We carried it through entirely by local 
assistance. 


589. Lord Norton. ] How was. it that you never thought of steam when you 
got your first Act? 

The tramway was originally constructed with a view of steam power being 
used. 


590. Then how was it that you had to incur the expenses of a second Act ¢ 

1 can hardly say. We put down a strong line of the same gauge as the Great 
Western in the hope of having steam. I think this was the reason: that at that 
time steam was contemplated, and we hoped that a general Steam Act would 
have been intruduced. | 


591. Chairman.] When you changed from horses to steam, had you to alter 
your permanent way at all ? 

Not the slightest. The great advantage with steam is that in using steam we 
have not to keep up the metalling between the rails. If we use horses and 
steam too, we have both to do; whereas if we use steam the wear and tear of the 
tramway by the horses is done away with ; that is a very important point. 


592. That is all very well when you are practically off the road, but that would 

nay apply to the case of a tramway in the middle of a road, would it? 
0. ; 

593- Lord Carlingford.|, How was the ownership of the green strip along the 
road which you have made use of treated, when you obtained your Bill? 

We had to obtain the consent of the road authorities, and of the turnpike 
trustees, and then the whole road was incorporated within the limit of our devia- 
tion on our plans, and we had permission to put down our tramway either in 
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the centre of the road or on one side of the road. But it appeared to me to be 
very plain that it would be a great advantage to have the tramway out of the 
road, and the consequence was that we selected the route along the side of the 
road, and I should very strongly recommend in the case of any further tramways 
of this kind that the same course should be adopted. If we had our tram rails in 
the centre of the road, with scores of traction engines passing over them, the pro- 
bability is that they would be battered, and the road would suffer very con- 
siderably. The wear and tear would be much greater, and the inconvenience to 
the travelling public would also be very much greater. | 


594. Have you scores of traction engines in these parts ? 
We have, I think, more than 20 in a radius of eight miles. 


595. Were there no claims of ownership on the part of the owners of the 
frontage on the side of the road along which you pass * 

We only run by the side of, the road on public property ; we purchased all 
the private property over which we pass. The first 600 vards of the line from 
the town is over private property, which we purchased. — De 


596. Earl of Redesdale.| Did you give any compensation to the owners of the 
land whose frontage you occupied ? 

We did where compensation was sought, where there was any damage ; but 
that was only in one or two instances. Sa hae 

597. What do you mean by damage ? tA 

There was one instance only in which we passed close to’a man’s stable. His 
stable was on a lower level than our tramway. We raised our tramway a 
certain amount to get a proper level; he thought he was injured by that, and 
we then, as a. compensation, raised his building, and filled up his stable to the 
proper level. That was the only case I know of where we had any compensation 
to make. 


598. Lord Carlingford.| Was the green waste by the roadside generally 
treated as the property of the road authorities, or as the property of the owner 
of the adjoining land ¢ 

Entirely as the property of the road authorities. We do not go mto any 
adjoining land. . 

599. But was not the green waste claimed in any case as the property of the 
owner of the adjoining land ? 

Not in any case. We consider that we have been of very great advantage to 
the road authorities, because we have taken off half, or more than half, the 
heavy tonnage of the road. We did not get any claims for compensation. 


600. Chairman.] Have you any liability for the repair of the road ? 
We pay the road committee 20 /. per annum for repairing the road 18 inches 
outside the rail. 


601. Earl Cowper.| Do you go over any bridges * 

One bridge. 

602. Did you make the bridge ? 

Yes, and we had to make an iron bridge. ! 


603. Lord Norton.| In whom is the property in the roadside vested 
In the turnpike trust. 


604. Are you aware that it was the property of the trust ? 

It was at that time. The trust has just expired. I may say that the major 
part of the way was the public footpath. The tramway was put down where the 
public footpath was. There were two footpaths, one on each side of the road, 
and we occupy one. We never had any application for any compensation. 


605. I suppose it has checked the extension of the town in that direction ; no 
houses will be built upon that side where your tramway jis ° ast . 

There has not been very much building, but we anticipate a considerable 
addition to the buildings on that particular side; we think that it is a great 
advantage. At the village of Grove, one mile off, building has been more going on. 


006. Earl of Redesdale.| In estimating the difference of cost between carrying 
coal or other guods to Wantage from the station by road and by your tramway, 


have not the people, after getting the articles to your station at Wantage, to cart ' 


them to their own houses or places ? 
In 
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In sore cases they have, but as our wharves are on the tramway, the major 
part of the coals are deposited in the wharves; and our gasworks also are so 
situated that we empty the coals on to the gasworks, so that a large proportion of 
it is done without cartage. There is a smali proportion of household coals 
which have to be carted ; but even in that case there is a saving of at least 6d. 
per ton. 


607. Earl of Devon.| What was your cost of construction per mile ? 
As nearly as possible, 2,000 /. . 


608. The country is flat, is it not; there were no hills to go over? 
We have one gradient of one in 47 for 600 yards, and another of 1 in 44 for 
about 100 yards. 


609. What weight do you take up the steeper gradient ? 
We never take more than three trucks of coals. 


610. How many tons would that be? 
They would average about eight tons net weight besides the trucks. 


611. Lord Carlingford.] I suppose the inconvenience caused to the adjoining 
houses in your case is very much less on account of the small number of trains 
that you run in the day as compared to the tramways in cities ? . 

I have never had the question of any inconvenience raised at all... I think 
that everyone who lives on the tramway thinks it .a very great) convenience 
to be able to get up and ride to the town. In every case there is room enough 
for two carriages to pass besides the tram. 


612. Earl of Redesdale.] 1s that a hard road? 
It is all hard road. 


613. You have hard road on both sides of your tramway ? 


Not on the outside ; our tramway keeps the outside of the road everywhere. 


614. Then no carriage can stand between your tramway and the fence ? 
No. 


615. Chairman.} There is no space of road between your tramway and the 
hedge upon the side upon which your tramway is : 

No, we are not more than three feet from the outside of the road. There is 
no space for any carriage to stand on the outside of the road, but we are singularly 
fortunate in that respect, as there are not many houses that require it. 


The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER O'NEILL is called in ; and Examined, as follows : 


616. Chairman.) You are, I believe, a Superintendent of Police in the County 
of Berkshire ? Da tha 
Iam. And I am stationed at Wantage. 


bs Scena 
618. What is the population of Wantage? 
Nearly 4,000, I believe, including the hamlet of Charlton, | 
619. In your opinion, is the “public to any extént inconvenienced by the 
tramway running upon the margin of the road + 
Not at all. [never heard of one complaint. 


617. And you are well acquainted with the Wantage Tramway ? 


620. How long have you been at Wantage? 
Fourteen years. 
621. I suppose that, in your official position, such complaints would have 
reached you if there had been any? 
_iJn my position as superintendent of police they would have reached meas a 
matter of course. se 


(181)! . wy: 622. You 


Mr. G. Stevenson. 
6th March 1879. 


Mr. C. O' Neill, 
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Mr, C. O'Neill. | 22. You have not heard of any complaints either from the public or from 


6th March 187g. Your officers ¢ | . 
Sandie to > None whatever. 


623. In your opinion have horses been frequently frightened by the steam? 

I have had occasion to notice them as I walk frequently from Wantage to 
Wantage-road to visit my men on police duty, and I find that young horses start 
as a rule, but J never saw anything serious. A good strong lad or a man couid 
manage them after a while, and they generally put the young’ one in the centre 
where there are three horses. I have seen them sometimes restive and startled, 
but not to any great extent. I have always seen that the man could manage 
them thoroughly. I think I recollect, perhaps, two occasions on which the tram 
stopped within a few yards to allow the horses to pass. 


624. Is there much horse and carriage and cart traffic along the road? 

It is the principal road for traffic and waggons. A great many farmers live 
in the neighbourhood for miles round, and it is the principal route from Abing- 
don and Oxford, and all that district. 


625. And carriages also, I suppose? 

There are very few gentlemen’s carriages; in fact I might say there are 
scarcely any that way. There are light carts and spring carts, many of them 
with spirited horses in them, and I have noticed such horses go by very freely, 
scarcely taking any notice. I have a young horse that 1 drive myself, but that 
horse is troubled with worms, and he is very much startled sometimes at a heap of 
stones on the road, or a pool of water, and | am frequently obliged to get a man 
to help me to pass by; but he is more frightened, as a rule, at traction engines. 
I am obliged to put my hand up and stop the engines, and get the man to lead 
him by. The traction engines occupy more space, and make a greater noise, and 
frighten horses more. 


626. You find that that is the case with horses generally ? 
I do. 


627. Have any accidents occurred, in your experience, in consequence of the 
use of steam on this tramway ? 

I have only heard, casually, of two; but I have heard of none directly. A 
slight accident occurred a short time ago to Dr. Barker, our resident doctor, but 
I never heard the particulars of it. I saw the doctor a day-or two afterwards, 
and I asked him if he was injured, and he said, “‘ Oh, no, 1 am all right.” He is 
an aged gentleman, between 70 and 80. The other accident, I think, occurred 
to a farmer from Oxford some two years or 18 months ago, but nothing ever 
came to me in the shape of a complaint; I casually heard of it; but the acci- 
dent, I think, did not amount to more than a breakage of the cart. 


628. Was that accident to the doctor the accident that was alluded to by the 
last witness ? 
It was. 


629. In your opinion, has the town of Wantage benefited by the establish- 
ment of a steam tramway ? . 

In my judgment it has, considerably. I have been there 14 years, and 
previous to the construction of the tramway there was an omnibus running, and 
that seemed to be very often crowded. I have ridden by it several times myself, 
and perhaps three times I have found a number in excess of the proper number 
of travellers. In my judgment the fares are more moderate, and the accomoda- 
tion is superior. ‘The fare is 6d. each way by the tram, whereas it was formerly 
1s.; and for first class, 9d. We have seven or eivht villages immediately 
around Wantage, and these country people avail themselves of the cheap mode 
oftravelling ; and I think it has improved the neighbourhood of Wantage con- 
siderably. 


630. Earl Cowper.|] Is Wantage an increasing town - 


It is during the last few years; I think the inhabitants have increased in 
14 years by some hundreds. - 


631. Does it show any tendency to increase along the road where the tramway 
runs ? 


I think 
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I think not, for this reason: it is private property nearly the whole length ; 
there are only about seven houses altogether on the tramway side from one 
terminus to the other, and I believe there are about five on the other side ; that 
would make about 12 houses altogether, I think, on the whole extent of the line. 


632. You do not think that the tramway would have a tendency to stop the 
building of houses along the side of the road ? 
I think not. . 


633. Not even on the side where the tramway runs? 

There is no space there; they might make an exit across the tramway; but 
I do not think it is likely that it would be done, as buildings are not likely to 
extend that way. 


_ 634. Chairman.] In your opinion is the tramway worked with due regard to 
the safety of the public ? ) 

I believe it is. I lave had frequent opportunities by walking as well as 
riding occasionally, perhaps twice a week, of observing the working of the 
tramway. 


635. Have you seen them pull up where horses have been frightened ? 
I can recollect one or two occasions ; | may say three, viz., once for my horse. 


636. Lord Norton.| Does it make much noise? 
No, not usually so much as a farmer’s wagon. 


637. Is there much steam or smoke ? 

I have noticed a little smoke and steam occasionally escaping, but not frequently. 
It is not exactly noiseless; we can hear it perhaps 40, or 50, or 60 yaras. 
It depends entirely upon the state of the metals; if they are greasy and soft we 
do not hear it at all; if they are dry we can hear it some distance; but the 
noise is nothing to frighten any animal. 


638. Earl Cowper.| Do you think they ever exceed the speed of 10 miles an 
hour ? 

I am hardly able to say that; I never noticed it. There are generally 20 
minutes allowed previously to the trains being due. They start about 20 minutes 
‘before the time, as a rule, and I think they allow themselves about five minutes 
‘to get there before the train is due, for the purpose of getting luggage down. 
We usually reach the end of the journey in a quarter of an hour or 20 
minutes. 


639. Earl of Devon.] What is the distance ? 
About 24 miles, I believe. 


640. Does the line run into the town of Wantage at all, or does it stop 
‘outside ? 

It comes to Mill-street, one of the leading streets of Wantage. The terminus 
perhaps gues back 20 yards, but still it is the same premises; there is an office 
and other things in front of it. 


641. It does not stop where there are houses on each side of the road ? 
It does not. ‘There is an office and other premises between the street and the 
terminus. 


642. Are there any shops where it stops ? 
No. 


643. Earl of Redesdale.| But it runs into the railway station ? 
Yes ; there is a junction with the Great Western Railway. 


The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Mr. THOMAS CLARK, is called in; and Examined, as follows: 


a Chairman.| I BELIEVE you live at Wantage, do you not ! 
0. 


645. What is your business ? 
I am acorn merchant. 


(15.) H 3 649. Do 


Mr. C. O'Neill. 
6th March 1879. 


Mr, 7. Clark. 


Mr. T. Clark. 
6th March 1879. 
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646.. Do you travel much by this tramway? - 
From three to four days in a week. 


647. Have you ever seen an accident on it ? 
I have never seen an accident on it. 


648. Have you ever known an occasion on which the tram stopped in con- 
sequence of the horses being alarmed ¢ | 

Yes, a good many ; they always stop if they see a horse coming which looks 
at all restive ; they slacken speed at once ; they do not wait for the horse to go 
restive. 


649. And you have never seen anything in the nature of an accident? — 
I have never seen an accident. 


650. Do you consider that the tramway confers advantages upon the town of 
Wantage : | 
A very great advantage. 


651. Do you find it of advantage in your own business ? 
Yes, very much; it brings up our corn, and takes it down in the trucks; we 
used to have to take it in our own waggon. 


652. Lord Morton.] What, in your opinion, is’ the advantage of steam over 


horses ? 
The horses could not bring up our corn very well. 


653. Chairman.| You consider that the tramway has been more useful to the 
town since the adoption of steam ° 

Very much. Not altogether since the introduction of steam, but since the 
tramway has been started. 


654. But has it been more advantageous since steam has been introduced than 
it was when horses were used ? 
They could not work the goods with horses. 


655. Lord Norton.] Did they not work heavy goods at all with horses? 
They had one or two tries, but they could not get on. 


656. Chairman.| Then the traffic in heavy goods has very greatly increased 
since steam was introduced ? 
Yes, very largely. 


657. Do you consider that the tramway is any disadvantage to the interest or 
the property of frontagers on the side of the road on which the tramway 
runs ? 

None at all. There are only two houses, and I think five cottages, between 
Wantage and the station on that side of the road. 


658. Lord Norton.| Perhaps there would be more if there was no tram- 
way ? MLS 
No, it is quite country. Ido not think that any more would have been 
built. it 


659. Chairman.| You say there are two houses; are they near the tram- 
way ? 
Close to the tramway. 


660. Do you know whether the occupiers complain at ail of the tramway ? 

No. One of these houses is a public-house, and the other a private house, 
occupied by personal friends of mine, and I know they make use of it. They 
live about a quarter of a mile fromthe town, and frequently ride up into the 
town by the tram. 


when they want to go by road ? 
No, certainly not ; the tram does not pass often enough, 


661. And they do not find themselves cut off by the tramway from, the road 


662. Lord Norton.| Would any carriage stand on the tramway in front, of 
these houses ? . oT eB0 
It must. ' 
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663. Viscount 
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663. Viscount Cardwell.| Then, in your opinion, it would be a great misfortune 
for the agricultural interest in Wantage if any objection were taken to this 
tram ° 

Certainly. 


664. And if there are other villages in the neighbourhood of the same 
character as Wantage, you think it would be a very good thing for them if they 
got one like it ! 

Certainly I do. 


665. Lord Norton.| Does it make much noise? 
No, very little. We have 10 horses that go up and down to the station, and 
we have not one that minds the tram-car in the least. 


666. What sort of horses are they ? 


Part of them are cart hurses and part are nags.. We have never had an acci- 
dent. a baie 


667. Chairman.| Do you find that when a new horse comes there it 
minds it ? ' 
Of course they mind it a little, but, not, so, much as they mind the. trac- 


tion engines.. No:fresh| horse. will pass an engine of any sort quietly the first 
time. : 


668. Viscount Cardwell.] Whenever a horse sees anything that he has never 
seen before, I suppose he gets fidgetty ? 
Yes, he usually does. 


669. Chairman.| Do you consider that it is an advantage that they should be 
able to take railway trucks upon the tramway ° 
Yes, a very great advantage. 


670. Then I suppose in your opinion it is a good thing that the tramway is 
of the same gauge as the railway ? | 

Yes. If it were not of the same gauge, we should have to take our corn te 
the station and shift it from the tram truck into the railway truck. 


671. That trans-shipment you would consider a serious inconvenience, I 
suppose ? . 

It would make all. the difference. We might as well haul it to the station by 
our own horses, if we had to tranship it at the station. Of course I have not 
reckoned it, but that is my own idea. 


672. Lord Carlingford.| Of course you are aware that a tramway with a 
narrower gauge could be made much more economically ? 
I was not aware of that, for I know nothing about tramways. 


673. But you think it of great importance to have a gauge which wiil carry 
railway trucks ? | 

Yes, I do, for our town. If it was only to take passengers I do not think the 
gauge would matter. | 


importance? 
Certainly. 


675. Viscount Cardwell.] In fact, I suppose there are two kinds of towns: 
towns such as Wantage where there are heavy goods which want to be curried, 
and for them you think the gauge of 4 feet 83 inch is a very good gauge? 

Wantage is an agricultural district. If you get into large towns whiere you 
only have passengers, I do not think the gauge would matter. | 


674. Chuirman.] But for the conveyance of goods you consider it of great 


676. In faet there might be one law for Wantage and another for Cam- 
berwell ? 
Certainly there might, 


The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


BEL gh Be H4 


Mr. ZT. Clark. 
6th March 1879, 
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Mr. HENRY HUGHES, is called in; and Examined, as follows: 


Mr. H. Hughes. 677. Chairman. ] You are a locomotive manufacturer residing at Lough- 
6th March 1879." borough, I think ? 
See IT am. 


678. You gave evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons as 
to the use of mechanical power on tramways in 1877, did you not? 
I did. 


679. Did you give evidence before the Committee of last year ? 
I did not. 


680. Have you since that date been actively engaged in improving the engines 


which you had previously manufactured for tramways? 
I have. 


681. What is the character of the engines which you manufacture; are they 
Merryweather’s or Grantham’s engines, or of what kind are they? 

They are of my own invention. If you will allow me, I will hand in a drawing. 
of them (handing a drawing to the Committee). 


682. Are they separate engines not combined with the car? 
Separate engines. f 


683. I think Mr. Stevenson told us that one of them was used upon the 
Wantage Tramway ? } : 

There is one used upon the Wantage Tramway, but it does not act so per- 
fectly as those which they use in the public streets, because there is no water 
supply in Wantage, and it is necessary, in order for our engines to work perfectly, 
that there should be a water supply. With a water supply and the use of coke 
we show no steam and no smoke. 


684. In what places have your engines been in use ? 

Our engine is mostly in use in Glasgow, where we are travelling about 2,500 
miles per week, and have been for the last two years on the Vale of Clyde Tram- 
way, which is through a very populous district. During the last few weeks we 
have been running in Paris very successfully. We have run in Bilbao, 
Hamburg, Cologne, Hanover, Dublin, Belfast, Sheffield, Leicester, and several 
other places. ‘ 


685. In a good many of those cases your engines were only running experi- 
mentally, I suppose ? | 

Only experimentally. Our principal work is in Glasgow, where we have been 
running for two years. 


686. Are you running in Paris again ? 

Yes. Steam is being extensively used in Paris now, and other engines are 
being used in Paris now. Ours is an experimental matter for the present. We 
are running for a month to convince the authorities and the tramway directors 
as to our engine being a useful one. 


687. In what part of Paris is it at work ? 
I cannot say exactly; but it is running along the side of the Seine through a 
populous district, and up a steep gradient of about 1 in 35. 


688. I believe that one of your engines ran for some time in the streets of 
Leicester, did it not ? 
It did. 


689. Are those streets wide or narrow streets ? 
They .are narrow streets. I should think one of them is about 26 feet wide. 


ge From kerbstone to kerbstone ? 
eS. 


691. What is the width of the tramway in Leicester ? 
It is a 4 feet 8} inch gauge. 


692. Had 
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692. Had you any personal experience of those engines when they were Mr. H. Hughes. 
running in Leicester : aacuns 
Yes, I was continually with them; I live in Leicester. 6th March 1879. 


693. Can you tell the Committee whether they were found to be inconvenient 
to the public traffic in the town ? 

No, they were not at all ; indeed people have wondered why we do not use them 
now in the streets. I have never heard a word against them from anybody in 
Leicester. s 


694. For how long did they run? 

For about two months on and off; but of course as there was no Act of Parlia- 
ment, and we were running against the law, we did not run oftener than we 
could help. . 


695. As a matter of fact, did any accident happen during that time ? 
None at all. 


696. At what rate did they run? 
At 10 miles an hour, I think, and sometimes perhaps 15 miles an hour. 
We were running against the law then. 


697. Did they run at that speed in those narrow streets ' 
In those narrow streets. 


698. Have you powerful brakes upon them? 
Yes, very powerful brakes, steam brakes and foot brakes. 


699. Within what distanee can you stop your engines ? 
It depends entirely upon the state of the road. Running at the rate of 
10 miles an hour on a level road, we could stop in about 20 feet. 


700. What is the whole length of the engine: 
The lengh of the engine is about 10 ieet, and the length of the car is about 
22 feet. 


701. You could stop in twice the length of your own engine on a level ? 

We could. In going down a gradient, if we had no special means, we could 
not stop so quickly, but there being a governor on the engine to regulate the 
speed, we cannot run down a hill at too great a speed, so that we can stop almost 
as quickly going down hill as on a level. + 


702. Have you self-acting brakes? 
We have self-acting brakes, according to the Board of Trade regulation. 


703. Lord Carlingford.| What patent brake is it? . 
It is an invention of my own, patented by myself. 


704. Chairman.| You have brakes upon your cars as well as upon your 
engines, I-suppose ? 

We very seldom use the car brake. 

705. Lord Norton.|] Was it the main street of Leicester through which your 


engine worked ? 
Yes, it is the main street of Leicester. 


706. Earl Cowper.] Are your engines fitted with a recorder ? 

We have tried a good many recorders, but I do not think the recorder will 
answer in the long run. It is like driving a watch with an engine strap ; it is 
obliged to be an intricate piece of machinery, and I should think we have spent 
400/. upon recorders, but they have not answered. We have some on our 
engines at Govan now, but they certainly would not be good evidence in a court 
of justice in case of accident. 


707. Chairman.| To you use an indicator ? 
Always; that is very necessary for police purposes. ; o 


708, And with that you have not found any difficulty ? 
None at all. j 


709. Would you give the Committee your opinion upon the requirements of 
the Board of Trade ? 
(15.) I I think 


_ Mr. H. Hughes. 
6th March 1879. 
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I think that the requirements of the Board of Trade are very good indeed, and 
that we ought to try and comply with them. Ido not know any requirements 
except that of the recorder which we cannot carry out. 


710. You approve of the self-acting brakes * 
I do. 


~11. And of the indicator ¢ 
And of the indicator. 


712. What is your opinion of the regulation under which the drivers are’ 


required to stop if they see any horse becoming restive; do you see any 
difficulty in that ° . a 

I think they should stop, certainly ; but they always do. We should not think 
even of passing a horse that threw his ears up- We know directly a horse that 
will shy from a long distance, and the driver is obliged to be cautious ; he does 
not run into anything that is likely to be frightened, and from practice they 
know a timid horse when they meet him. I may tell you that in Glasgow the 
first year we had a few accidents, but the last year we have had but one. The 
horses on the road get quite used to the engine, and I never have to reprimand 
a man now, and we have no accidents. At first we had. There is a practice in 
Scotland of leaving one horse behind a cart, there being one driver to two 
horses and two carts, which is a very awkward thing for tramways, and some- 
times the horse will turn round and touch our engine and damage it. 


713. Lord Norton.| You are aware that 10 miles an hour is beyond the speed 
laid down in the Board of Trade requirements ? 
Eight miles is the speed allowed by the Board of Trade. 


714. So that your speed in Leicester was excessive r 
Certainly. 


715. Chairman.| The trial at Leicester was wholly experimental, was it 
not? 

Wholly. Our average speed, I suppose, is about five miles an hour on the 
Vale of Clyde Tramways. 


716. To what is your self-acting brake set ? 
It is set to eight miles an hour on the Vale of Clyde Tramway. 


717. Dees it act with sufficient accuracy to keep the speed down to that limit, 
or must you allow something beyond ! 

It acts with sufficient accuracy, but we have to be very careful in keeping it 
in repair. We have had several visits from General Hutchinson, and we are 
afraid of his coming, so we keep it all right. 


718. Lord Norton.] Can the engines be made noiseless ? 
Quite noiseless. 


719. And so as to emit no smoke or steam ? 
No smoke or steam. We now take our smoke down to the ground; we do 
not even use a draught in the chimney upward. 


720. Lord Carlingford.| The road upon which the tramway is laid in the 
Vale of Clyde is a crowded one, I suppose ? | 4 
Very crowded in parts. 


721. Chairman.| You have been frequently on your engines down there, I. 
suppose ? . 


Yes, I have been months there. 


722. Lord Carlingford.| Probably horses are less frightened in such a 
crowded street as that than they would be on a quiet country road ? ‘ 
They might be. A horse will be frightened at anything unusual. 


723. Chairman.| Have you any experience of running your engines upon 
tramways in rural districts ? 
Not except at Wantage. We have had an engine there for some two or three 
years. 


724 In 4 


a Sa 
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724. In these towns abroad, Bilbao, Hamburg, Cologne, Hanover, and Paris, 
the tramways are all in the town, I suppose? . 
In the streets of the town. 


725. Have you been to Hamburg? 
I have. 


726. How long have they been in use there ? 
They are not running there now. Those were all experimental trials. 


727. Lord Norton.| Why were they given up ? 

It is often a question of money with a tramway, and the fact is that tramway 
companies do not know at present which is the best engine to use, and they do 
not know how it would pay them ; so that they often try four oy five different 
engines, and then do not make up their minds after all. 


728. Do they go back to horses ? 

It is a very difficult thing to change a tramway from horses to steam. All 
the people connected with it are horsey people; people who have been accus- 
tomed to horses ; so that it isa serious question. 


729. But do they change back from steam to horses ? 
They have never adopted steam, except as an experiment. 


730. Then the experiment has been considered a failure ? 

No, it has been considered successful, but it requires a large sum of money to 
have the engines. The experiments have been made at our own expense. In 
Paris they have spent a great deal of money in engines, and they have purchased 
different engines from different persons. 


731. Chairman.|‘In the case of changing from borses to steam, is it necessary 
to strengthen the permanent way ? 

No, unless the permanent way has been laid badly in the first instance, which 
in a great many cases it has been. I should say that that would not be neces- 
sary. The rail is as heavy as most of the rails upon which we run our colliery 
engines. 


732. Lord Norton.| What is the price of one of those engines ? 
About 600/. | 


733- Chairman.| What is the greatest number of cars that you use with your 
engines ? 
We never take more than two ; we take two at Govan on Saturdays. 


734. How many people does a car hold 
About 40, inside and out. 


735- Lord Norton.| What is the probable life of one of those engines, work- 
. ing them constantly : | 

It is a question of keeping them in good repair; they do not wear out if you 
keep renewing the parts. Engines are generally only put off the road because 
there are better engines made, and not because they are worn out. 


736. They are lightly constructed, I suppose ? 

They must be very heavily constructed. That has been the great mistake in 
making these tramway engines; you must make them strong, and very good 
indeed. 


737. Chairman.| What does one of your engines weigh ? 

From 63 to 7 tons; but we make them according to the work to be done, and 
the gradient to be surmounted. 

738. What is the heaviest gradient that you have ever had to work with your 
engines : 

One in 20 is the greatest that I have worked upon in Edinburgh, up the 
Calton Hill. 


739. Did you find any serious difficulty there ? 
“Not at all, 


(15.) L2 740. Lord 
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740. Lord Norton.| We have had evidence that the use of steam in the 
United States has been given up on account of the wear and tear to the engines ; 


how does that strike you ! 
I should think it quite possible, because the roads are so bad that I should 


think they would almost give up their carriages. 


741. But these are on rails ; how does the fact strike you that the general use 
of steam trams in the United States has been abandoned, because they find the 
wear and tear of the engines too great on the rails ? 

I cannot say unless they were lightly made; they must have been lightly 
made. 

742. You do not happen to know anything about the kind of engine used in 


America ? ; ; ; 
I do not; we are quite willing to enter into contracts for the maintenance 


and also working them by mechanical power. 


743. Chairman.]| Is there anything more that you wish to state to the Com- 
mittee ? 

Only that we have spent a very large sum of money on this maiter, and we 
should be very glad to come to some conclusion soon ; it will be a very large trade, 
and I am quite sure, from my experience, that there need be no difficulty with 
horses. When I was a boy | used to see the animals rushing across the fields 
away from the locomotive, but they have now become used.to it, and they stand 
quietly looking on; and if you hear the witnesses from Glasgow you will see 
that in a crowded narrow thoroughfare we are able to work with perfect 
safety. 

744. Lord Norton.] Supposing that Parliament was to allow experiments to 
be made in the use of steam for a certain number of years, do you think any 
experiments would be made with the risk of having to abandon the use of 


steam ? 
I think it would be considered that sufficient experiments have been made 


already. 


745. But it would apply differently to different kinds of places, would it not, 
according to the nature of the traffic along the road f 
We should not require to make any further experiments as far as the engine 


goes. 


746. But the circumstances of the different towns would make it a different 
question.in different places, would they not ? ~ 

Yes; 1 should like to mention that I would not introduce steam upon all the 
tramways in the country at once; I think it would be a most injudicious thing ; 
Parliament might allow the Board of Trade to authorise certain tramways which 
they considered would be suitable for the use of steam. 


747. What sort of conditions are in your mind when you make that sug- 
gestion? 

They are these: that you have not managers or drivers, or people to do it all 
at once; and I think if you had large numbers of tramway engines put into 
the public streets they would be so badly managed for a time that they would 
not be successful. ; 


748. Is the width of the street an element in your mind? 
1 should not put them in very narrow streets. 


749. What sort of minimum width would you recommend ? 
1 think that 26 feet might be the minimum. * 


750. Chairman} Would you put the tramway in the middle of the street ? 
Whenever I could I would make a double tramway, certainly. 


751. Viscount Cardwell.] We were told by some: very eminent railway gentle- 
men that it was a mistake to- think that all tramways ought to be of the same 
width as railways, but that, on the contrary, there might be many cases where 
it would be much more convenient to make tramways much narrower, and to 

make 
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make the engines much lighter, and, in short, to accommodate the wants of 
different localities; do you think that is a wise suggestion ? 

I quite think so ; tramways have, in my opinion, been made much too wide, 
and I think that the guage should not be 4 feet 83 inches, but that if you had 
two lines of three feet it would be much more convenient. 


752. In short, as a gentleman from Wantage told us, one thing might be very 
good at Wantage and another thing might be very good at Camberwell ? 
Quite so, 


753- Therefore in applying this system to the wants of the whole country, it 
would be very expedient that the regulations should differ very much according 
to the different characters of the localities ? 

I think so; where railway trucks have to go over the lines you must have the 
4 feet 83 inches gauge; but I anticipate that most of the lines would be merely 
tramways, and the less the gauge the better. 


754. Lord Carlingford.] It is a question of cost, is it not ? 


{t would not cost very much less to make a narrow gauge than to make a 


broad gauge tramway, except when the land had to be purchased. 


755. What is the advantage of a narrow tramway, except that it is cheaper 
to make and to work? 

Other carriages would be much more likely not to come into contact with the 
tramway or tramcar. The cars would be narrower, and would occupy less 
space in the street; I think the present cars are far too wide. 


755*. Viscount Cardwell.] One of the great objects now is to accommodate 
very crowded places, and if yoy could accommodate that traffic in a narrower 
vehicle than you now do, you would of course attain a greater advantage to the 
public? 

Quite so. I think it should be a minimum width. 


756. Lord Carlingford.] That of course does not apply with the same force 
to a country road ? 

I think in most country roads it would apply. Wantage is an exceptional 
case. 


757. Why so? 

Because I do not think you would generally take your heavy goods in rail- 
way trucks over the road from a station ; I think it would be better to transfer 
them into lighter vehicles. Then again, you would not get many roads like 
the Wantage road, where you could take so great a width. 


758. As between the side of the road and the centre of the road, as the 
place for the rails to be laid, have you any decided opinion ? 

It would entirely depend upon the width of the road. _In most country 
roads I should think it would be best to have the tramways at the side, but in 
towns it must depend entirely upon the width of the street. | 


759. Earl Cowper.) What is the advantage of a double line ? 

The turns-out, where you have to pass other cars, wear the wheels very badly, 
and the one car must wait for the other; whereas if you have a double line, 
you may run right through, without stopping till the other comes up. 


760. Chairman.) Is it your opinion that if the use of steam upon tramways 
were authorised under reasonable conditions, steam tramways would increase 
much ¢ 

Yes, 1 think they would. The engines would be brought to perfection by 
practice, and in the end all the cars would, I think, be driven by steam, but not 
for some time.- 


761. Do you think that a power on the part of the Board of Trade to stop the 
use of steam by its own authority, if it should be found to work to the disad- 
vantage of the public, in any case, would very much interfere with the use of 
steam upon tramways ? | 

I should almost think it would. No one would enter into a contract on 
those terms, at so much per mile. 


(15.) 1s 762. Not 
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“Mr, H. Hughes. 762. Not if they were subject to an arbitrary power ? tm 

eh Marie I think not; I think no one would invest his money under such conditions. 
* Oth March 1079. : ; , 
— 763. You think that would seriously mterfere with the introduction of 


steam ? , 
Ido; because it would be done by contract at first. The management 


would be left in the hands of the engineer rather than in the hands of the tram- 
way companies. 

764. Still it is possible that the use of steam might be found in some cases 
to work injuriously to the public interest or safety, and in such cases some 
power would be required to put a stop to it? 

Certainly. 

765. How would you meet that case ¢ | 

{ think the Board of Trade would have the judgment not. to authorise it 
where it would be likely to be stopped ; still they should have the power to stop 
it, I think. 


766. Viscount Cardwell.) In short, they would proceed tentatively and 
gradually ? 
That is the best plan. 


767. Lord Hartismere.| Would you be able to make narrower cars so con- 
venient for passengers that went by them, as the broader ones are: 

There may be a difference of opinion about that, but I think, so, for I have 
just made them of a 3 feet 6 inch gauge for New Zealand, and they are very 
elegant, nice cars, and occupy very little space. . 


768. Do you make them longer than the old ‘ones ? 

We have made some longer for steam to hold 60 passengers inside, and I 
think it will come te that. For the colonies at all events it will, because no 
doubt these tramways will be used in the colonies instead of railways very 
largely, and we have numerous inquiries from the colonies. 

769. Chairman.| Have you sent any engines to the colonies ? 


Yes, we have sent some 7 ,000 J. worth to Dunedin, New Zealand. 


ry 


The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Mr. STEPHEN ALLEY, is called in ; and Examined. . 


Mr, S. Alley. 770. Chairman.| You are, I believe, a consulting engineer in Glasgow, and 
Peart a member of the Institute of Engineers r 
J am a member of the Institute of Mechanical Engineers. 


71, And you are employed by the Vale of Clyde Tramway Company to 
inspect their engines ? 
Yes; my position is this: Messrs. Hughes & Co. have rented these engines | 
to the Vale of Clyde Tramway Company at so much per mile, and I look q 
after the Vale of Clyde Company’s interests, if anything should go wrong, with 
the engine. 


772. Then are Messrs. Hughes’ engines the only engines used now ? 
There were some others tried, but those were selected. 


773. And they are at present in use? . 
Yes, we have at present, I think, nine of them altogether. 


774. Do you consider that they work satisfactorily ? 

In the beginning they did not work satisfactorily ; some parts of them proved 
rather light for the road, and some details went wrong; but for the last 18 
months they have worked very satisfactorily indeed. 


775. Have there been any accidents during the time ? 
That is a little out of my department, but I have heard of some two or three ; 
there was a small child killed upon one occasion. 


776. Mr. 
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776. Mr. Hughes has told us that these engines are provided with self-acting 
brakes ; 

They are provided with a governor which puts on a steam brake when the 
speed of eight miles is arrived at. 


777, Do you find that the governor acts satisfactorily ? 

It gets out of order sometimes, but it has been working very much better 
within the last year. I think it is perhaps as good a thing as is in existence, 
but there is room for improvement. ‘The last engines that we had from Messrs. 
Hughes were very much better in that respect, as well as in a great many 
others. 


778. Do you consider that, practically, it keeps the speed down to eight miles 
an hour? 
Practically it does. 


779. We have been told that you must always allow a margin of two miles, 
or so? 

Not two miles; nothing like that; that is a greater margin than is necessary. 
I should think you could set that governor to work within a quarter of a mile, 
but it would require to be attended to periodically, and it should be tested every 
three or:four days. 

780. Does it get out of order from being dirty or from wear ? 

It isfrom wear. I think it might be improved. It is quite possible to make 
a governor that will act within a quarter of a mile. 


781. As an engineer you see no difficulty in that? 
I see no difficulty in that, only a little expense. 


782. You think that the requirement of the Board of Trade with respect to 
the use of a governor is quite reasonable ? 
Very reasonable, and very necessary. 


783. Can you tell us in what way the recorder was found not to act? 

The recorder that we had was a toy. We had it in the carriage, and the least 
thing put it out of order; the very damp of the people’s clothes on a wet day 
set it wrong. We tried very hard to get it to work, but it was not a success. 
It was an electric arrangement worked in combination with a clock, and very 
delicate im its construction. 


784. Is that, in your opinion, capable of improvement ? 
I think that if there was a large demand such an apparatus might be perfected ; 
but it is a question of considerable time and expense. — 


785. With respect to the indicator, have you anything to say ? 
The indicator is an attempt at accuracy, but in its present form it is not 
accurate. 


786. Do you think it is of use? 

It is of use and it is not of use. When it is working right it is of very great 
use; but 1 have a very great objection to anything that you cannot positively 
rely on. I would far rather judge by the time that the men take in running the 
journey than trust to our present indicators. 


787. You think that the self-acting brake you may rely upon? 

Yes, that is a thing which can be worked out mechanically ; and I believe 
that an indicator will be got to work satisfactorily eventually ; but hitherto those 
that we have had have not been satisfactory. 


788. Will you describe to the Committee the Vale of Clyde Line? 

There are two sections of the Vale of Clyde Line, one from Glasgow to Govan, 
which is really part of Glasgow, and the other from Greenock to’ Gourock. The 
steam engines are only running on the Glasgow section. This line is on the 
north side, bounded by the river and the docks, with a good many ship-building 
yards between the road and the docks, and on the other side near both ends of 
the line there are a great many workmen’s houses, and between them there are 
villas. Ishould think the distance te Govan is a little more than a mile and 
a half. There is a very large amount of traffic on this road, in the shape of 
carting to and from the ship-building yards of angle irons, plates, and timber ; 
. {16.) 14 besides, 
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“Mr. S. Alley. besides, there is also a considerable traffic in other materials, such as house building 
material and goods of that kind, and alse coals going to the ship- building yards,. 
and steamers. Some of the ship-building yards have a right of running their 
trucks over the line from the railway carrying their building material. The line 
is of the same gauge as the railway, and is connected with the Caledonian Branch 
at Govan. Some of the builders do not make use of this privilege, but Messrs. 
Elder & Co., who, I suppose, are the largest ship-builders there, employing about 
5,000 hands when they are busy, use it constantly on the lower section of the line.. 


6th March 1879. 


789. On the same section on which the steam engine is used + 
Yes, on the lower part of the Glasgow section. 


790. And that section runs through a very populous neighbourhood, I suppose ? 
Very populous. The population of Govan is some 45,000. The road on the 
north side is closely built with workmen's houses, which are built in flats, and 


accommodate a great many people. 


791. What is the average width of the road ? 

The road varies from 29 feet 3 inches to 34 feet. I should say the average 
would be about 31 feet between the kerbs. At Govan, where the water station 
used to be for watering the engines, it is 34 feet; at the crossing where the. 
Caledonian Branch comes upon it, it 1s 30 feet; at Albert-street, it is 31 feet 
10 inches; at Copeland-road, it is 30 feet 8 inches; at Whitehall-road, it is — 
30 feet 9 inches; at Plantation Quay, West, it is 30 feet 4 inches; at Casnock- 
street, it is 30 feet; at Plantation-street, it is 34 feet; andat Paisley-road Station, 
it is 29 fect 3 inches. Those are the principal streets that come into the road 
on the south side. . 


792. That is between the kerbstones ? 
Between the kerbstones. 


793. How many lines have you ? 
A double line all the way. 


794. Is the gauge 4 feet 83 inches: 
{i is a little more than that; to allow the flanges of the railway wheels to run. 
in the grooves, it is necessarily a little in excess of the railway gauge. 


795. What is the width between your two tramways? , 
I could not say exactly, but I should think it is about four feet between the 


two rails. 


796. Are they laid down in the centre of the road? | 
Pretty nearly in the centre, and the other traffic passes up on either side. — 


797. Lord Norton.] Then there is not above seven feet on both sides ? 
I should think not. ae ‘ 


798. And any two carriages crossing on either side, must pass over the 
rails ? 

Yes, necessarily ; the carriages try to keep on the rails, because it makes it 
so much easier to draw them. It is sometimes a little trouble to get the carts 
to move off the rails, as the carters like to take advantage of the rails as long as 
possible. | . 


799. Chairman.] Have you ever known vases in which wheels have been 
wrenched off under those circumstances ¢ 

In the beginning there were some complaints from people who had narrow 
rounded tyres to their carriage wheels, but I have never heard of any cases 
for some time. Since the introduction of tramways generally, the Glasgow 
people have been getting a broader and flatter tyre put on their carriage wheels, 
which keeps them much better out of the grooves. 


800. There have been no serious complaints on that point so far as you 


know? 
No. 


801. Is it your opinion that these locomotives are worked easily ? 
They are working very well indeed. 


802. They can be stopped easily you say ? 
They are under very great control. R 
803. Your 
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803. Your attention has no doubt been called to the Board of Trade require- 
ments ? 
Yes. 


804. Do you consider them reasonable: 
I consider them very reasonable. 


805. Will you state very shortly what you consider them to be ? 

One of the first conditions is as to rate of speed, and I think eight miles an 
hour is a very reasonable limit. I do not think they should be allowed to run 
faster in populous places. 


806. Lord Norton.] And 12 miles an hour in the country ? 
I should not be inclined to give them such latitude as 12 miles an hour. I 
think 10 miles an hour in the country is quite fast enough. 


807. Chairman.] However, you think a regulation of speed is necessary : 

Yes. I consider that the regulation as to shutting off the steam, and 
putting on the brake by means of a governor, is a necessary regulation. I think 
the next regulation, that every engine should be fitted with an indicator, is a 
necessary one, but I do not think it is at present practicable, as we have not 
yet a good indicator. So far as I have seen, | do not think that we really have 
a reliable indicator, bnt I think it should be persisted in, because I believe 
we shall get one. 


808. You mean so as to put pressure upon the inventive power of engine 
constructors F 

Yes. If we hada prospect of remuneration for the inventive power, I 
believe we should soon get a good indicator; but where there are so few 
of these cars running, and they are almost the only things on which such 
invention is necessary, there is not much inducement held out to inventors. If 
some person would offer a reward we should soon have them invented. Then 
the next requirement is a suitable fender to remove all obstructions. That is 
necessary. The tank of the Hughes’ engine is brought below the carriage to 
within three inches of the ground, and it pushes anything aside that may be in 
the way. 


809. Then, if anybody fell upon the line he would be pushed aside, and not 
crushed ? 

That is a question; his arm might get crushed, but the driver is sitting 
right over that place, and he could almost help them up; at all events, he 
could instantly stop the engine. That is one advantage, I think, of having 
the driver in front. The driver sits here (pointing to a drawing). Another 
advantage, that when an engine is passing along the street the driver gets a sight 
of what is coming along a cross street, long before a man driving horses would 
see it, because the engine driver is directly at the horse’s nose, as it were, which 
is a very strong point, in my opinion, in favour of any mechanical contrivance, 
where the driver sits in front of the machine. 


810. And he has his brakes to his hand, I suppose ? 
Yes. . 


811. Viscount Cardwell.] In short, you think that for that reason a mechani- 
_ cal contrivance is safer than horse power? 

It is absolutely safer; there is no question or doubt about it, if under 
proper management. We had a bell fitted on all these cars, but it was very much 
objected to by all the inhabitants ; it was really a nuisance, ringing morning, 
noon, and night, and a whistle was substituted for it. I. think the sanction of 
the Board of Trade was obtained for that deviation from the rules. | 


812. Earl Cowper.]. Does the man whistle the whole time ? 

He whistles when anything is in the way; he hasa policeman’s whistle in his 
mouth. ‘Then every engine is to be free from noise and smoke. That is prac- 
tically the case on those engines now. In the beginning it was not quite the 
ease, but for the last year (principally, I think, through little alterations and 
improvements) the smoke has been got rid of. They are practically free from 

smoke and steam now. 


_ 813. Chairman.) Is it free from noise? 

There is a certain amount of noise ; I would compare the noise to the noise made 
by a dray or cart going along a paved road, it is not very much more; then the 
ParetRN cog | K next 
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next point is, the concealment from view of the fire ; that is done. The drivers 
are sometimes careless about it, and they leave the front door open, but 


we try to keep the door closed as much as possible ; in fact, the door of the 


furnace has now been put on to open upwards. 


514. If that requirement was not complied with, it would be a case of negli- 
gence on the part of the driver? ; 

Yes; the next rule is more about the carriages, as to speed ; I think eight 
miles an hour quite sufficient ; the average speed will not be abave five or six 


miles. 


815. Is there any kind of penalty under the bye-laws for leaving the door of 
the furnace open so that the fire can be seen ? 

No; it appears to me that there is a decided want of power on the part of the 
company to inflict penalties upon their servants. I think that both the men 
in charge generally of these steam tramways, that is to say, the chief engineer, 
and the men should be very strictly looked after, and 1 would almost 
suggest that the men in charge should have some certificate of compe- 
tency from the Board of Trade, because ina good many of these cases where 
horse tramways will be converted into steam tramways, there is a feeling in 
favour of putting the manager of the stables, or the head man in connection 
with them, in charge of the tramways. I might as well take charge of a lot of 
horses as veterinary surgeon. And if that is allowed it will be the ruin of steam 
on public roads. There should be some stringent regulation to compel the man 
who has charge of all (I do not speak of the drivers) to-be acompetent man, 
because on him depends the success of the undertaking. 


816. Viscount Cardwell.| And you think that it would be reasonable that the 
Board of Trade should have the power to suspend his certificate ? 

Yes; first of all he should be made to pass an examination of ‘competency, 
and then there should be a power to withdraw his certificate, or punish him in 
some way. 


817. Earl Cowper.] What do you think his qualifications should be, and 
what sort of accidents would be likely to happen from his incompetency 

He should be bred a practical mechanic, and he should have had some expe- 
rience in some way in connection with these road locomotives, Of course that 
is rather difficult just now, because there are so few of them running, but I 
think that as the use of steam is gradually increasing (it will not come.on m a 
hurry), men might be brought forward and taught up to the necessary point, 


818. Lord Norton.| If the drivers were certified by the Board of Trade the 
tramway companies would never be responsible in case of accident, from the 
incompetency of the driver, would they ? 

I do not know that. For instance, the engineers on board steam vessels are 
all certificated men. 


819. Lord Hartismere.| The railway companies generally provide instruction 
and a sort of examination for all their drivers ; could not that be done by the 
tramway companies ? 

They are too small. A tramway company is a little bit of a thing with very 
small capital, and it cannot be burdened with heavy expenses. A railway com- 
pany has a large staff, and a large capital, and large means of earning money, 
but a few pounds a year makes a great difference with a tramway company. 


820. Would not the man who supplies the fuel in time be sufficiently tramed 
to drive the engines ? 
Yes; I think that would be a very good school indeed. 


823. Earl Cowper.| Do you know of any accidents having happened. from the 
incompetence of the conductor? ; . 

I cannot say that Ido; but I know of a great many cases that occurred when 
the line was first started from the incompetence of the engineer. 1: mean acci- 
dents to machinery, not accidents to the public. There were a great many 
things that broke down that should never have been allowed to get into the 
state they were in. For the last year the Messrs. Hughes’ have had a very good 
superintendent, and that has made all the difference. 


e722. Chairman.] 


- 
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822. Chairman.| How many trains:a day do they run? 
They are very frequent. On Saturdays I think they are started about 
every five minutes, and on other days about every seven-and-a-half minutes. 


823. Do they run after dark ? 
Yes, they run till about 11 o’clock at night. 


824. Have there been any more accidents at night than at other times ? 

_ [think one accident occurred at night, but it was not the fault of the engine ; 
the engine was’ standing. The engine driver had stopped his enyine at the 
station and left his carriage back a piece; the guard of the carriage had 
failed to put his brake on the’ carriage’ when it was standing; it being a very 
windy night, and there was a slight incline downwards towards the engine, 
and the tram-earriage was blown back and broke the poor man’s leg, while 
he was looking to his own engine. That was not the fault of the engine. I 
think a child was killed also; a band was playing in the street, and I think 
the child, which was only three years old, was knocked under the engine by the 
crowd. 


825. Lord Carlingford.] Do you find any difficulty in the case of: vehicles 
setting down at houses aud shops ? 

No; there is quite room enough for passage on either side of the rvad at all 
places except one, which is at the Glasgow end, and then they seem to keep all 
on the other side. It is going through « toll-bar there at this point. 


826. Lord Hartismere.| Is there seven and _a half feet ? 
About that. 


827. That would not be room enough in a crowded street ? 
You would be astonished at the traffic along that road, and they seem to get 
on very well, indeed. , 


828. Chairman.] What do you think should be the minimum width ofa 


street in which a tramway ought to be allowed ? 
I think we are quite as narrow as we should be for two lines of rails. 


829, But I mean for a single line of rails? 

If you had eight feet on either side of the carriage I think that would be suf- 
ficient, unless it' was a very crowded street, in the centre of a city, where I would 
not at present advoeate the use of steam at all. For instanve, in any part of the 
City of London, | think even a tramway of any kind would be anuisance ; but. for 
conveying passengers from populous places in the suburbs to within a reasonable 
distance of a town, | think it would be a very useful thing, indeed. 


830. Has your company any responsibility for the maintenance of the 
street ? 

Yes, I have nothing to do with it; but I know they maintain the road, 
I think for 18 inches on each side of the tram rails. 


83i. Is the road between the rails in a good condition ? 


Yes. 


832. Is it as good as any other part of the road? 
Yes, it is all causewayed, or paved. 


Pcs Lord, Carlingford.| Your tramway is entirely a city tramway, in point 
of fact? — 

It is a little like the Clapham-road, only with shipbuilding yards on one side. 
It is more thickly populated, I think, than the Clapham-road. 

834. You have no experience of country tramways ? 

No. 

835. Lord Norton.] Have they had any thought of working the tramway on 
the Greenock side by steam ? 

Yes, they have thought of doing so; it is a wider road than the Govan-road. 
Steam has a great advantage on holidays ; it is a greater reserve power. 

836. Chairman.] What is the greatest gradient on which you use steam ? 

It is, practically, a level road. : 

 .(15.) | K 2 837. Lord 
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837. Lord Carlingford.] Did you not say that you thought that the drivers 
required to be kept under very good discipline + 

Yes. 

838. That you think is necessary for the purpose of securing the observance 
of the Board of Trade Regulations ? 

Yes. 

839. Are you aware that General Hutchinson told the Committee of the 
House of Commons last year that in several cases upon the Vale of Clyde Tram- 
way the Board of Trade rules had been broken? 

I have often pointed that out myself; there was carelessness in the 
beginning. As 

840. But you see no reason why such a difficulty as that should not be over- 
“Bight be overcome. I think that the regulations should be enforced. 

841. Chairman.] Do you think that they are more careful now than they 
were? 

They are. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Mr. DAVID YOUNG, is called in; and Examined, as follows: 


842. Chairman| Yovare, I believe, Superintendent of Police and Public Pro- 
secutor at Govan? 
I am. 


843. How long have you held that office ? 
Fifteen years. 


844. Have you had opportunities during that time of observing the working 
of the steam cars and engines upon the Vale of Clyde Tramway ? 
I have. 


845. What is your opinion on the subject with respect to the safety of the 
public ? 

If your Lordships will allow me to produce a plan it may guide you a little. 
This is the line (describing the plan). That is a line in course of formation on 
the Scott-Moncrieff system. The line that is actually in work goes along the 
side of the river through a populous district. 


846. With houses upon one side of the street ? 
No, with houses on both sides. 


847. If an accident occurred on the tramway, would you know of it? — 
Yes, I have to take cognisance of all accidents. 


848. How many accidents have occurred that you are aware of? 


I think we have had some four or five during the time the tramways have 
been working. 


849. Within what period? 
Since the month of August 1877. 


850. Will you state to the Committee the nature of those accidents ? 

Yes, there was one where the engine driver got his leg so severely fractured 
that it had to be taken off, by letting the car run down upon him. He was 
walking about near the junction, and the car ran down upon him and took one 
of his legs off. There was also a child killed. There was a band of music passing, 
the engine was almost moving, and the child had got in front of it. I appre- 
hended the driver, and took him before the sheriff on a charge of culpable homi- 
cide, but he got off. Another case was that of a constable who was going off 
duty ;-he was standing between the rails as two cars were passing, and was 
knocked over and had two of his fingers taken off. 3 


- 851. Is there not room to stand between two passing cars ? 


_ Yes, there was plenty of room to stand, but he was not paying attention, and 
it came upon him unawares. | 


(852. Is 
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| 852. Is it your opinion that, generally speaking, these tramways are worked 
with safety to the public: 

They have been greatly improved during the last 18 months; in fact, I have 
no complaint against them just now from the public, nor can I find any myself; 
I have asked several people whether they have anything to say against them. 


853. And they make no complaints ; 
No, they are rather in favour of them just now. 


854. Do you consider that the tramways are a convenience to the public of 
that district ? 
They are indeed. 


855. What police powers have you in regard to them? 
We have the powers of the General Police and Improvement (Scotland) Act, 
1862. 


856. Speaking generally, what power does that Act confer upon you? 
There is a good deal of power conferred by it. 


857. Lord Worton.| With reference to these tramways ? | 
Not so much with reference to the tramways ; it prevents them from throwing 
water or emitting smoke on the roads; and we have also made bye-laws. 
They do not come up to the requirements, I think, sometimes. This is a copy 
of the local bye-laws of the borough of Govan (handing in the same). 


858. Chairman.] Those bye-laws are for the regulation of hackney carriages, 
porters, carters, and chimney sweeps ? 
Yes, but they apply also to tramways. 


_ 859. Would you take any action if you had any reason to think that the 
tramears were going beyond the prescribed speed ¢ 
I certainly would. 


860. Have you ever had occasion to do that ? 

I have had occasion to caution them, but I never could find that they were 
exceeding the Board of Trade rules to any extent. I never thought they were 
going very much beyond the eight miles an hour. 


$61. You know of no case of furious driving (if I may use the expression) in 
regard to these tramways ° 
No. 


862. Would you be able to take procedings if they emitted smoke or steam? 
Yes; the Act of 1862 gives us power to do so. 


863. Have you ever had occasion to do that? 

I warned them that I was going to take proceedings, and it stopped; they made 
some improvements in the engine. The condensed water was at first allowed to 
fall upon the road, and they took means to prevent it. 


864. They are required to conceal the fire; if you found the door of the 


furnace open, would you have power to proceed against them? 
Not under that Act, but 1 might have power under the Board of Trade 
Rules. 


865. Would you consider yourself entitled to caution them if you saw such a 
thing ? 

Yes, I certainly would. Major General Hutchinson spoke to me on one 
occasion about it. 


866. Do they obey those regulations pretty well 
Very well; we deal pretty smartly with them if we find them neglecting the 
regulations. 


867. Your impression is then that they are an advantage to the public, and 
not an injury? E | 
~ They are indeed. You will see in that plan that there is a connection with 
the railway where they bring out trucks, and draw them along the road to the 
shipbuilding yards. | 

868. Lord Carlingford.) How’have you found horses behave generally when 
they have had to pass this engine? , 

15.) K 3 They 


Mr. D. Young. 
6th March 1879. 


Mr. D. Young. 
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They behave remarkably well. It is a road where traction engines of all 
sorts, ships’ masts, and things of that sort, go. ‘The horses’ were a little shy at 
first. 


869 Lord Norton.] Have you ever had a case of obstruction of traffic by a 
tram ? 
No. 


870. Lord Carlingford.] There are other things upon that road which are 
more unpleasant than the tramcars ? . 
Yes, there are these traction engines. 


871. Chairman.] Do the tramway people observe the regulation which requires 
them to stop when any horse is alarmed ? 
They. are very particular as to that; you have only to hold up your hand. 


872. And in your experience they act properly in that case ? 
They do; the police have special instructions to watch them. 


873. Lord Hartismere.] Is the space between the line and the kerbstone suf- 
ficient ? : 
Yes, it'is 60 feet between the building lines: 


874. But I mean between the edge of the double line and the kerbstone. 2. 
Yes, they are trying to widen it every time they get an opportunity, and 
causewaying it all between the kerbstone and the outer rail. 


875. Lord Norton.] How can they widen it ? 
By reducing the width of the pavement. 


876. Do they find the road too narrow ? 

They can work it, but they take the opportunity whenever they can to 
improve it. 

877. Lord Hartismere.] You have not had any complaints of the tramway 
from the shopkeepers and people who own froutages ? 

No. 


878. Chairman,] Is there much noise from these cars? 
About the same sort of noise as you hear from a cart passing along a paved 


street. Ihave here their bill of the daily number of journeys (producing the 
same), : 


879. Lord Carlingford.] Do you find that they can, and. do, pull up very 
quickly when there is any obstruction ? 


The road is very level, and they can pull up as quick as horses, almost in their 
own length. 


880. Lord Hartismere.] Do they go ata slower pace when they come to a 
crossing F 


__ Yes; in the position in which the driver stands, he has a very good look out 
if he pays any attention at all. 


P ae E there anything in the Act or Provisional Order which compels them 
o do so? : 

They are bound to do it, 

882. Chairman.] In your opinion, can they pull up as quickly on the level as. 
horse cars could? | 

As quickly. 


883. Do you think that there is much difference in point of safety to the 
outside public between the horse cars and the steam cars > re . 
I think the one is as good as the other on such a road. | 
884. Lord Silchester.] Have you ever heard of any objection whatever to 
tramways in streets ? as 


_ I put a question the other day to the manager of one of the large shipbuild- 
ing yards, and he gaid it was just a question of time when they. would be 
in Glasgow. : bats 
885. Lord Carlingford.] In the heart of the city ? 
No, but in streets leading to the most thickly populated thoroughfares thereof. 
886. Lord 


7 
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_886. Lord Norton.] I suppose there are very few carriages or riding horses on 
that road ? 
| Not many. 


887. Are there any? 
There are a few, but not very many. 


888. Chairman.] 1 suppose there are light carts, and that sort of thing ? 
Yes; in fact it is a mixed traffic ; a general traffic. 


889. Did you see anything of the Scott-Moncrieff engine when it was 
working ? ; 
Yes. 


890. Have you any remarks to make upon that ? 
I was very nearly killed with it; it ran off the road upon one occasion. 


891. Lord Carling ford.| How was that ? 

It was coming round 4 curve, and there were some parties going past, I 
happened to be passing myself, and it came off the rails, and ran up against a 
wall; it did not take the curve properly. 


892. Lord Hartismere.] Was that the fault of the system, or the fault of the 
rails? 
It was the fault of the machine. 


893. Chairman.] Have you ever known that happen with the steam cars ? 
No. 


894. Viscount Cardwell.] Are the police very strict with the tramway people ? 
They are indeed. 


895. And upon the whole the tramway people are very obedient and give you 
very little trouble ? 
Little indeed. 


896. You find that the law is strong enough to enable you to reach them? 
Yes, we can reach them. 


897. Lord Carlingford.| As I understand, you do not wish to express any 
opinion of your own, as to the Scott-Moncrieff system, one way or the other ? 
No. 


898. Lord Hartismere.| Do you know anything about the other trial that 
was made of the Scott-Moncrieff system ? 

It was tried upon the railway for a considerable time, and was ultimately 
working upon these tramways. 


899. Do you know anything about the Ibrox Tramway ? 
It is only in course of formation; they have not begun to work it. 


goo. Earl of Redesdale.| Have you never heard any complaints of incon- 
venience from the tramways from persons using common carriages in the 
streets ¢ se 

They have complained about the damage done to the wheels of their carriages ; 
there was a good deal of complaint about that, 


go1. Has there been any complaint with respect to horses, as to their 
shoes ? 

They did complain when the tramway company were allowed to let their 
condensed water fall upon the street; but since that was stopped, I have not 
heard any. 


g02. Chairman.| But you have heard some conplaint as to wheels getting 
wrenched F 
Yes, and of condensed water falling upon the street. 


g03. You have had no complaints since that was stopped ? 

No. : 

go4. Have you had any cases of wheels of carriages being wrenched off, or 
anything of kind ? 

No. Ihave heard complaints of their being twisted, but that was before they 
stopped the water falling upon the street. 


(15.) K 4 go5. Why 


Mr. D. Young. 
6th March 1879. 
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Mr. D. Young... 05. Why was that more liable to occur when this. condensed water: was: 
6th March 1879, allowed to fall on the street ? : | OnO't, 
ae ks I do not think that that affected the wheels. Jt was in consequence of the 
rails being a little lower than the pay ed stones that complaints were made about — 
the twisting of wheels. ' a 


906. What has caused that to cease recently r 
I think people are getting more accuser tat, and they have. Deen 5 
Sil less. ; ba 4 4 


| 


The Witness is directed to withdraw. Pate. bs! 


Ordered, That this Committee be Adjourned to Monday next, | 
at a Quarter to Three o’clock. f 
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Die Lune, 10° Martu, 1879. 


LORDS PRESENT: 


Marquess of Ripon. | Viscount CARDWELL. 
Earl of DERBY. Lord SILCHESTER. 
Earl of Devon. Lord CARLINGFORD. 
Earl CowPeEr. Lord Norton. 


Earl of REDESDALE. 


Tut MARQUESS OF RIPON, IN THE CuarrR. 


Srr WILLIAM VERNON GUISE, Bart., is called in; and Examined, as 


follows : 
907. Chairman.| You reside in the neighbourhood of Gloucester, do you not? gir Ww. ¥. Guise, 
Yes. Bart. 
908. And you have had some experience of tramways in that city ? 10th March 1879. 
A good deal. a ee 


909. Would you be kind enough to inform the Committee what the result of 
that experience has been ? 

The result of it is that the city is at this present time almost untraversable, 
with any degree of security, by persons having horses and wheeled vehicles. Last 
week a clergyman’s horse fell over those rails and broke his knees, and the un- 
fortunate clergyman, who had no redress, had to send back home for another 
horse to take him home. 1! have a letter from a lady of position in the city, 
whose name I will not mention, stating that her coachman was in despair, that 
the wheels of her carriage were wrenched and the varnish knocked off, and that 
she found that she could get no redress whatever. Of course during the time 
that these tramways have been making (as they are still), the inconvenience to 
the public is beyond anything that could possibly be expressed. They are now 
laid over a large part of the town. The streets are in many places so narrow 
that they do not admit of the proper space laid down by Act of Parliament 
being left between the rails and the kerbstone on each side. In some places 
the street is not more than 20 feet wide. Gloucester is an old Roman town, 
where the streets meet in a cross, and the streets are not. more than 22 feet 
wide ; and at the cross the curve is so sharp that the tramway cars themselves 
have been more than once thrown off at this curve. They have now reduced the 
turn ; but still the crossing of the different rails in this narrow space is now 
a most grievous and serious inconvenience. Another thing has happened, which 
I foresaw, and which is every day likely to become a greater grievance, and that 
is that the sidings, not being kept up to the level of the platform on which the 
wheels run, there is now in Westgate-street a perceptible fall of, 1 should think, 
two inches; and as there seems to be no probability, or no preparations at any rate, 
for improving the road, this will increase; and I see nothing to prevent our 
having a drop of several inches between the platform of the tramway and the 
sides of the streets. It is the greatest possible inconvenience, and discomfort, 
and injury, and annoyance to those who travel through the streets. 


910. Steam is not yet used upon these tramways, I suppose. 
piers) L They 


Sir W. V. Guise, 
Bart. 


10th March 1879, 
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They have not got it yet, but I have no doubt that it is their object to intro- 
duce it. I do not believe, fram what I have heard, that there is any probability 
that horse power will ever pay. Glouzester is a small town, the ‘distances are 
not great, and there was in reality at no time any real cause for the laying down 
of these rails. There was notice given, as is usual, in these cases, and printed 
advertisements in the newspapers, but nobody took any notice of it, and the 


Corporation granted this concession, placing the entire control of their principal 


streets in the hands of an irresponsible private company, over whom they find 
now they have no sort of authority or control. The tradespeople in the town 
are averse to it; they state that they never were consulted upon it. Nobody 
seems to have been aware of the mischief or annoyance that was likely to arise 
from it; and the consequence is that although the !egal terms of the notices 
were complied with, and were duly published as regarded the distance between 
the kerb and the rail, which might have given the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood an opportunity of opposing, nobody knew anything about it, or seemed to 
think it necessary to take any measure to obstruct it. The consequence was 
that they fulfilled the necessary conditions of the law, and they obtained their 
tramway. Now, I am told that their object is not merely to get a steam tram- 
way introduced into the streets of Gloucester, but to push it along the high road 
from Gloucester to Cheltenham. I have been for 10 years chairman of the 
Board of Waywardens of Gloucester, and therefore I know sometling about the 
highways; and I am quite satisfied that if they were allowed to run steam tram- 
cars along the highways, as well as along the streets, they will for those who 
have carriages and horses be simply made impassable. Some years ago, I 
should think nearly 40, a man of the name of Dancer, started a steam carriage 
to run on the highway between Cheltenham and Gloucester; and it 
caused such serious damage, so many people were run away with and 
upset, that at last they stopped this by deeply stoning a hollow into which the 
sieam carriage plunged, and from which it was never able to extricate 
itself; and that finished the steam carriage upon that occasion. I merely 
mention that to show what will occur to a certainty if the steam carriages are 
allowed to be introduced upon the highways. In Gloucester we had beautiful roads, 
and now they are all torn up, and upset and destroyed, and dangerous in parts. 
They have had a steam machine which they have been using upon those roads 
when they were laying the tramway ; and when I was driving out with a friend 
I met it. 1 was driving a charger ; a horse accustomed to fire, and accustomed 
likewise to passing steam carriages; and he would not look at this thing ; 
1 could not get him near it; the man did not stop his steam engine, which kept 
puffing, and | got out and I told him that I should summons him for an obstruc- 
tion of the road if he did not at once stop his engine, which he then did ; but my 
horse, although as I say accustomed to stand fire and accustomed to steam, 
would not look at it. 


g11. That was a traction engine, I suppose? 
That was a traction engine. 


gi2. And the engine that you spoke of, that was used some years ago by 
Mr. Dancer, was not upon a tramway ? . 
It ran freely upon the roads. 


913. With respect to the state of the roads in Gloucester, of which you com- 
plain, have not the city authorities power to compel the tramway company to 
keep the road in proper condition ? ner : 

I think not. 1 think that one great inducetnent to the people of the locality 
to facilitate the introduction of tramways was that they believed that they would - 
only have a small portion of the road to keep im order at the sides, and that the 
tranrway companies would necessarily keep that portion which belonged to them 
in order ; but as the result is, and will be still further, the sides will cost the 
road authorities more to keep in order, so as to keep them up to the level of the 
rails; and if they do not do so, there will be a complete precipice, which is 
already beginning. An officer who had served at Halifax in Canada, where they 
have these steam trams, told me that it is a common thing there to have a drop 
of six inches between the platform and the roadwav beside it. One can imagine 
what that would be like with a spring vehicle. =~ " 


O14. That 
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914, That of course is a case of neglect, cither on the part of the city 
authorities, or of the tramway company, or both? 

- You have no power to compel the authorities to keep the road in proper order, 
except by indicting them. I have in my pocket a letter that I received. this 
morning from the clerk of the peace at Gloucester, who is likewise my agent, 
and he forwards me the copy of a letter which he had published in the Gloucester 
Journals on 1st December 1877. ‘‘The plans have now been deposited with the 
town clerk and the clerk of the peace. The tramways proposed to. be laid in 
the streets appear to be as follows.” Then, after describing the tramways he 
goes on to say, that the tramway lines were intended to be laid in the centre of 
the streets, as required by the ‘Tramways Act, 1870, by which it is provided in 
Section 9, that “‘ Every tramway in a town, which is hereafter authorised by 
Provisional Order, shall be constructed and maintained as nearly as may be in 
the middle of the ruad, and no tramway shall be authorised by any Provisional 
Order to be so laid, that for a distance of 30 feet or upwards a less space than 
9 feet 6 inches shall intervene between the outside of the footpath on either side 
of the road and the nearest rail of the tramway, if one-third of the owners or one- 
third of the occupiers of the houses, shops, or warehouses abutting upon the part 
of the road where such less space shall intervene as aforesaid shall in the pre- 
scribed manner, and at the prescribed time, express their dissent from any 
tramway being so laid.’”’ Now, although that the streets are so narrow that in 
many places they are not not more than 21 feet wide, yet none of the inhabitants 
appear to have made any opposition to the tramways, the fact being that not 
having any experience of the effect uf tramways, nobody knew anything about it, 
and nobody took any trouble about it ; and now that the tramway is there the 
tradespeople are distressed beyond measure at it. They said that if they had had 
the slightest idea of what would happen they would not have consented to it, 
but they were never consulted. There was:no. means of consulting them. 


yt5. Lord Norton.| Who first made the tramway : 
It was laid down by this company, by agreement with the municipal body. 


916. They could. not make a tramway without the consent of the local 
authority ? 
The local authority gave its consent. 


917. How could the local authority give its consent to a thing which the 
tradespeople were not consulted upon? 

They had no meansof consulting them; and I think there ought to be such means 
provided. There ought to have been a public meeting called at which the con- 
stituents of the town council would have had a voice; but that was not the case. 
The municipal body, sitting in their own chamber, agree upon this, and although 
they are a representative body, it is found that you have no power over them 
afterwards. 


918. How often are they elected ¢ 
Once a year. 


gig. Was any notice taken of the matter by the electors at the next 


election ¢ : a Ss ean 
That remains to be proved; I hope they will be. 


920.. How long has the tramway been made? 

The tramway is now narly completed. They began at the very worst time 
of the year when they could put the public to the greatest possible inconvenience, 
in the month of December, and there has been no election since. 


g21. Earl of Derby.| Do 1 rightly understand you to say that the tramway, 
of which you are complaining, is not yet completed ? 
It is not at present completed; it is very nearly. 


922. Therefore you have no experience of its working ; what you speak of is. 
simply the inconvenience caused by the process ot construction r 

Partly by the process of construction no doubt at present, because that whicli 
is laid down we travel upon; and as | have had my own wheels caught and 
nearly twisted off more than once, | am able to speak of the effect of tramways 
themselves upon carriages travelling upon tiem. That is the principal incon- 

£15.) | 2 venience 


Sir W.V. Guise, 
Bart. 


loth March 1879. 


_ Sir W. V. Guase, 
Bart. 
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venience that we have suffered, and of course that will not be amended by any- 
thing which will happen in the future. 


923. Lord Norton.} Do you expect it will have much effect upon the next 
election of the local authority ? 

That is a very difficult thing to say. Municipal elections have their own 
modes of being conducted. 

924. In what way would the local authority have any interest adverse to the 
interest of the electors of the town ? 

I think that all the tradespeople in these streets, had they had the slightest 
idea what was coming, would have opposed it before, but it is too late now. 


925. Surely they will have their chance at the next election? 
They will have their chance at the next election; but | know something of 
the inner working of these elections, and I know that municipal elections do 


not always go upon abstract principles. 

926. Do you believe that the local authority have a pecuniary interest in 
this tramway ¢ i 

That I cannot possibly say. I have no reason to say that they have, because 
I have no knowledge of it whatever. 


927. Chairman.]| Is any part of the tramway in use now ? 

They have got.a carriage and a stable of horses, and this carriage has traversed 
the tramway. I have not met it, but I have been told that almost every day it 
has been tried, and that it has got off the rails at the sharp curve at the cross, 
and then it has got to be jacked on again, which is a difficult process. 


928. At present then it is altogether in an experimental state ? 
Except that the rails are for the most part laid down. 


y29. But so far as the passage of cars up and down is concerned, it is only — 
experimental; they are not running regularly ? 

They are not running regularly. Another inconvenience, and a very serious 
one, is that they have driven the cabs off the streets, because the streets being 
so narrow there is no place now wide enough for a cabstand. Of course these 
rails only conduct straight to certain points, and there are many persons who 
want to go where the rails do not conduct, and they naturally look for a cab, 
but they cannot find one; and these poor cabmen have their wives and families 
to support, and they say, “ Nobody will know anything of us if we are shunted 
into a side street ; how are we to live ?” . 


930. Lord Norton.] Is the street authority part of the local authority ? 

Yes, they have a street and road committee. There are different portions of 
the municipal body which form committees for different purposes, and the street 
committee is one of them. 3H) 


931. Earl of Derby.] I suppose we may take it that the cab proprietors, and 
those connected with them, have been rather active in their opposition to this 
tramway ? 

They were not at first, any more than anybody else, for nobody knew what 
would be the effect of the tramway until it was laid down; and that accounts 
for everybody, both in the city and in the country, having been mute, because 
nobody had any experience or any idea of what a terrible mtrusion it was. 


932. Do I correctly understand you that their objection is now that there is _ 
literally not room in any of the streets for a cabstand? _ 
There absolutely is not at this moment in the principal streets a place where 
the cabs could stand so as to afford passage both for the tramway and for the 
ordinary traffic. ; 


933. Lord Norton.] There must have been an election of the local authority 
since the first Parliamentary notices were given ? . 
No-doubt, but nobody knew anything about it. The notices are not given in 
a form in which in reality the public take much notice of them; they are pub- 
lished in the newspapers, and nobody reads advertisements in newspapers as a 
rule. There ought to be some plan undoubtedly, I think, by which notices shall 
be conveyed specially to the ratepayers upon these subjects, so they may have 
an 
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an opportunity of expressing their views upon them beforehand. | At present 
there are only the legal notices published in the local journals. 


934. Chairman,] Are they not required by law to give notices to all the 
frontagers ? 

They do not do so separately and specially. Then there should be. some 
notice given surely to the county, because our. county town is blocked to us. The 
cost of highways is very great, and surely the county ought, either through 
their boards of waywardens, or otherwise, to be consulted, before a town is com- 
pletely blocked up by the intrusion of tramways. 


935. The tramway does not at present extend into the country at all, 
does it F 

No, they have not got there yet; but that I.am told, and I know for certain, 
is their object. 


936. In that case the consent of the Highway Board would be required, 
would it not ? 

I should hope so, because they would cut up the roads which the waywar- 
‘dens have under their own special control. My own experience, as chairman 
of the waywardens for 10 years, is that I do not believe for a moment that any 
body of waywardens would consent to it. 


937. Earl of Derby.] May I ask whether you are aware of any case in which 
people who have suffered damage from these tramways have taken Jegal pro- 
ceedings against tramway companies ? 

No, I have not heard of anything of the sort; but people are held back 
from taking legal proceedings because, when vou are dealing with a body like 
-a tramway company who have a large command of money, they would take 
you from court to court on appeal, and nobody would take the chance of fight- 
ing them except those who can afford to put their hands in their pockets for it ; 
but if there was a ready mode of appeal, by allowing the county court judge to 
try the case with a jury of assessors, with no appeal from his judgment, then, 
LT apprehend, that persons injured by these tramways would readily avail them- 
selves of that mode of redress. 


938. In the event of their having made the road practically impassable, or 
put such difficulties in the way of transit as to cause serious inconvenience, have 
not the local authorities power to deal with the matter ? 

Not that 1 know of. I believe that the entire control of the streets is virtu- 
ally now handed over to an irresponsible company ; and now they are so com- 
pletely masters of the position, that they refuse to listen to any remonstrances of 
the local authority at all. 


939. Chairman.| Have you a copy of the Provisional Order, or the Act of 
Parliament, under which the Gloucester tramway was sanctioned © 
I have not. 


940. Lord Norton.| Was it an Act of Parliament, or a Provisional Order F 
A Provisional Order, [ think. 


941. Is it a local company, or a London company ? 

It is not a local company, for I am told that there is hardly a share in it held 
in the city of, Gloucester. My correspondent says, “It is true that. the only 
effectual way to resist the measure was to appeal to the Board of Trade, and 
petition Parliament, and appear before the Committee for confirming the 
Provisional Order. All this means incurring considerable expense, which 
individuals are naturally reluctant to do. Thus the promoters had it their own 
way. That might perhaps have been avoided if the Government were empowered 
to hold a local preliminary inquiry, at which persons could easily attend and 
express their opinions. In the case of Gloucester the tramways company 
seem to be possessed of the power, which they use in an arbitrary manner, 
regardless of public convenience; and certainly they are deaf to the remon- 
strances of the corporation as the local authority. 


942. Earl of Derby.] You have spoken two or three times of an “irrespon- 
sible company ;” I presume that the company is responsible to the law, like all 
other bodies ? 

(15.) L3 _ Tonly 
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I only meant, of course, responsible to the local authority. Clearly they are 
responsible to the law. 


943. But either the local authority or any combination of persons, who might 
think themselves aggrieved, would have the power to proceed against the com- 


pany, would they not ? : 
I apprehend they would; but that isa dificult matter, because of the expense 


attending it; and it would, as everybody knows who has had anything to do 
with these sort of things, be very difficult to get a number of persons to agree 
to promote the action, which involves expense. 


944. Earl Cowper.] I think you said that the part of the tramway} where 
the accident to which you alluded happened, is quite finished - 
Yes, and it is traversable now. ie 


45. Do you think that the accident happened from faulty construction, or 
do you think that no tramway could be made in which the wheel would not 
catch, or the horse would not trip up? 

I do not think it is from faulty construction, but from the fact that the flange 
of the wheel slipped, or possibly the -horse stumbled on the platform itself, 
which, as I say, is already getting considerably raised above the road in places ; 
but 1 cannot speak to the exact particulars. All I know is, that the horse fell 
over the tramway, and was so injured that it had to be sent home. 


946. Are there many horses and carriages pass over the tramway in the course 


of the 24 hours ¢ ‘ 
Oh, dear, yes. It is a great mercantile centre; there are a great number of 


carriages, and carts, and gigs, farmers’ conveyances from the country, and so on, 
always passing through the streets of Gloucester. 


947. But this accident that you have mentioned is the only one that has 
come to your knowledge ? . 

The fact is, that this tramway has only been completed within the last 10 days 
or fortnight; and within a week of its being completed a horse falls and cuts 


both his knees over it. 


948. Chairman.] That was on the part of the line which was completed ? 
Yes, 


949. Lord Carlingford.| Do you complain of the conduct of the company in 
not complying with the conditions of the Provisional Order, or do you complain 
of the Provisional Order itself ? ; 

1 do not complain of either. I only complain that the local authority should 
have admitted them into the town at all. i 


950. Lord Norion.] And yet you say that you do not feel atall sure that their 
having acted in contravention of the wish of the whole town will have the 
slightest influence at the next election ? 

1 should donbt it very much indeed. 


951. And they took no step in the way of opposition to all the preliminary 
proceedings which the law requires ' 

No notice was taken of them whatever. I must tell you that I believe the 
magistrates’ clerk brought the matter before our petty sessional board, of which 
I ain chairman (I was not present or else I should recollect it), and the magis- 
trates said, ‘‘ Oh, it is a town affair.” 


952. Do you know who has power to make bye-laws about the conduct of the 
tramway ' 9) , 

{ have not the slightest idea. I have no doubt whatever that those must be 
laid down by law. ‘Ihe corporation have none L apprehend. The tramway com- 
pany obeys certain conditions which are laid down by law. 


» 


to make bye-laws with regard to tramways? . 
l apprehend not, unless they infringe upon or injure the highway in some 
way or other, and then I think it is doubtful. ee 


953. According to your account then the highway authority has no power 


954. Was it legal to run that steam carriage that you spoke of as running 
between Gloucester and Cheltenham ? 
I suppose 
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I suppose it was, because nobody was able to put it down until it was put 
down mechanically. . 


955- Do you know whether it came under the Locomotives Act? 

I am talking of the year 1842, before there was any contemplation of this sort 
of thing. Two friends of mine were upset by it in a gig, although they were 
driving at the time a horse which they thought was so quiet that it would 
face anything. However they were upset, and they were both more or less 
injured. 


956. Were you chairman of the highway authority then? 
No, we had no board of waywardens at that time at all. 


957. Do you not suppose that it would have come under the Highway Act as 
an obstruction ? 

I do not know how you could make that out. It was not an obstruction I 
think that would have come under the Highway Act, because if so they would 
have got rid of it, for it was very much disliked by everybody. 


958. It was eventually got rid of by a kind of lynch law as I understand F 
They got rid of it by putting stones m a hollow, and it stuck in the hollow 
~ and never got out again. 


959. Chairman.| Are you aware that under the 28th section of the Tramways 
Act, 1870, the promoters are bound, at their own expense, to keep in good con- 
dition and repair, to the satisfaction of the road authority, the whole of the space 
occupied by the tramway, and 18 inches beyond the rails on each side? 

I was not aware of it, but I am very glad to hear it. ‘That at any rate will 
compel them to prevent what is now beginning to take place, and that is this fall 
between the platform and the road. 


g6o. Are you aware again, that the local authority of any district have power 
to make bye-laws under these Acts of Parliament, amongst other things, for the 
traffic on the road on which the tramway is laid ? 

I was not aware of that. 


961. Earl of Redesdale.| But by the Standing Order they cannot lay the 
tramway upon your road to Cheltenham if you object to it ? 

I should think not; but they may succeed in getting some law for it. At 
present our great dread is that they will introduce steam power upon this tram- 
way, and I think our misfortunes will then culminate. 


962. Lord Norton.| Do you suppose that it would be possible for them to do 
so in the teeth of the wish of all the town? 

That is impossible to say, because I suppose legislation is contemplated by the 
assembling of this Committee ; and you cannot tell what will be the result when 
it gets into the other House. 


g63. You cannot anticipate an Act to compel people to work tramways by 


steam ? 
They have managed to introduce some very objectionable things. 


964. Chairman.) Most of the difficulties to which you have hitherto alluded, 
relate to the effect of having tramways in the streets at all: in what respect do 
you think the evils would be increased by the use of steam ? 

Simply that no horse will face it. 


965. Lord Carlingford.| Do you say that from your own experience? 

I have seen plenty of instances of it, because there are railways passing through 
our county in different parts, and upon my parade ground outside Gloucester, 
close alongside of which steam carriages pass. I have, when the troops are out, 
seen officers’ horses go in all directions over the country at the approach of the 
steam carriages. Many horses cannot be brought to face a sputtering steam 
engine. 


966. You are speaking of an ordinary railway train? 
Quite so. We have had no experience of them going about the streets: of 
towns, and I hope we never shall. 


The Witness is directed to withdraw. 
i@¥5.) | L4 
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Mr. WILLIAM SHELFORD, is called in; and Examined, as follows: 


967. Chairman,; You are a Member of the Institute of Civil Engineers, 
I believe? 
I am. 


968. Your attention has of late been turned to the subject of light railways and. 
tramways, has it not? 

Yes, for the last 10 years I have paid a good deal of attention to that 
subject. | 


y69. Have you constructed a light railway in the county of Lincoln? 

| have lately constructed a railway called the Louth and East Coast Railway, 
in the county of Lincoln, which was intended to have been a light railway, but. 
is really a first-class heavy railway. A branch, however, of that line is very 
much wanted to be constructed as a light railway, or in some cheaper form, and 
both the company wish to make it and the district wish for it, but there is no 
means of getting the capital to construct a railway, or even a light railway; and 
a steam tramway, which would meet the case, is not yet authorised. 


970. It would not pay in that district to construct a railway, but you think 
that it would pay to construct a tramway ? . 
A steam tramway wouid undoubtedly pay. 


g71. I believe you are engineer to the promoters of the Boston District 
Tramways ? ; 

Iam. That line was referred to by Mr. Oakley in his evidence before your 
Lordships’ Committee this day week. 


972. That is a line going to the north-east of Boston, is it not ? 
Yes, between the existing Great Northern Railway and the coast. 


973. It is intended to supply the want of a series of villages along that 
district, is it not ¢ 

Yes, it isa lme which has been wished for for many years. It was not. 
found possible to work it by horses so as to pay; but when steam was intro- 
duced upon the Wantage ‘Tramway it was thought that the time had come for 
making this tramway, and the inhabitants of the district held a large meeting 
and unanimously decided to go to Parliament for a Bill, of which they paid the 
expenses. The amount asked for was contributed in the room, and all the road 


‘authorities petitioned this House in favour of the Bill. 


974. What was the date of that ? 
Last Session. 


y75-. Was that for a steam tramway ? 

It was for a steam tramway. The House of Commons passed it, and the Act 
was obtained; and the promoters now have the Act, but with the steam clauses. 
cut out at the last moment, by the decision of your Lordships’ House. 


976. And the promoters have not proceeded with it? 

The promoters are hoping that something will come of this Committee, and 
that a general Bill will be passed this Session which will enable them next year 
to construct their line and to work it by steam. 


977. They would not construct it as a horse tramway ? 
{t would not pay to do so. 


978. Have you any other evidence that you wish to give with reference to the: 
Bostou, Tramway ? ; 


I think not. 


979. You are acquainted, are you not, with the steam tramway constructed: 
and worked by the Duke of Buckingham from Quainton Road to Brill? 

Yes, it is a line called the Wootton Tramway, which was made about the year 
1871, and was constructed through the Duke of Buckingham’s property, but. 
across several roads ; there are five level crossings of public roads in about 
eight miles. That line was made for a horse tramway, and was laid with very 


light 
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light rails, light permanent way, and all the works very light, and it only cost 
the Duke 1,400 /. per mile, exclusive of land. The gradients upon it are easy, 
with the exception of one piece of 1 in 50. It crosses the roads, as I said 
before, on the level, but there are no cottages, and there are no stations except 
of the smallest possible kind; there are no station masters or accommodation 
for station masters. After one year’s experience of working by horses, the Duke 
adopted steam traction engines, such as are used by contractors; he has since 
increased the number of engines and improved the ‘engines; and at this time 
he is taking a very considerable amount of traffic upon this line, aud it is found 
to accommodate the district, which is a purely agricultural one, exceedingly 
well. The rolling stock which he uses consists only of 10 waggons, and two 
tram-cars which are attached to the trains, one to each train. The greater part 
of the traffic is carried by means of railway trucks belonging to the Great 
Western and London and North Western Railways, with whom he has traffic 
arrangements, so that the traffic is brought direct from any part of the country 
on to his line, and delivered almost at the doors of the farmers and other people 
living in that district; and that is found a great convenience. 


g80. That line, I suppose, is on the 4 feet 84 inch gauge? 
It is on the 4 feet 83 inch gauge. 


981. What is the character of the engines used upon that line? 

The engines used upon that line are ordinary locomotive:, but very small. 
The first engines employed were those made by Aveling and Porter, single 
cylinder engines, such as may be seen used by the contractors at Rochester in 
making the Chatham Dockyard Extension ; they are very noisy, but very slow; 
they could not travel more than eight miles an hour. The present engines are 
an improvement upon them, but could not travel more than 10 miles an hour, 
the wheels are so small. 


g82. Those engines of course would not comply with the Board of Trade 
requirements ? 
No, the whole thing is illegal ; if I may venture to say so. 


983. Was there any Act of Parliament or Provisional Order obtained for this 
line ? 
No, it goes entirely through the Duke’s property. 


984. You say that it crosses certain highways? 

It does, and it is very interesting to see how they are crossed. The speed 
is very slow; it is reduced to eight miles an hour, and at the roads it is even 
less. When they come to one of these crossings the engine driver sends his 
stoker down to open the gates, and they pass through at a slow speed, and the 
guard in the tram-car behind (who is also the station master, that is to say, he 
gives the tickets) gets down and shuts the gates after them, and then gets up 
again into the car. 


985. Lord Norton.] There is nothing illegal except the crossing of the public 


highways? 

I believe that is all. 

986. Chairman.] Have you ever heard of any accidents occurring on that 
line ? 

No, and upen inquiry I could not learn that there had been any. 


987. Do you know the country yourself? 
Pretty well. Ispent two days there for the purpose of examining the line 
particularly. 


- 988. Lord Carlingford.] The line does not run along the road, I understand ? 
_ No; it runs close alongside a road for a quarter of a mile, or pussibly half a 
mile, but as a rule it runs along the valley and crosses roads; and is, in fact, a 
railway. ie 
99. Chairman.] But except where it crosses the road, it is entirely upon the 
Duke of Buckingham’s own property ? 
id Yes. V8 ] f Ji } 
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ggo. Do you consider that urban and rural tramways ought to be treated 
differently, one class from the other + . 
As regards the use of steam, | think that the conditions are entirely different. 


ggi. What is your view upon that point ? chal lila 

I think with regard to steam, that it is very doubtful whether it would be 
required for street or urban tramways. In the present stage I do not think the 
promoters themselves wish for it. It would be un advantage in certain cases, 
particularly where the gradients are heavy ; and it would also’be an advantage 
where the traffic is very variable, because if they used steam the company would 
have a greater reserve of power to meet the demands of occasional traffic than 
if they used horses. But on the other hand, an engine will not travel so well 
round a very sharp curve as horses will ; and if the engine is detached it is more 
difficult to get it from one end of the tram-car to the other at the end of the 
journey, than it is to move horses round. But those conditions do not apply at 
all to rural tramways, 


992. Do you think that the application of steam to rural:tramways would ‘be 
useful ? 

I think it would indeed, and for this reascn ; that in making lately the railway 
which I spoke of in Lincolnshire, which is through a rich agricultural district, 
we were inundated with applications from farmers for sidings, and we found 
that it would be impossible to give them sidings except at stations, on account 
of their cost. The cost of a siding is enormously increased now, by the faet 
that the Board of Trade do not allow a siding to be opened without inspection ; 
they will not pass a siding unless it has two home signals, and two distant signals, 
and the upshot of it is, that it is impossible to make a siding at all for a farm at 
less cost than 600 /., which is prohibitive. 


993. But with a tramway you could pull up whenever youwished ? 

With a tramway you could make a siding for a tenth of the money; and 
moreover, a tramway if it went along a road would run along the existing lines 
of traffic, and therefore near a great many places where convenience would be 
given; and the points of distribution and collection of traffic would be therefore 
enormously increased as compared with a railway. 


994. Lord Norton.] Why did you say that the Boston Tramway would not 
pay if worked with horses 4 

Because in a rural tramway the distances are long, the fares are low, and if 
goods are carried the weights are heavy; all those things would tell very much 
against horse power, and in favour of steam power. 


995. It is a perfectly level country, ‘is it not? 

Perfectly level, and the road is a:very wide one. /I would valso like to say 
with regard to rural tramways, and more especially:as to the Boston Tramway, 
that an objection has been made to their being upon the side of the roads as 
against the centre; that isa point of very great importance. Where a line of 
tramway runs along a street, it is obviously better that it should be in the 
centre of the road, because it not only does not hinder the traffic, but positively 
facilitates it ; inasmuch as it regulates the traffic on one side and the other. But 
it-is quite different on a rural tramway, because sucha tramway must take trucks 
of railway gauge and railway construction, and therefore cannot have grooved 
rails, but must be made with the ordinary rail, which it would be impracticable 
to lay in the centre of the road. Moreover, if a tramway is laid in the centre of 
the road, it must be paved both between the rails and 18 inches on each side, 
and that would double its cost in most cases. Then again, if a rural tramway 
is to carry trucks, it would be a very alarming thing for horses to see a train 
coming down the middle of the road ; but if, as at Wantage, it is worked along 
the side of the road, along the grass margin of the road, it is not alarming. 


996. Chairman.| Do you think that in all cases tramways should be of the 
railway gauge, or do you agree with some evidence which was given here the 
other day by Mr. Oakley, that in many cases it would be better to have a nar- 
rower gauge for the rural tramways ?. ; . 

There are cases, of course, where a natrow gauge can be madewwith advantage'; 
but I think it would be a great disadvantage as a rule to make them other sthan 
of the railway gauge. I think the railway managers have their own objects in 

view 


+ 
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view in making that recommendation: It is obvious. that. if tramways are con- 
structed! of too narrow a gauge; they cannot be: converted into competing lines ; 
and anotherthing is equally: obvious, that. railway managers and railway direc+ 
tors will not be asked, as they frequently are now, by the districts which they 
traverse, to make short branch lines, which will not pay. The districts would 
have to find the money both for the construction and for the working ; and 1 
am confident that they would do that better if the tramways were made of tle 
4 ft. 84.in; gauge, rather than of a narrower one. 


g97. Would yow not require: the; tramway to. be more strongly constructed: if 
you propose to'carry railway: trucks upow it, than if you did not propose to do so ? 

No, not in:such districts as L contemplate... In, agricultural. districts the rail 
which will carry a moderate traffic is a 40 lbs. rail, weighing, 40 lbs, to the yard. 
That rail will carry. 40,000 tons per. annum without being worn out, and will 
carry a truck, but will not carry a heavy engine. 


998. Lord Norton.] It is not necessary for the purpose of competing 
with a railroad, that.a tramway should’ be of the same gauge as: the railroad, 
is itr 
No; but if the works are constructed of the narrow gauge, stations, sidings, 
and everything, it is obviously more difficult to alter it than if it was constructed 
to a 4 ft. 8} in.. gauge, im which. case you wauld only. bave to renew the 
rails: 

999. Chairman.) What speed would you recommend for rural tramways’? 

Ten miles per hour: 

1000:, You:think, that that. would. be safe for the public? 

Certainly I think the whole thing would be as completely under control. at 
that speed. as any, carriages are. 


1001. Are: you: aware-of, the requirements which the Board of Trade are accus- 
tomed:to insert, in: their: Provisional Orders + 

Yes. 

1002. Have you any objection to any of those requirements, or have you any 
observations:'to make upom them? 

No, I think not. ‘They seem to me to be rather onerous, and I think experi- 
ence would show that they would need modification, but I do not object to 
them. 

1003;. Lord. Garlingford.| You think that it would be safer for the public and 
for the horse traffic that. a steam, tramway should run upon the side of the road 
rather thaniin: the middle ¢ 

In, the-case»of rural tramways,, certainly. 

7004. But every rural road’ has not got a grass margin upon which to con- 
struet a tramway’? 

T think that the application of these tramways to country roads would be 
decidedly limited. What is very much wanted, if I may be allowed to say so, is 
that for which: there is no legislation at present, and that is a tramway like the 
Duke of Buckingham’s. 


1005. But that is a tramway that runs through the fields, so to speak ? 

It isin, fact.a railway.. 

1006. And it does not follow the line of a road ? 

No, it i8 a railway, but so constructed that the Board of Trade would not pass 
it if I were to’ construct it. 

1007. Would you prefer a tramway of that kind to a tramway running upon 


the high roads 
I should much prefer it, excepting in the case of Boston, which is am ex- 


-ceptionally favourable case. The country there is remarkably level, and the road 
_ is extraordinarily wide, and everybody along the road wishes for it. 


1008.. But. of course such a tramway as the Duke.of Buckingham’s would be 


-ajmuch moze expensive affair, because the land would have to be acquired ? 


_ No. doubt; but that is not.an.insuperable difficulty. 


1009. And you would require that it should run from village to village ? 
(15.) M 2 Yes, 
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me a railway does, taking advantage of the country. | If it was a difficult 
agate 1 should ab up the valleys; but I should modify the Light Railways 
Act of 1868 to the extent of reducing the speed, and so get rid of a great many 
works which are now required. t¢)] 


1010. Then you do not wish, speaking. generally, to give evidence in favour 
of steam tramways upon existing high roads, but rather in favour of a cheap 
description of railway running through the country ? ye 

I think that would meet the case more generally ; but Wantage is a case in 
point, Swansea is another, and Boston is another, where tramways along the roads 
have been found feasible, and might be worked by steam, and in fact are worked 
by steam. I do not think they would be so generally applicable as the line that 
I speak of, however. beget 


1011. But you think that both kinds of tramway might be adopted ? 
Yes, with great advantage. 


1012. Viscount Cardwell.| In fact, according to the wants of particular dis- 
tricts there would be the different kinds of tramways that would be most avail- 
able and most desirable? 


Yes. 


1013. Earl Cowper.] Is a tramway so constructed as to carry a railway car- 
riage more difficult for the wheels of a cab or other carriage to cross than an 
ordinary tramway ? , one 

7es, much more difficult, because in that case the flanges are large and the 
groove must be made so wide that a narrow wheel of a vehicle might possibly 
get into it; whereas, as tramways are now constructed in the streets, that is im- 
possible. 


1014. I suppose that all tramways when crossed im an oblique direction are 
liable to wretch the wheels of ordinary vehicles to a certain extent? 
Not when they are in repair; but it is very difficult to keep them 1m repair. 


1015. Lord Silchester.| Can you name any ordinary tramway that wheeled 
carriages can safely traverse? 
The Dublin tramways, I think, as a whole are remarkably well laid. 


1016, Earl of Redesdale.| Do you consider that when a tramway is laid along 
one side of a road the proprietors of the land adjoining that side are not entitled 
to some compensation for the taking away of their frontage? 

They might be if they did not prefer the tramway. In the case of Boston the 
active promoters were frontagers, and they would much rather lose their front- 
age than lose their tramway. The whole district there is becoming a market 
garden, and immediately this tramway was promoted, in the sale of land there, it 
was advertised as an advantage that this tramway was going to be made, 
although it passed immediately in front of the property and took away the 
frontage; because the construction of it would convert a very large area from 
arable land into market gardens. 


1u17. Lord Carlingford.| I suppose they feel that these tram trains pass 
their doors only a few times a day ? 
They do not pass their doors. — 


1018. But supposing that houses were built in future upon this frontage, the 
tram traius would only pass the doors a few times in a day, and therefore the 
obstruction would be limited to a few moments in the course of the day ? 

Precisely so; and there is an advantage in having the tramway upon the side 
of the road and adjoining the frontage, because a siding can be more readily put 
in without crossing the road. 


1019. Have you any experience as to the effect of steam-cars upon horses ? 

Yes: Last year, after there was so much discussion about the Swansea tram- 
way, I went to Swansea, and went along that tramway for the express purpose of 
seeing what there was to frighten horses. I started on a train drawn by one of 
Hughes’s engines, with three cars loaded with people, and on that journey we 
passed a great many horses; they none of them looked at it, and in seven miles 


the only smoke or steam which, as I thought, came from the engine, turned out 


to be from a man’s pipe. . 
1020, Lord 
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-.1020. Lord Norton.| What sort of horses were those ? | 

__ They were chiefly cart horses. I did not pass any gentleman’s carriage ; I 
rather think, {rom what I heard, that, gentlemen’s carriages avoided the road. 
But I should say that there is nothing in the steam-engine, in my opinion, 
if properly worked, to alarm a horse; the horses were more likely alarmed 
at the tramcars themselves. There is nothing more in a steam-engine, such 
as you have pictures of in this room, to alarm a horse, than in the cars them- 
selves. 


Mr. Shelford. 
10th March 1849. 


1021. Lord Norton.| How was the engine at Wantage as to noiselessness, 
and as to showing smoke or steam? 
It showed a little steam; and as to smoke, it made next to none. none of any 


consequence. 


The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Mr. WILLIAM DUNDAS SCOTT. MONCRIEFF, is called in ; and Examined, 
. as follows : 


1022. Chairman.| You are, I believe, an Engineer residing. at Glasgow ! Mr 
: : 
Yes. Scott-Moncrieff. 


1023. Have you had considerable experience in the science of ‘practical 
mechanical engineering f 


Yes, 


1024. And especially in connection with prime movers = 


Yes. 


1025. You have yourself, I believe, invented an engine, if it may be so called, 
which works by a system of compressed air ¢ 


Yes. 


1026. Would you, without going into the scientific details of the question, ex- 
plain to the Committee the results of the experience that has been had with 
that engine? 

This drawing (preducing a drawing) will give your Lordships’ Committee 
some idea of the general arrangement of the engine. 


1027. What are the results of the practical experience that has been had with 
this machine of yours ? 
~ Jn 1875 I made experiments upon the line of railway where I was first allowed 
to run, and I was then allowed to run afterwards upon the Vale of Clyde Tram- 
ways; and, I think, I may say that it was the success of those experiments which 
led the Vale of Clyde Tramway Company’ to become the pioneers in the use of 
mechanical power on tramways. They applied to Parliament in the Session of 
1876 for power to use mechanical appliances upon their line, and this was 
granted to them. They then advertised for competitors, and after a series of com- 
petitions I retired from-the competition on the ground of expense, that is to say, 
that the contract was taken on the Vale of Clyde line at a_ price that I did not 
care to compete with. The Ibrox Tramway Company promoted a Bill in the 
following year, and applied for the use of mechanical power, and in doing so the 
local authority of Govan, which was the same local authority as the Vale of 
Clyde Company had to deal with, confined their sanction to the use of my 
invention. This was after they had some experience of the use of steam. In 
the last Session of Parliament a power was given to use mechanical power upon 
the Ibrox line; and it was also understood between the promoters of that 
tramway and Parliament that your Lordships’ Committee should have the 
benefit of any experiment that would be made in order to asssit in this inquiry. 
Unfortunately, however, as your Lordships are aware, it has been a very hard 
winter in Scotland in more respects than one, and the frost retarded the forma- 
tion of this line for about 13 weeks. I think I am justified in pointing to the 
ease of Pall Mall, where a similar obstruction took place, which may almost be 
said to have interfered with the business of the country during the long con- 
tinued frost. It is, however, the endeavour of the promoters of the Ibrox Tram- 
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way to have their line completed as soon as possible, and that no doubt will be 
done in the course of'a few weeks. At the same time, Messrs. Neilson & Co., 
who are my licensees, acting under my patent, are using all their endeavours to 
have an apparatus ready for the purpose of proving the invention upon that. 
line. 

1028. But, practically, there has been no experience of your machine upon 
the Ibrox Tramway ¢ 

There has not. 


1029. Where has it been actually tried ‘ 
It was actually tried, under an agreement with the Vale of Clyde Tramway 
Company, in 1876. 


id 


1050. For how long was it used there: 
_ It ran for a fortnight, carrying passengers at stated times according to a time 
bill. . 

1031. Did the company then return to the use of steam ? 

There is an. explanation of the negotiations which: took place at that time at 
page 59 of the Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons of 
1877, in which, for the reasons which I have already stated, they adopted the 
steam-engine. | 


1032. Has your system ever been tried in America ? 
I believe it has. I think that. was stated in evidence by Mr.-Small., 


1033. He did not know whether it was your system or not ? 

I think there is very little doubt of its being my system, because it’ was 
conducted by a draftsman who was formerly in.my employ in Glasgow. I have 
noticed in the English newspapers that it has been spoken of as the invention of 
two Scotch engineers of the name of Hardy and James. Mr. Hardy was my 
draftsman for two years. 


1034. Will you state to the Committee what you consider to be the advan- 
tages of your invention over a steam-engine ? 

It issimple, efficient, and’ suited for traffic in erowded thorougfares, inasmuch 
as it is self-contained, and really takes up less room than an ordinary tramear: 
with horses attached to it. There is an entire absence of noise, smoke, or smell. 
The air which is used in this machine escapes as pure as it went in, so that there 
is no possibility of its making smoke orsmell: There is a greater immunity, 
I believe, from explosion, because of the absence of all the elements of corrosion 
and of the weakening of the parts of a boiler which arise from the. contraction. 
and. expansion of the parts from changes. of temperature, and so on. In other 
words, an air vessel has no inherent causes of decay whatever. 


1035. What is the longest distance you have ever run with your machine 
without refilling? 

Four miles was the distance with the origimal car which was tried in the 
experiment to which I referred; but the car, of which there is now a drawing 
before your Lordships, will go six miles with one charge of air; and, as I stated 
in my evidence in 1877, if the principle which is advocated’ by such authorities 
on the subject as Sir Joseph Whitworth, were adopted, it would go a very much 
longer distance. 


1036. Your pressure is not so great as that, is it ? 
It is only about. one-third: of that’ which is used in torpedo practice at 
Woolwich. | 


1037. The car‘is situated on the top’ of the engine, is it not ? 
Yes, everything is on the level of the floor. 


1038.. Earl of Derby.] Is there any noise? 
No noise. 


1039. Chairman.| Do you require a separate engine for each car, or would 
you draw two cars with one engine ? 

If it was arranged in that way; we could. I think it a disadvantage myself, 
on account of the additional room taken up in the street. It has: been also 
pointed out to your Lordships’: Committee, I think, by the manager of the 

Metropolitan 
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Metropolitan Railway Company, that there was.a considerable disadvantage at 
termini from the passage of the locomotive from one end of the vehicle to the 
other. 


1040. Earl of Derby.] Does your car travel backwards and forwards? 
Hither backwards or forwards. 


1041. Chairman.) Is it furnished with sel-acting brakes ? 
" It is to be furnished with self-acting brakes. 


1042. There would be no difficulty in applying them to it, would there ? 
T expect no difficulty ; I think it is a matter of great importance. 


1043. Lord Silchester.] Is there an apparatus in the carriage to charge it, 
or does it require a fixed engine at certain stages to re-charge it ? 
It requires a fixed engine. 


1044. The same as in the case of the electric light ? 
It is analogous to that. 


1045. Chairman.| How long does it take to charge ? 

The time that I.contemplate for large traffic is two and a-half minutes. It 
depends, practically, upon the.arrangement of the pumping station whether the 
air is aliowed to escape from large reservoirs, in which ease the filling would be 
practically instantaneous, or whether it is supplied from the engine during the 
process of pumping. In America, | believe, the difficulties have been entirely. 
overcome. 


1046. Lord orton.] Have you a fixed engine.every four miles ? 
Every three or four miles in the case of a four-mile car, and every five miles 
in the case of a-six-mile car, so .as to allow a margin. 


1047. Earl of Redesdale.| Has the thing ever broken down in working ? 

During that fortnight, which was the last occasion of its being on the road, it 
did not break down. The chief constable of Govan gave evidence before your 
Lordships on Thursday last about its having very nearly killed him, I think. 
That arose, I may say, from a fault of the rails; it was coming upon facing 
points which were not properly adjusted, and it ran across the pavement into a 
wall. 


1048. Chairman.| Would that accident have occurred with a steam engine? 
Quite so. It might no doubt have resulted in a serious accident, but, as it 
was, we were upon the rails, and running a short time afterwards. 


1049. What is the weight of the engine and car? 

I think one of the witnesses, Mr. Hughes, a gentleman connected ‘with a 
steam-engine, spoke of his new engines being eight tons. The weight of this 
last car, which is capable of carrying 42 passengers, and going a distance of six 
miles, is 7 tons 15 cwt..; rather less than a single locomotive without a car. 


1050. In a paper which I have before me, Mr. Hughes says that the weight of 
his engine is 73 tons; that would be just about the same ? 
Yes, practically, about the same. . 


1051. I believe there has been a system of mechanical power in operation at 
Nantes? 
I know nothing of it. 


1052. It is not on your system 


No. 


1053: Is there any other point which you wish to mention to the Committee, 
J am interested in the construction of tramways, and I think that in the evi- 
idence which has come before your Lordships’ Committee, it is made pretty clear 
that the tramway companies themselves would lose nothing at all by being:re- 

quired to construct their lines in a very thorough and efficient manner; and also 

on the question of maintenance, I should think that they would lose nothing in 
the long run by being called upon to maintain their lines in a very efficient 
manner; [think it would be well in'the long run for tramway companies if the 
Board of Trade insisted upon some standard of construction which \should be 
‘incumbent:upon them; and I would say that the more power the ‘local authority 
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had to keep the tramways in a condition of thorough repair the better it would 
be for the tramways themselves in the end. hie 


1054. Viscount Cardwell.] What do you mean by “ insisting upon a standard 
of construction ”’? ¥ 

The tramways that were constructed in the strongest manner in the earlier days 
of tramways failed from certain faults of construction, which have been discovered 
since; and the Board of Trade are in possession of a great number of facts with 
regard to that, and would no doubt be able: to state whether or not a certain 
form of construction would in future be advisable or inadvisable in the case of 
new tramways. 


1055. But would it not almost inevitably happen that if we had, we will say, 
to-day settled a standard of construction, you and other gentlemen‘would make 
such discoveries, that the next day there would be improvements, which every- 
body would think ought to be adopted 

But that is for the future, I think. 


1056. Supposing. that we desired, and the Board of Trade laid down, a 
standard of construction, would not that be merely laying down for to-day this 
thing that we knew of to-day, and to-morrow, as I suggested, might not other 
improvements be introduced which would cut at, the root of that which was 
settled to-day ? . 

Still for the time, I think, at which the proposal was made it would be the 
best thing in the interest of the public. yn 


1057. I am assuming that you have hit upon the best thing that is known to- 
day; but you cannot positively lay that down as a standard without also prevent- 
ing the march of improvement from suggesting better things to-morrow, can 
you? 

I still think that there should be some standard. The Board of Trade might 
judge of what was not sufficient at any rate without perhaps saying what was. 


1058. Then you would reduce your standard to a negative ¢ 
Perhaps so. 


1659. Lord Carlingford.] Have you any opinion as to the part of the road 
upon which the train line had best be laid, whether on the side or in the 
middle? 

I have secn the Wantage Tramway and travelled upon it; and it is perfectly 
clear that where there is such a margin as that it is the most suitable place for a 
tramway or any other such obstruction to be placed upon ; because the margin 
is an addition to the road which is not practically used every day, and therefore 
it is the part of the road which would be practically available for such a thing as 
a tramway. 


1060. But take the case of a road without a green margin, upon which part of 
the road would yon prefer to lay the tramway ? 
I am not ina position from experience to say what I would advise in the country. 


In the town certainly I should think the centre of the road would be the most 
advisable part. 


1061. Do you think that the danger of accidents to horses will prove to be any 
serious objection to the use of steam on tramways ? | 
I think not. 


1062. Chairman.] \n your experience are horses frightened at your machine? — 

I did not notice much difference. I think that a horse is naturally timid at 
what it does not know, and has not seen before ; it does not matter whether it isa 
steam engine or an air engine. Anything that is self-moving, and that is new, is 
startling to a horse. I noticed in the most crowded thoronghfares in Glasgow that 
horses were not in any way taken up with anything in particular. . 


1063. In what distance can your engine be pulled up? 
In its own length? 


1064. Earl Cowper.] We have heard of the tendency of the road to sink away 
from the rails ; have you noticed that? 


I have; and I think the only remedy for that is great insistence on the part of 
_ the 
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the local authority to see that the whole thing is kept up ; and Ido not think the 
tramways will lose anything by doing that. 


1065, Can you suggest a practical remedy that is not used now? 

In the case of Govan, the local authority have paved from the part of 
the road which is kept up by the tramway company in to the kerb, so that 
that is, practically, the way of getting over any such difficulty as that; but 
where the road is partly macadamised and partly paved, which is not un- 
frequent with tramways, | know no practical remedy except constant repair 
and care. 


1066. It would be better, then, that that part of the road should be paved ? 
No doubt. 


1067. Chairman.] Do the local authority exercise control over the Vale of 
Clyde line in that respect ? 

They have laid out road trustee money upon paving right across, as they had 
the means to do so. I do not know if it is yet finished. 


1068. But do the local authority keep the company in order; do they make 
them do their part of the work ? 

The Vale of Clyde line was a very well-constructed line, and I do not think it 
has yet been subjected to the test of wear. 


1069. You are not aware that any inconvenience to other traffic has arisen 
there from the want of repair? 
No, I should think not yet. That is a question of time. 


The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Ordered, That this Committee be Adjourned to Thursday next, 
Half-past Two o'clock. 


(15.) "ig N 
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Die Jovis, 13° Marti, 1879. 


LORDS PRESENT: 


Marquess of Ripon. Earl of REDESDALE. 
Earl of DERBY. ~ ‘ Lord SILCHESTER. 
Earl of Devon. Lord CARLINGFORD. 
Earl Cowrsr. Lord Norton. 


Taz MARQUESS OF RIPON, in THE Curr. 


Mr. DUNCAN WILKIE PATERSON, is called in; and Examined, 


as follows: 


1070. Chairman.] | BELIEVE you are a Solicitor in Edinburgh, and Secre- = Mr. Paterson. 
tary to the Edinburgh Tramways Company ? ial Weschers 
fam. a 79: 


1071. Have you filled the office of secretary as well as solicitor to that 
company from their outset ? 
I have. 


1072. And you have had the arranging of all the details with the various 
local and road authorities ? 
Ihave. 


1073. Will you, in the first place, be good enough to give us information 
with respect to the experimental use of the steam engine upon your line ? 

I will. We have a route within the system of the Edinburgh Street 
Tramways, than which, of all routes of which I am aware, nothing could be 
better adapted for mechanical power. It is a section of from 3} to 33 miles 
from almost the heart of Edinburgh to the adjacent small town of Portobello, 
with a population of between 5,000 and 6,000 in the vicinity, with very 
bad gradients; some of the gradients are as bad as 1 in 21 or 1l-in 22. On) 
the whole section of 33 miles we have got sections put together equal to nearly 
one mile of from’) in 22 to 1 in 24; and from the very outset we have looked 
forward with great interest to alleviating the suffering to horses by substituting 
some other power for borse’ power; and we have looked about to see what 
power we could get. We have tried Hughes’ engine ; we lave had two or three 
of his engines running on that section; we have also had a composite engine 
and car, or combined engine, Robertson and Henderson’s, and both of those 
appear to do remarkably well, excepting that they have not yet been constructed 
with sufficient power to work the traffic continuously with loaded cars. We 
_ put them to very severe tests. We applied the maximum tests for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether they would come within our requirements; and Mr. 
Hughes has said over and over again that he could overcome the want of power, 
We have endeavoured to get the necessary sanction from the local road autho- 
rities, but we. have failed; so that every time we have run there we have 

practically run without the authority of the various bodies. 


1074. How often have you tried steam ? 

We have tried steam continuously for several weeks, and we have also, 1 may 
say, run both Hughes’ engine and Robertson and Henderson’s through the most 
crowded parts'of Edinburgh, along Princes-street, which is in the centre of the 
EES.) N 2 city, 
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city, about a mile in length ; and we have got round what we call the circular 
route, which is about five miles in extent; and the engines, so far as disturbance 
of traffic is concerned, and otherwise, appeared to be quite unobjectionable. 


1075. Did you observe horses to be much frightened by the engines on those 

Ci Ss k 
eet were not so much frightened as the drivers. That is a very 
curious thing, to which I paid very particular attention, attending almost all 
the trials, and especially on the Portobello-road. If the drivers of the vehicles 
paid no attention to the horses the horses themselves, as a rule, passed the 
engines quite quietly ; but the drivers J noticed often on seeing the engine coming 
would pull the reins and direct the attention of the horses to it; and the horses 
in this way came to look at the engine, and it was,I may say, almost only on 
those occasions that any of the horses showed signs of fear, synipathising with 
the fear of those in charge. 


1076. Did any accident occur on any occasion ? 
None. | 


1077. Can you state upon how many days you made those experiments ? 

We had various trials extending continuously over ten days at a time, and we 
ran alternately with a horse car. I may also state that on one occasion we 
passed some 200 or 300 horses, with rough riders, belonging to the cavalry 
regiment in Piershill, and, I may say, none of those horses shied, although the 
engine passed without stopping. We found the same horses shied when a 
tramway car was allowed to run down a declivity without engine or horses. 


1078. Have you found those engines easy to stop in a short distance upon 
your steep gradients ? . ot 

Very easy, surprisingly easy ; in fact they almost anticipated all our fears. 
We had no accident; I myself repeatedly saw the engine stopped in a much 
shorter time than a car could have been stopped. 


1079. On one of the steep gradients ? 

The case to which I particularly refer was not on one of the steep gradients, but 
they have stopped as well ou the steep gradients. The instance to which I refer was 
in Princes-street, where I saw a carriage coming down a cross street, we having 
taken care to see that there was no vehicle in the way, and it came right in 
before the engine, and I thought there would have been a smash ; but the engine 
was drawn up, I should say, within a few feet and stopped dead. 


1080. Was the engine furnished with any bell, or had you a horn, or any 
other mode of indicating its presence ? . 

We had no bell; we trusted to a whistle. I may state that all the drivers of 
the Edinburgh tramway cars are furnished with whistles. We trust a whistle 
rather than a bell. 


1081. Do you have whistles with your horse cars as well ? 
_ We have: 


1082. Have you ever had any complaints made against your company on the 
ground of cruelty to the horses ? 

Very many; and at the present time we have complaints now and again, In 
fact, what may be called cruelty to horses must exist to a greater or less extent 
ou account of our gradients, although we supply as many horses as we can put 
to a car; we have four horses to almost every car. In fact, we have not a route 
without having four horses at particular places. We put two additional horses © 
on at the foot of the gradient, and still the horses are very much distressed ; and 
that is evidenced by the fact of their lives being so short. 


1083. What is the average length of the life of one of those horses ? . 

From three to four years. To show the enormous waste that there is in the 
stud of the Edinburgh Streets Tramway Company, I may state that on a capital 
sum, representing about 20,000/., there is as much depreciation in the year 
sometimes as trom 7,000 J. to 8,000 /. : % 


1084. What number of horses do you keep on an average? . 
About 520 to 540; the number varies with the season of the year. 


1085. May I ask what is the average price that you pay for your horses > J 
The 
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The average price is about 40/7. now. We get the best horses we possibly 
can. 


1086. At what age do you generally buy them ? 
From five to seven years old. 


1087. Ifyou obtain the necessary power, would you entirely abandon the use 
of horses, and substitute steam >? 

That would be a question for consideration. What we feel and say is, that 
there is no tramway system with which we are acquainted where it would be 
more desirable to have other than animal power applied. 


1088. During the time that you were making these experiments with the 
engine (without any proper authority, I imagine), were any complaints made 
against the company for using it? 

No complaints were made on the part of the public or frontagers, or of any 
of those persons ; but we were repeatedly threatened with interdicts ; im fact, we 
were warned now and again, but still we thought that it was a matter of such 
importance that we ran the risk of running without authority. 


1089. Lord Norton.] By whom were you warned ? 
By the city authorities, and by the road authorities. 


1090. Was the experiment made without their consent ? 
It was. . 


1091. Chairman.] Have you had any accident with your tram ears when you 
have been using horses ? 
We have had a great many accidents. 


1092. Of what nature were they ? 

I am sorry to say that a great number of people have been killed. I think 
that out of from about 8,000,000 to 9,000,000 people carried, we have had one 
fatal accident. That is about the average. We carry over 10,000,000 people 
in a year out of a population of between 200,000 and 300,000. At first, 
serious accidents were more frequent than they are now. People have got into 
the way of observing that there are tramway cars in the streets, and that they 
ought to get out of their way. I could give several instances where the acci- 
dents have been occasioned more by the horses than by the cars. The horses 
get frightened when they find anything about their feet, or anything unusual. 


1093. You mean the tram horses? 

i mean the tram horses. Supposing one unfortunately happens to fall, the 
horses, when they feel anything about their feet, get restive, and as a rule bolt 
off, beyond the control of the driver. 


1094. Were the fatal accidents of which you speak accidents to foot pas- 
sengers crossing 

Wholly ; or to parties entering the car at the end next to the driver, instead 
of at the proper end. 


1005. Is it your intention to lengthen your tramway, and to enter fresh 
districts ? j 

We have made various attempts on the earnest solicitations of various parties 
in the suburbs to extend the system, but we have failed. We have been un- 
successful in two attempts that we have made to get the necessary consent from 
the local and road authorities, and in consequence of that, notwithstanding the 
fact that the people in the district desire the extensions, we have failed to get 
them carried out. 


1096. Those are objections which would not, I suppose, be removed if you 
used steam ? 

They would not ; or at least, Il assume not. But there would be this difference 
with regard to steam, that we might apply to Parliament without the consent of 
the local or road authority ; and the question as to whether the use of steam- 
power should be permitted or not, would be a question for the Committee before 
which the application came. But at present we are required before we can 
extend a yard of tramway to get the consent of the local and road authorities, 
whether we proceed by Bill or by Provisional Order. | 
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1097. Lord Norton.| Are the local authorities and the road authorities dif- 
ferent, or are they the same ? dee ; pis 
In some districts they are the same, and in other districts they are ditferent. 
There is a local authority in each instance, and there are in some of the districts 


separate road authorities. 


1098. Are they both annually elected ? 

No. | 

1099. How often are they elected ? ihiiear te 

The local authority is elected every three years, although there is an annual 
election ; that is to say, there are three representatives for each ward, so that each 
representative remains in office during three years ; then one retires every year. 
The county road trustees remain In office after being elected. 


1100. Are they also elected annually i 
They are not elected annually. 


1101. How long do they remain in office? . 
I am not aware of the provision in the Act with regard to that, but practically 


they are permanent; they are the county gentlemen, as a rule. 


1102. Who appoints them ? tae 
Iam not sure. I think the Commissioners of Supply. They are appointed 


under the Turnpike Act. i 
1103. They are not elected by the same electoral body as appoint the 


others ? i. 
I think they are appointed by the Commissioners of Supply. 


1104. Which is the opposing body, the elected body or the nominee body ? 

The last attempt which was made was last year. . We were very anxious to 
comply with the petitions from the various parties, and the road authorities 
objected to give their consent. 


1105. But not the local authority 

The local authority did not object. In fact, when we were informed by the | 
road authority that they would not give their consent, we withdrew the applica- 
tion to the local authority as being useless; as the year before we had been 
thrown out before the Standing Orders Committee, on account of not having — 
had the necessary consents in regard, practically, to the same sections as those 
for which we applied; that is to say, a doubling of the line between Edinhurgh 
and Portobello, and a short extension. . 


1106.. Earl of Redesdale.| I suppose the objection of the road authority was 
because they considered the thing a nuisance on the road ? : 

They gave no reason; they simply declined to give their consent; and we 
felt it all the more hard, because in our Act of 1871 we had got authority to 
make a double line; we believed that the traffic on that section would not 
require a double line, and we subsequently applied to Parliament and got power 
to make a single line. After a year or two’s experience we found the traffic so 
great that we desired to have a double line; and they have declined, notwith- 
standing the fact that we had previously the authority to make a double Jine, to 
allow us to change the present single line into a double line. . 


1107. 1 suppose they considered that the single line was as much as the road 
could take without inconvenience to the other traffic upon it . 
Quite the contrary, because that road is a very wide road all through. 


1105. But what do you suppose was their reason for objecting? > ate 

Ican give you the reason given by one of the trustees, and that was that 
they were afraid that mechanical power would be introduced if we had a double 
line. a Dee 


1109. Lord Norton. ] Why do they dislike that? - fy 


That is beyond our comprehension, because it is only the road authorities who 


appear to object ; certainly it is not the public. Ly wog 
‘1110. Chairman. ] Have you had complaints with respect to injuries sus- 
tained by private carriages or cabs, from their wheels. getting locked in your | 


rails ¢ q 
| We - 
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We have had such complaints occasionally ; but, on the whole, the complaints 
have not been very serious, although we have had to pay damages now and 
again on account of injuries sustained. 


1111. Are you bound to keep up any part of the road over which you run? 

We are bound to keep up the width originally laid down by the Company, 
which is 17 feet in the case of a double line; and we are obliged specifically to 
see that the stone is perfectly on a level with the rails, so that the street might 
be used without danger. 


1112. Lord Silchester.] But do you do it ? 

Practically we do it. Sometimes the stones are out of order, and get down. 
We think now, however, that we have hit upon a system by which that would 
be overcome to a great extent. The objection hitherto has been that from the 
continual traffic of heavy vehicles passing along the rails, the stones get pressed 
down. 


1113. Chatrman.] Not by your carriages ? 

No, not by our carriages; they run on the rails. It is. the ordinary 
traffic with broader wheels that grind away the edges of the stone next 
the rails; it is the other heavy trafic that does it, All the traffic, as a 


Tule, seeks the tramway line, as being much more easy for drawing; and 


we think now that having got a rail with a broad base, so as to allow the 
edge of the stones to rest upon that, the objection is entirely overcome. I may 
state that we have got the whole of Princes-street laid with the new rail, and 
there is not the slightest evidence of the stones giving way, although they have 
been down more than six months. There is a small section of the rail in the 


_ room which your Lordships might see ( producing a part of a tramway rail). 


That is a piece cut out of a traniway rail (describing it). Hitherto the tramway 


rails have always been laid down upon a longitudinal beam and spiked down, 


but from the continual traffic the spikes: have got worn, and the nut works into 
the wood, and one great objection to tramways has been the loosening of the 
rail ; but there is no probability of that now with such a rail as that. 

1114. The top of the rail is flush with the street, is it not? 

It is flush with the street. 


1115. That you think will reduce the inconvenience to the other traffic to a 
minimum ? | "ayer x 
Very much; and in point of fact you may drive and cross and: re-cross, and not 


_ feel that there are tramway rails there at all. I may state also that that rail is 


so solid that there is no probability of its giving way whatever weight may pass 


- along it or over it. 


1116. Earl.of Derby.] Do you consider that a rail of this construction would 
prevent the wheel of a carriage catching in it ? 
Absolutely ; the wheel of a carriage cannot get in there. 


1117. So that the wrenching and twisting, which have been complained of, 
would be impossible ? 


Practicably impossible... 


1118, Lord Norton. ] Does not that groove get choked with mud, or ice, or 


snow ? 

We have an ‘average of three men to every mile of line who are. continuaily 
passing and repassing, and some of them have got an instrument by which they 
Scoop out any mud or dust or stones that may collect in the groove. 


1119. Chairman.] Supposing that you were to neglect your duty in main- 

taining the road, whose business would it be to enforce the performance of that 
duty upon you? . 
- It would be the business of the city surveyor. or of the surveyor of the county 
road trustees; and I may state to your Lordships that, as a rule, we find that 
they do attend to’their duty, and on their giving us notice we immediately put 
Inatters to rights. y 


1120, Lord Norton.] If you did not do so, what would the authorities do? . 
They are able to put it to rights themselves and charge us with the expense. 


1121. Can they do that by Act of Parliament ? 


_ They can do that by Act of Parliament. 
(15.) N 4 1122. Chairman. | 
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1122. Chairman.| Has that ever taken place ? 7 
It has never taken place, because when a complaint has been made we have 
immediately put our men to work upon the particular section complained of. | 


1123. Is this rail that you now produce more expensive than the rail which 


‘you formerly used ? 


‘The expense is practically the same within 100 /.; I understand that the cost 
is 1,500/. or 1,600/7. a mile; and the other rail, with spikes and chairs and 
timber, comes to between 1,400 7. and 1,500/. a mile. The'saving, we believe, 
will be in the maintenance, and there will be greater convenience to the public, 
and no obstruction to the streets. One great objection which has been often 
stated is the continual breaking up of the street, but that we believe will be very 
much lessened by the use of that rail. po 


1124. Does your company pay local rates ? 
They do. 


1125. Upon what do you pay? 

We pay upon income, and we pay upon property, and we pay upon the 
assessed value of the undertaking, just as railway companies do, as well as pro- 
prietors of heritages. Our rates are serious. 96 


1126. But you pay no special highway rate ; you have no other obligation, 
except the maintenance of that portion of the highway that you have 
spoken of ? Pep 1 

Our annual obligations are the laying and maintenance of the highway, and 
the local and Imperial taxes. : . 


1127. Have you any observation to make to the Committee with respect to 
the requirements at present enforced by the Board-of Trade with regard to 
tramways? . 

On the whole, we think that the requirements of the Board of Trade are 
reasonable. If I might be permitted to make a suggestion (and it is borne out 
by actual experience), we think there ought to be an appeal to the Board of 
Trade on all matters of difference between the authorities and any tramway 
company, but more especially in cases where extensions are desired. That arises 
from the fact that local and road authorities may very often be influenced by 
other considerations than those merely relating to the merits of the particular 
undertaking. We feel that it would be of very great importance if the Legisla- 
ture were so to arrange that we should have some dispassionate party to come in 
and say what should be done. , 


1128. Lord Norton.] Are you aware that the Board of Trade can overrule local 
opposition now if it is only to a certain amount ? et 
They cannot overrule opposition in reference to an extension, but there is an 


absolute veto to any undertaking being promoted without the consent of the — 


local and road authorities being first obtaimed. That was not so at first. 


1129. If only two-thirds oppose, the Board of Trade can overrule the opposi- q 


tion, can they not ? 


That is so. But still we consider that if an undertaking is promoted by 
private Bill, instead of by Provisional Order, it would be only reasonable that — 
the question of consent should be made a matter for the Committee than one of 
Standing Orders. Formerly we did not require the consent of the local and — 


road authorities in promoting a Bill in Parliament; but now we do require it 
always, a Provisional Order being permissive legislation. b 


1130. Lord Carlingford.] Are the same consents required both in the case of ~ 


a private Bill and a Provisional Order? 


That is so; and that is the hardship which we feel, and which I have illus- ] 


trated with respect to this particular section at Portobello. I omitted to men- 


tion that upon that section, although it is only three miles in length, we carry . 
over a million of people a year; and I am perfectly certain that, if we had a 
double line, we should double that traffic. Portobello is a very desirable suburb, — 


and a very great number of people doing business in Edinburgh reside there, — 


while on Saturdays and holidays the ready access to a fine sea-beach makes it a 4 


very popular place of resort. 


1131. You desire that upon a Report of the Board of Trade the Committees of 


Parliament should have a power of overruling the local authorities? ¢ 
I would | 


1 
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I would not say that it should be put in that way, but rather that whether 
the consents should be given or not should be matter for the consideration of the 
Committee on the Bill. 


1232. Chairman.] And in the case of a Provisional Order you would wish 


~ that if there was a difference between the company and a _ local authority, there 


should be an appeal to the Board of Trade? 

That might be. Still proceeding by Provisional Order is purely permissive, 
and it implies consent; but if an undertaking is desirable at all they may pro- 
ceed by Bill, and then it should be considered upon the merits. 


1133. Would you have any objection to the requirements of the Board of 
Trade with respect to having self-acting brakes and reeulation of speed, and so 
forth, in the case of the use of steam ? 

No, with the exception probably of a recorder; and I am by no means sure 
as to a regulator of speed as well; one reason in regard to the regulator is that 
speed implies power in operation. At particular points, for instance in going 
irom one line to another, very often greater power is required to be exercised 
than the speed would indicate, because they require to put on particular power 
just to gct over a little difficulty. Therefore I am not quite sure that it would 
be a desirable thing to cut off the steam to a power, say, that would give 8 or 10 


‘miles an hour, because that might prevent the vehicle passing over an obstruc- 


tion, or passing from one line to another. There are points and crossings which 
sometimes may come in the way of the wheels, and a little more power may be 
required than would be ordinarily requisite. 


1134. You are not using steam now, are you? 
We are not. We are very anxious that your Lordships should consider the 
question favourably. 


1135- Lord Norton.| In what year was your experiment made? 
This last year and the year before. 


1136. When it was made did the local authority take any part either in 
opposing or in approving of the experiment ? 

The local authority, as a body, never deliberated upon the matter. We, asa 
rule, gave an intimation to the superintendent of police that the experiments 
were to be made, and we endeavoured to get as many members of the authori- 
ties to see the experiments as possible, and a number of them did see them. 
I am not aware of any one occasion on which objections were stated. In point 
of fact there was a concurrence of opinion that the day would come when 
mechanical power would be allowed. 


1137. Did the subject arise at all at the next election of one-third of the local 
authority f 

I rather think not. The question whether steam should be allowed, or not, 
did not arise. 


oe Fee biny-y, 51 
Rapes E472) fe : r b 
1138. Do you think that the notices given were such as to call general, 


attention to the subject ? 

Yes ; because almost every day after the trial had been made a paragraph 
appeared in the newspapers ; and thousands of people looked on while the 
experiments were proceeding. 

1139. ‘What is the width of Princes-street : 

It is about 50 feet wide, I think ; it varies. 


"1140. Is the tramway in the middle of the street? 
Quite in the centre of the street. 


1141. Chairman] Have you two lines of rails in Princes-street ? 
We have. 


--1142. What is the distance between them? 

Four feet. They are of the ordinary gauge, 4 fect 84 inches. I may state 
that we have had a good deal_of experience in reference to the effect of a single 
and a double line, and the result is that a double line of tramways, as a rule, is 
preferable to a single line, especially where there is a large amount of traffic; 


inasmuch as the two lines, instead of being objectionable, regulate the traffic, 


5.), O whereas 


\ 
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whereas a single line in a street of, say from 20 feet to 22 feet wide, is very in- 
convenient. We have one case of a double line where the street is only some 
21 or 22 feet wide, and we find it not only no inconvenience, but a matter of 
great convenience that there are two lines. We have got a cross-over at short 
distances; so that in the event of carriages or vehicles standing before any door, 
the cars have simply to move on to the other line; and then they get on their 
own line again a few yards further on. 


1143. Lord Norton.] What is the village that the tramway goes to? 

Portobello. 

1144. Lord Carlingford.]. Are those cross-overs very frequent ? ) 

Wherever they are required we put them in; we have put them in over and — 
over again in order to obviate any inconvenience whatever in that particular 
street to which I refer ; they are put in quite conveniently. 


1145. But are they frequent enough to enable the tramcar to avoid a shop- 
front with a carriage standing at it? a | 

They are put in at such places as convenience suggests. The principal streets 
of Edinburgh are fortunately wide. : 


1146. Lord Norton.] What is the width of the road at Portobello? | 
Some parts of it 60 feet, 50 feet, and 40 feet ; and in the villiage of Portobello 
itself, where we have only a single line, it is about 20 feet in some places. 


1147. What space does that leave on each side? en 
That leaves about 8% feet on either side, outside the outer edge of the rail. 


1148. Chairman.] Beyond the edge of your cars ? 
The car is about 11 inches over the rail, so that the car leaves about a foot 
less than that. 


1149. I do not understand what you mean by the double line of rails regulating 
the traffic of the street + 

I mean this ; when two lines are in a very narrow street (and I may state that 
we have long sections with very narrow streets only about 21 or 22 feet in width), 
vehicles passing and re-passing on the two lines of a tramway, as a rule, follow 
the car; they know which is the up line and which is the down line, and in that 
way you have one line of traffic going one way and the other the other way ; and 
it is much more convenient than if would be supposing the vehicles were 
attempting to pass on either side of the car, the car being in the centre. 


1150. On a country road would you prefer to have the rails in the middle or 
on the side of the road? 
Undoubtedly in the middle. 


1151. Whyrt 
Simply because of the convenience to traffic. 


1152. Lord Norton.| For the purpose of keeping the up and down traffic on 
each side. | | 

For the purpose of keeping it on each side, or following the car. I may state 
that in a very crowded street in Leith we had only a single line. We had not — 
so much experience at the outset as we have now, and we thought a single line — 
in a very narrow street would be the best. Since that time we have very much 
regretted that we had not a double line; and the probability is that should we 
ever be permitted again to apply to Parliament, we may apply for power to make 
a double line in such places; in fact, it has been suggested to us over and over 
again that there should be a double line there. 


1153. Lord Carlingford.| But with the tramrails on the side of the road, is it 
not the case that the other traftic will generally be able to keep more away 
from the tramcars than it would with the line in the middle of the road? 

No-doubt ; but to the exclusion of the traffic practically being on the side of 
the road on which the tramcars are. . Li 


1154. Chairman.| I understand you to say that the traffic generally goes 4 
along the tramway: rth hy “toi 
Invariably, and especially the heavy traffic ; and to such anextent that during — 
othe 
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the past few years the vehicles have been made so that the wheels should be on 
either rail fitting the 4 ft. 8} in. gauge. 


1155. So as actually to use your rails? . 

So as actually to use our rails, and especially where there are gradients, and 
that is particularly the case between Leith and Edinburgh, where there is very 
heavy traftic in machinery and heavy goods ; and it is a great convenience to the 
general public apart altogether from the carriage of passengers. 


1156. Lord Norton.] What was the cost of your steam engine ? 
The cost of the steam engine that we were to have got, if we had had the 
authority to use it, was 750 1. 


1157. Was that the cost of the one you used in your experiment : 
We have used several. ‘lhe second one was to be 7501. 


1158. Was the experiment long enough to show you whether the wear and 
tear would be very considerable : 

We did not see very much difference in the condition of the engine at the end 
of the experiments from what it was at the outset. 


1159. How long do you think an engine would last in common use ? 
~~ Of course an engine would require to be continually overhauled; but I am 
not engineer sufficient to answer that question. 


1150. Lord Carlingford.} When I put my question I was not thinking of the 
use of the tram line during the absence of the tramcar, but of the case of 
vehicles meeting the tramcar; in that case there would be more space for 
otlier vehicles if you had the tram line upon one side of the road, would there 
not ? : 

No doubt ; but that would not give the general trathc the advantages of the 
tramway lines which are, in the way of the traction of heavy goods, very 
great. 


4161. Lord Norton.| I suppuse the kind of horses that are met with on the 
road to Portobello are omnibus horses and cart horses, and not carriage horses ? 
There are carriage horses. 


1162. There are not many carriages on that road, are there ? . 
A great many; that is oue of the principal county roads ; in point of fact I 
have seen very spirited horses passing along it.. 


1163. Earl of Devon.) Have you ever had accidents in Princes-street 
Yes, we have. 


1164. Of what nature were they ? 
Unfortunately one passenger got in before a car and there was a fatal acci- 
dent. | 


1165. I rather referred to accidents to be met with by carriages or horses 
meeting, your cars f . 
We have had none of that nature. 


1166. Of course along Princes-street a great many private carriages go, and 
a good many gentlemen probably are riding there at times.? 

A good many. ‘There is probably more riding between Edinburgh and Porto- 
bello than along Princes-street, that being a country road. 


1167. Chairman.| \s there anything else that you wish to state to the Com- 
mittee ? 

No further than to repeat what I said/in reference to tramway enterprise as a 
whole, that when it is proceeded with by way of Bill the consents should form 
part of the merits and be for the consideration of the Committee ; and also in 
_ reference to the alleviations to horse flesh in the event of our being allowed to 
_. use mechanical power. These are very important considerations ; and the fact of 
the immense traffic that the Edinburgh Tramway Company is now carrying 
shows the advantages of the system; I may also state that the assessable area of 
Edinburgh is being very much extended in respect of the extension of the system, 
‘These are reasons of course that 1 take the liberty of simply referring to, as rea- 
sons why the enterprise should not be retarded. 


-... 71168. Is it then your opinion that inthe event of Parliamentary sanction being 
(15.) O'2 given 
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given to the use of steam upon tramways, it would be extensively used in large 
. 

We ave not the slightest doubt about it; and instead of there being an 
objection to steam as compared with horses, we think that the objections are 
against horses. I have myself seen the traffic in streets nearly as crowded as 
those in Edinburgh, between Paisley-road toll and Govan, where Hughes's 
engine is being worked continually ; and the engines work there in quite an 
unobjectionable manner. 


1169. Karl of Redesdale.] Do you consider that working by steam would be 
more economical than working by horses ? 


1 am not aware that any one is able to form an opinion upon that yet; but 


we consider that the wear and tear of horse-flesh, and the expenses, are so 
great that surely mechanical power could be got at a less expense. 


1170. Chairman.| Can you tell us what is your present cost of working by ’ 


horses per miler 
About 8d. per mile. 


1171. Earl of Derby.] You say that the cost of the working is 8 d. per mile ; 
how do you calculate that ? 

Eight pence per mile per car per day. Each car runs from 60 to 70, or 75 
miles a day, and we calculate it in that manner. In fact, we check it in both 


ways, because we have got the expense of each individual horse, as well as of — 


the whole ; and we are able to check that with the number ef miles run, and in 
that manner we can tell decidedly. 


1171.* Lord Norton.| Do you know anything of the working of the Vale of 
Clyve Steam Tramway ? ft 

Yes, 1 know the particulars of the contract, and I am also aware of the 
manner in which generaily they have worked. 


1172. Has the Vale of Clyde steam tram worked satisfactorily ? 


Very satisfactorily, in so far as I have been able to ascertain. I myself am q 


seldom in Glasgow without going down to see how they do work ; and they cer- 
tainly work on the whole, I should say, very satisfactorily. 


1173. Do you know of any complaints haying been made ? 

T am not aware that there have been any. 1 know that some parties objected 
to the emissions of the hot air to begin with ; but that, I suppose, was incidental 
to the enterprise not having got into proper working order, | . 


1174. Chatrman.] Was there any emission of hot-air with the engine that 
you employed ? 
t was scarcely perceptible. We tested them very severely, as I have stated, 


q 


and sometimes with very heavy loads, the uncondensed steam appeared; but — 


there was no such emission of hot-air or steam as to be objectionable. 


1175. Lord Carlingford.] Do you think that there would be any danger or 


serious difficulty with horses on country roads if steam were allowed to be used _ 


on tramways? 


I do not think so, after a little time. I may state that we observed repeatedly 


that where we were passing the same horse for the first time, it did shy a little; 


but after two or three times the same horses pass without taking any notice; 


and as I stated, what occasioned their shying is more the driver’s directing 


the attention of the horse to the engine than the horse itself taking notice — 


of it. 
The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Mr. KEDGWIN HOSKINS FRYER, is called in ; and Examined, as follows: 


1176. Chairman.] You are, I believe, the Town Clerk of Gloucester ? 


Tam. The mayor has received a letter from this Committee requesting his" 
attendance, or that of some one on his behalf. The mayor unfortunately is — 


exceedingly deaf, and by his desire I attend in his place. 


es 


1177. You — 
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1177. You are able to represent the feelings of the Corporation of Gloucester 
on this subject ? 
I think so. 


1178. I believe you have some tramways at work in the city at present. 

No, the tramways are being !aid duwn there, but the whole of the lines are 
not completed yet; and none are actually in work. In some directions the cars 
have been put on the line, 1 believe for a sort of trial, but they are not in work, 
the line not having been passed by the Governinent officer. I understand that an 
officer is required to puss the line in the same way that railways are passed 
before being worked. 

1179. Then any complaints that have been made to this Committee against 
what is going on in Gloucester are not complaints against tramways in working, 
but against tramways in course of construction. 

Yes, I am able to state that the tramcars during the trial have run off the line 
in some awkward places. 


1180. Has the corporation received many complaints as to inconvenience felt 
by the pubiic in regard to the operations which are now going on? 
General complaints and remonsirances have been made both to the parties 


conducting the laying of the lines, and also to the company at head quarters. 


1181. The lines were, I suppose, sanctioned by the corporation ? 
To some extent; but they were not promoted at all by them. 


1182. They could not have been laid down without their consent, could they ? 

I can searcely teil. We all know that it is a very expensive thing to 
organise an opposition in Parliament; and it was a qualified sanction, I think, 
that was given. 


1183. The corporation is the road authority, I presume, in Gloucester ¢ 

Yes. 

1184. It has an absolute veto, has it not, upon the construction of the tram- 
way? 

1 am not aware; I think the corporation were not quite aware of that circum- 
stance, 


1185. Did the corporation, speaking generally, approve of the construction of 
the tramways ¢ 
The majority approved. 


3186, What is your opinion as to the state of things now ; is it inconvenient 
to the town ? ; 

Very inconvenient. I think that the liabilities of the tramway company are 
not clearly understood. Whether the tramway company is really right or not 
I am not prepared to say; but one of the arguments used by the tramway 
company was this: that the taking out a line of four-feet gauge, and 18 inches 


on either side of the rail, would lessen the cost of keeping the roads in repair. , 
Now as all roads are made on a curve, or convex principle, the putting of a plane 


upon the convex surface necessarily raises the edges above the ordinary shape 
of the road. The consequence is that the sides of the road have had to be made 
up to the raised part of the granite sets which are on the outside of the tram 
rails. The tramway company consider that they have nothing more to do than 
to keep in repair the portion of the road which they break up, which I believe 
is the expression of the Act. But in carrying out this line it has been found 
that the rails and outside granite sets have been laid perhaps in some places 
three or four inches above the ordinary surface of the road, which, if left in that 
position, cause extreme inconvenience and danger. The tramway company con- 
tend, | understand, that it is not their duty to make up the sides of the road to 
be on a level with these granite sets which have been put in; and if that 
responsibility lies upon the local authority, they are put to a very considerable 
expense. 


1187. Earl of Derby] Do 1 correctly understand that there is any mechanical 
difficulty about doing this, or is it merely a question undecided which party 
should be at the expense of doing itr . 


~ Ji. has been held very strongly by the tramway company, in fact they have 


said plainly, that they will not take that responsibility until it is shown by 


(15.) O 3 judicial 
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judicial decision that the liability is upon them rather than upon the local 


authority. [I may mention perhaps this, which was not foreseen at the time 
that the line of tramway being laid with granite sets, and these sets being fixed 
in a sort of concrete, this plane of which | speak is impervious to water, so that 
the water is thrown off from that part on to the sides; and the effect of that is 
that there is a sort of line of gutter between the macadamised road and the 
sets laid by the tramway company. Of course, water lying on the road is 
extremely prejudicial to the road, and causes the road to get into a very bad 
and rotten state. aha 


1188, Lord Carlingford.| But when once the line has been’ brought to a 
proper level, it will be done once for all, will it not ? 


No; it is admitted by the tramway company that we shall continually have 


to make up this line, because macadam will not hold to these eranite sets, and 


the effect of the water falliug upon this flat plane is to make a sort.of gutter 
between the granite sets and the macadamized part of the road. 


1189. Chairman.| How far does the granite extend beyond the outside of the 
rails ? 

I believe it is 18 inches on either side. I think it is preseribed by the Pro- 
visional Order. : 


11go, Earl of Derby.| Assuming that the tramway company can be induced 
to assume the responsibility of setting this matter right, do you conceive that 
there is any mechanical difficulty in the way of its being done ; is it merely a 
question of expense, or is it a question of inconvenience and injury to the road, 
which expense will not avoid ? 

I conceive that it is a continuing expense. But another inconvenience is, that 


I believe accidents are likely to happen and have happened. Horses coming 
from a macadamised road on to a road paved with granite blocks have a different — 


mode of carrying themselves, and the traction is different, and unless they ‘are 
prepared by the driver in the same way as in coming over a street. crossing, they 
are liable to trip. 


1191. Lord Carlingford.] Have vou inquired how these difficulties have been 
overcome in London and other places where tramways have been for some time 
at work ? % 

I am not acquainted with regard to their action in London. 1 may say that 
the difficulty with us was so great that the local surveyor thought it his duty not 
to subject the public to the possibility of accident, but he, at the local expense, 
proceeded to fill up the sides; and aiter it had gone-on for some time merely 
the actual expense of the labour and materials used amounted to about $00 La 
and a claim for that amount was sent to the tramway Company; and they said, 


“ We have nothing to do with raising the road atall.” It appeared that in some - 7 


places the road had perhaps become rather flat, or that it might be desirable at 
no distant time to raise the road a little ; and the proposal of the local authority 
was, that where in any degree they had raised the road they would bear the 
whole expense, but that where there had been no alteration at all of the level of 
the road, the tramway company ought to do what is necessary to make the road 
passable, as it was before. But the tramway company consider that their liability 
at BN confined to the space between the two rails and the 18 inches on either 
side. : ’ pe 


1192. Lord Carlingford.} Do you say that the tramway company. is also. 


ready to raise the road on each side to the necessary level ? ala 
They refuse altogether to make up the road to the flat in the centre of the 
road. ae: 


1193, Chairman.] With regard to this matter, has your attention been called 
to the Tramways Act of 1870? ‘i 8 Og 
Yes. | 


Bo Uigts Have you formed any opinion as to the liability of the company under 
at Act. eypomnpgny gms 

There is only one section which at all meets it, and that is somewhat ambi- 
guous, because it speaks of the portion of the road broken up. The part broken 
up is between the rails and 18 inches beyond. You cannot say that the part 


© beyond 


a 
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beyond that has been broken up, and therefore the company say that they have 
no liability in respect of that. 


4195. Lord Norton.] By the 26th Section the tramway must have been 
constructed under the superintendence and to the satisfaction of the road 
authorities ? : . 

But the tramway companies say that they only touch the part of the road 
between the rails, and 18 inches on either side. 


1:96. The 26th Section says that the promoters “shall not open or break up 
or alter the level of any road, except under the superintendence and to the 
reasonable satisfaction of the road authority ” : 

That is the level between those parts; they do not alter the level of the road; 
the level remains as it was before, but the road being curved the outer rail must 
be higher than it was before, because the rails are laid on a flat. 


1197. Chairman.) The difficulties of which you now complain, however, are 
difficulties connected with the first construction of the tramway, are they not? 
No, because this would always have to be kep* up. 


1198. But you have hitherto had no experience of anything but the first 
construction of the tramway : 

No; but the engineer of the company, in the discussion that we had lately, 
quite agreed that this was a duty which we should always have to bear, In 


‘fact 1 may mention that with regard to one part of the town where some improve- 


ments in the road have to be carried out, it was pointed out by me to the 
representative of the company that the local surveyor was rather doing good to 
the company to tell him beforehand that that road in its centre part had to be 
raised, because tliere is a section which makes it incumbent upon the company 
to raise or depress the level of the tramway, when the other part of the road is 


- required to be raised or lowered, so that the work then required to be done was 


only in anticipation of what would eventually have to be done by the company. 
But still he considered that they wouid not take upon themselves that respon- 
sibility. This sort of offer has been made. The local authority, feeling the 
difficulty that they were iu, said, “ We will forego this expense of 300/., which 
we have actually paid, if for the distance of perhaps half-a-mile, for which the 
tramway line has to be laid, you will take the whole responsibility of making the 
sides of the road up to the tramway, so that the local authority shail be at 
no more expense in future.” They scarcely accepted it. 


1199. You are in negotiation with them then at the present time ¢ 

Yes. They say: “We will alter the level, but we shall leave it to you to 
make up the sides.” ‘The answer of the company is, ‘‘ The local surveyor has 
pointed out the necessi'y of raising the centre of the road only a few inches; but 
having been raised. it lies upon the local authority to make the necessary slope 
up to it.” | 


1200. Lord Carling ford.| But they cannot alter the level of the road except 


to the reasonable satisfaction of the local authority ? 
They say, * We will alter it, but you must make up your sides.” 


3201. But if the road authority neglects to give such superintendence, then 


. the company can go on? 


I think i have not made myself understood. If you put a flat surface in the 
centre of the curve the two sides must be higher; but they will not do anything 
on either side. 


1202. But that is altering the level of the road? 
They have done it against our wish. 


1203. Lord Norton.] But your silence has given consent! 

We have gone as far as this. It is in so unsatisfactory a state that it has been 
intimated that if no other remedy appeared to offer itself we must apply for an 
injunction to stop their proceeding in that way. It cannot be considered a con- 
sent in any way. If you come to look closely at the Act you will find that 
when once the Provisional Order is made for makitig the line, there is not saffi- 
cient protection on the part of the local authority to see it carried out properly. 


1204. Chairman.| Tlien you would suggest that the power of the local autho- 
vo 15.) 04 rity 
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Mr. Fryer. rity in these respects should be amended in any legislation that might take 
ee eee.” é | 
pareif ling ts Byes F Yes, I think that it is an unusual exercise of power to come and lay tram- 
ways ina town; and that under such circumstances the local authority should 
be borne harmless from all expense necessarily consequent upon that, not only 
in the first construction but hereafter, 


1205. Lord Norton.] Necessarily consequent in whose judgment ? 

I think that the Board of Trade have control tu some extent with regard to 
motive power and some other circumstances. Of course, there would be an 
appeal in case of a difference of opinion, but at present the local authority is 
almost powerless. If you would allow me I would read a letter which bears this 
out. It is a letter from the solicitor of the company. The engineer of the 
company and the local authority met, I think on Friday last, and the matter was 
put very pointedly to the company; but the representative of the company said, 
** We have no money ; we have made a contract for the carrying out of these 
works, and if there is any inconvenience the contractor is to bear us harmless. 
Of course, that does not concern us at all; but if improved work could be done in 
future, and if you can take that as a compensation for any claims in the past, we 
may, perhaps, listen to your complaints.” This was the resolution which was 
drawn up at the time: “ The engineer of the company having met the Corpora- 
tion of Gloucester on Friday last, it was resolved that in consideration of the 
corporation consenting to forego the claim sent in by them [but which is not 
admitted, and in settlement of all questions],” (the words. in brackets are pat in 
by the company, and we do not assent to them), “the company from the 
Infirmary to Alma-place, will, to the satisfaction of the surveyor, and at such 
level as he shall direct, at the sole expense of the company, lay the tramway line 
and rails and raise ihe carriage way on either side of the rails up to the 
channelling of the footway, finding also at their expense all necessary materials, 
The company to be entitled to all material and soil excavated, and to remove the 
same with dispatch, and so as not to be an annoyance to the public.” Then it 
goes on to say that this arrangement was to be confined to these points, but 
without prejudice to any obligations to which the company were otherwise 
subject. There is one other inconvenience with regard to the materials 
excavated. In excavating the road to put the sets down they have to take up 
the materials of the road, and sometimes they come down to soil which is of no 
value at all, and they throw this on one side. There is a section of the Act which 
says that the materials, if not taken away or claimed by the company, are to 
belong to the local authority. These materials are used to a great extent, after 
riddling, and so on, for forming concrete for putting down these sets; and the 
material which is left is, in our neighbourhood, the oolitie stone (which is of 
little value for road making) and soil of no value at all; and it is left to the 
local authority to separate the soil from this inferior oolitic stone, and to take it 
away at their expense. That is an expense which it appears unreasonable to be 
thrown upon the local authority. . 


1206. Is there any complaint made in Gloucester of this tramway, except 
this dispute with the local authority ? 

Yes; there have been complaints of inconvenience being caused. In adistance 
of 33 or 32 miles there are 16 passing places, and these passing places involve 
points, which are always awkward for carriage wheels to drop into. Some of the 
tradesmen have interfered to prevent the passing place coming close to the fronts 
of their shops, because they fear that it will prevent the carriages of Jadies coming © 
shopping from driving up to their shops. . . 


1207. The company was started by Provisional Order, was it not? 
Yes. 


1208. Was no opposition made at the time? 
No. ~ 


1209. How was that ? ibe 
It is a very expensive matter to go to Parliament in any way, and they were 
possibly deterred from doing so on account of the expense, . 


1210. Did 
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1210. Did ‘as take no steps at all to oppose the achonds by petition to: the 
Board of Trade, or in any way ? 

I believe some one or two gentlemen made some remonstrances to the Board 
of Trade, but whether they were too late, I do not quite know; at all events, 
nothing came of it. 


1211. Were all the proper notices given ? 

Yes ; but the impression was this: they said, ‘ There are no shares taken in 
the locality ; the line will never be made, and it is not worth while troubling 
yourselves about it.” That, to a great extent, operated in the minds of the people. 


1212. Lord Carlingford.| Are you not aware that no Parliamentary opposi- 
tion was necessary in your case, and that all that you, as the local authority, 
had to do was to withhold your consent? 

I do not think that was clearly understood. At the time there was no experi- 
ence with regard to tramways. Many of those who voted for it in the council then, 
would be against it now they see the operation of it. 


1213. But they gave their consent to it at the time, did they not ? 
The majority did. 


1214. Earl of Devon.] Have there been frequent discussions in the municipal 
body upon the subject ? 

Not frequent discussions ; it was referred to a committee to report upon, and 
the committee had interviews with the promoters, and made a report favourable 
to the undertaking. 


1215. And that report was received and adopted ? 
Ves: 


1216. Upon a division ? 
I think it was seen that a majority were for it. It did not actually come toa 
division. 


1217. Has there been any representation from the tradesmen in the principal 
streets of Gloucester, to the municipal body, upon the subject ? 

I think there was no written representation, but there has been personal com- 
munication with the councillors. There has been no formal memorial, but the 
tradespeople are against it, because they find, the streets being comparatively 
narrow, that it interferes with the approach to their places of business. 


1218. What is the width of the principal street of Gloucester ? 
It varies very much. 


1219. Is it 35 feet wide ? 

Scarcely so much as that on the average. The narrowest part is at the cross 
where four streets meet, running from north to south, and trom east to west. In 
order to get up to the railway station there is a curve laid down, so that you 
have four cross lines from north to south, and from east to west, and a curve; and 
that curve happens to come round just at the corner of the street where there 
is a church, the tower of which prevents the approaching car from being seen 
from south to east, and from east to south; and just at that point the tramcars 
have in the trials run off the line many times. 

1220. Lord Norton.] Have they begun to run? 

Merely experimentally. The eifect is this, that they will be obliged to take a 
wider sweep. 


1221. Lord Carlingford. ] Have they altered their curve‘ 
It is not altered yet. 


1222. But do they mean to do it ? 
I suppose they will. The Government Inspector has not come down, and I 
have no doubt that his attention will be particularly directed to it. 


1223. Lord Norton.] I suppose Sir William Guise, when he said that the 
city was almost wptraversable with safety, must have meant from horses tripping 
up against the rails ? 

Perhaps he meant, on account of the way in which the construction is being 
carried out, 200 yards at a time, and by the materials being left in the streets. 
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1224. Earl of Devon.] How soon do they expect to open the line? ns 
I can scarcely tell; | should think there is half a mile to be done now; after 
these sets have been laid down, and the rails put down, I believe in several cases 
c ' they have been taken up three or four times. Last" 


‘Ma. Fryer. 
March 1879- 


1225. Lord Norton.| Did you say that there were no local shareholders in 
the company ? ‘ Atha 
I believe there are not; I may mention that if you take up the street in order 
to get the holes made for putting the iron chairs in, you take off the surface of 
the road and get down upon soft material; and that, of course, makes the chair 
liable to sink, and causes depression; [ am no engineer, but if some such plan 
was adopted as that of the construction of the Great Western Railway, as that 
the jar should be taken off this chair and made more continuous, it-might, with 
difficulty, be remedied. f 


1220. Earl of Devon.] Or if there was a broader basis given to the rail, as was. 
suggested by the last witness ? ; 

Yes; perhaps your Lordships will allow me to mention that | happened to 
hear it said that the traffic chose to pass over the granite sets rather than on the 
sides of the macadamised road; now it happens that the streets of Gloucester, 
like those of Oxford, or as they were a little time since, were formerly set with small 
boulders, so that the whole of the streets were what is commonly called pitched 
not macadamised; but about 25 years ago, when a general system of sewerage 
was carried out for the city, and the main sewers were carried down the centre of 
the streets, it was seen at the time that if you attempted to put those boulders 
over newly made earth, they would be continually settling, and you would not 
be able to get a proper surface ; consequently a width of about 10 feet, which 
covered the sewers, was repaired for some time as a macadamised road. It is some- 
what singular that all vehicles chose this macadamised road, and it was so evident, 
that all vehicles and all riders of horses chose it, that that led.to the sets or 
boulders being taken up on either side, and to the eventual adoption of a mac- 
adamised road, instead of a pitched road. Perhaps I may be allowed to men- 
tion that for about. one-seventh of the total length of the tramway, as described 
in the deposited plan, the outer rail is within 9 feet 6 inches of the footway. 


ae: The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Mr. DUNCAN WILKIE PATERSON, is re-called; and further Examined, 


as follows: 


4% 


Mr. Paterson. 1227. Chairman.) You have heard the evidence of the last witness with 
Ba respect to the difficulty which has arisen in Gloucester, in regard to the point 


of junction between the stones upon which the rails are laid and the macadamised 
portion of the road ? : 


I have. 


1228. Have you had any experience of that in Edinburgh in connection with 
your tramways ¢ . 
A large amount of experience. 


x 


1229. What is your opinion upon the point ? . 
I think that there is not the slightest difficulty in relation to it, because the 
tramway company only require to lay the sets properly, and make up the. 


macadam on either side to obviate all objection. We have got miles of tramways 
on macadamised roads. 


1230. Lord Silchester.| Who does it ? 


The tramway company are bound to put the road in a proper condition, and — 


So to lay their 54 feet, or 6 feet, or 17 feet, as the case may be, and to leave 
the road in a perfect state. . 


1231. Lord Carlingford.] The whole of the road ? 


No, only their own portion and the junction between the macadam and the 
granite. : 


age 1232. Chairman.| 


Ane ae 
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(12 32. Chairman.}. You would not be allowed to leave a drop between those Mr. Paterson. 
two portions of the road when you made your tramway ! ‘ath Mach vias. 


It would not be within the conditions of the General Tramways Act if such a 
thing were permitted. . 

1233. Do you find that there is a tendency to separate and form a sort of 
gutter between the macadam and the stone, as described by the last witness ? 

Of course if a roadway is not looked after it gets into ruts, but in no case are 
ruts permitted to remain, and there is no practical difficulty whatever in keeping 
up the junction ; so that is no objection. When it is the fault of the tramway 
company that such ruts arise, the road authorities draw their attention to them, 
and they are at once repaired. When the fault arises on the part of the road 
authorities, the tramway company gives them notice. 


1234. Lord Carlingford.| There was another point mentioned by the last 
witness with reference tv the platform formed upon the crown of the road by 
the tramway and the slope on either side; have you had any difficulty of that kind ? 

‘That difficulty has not arisen, because we followed the camber of the road. 
Roadways are generally formed with a camber, and as a matter of course if the 
tramway rails are properly laid they are laid in relation to the section on either 
side, so that there can be, practically, no difficulty, and we have found none. 
The rail on the one side or on the other may be a little lower or a little higher, 
but there must be a perfect uniform camber throughout. 


1235. Chairman.] The Board of Trade Inspector would not have allowed you 
to deviate from that, would he? ; 

Certainly not. Our engineer has attended to that, and carried it out to 
perfection. There sheuld be no dithculty so far as that goes. 


1236. I understand that on part of your line you have to deal with macadam 
on each side of your rails? 

It was to the instances to which your Lordship referred that I directed my 
attention when I said that we had several miles where the road was originally 
macadam, and we pave the portions taken up by the tramways as a matter of 
course. We have miles of it exactly in those circumstances. 

1237. And it is still macadam outside your limits ? 

It is still macadam outside. 


The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Mer. CHARLES BEEDEN KING, is called in; and Examined, 
as follows : 


1238. Chairmun.] You are, I believe, a Civil Engineer ? 

I am. ) 

1239. And you have given your attention to the construction of tramways, 
and the use of mechanical power upon them ? 

I have. a 

1240. You have specially visited the city of Haarlem, | think ? 

I have. 

1241. Are there tramways in that city? 

There is a tramway there. 

1242. Is steam power used upon itr 

It is going to be. 

1243. Has any experiment been made with it r 

There was an experiment made for three weeks, last year. 
_ 1244. Were you there at the time‘ 
“"T was. | E | 
. 1245. Would you give an account to the Committee of the results of that 
experiment ¢ 
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‘first day of its running the tramway company had invited persons from all parts 
of Holland, and from parts of Germany, to witness the experiments, and the 
came in large numbers; in fact, thousands thronged the streets, both foot pas- 
sengers and people in carriages, and on horseback as well; and the day passed 
by without a single accident. In fact the whole time the engine was running 
there was no accident. At present it is a very short line, a little over a mile in 
length ; but the tramway company have got a further concession to extend the 
tramway to the sea coast; and as soon as they get that made, they are going to 
adopt steam entirely, instead of working with horses. 


1246. Is the mile of tramway through the principal streets of the town ? 

It is through the principal streets of the town; and there is one point where 
the tramway takes a short turn into the Cathedral-square, where the street is only 
14 feet 4 inches wide. 


1247- What is the average width of the streets through which it runs? 
About 25 feet. . 


1248. Is it a single line? 
It is a single line. 


1249. Earl of Redesdale.| Of what gauge ? 
It is a 4 feet 83 inch gauge. 


1250. Chairman.| Are you aware whether any accident happened in conse- 
quence of the use of steam in the streets ? . 
None whatever, on the occasion to which I refer, during those three weeks, 


1251. Neither to foot passengers, nor to persons in carriages, or on horse- 
back ? 

No. The only horses that took any notice of the engine were really the horses 
drawing the other tramcars ; they seemed to be afraid that they were going 
to be done out of their work. . 


1252. But the independent horses did not take any notice of it ? 
None whatever. 


1253. Have you had experience of the use of steam in other cities of Europe 
besides Haarlem ? | 
I have, in Paris. 


1254. Have you seen it anywhere else: 
Nowhere else on tramways ; I have upon common roads.’ 


1255. With regard to the case of Paris, what have you to say about the effect 
of steam-cars upon horses ? : 

I gave evidence before the Committee of the Lower House the Session before 
last and last Session also, and, after careful observation, I saw no difficulty at 
all in the use of steam; in fact, I specially mentioned the case of a squadron 
of cavalry passing the engine upon which I was riding, and that none of the 
horses took the least notice of it. . 


1250. So far as you know, was any objection raised in Haarlem by the 
inhabitants to the use of the steam tramway ? 

None whatever. They are looking forward to it as a bright era in the history 
of their city, and, in fact, I may say generally of all Holland. The Dutch 
Government have, since the 1st of October, sanctioned the use of steam, in the — 
Hague particularly ; and the Dutch-Rhenish Railway Company now are laying’ 
a trainway partly through the city, and they have already ordered six engines for 
working that section of their line. 


1257. Are there any other parts of Holland in which the use of steam is about 
to be sanctioned ? | 

In Utrecht there is a company for working a tramway between Utrecht and 
Zeist ; and that company have issued an invitation to all locomotive builders to 
come to their tramway and join in a competitive trial of their engines, That 
competition comes on in May, I believe. ; 


1258. Can. 


The experiments were made with an engine, the system of which your Lord- 
a. ships have had brought under your notice, constructed by Messrs. Merryweather & . 
3th March 1879. Sons, of London. It ran for three weeks there without any accident. On the 
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1258. Can you tell the Committee what regulations the Dutch Government 
impose upon tramways in streets where steam is used ? 

They have not issued any other regulations, except the ordinary directions 
which are issued by the Government in sanctioning the use of steam engines 
generally. For instance, an ordinary portable engine and a locomotive are under 
the same restrictive rules. 


125y. Does that include a regulation as to speed? 
None whatever. 


1260. Does it include any regulation as to the emission of smoke or steam ? 
None whatever. The Dutch people do not seem to have the least objection to 
that; they may not be quite so sensitive as our own countrymen. 


1261. Would the police have power, however, to interfere under any general 
police power, so far as you know: 
I think not. ) 


1262. Lord Silchester.] Do those tramways that you speak of in Holland 
connect with railways, so that railway trucks can run on the tramways? 

The one that I was mentioning connects with the Dutch-Rhenish Railway at 
the Hague, and runs to Scheveningen, on the sea coast. 


1263. As a tramway or as a railway? 

As tramway and railway combined. The company purchased land in order 
to cut off corners, and there they will lay down their ordinary railway metal ; 
but for part of the distance it goes through the city of the Hague. 


1264. Chairman.| Do you consider that to be a tramway, as distinct from a 
railway ° : 
It is a tramway. 


1265. Lord Carlingford.} It is laid for tne most part on the high road, is it? 
It is laid for the greater part, for two-thirds of its extent, on the high road. 


1266. Chairman.] Have you any opinion as to the gauge of which tramways 
ought to be made? 
From my experience my opinion is, the narrower the gauge the better, 


1267. Do you not attach importance to the gauge being of the same width 
as the railway gauge? ae 

None whatever ; because the very essence of tramway locomotion is that it Is 
a pick-up traffic, which is not contingent upon railway traffic at all. In the case 
of the city of Brunswick, a tramway is about being laid to serve a large number 
of sugar factories and jute factories in the suburbs ; and that part of the line is 
laid out on the railway gauge of 4 feet 84 inches, The line through the town is 


planned on a smaller gauge for passenger trafiic. 


1268. Lord Carlingford.] There is a distinction made there between a goods 
and a passenger line ? 
Quite so. 


1269. Cheirman.] Is it intended to use steam upon that tramway at Bruns- 
wick F 

They have power to do so; but whether they will or will not I do not kuow. 

1270. Lord Carlingford.| Then you do not think that the danger to horses 
will be found a serious difficulty in the way of the use of steam upon tramways © 

None whatever. It is particularly a question for the drivers of horses. The 
horses get accustomed to it in the same way they do to the railway bridges. There 


used to be a great deal of difficulty at Ludgate Hill when the London, Chatham, 


and Dover Railway was carried across there, but now there is hardly any notice 


taken by horses of locomotives passing across the bridge. 


The Witness is directed to withdraw. 
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Mr. GEORGE FREDERICK DEACON, is called in; and Examined, 
as follows: . 


1271. Chairman.] You are, I believe, the Borough Engineer of Liverpool ? 
I am. 


1272. You have in Liverpool at the present time a considerable number of _ 
horse tramways, I believe ? 


Yes. 


1273. And it is proposed largely to extend them, is it not ? 
It is. 


1274. Have those extensions received the approval of the corporation ? 
They have. 


1275. I suppose that, as borough engineer, it has been your duty to examine 
the lines that they proposed to make ? 
Yes, I have laid the lines out, and designed them. 


1276. Are they to be made by a company or by the corporation * 

The lines originally constructed in Liverpool were laid by a company and were 
completed about 1870. They soon became so ‘defective that it was necessary 
for the corporation to take steps to have them either reconstructed or repaired » 
in a very efficient manner; and it was found, in practice, that they were so 
defectively laid originally, that is. was impracticable to ‘repair them efficiently. 
The corporation had power to order them to be taken up within five years, 
after the time of construction; and in order to avoid this power. being put 
into operation, the tramway company entered into an agreement with the corpora- 
tion, under which the corporation might take any part of the tramways up withina 
certain time, reconstruct them themselves at the cost of the company, and thereafter 
Maintain them at the cost of the company. That agreement was embodied in an 
Act of Parliament, and is now in operation. 


1277. In what year was that Act passed ? 

In the year 1875. Thereupon, in 1877, the corporation took up the whole of 
the more important part of the tramways, the inner circle, and reconstructed it 
in a much more substantial and satisfactory manner ; they have since maintained 
it, though I may say that the cost of that maintenance of the tramway proper has 
been almost nothing. It was reconstructed at the cost of the company. 


1278. Was that Act of Parliament in 1875 applied for in consequence of a 
report which was made to the corportion by a committee which Mr. 8. G. Rathbone 
presided over ? . 

It was. Iam not quite sure whether Mr. Rathbone was chairman at the time 
the report was adopted or not, but he had been the chairman. . 


1279. There was a canvass, I believe, made at that time of the inhabitants as 
to their feelings with regard to the question ? 
There was a canvass of the frontagers. 


1280. And the majority were favourable to the continuance of the tram- 
ways? ; ! 
They were. a 


ane At the present time you say that the cost of maintenanca is very 
small r | ae 

I do not think that since the year 1877, when these tramways were constructed, 
the cost of maintenance has been more than two or three pounds ; and those two 
or three pounds have only been expended within the last month, or three months, 
and at one point only. Nothing has yet been charged to the company. I may 
say, in order to avoid any misapprehension on that point, that at first, after 
the tramways are laid, the bituminous material with which the joints are 
filled always runs down a little, and for some months afterwards it is necessary 


to fill it up. I do not call that maintenance, although it has been called 
maintenance. : ‘ 


1282. That is not a very expensive operation, I presume? 
No; it was included in the first cost. 
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1283. I suppose that that is the result of the tramways then having been 
constructed in a very satisfactory manner ? 

It is. . 

1284. What measures are you going to take to ensure the proper construc- 
tion of any new tramways that may be made? 

We shall lay them ourselves and lease the running powers. 


1285. The corporation then do not propose to work them themselves ¢ 
No, certainly not. 


1286, Will the proposed tramways run through the heart of the town of 
Liverpool ? 
They will (producing a plan of the tramways). 


1287. Earl of Derby.] I think you have not told the Committee how long it 
is since these tramways were first started in Liverpool ? 

The whole of the tramways were completed in 1871, but in 1869 a consider- 
able portion was opened. In explanation of this plan, I may say that the blue 
lines represent the existing tramways, and the red lines represent the tramways 
proposed under the Provisional Order. The whole of the cars run round the 
inner circle in one direction only. 


1288. Chairman.] Is that a single line ? 

It is a single line. 

1289. Are the other blue lines double or single lines ? 
Double and single both. 


1290. Are the new lines proposed to be double or single ? 
Double and single. 


1291. Lord Norton.; What is the width of the narrowest street in which there 
are tramways? 

‘Twenty-two feet between the kerbs. I cannot tell you the width between the 
houses, 
- 1292. Is that a single or a double line of tramway? 

That is a single line of tramway. 


1293. Chairman.| What is the width between the rails ? 
Four feet eight and a-half inches between the centres of the grooves. 


1294. Do you attach importance to having the same gauge on tramways as. 


on railways? 

No, not the smallest. I think, on the contrary, that it is rather a misfortune that 
the 4 feet 85 inches gauge was adopted for tramways originally. I may mention 
_ that a clause in the general Act requires that unless specially provided for in 

the special Acts, the gauge shall be 4 feet 83 inches, and that it shall be suitable 
. for the wheels of ordinary railway waggons. I do not think that the latter part of 
that clause has in any single instance been complied with. 


1295. Lord Carlingford.| You do not expect or desire to carry goods? 

No, I do not think it would he desirable; it never has been done. The size 
of the groove in the rail necessary to run ordinary railway waggons would be 
most undesirable in a street; and it would be a very desirable thing to have the 
rails so near together that ordinary vehicles would not seck to run along them, 
not because they would do any harm to the rails, but because they do great harm 
to the immediately adjoining pavement. | 


Pie Karl of Derby.| What is the length of the existing tramways in Liver- 
pool ? . 

Nine and a-half miles. 

1297. Have you had any complaints of accidents upon that line? 

There have been accidents, but not many. 


1298. Will you state of what kind they have been ? 

I think there has been one death, but I am not quite sure. People have been 
knocked down and injured, and I believe compensation has been paid by the 
company; but these are not matters that come under my notice, except so far 
as I see them in the papers. 
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/ Mr Deacon, | 1299. Chairman.] Are you aware whether the rails have interfered with the | 
ne arriage trathe materially > si 

proms Meesina B79: °° vee they most seriously interfered with the carriage traffic in their original 
form. Of course we are supposed to have power both under the general Act 
and under our local Acts to make the company keep the tramways in proper 
order, but we found this power inoperative. It seemed that we should have 
to prove each individual defect; and as the defects were almost continuous, 
that is to say, throughout the whole length, the difficulty would have been 
insuperable. We could net undertake to maintain the tramways ourselves, 
because they were unfortunately originally laid so badly that maintenance in a 
proper manner was impracticable. 


ei 


1300. Do those remarks that you have just made apply to the lines as newly 
laid down? ' 

Certainly not. In the lines as newly laid down it would be impossible to tell, 
in driving in a carriage with narrow tyres when you went on to the lines, unless 
you looked at them, I have tried that experiment many times in carriages; I ¢ 
have shut my eyes and I could not ascertain it; and Mr. S. G. Rathbone, 
whose name you mentioned just now, and made the same remark to me some 
time ago. 


1301. Earl of Derby.| Is it impossible, then, as the tramway is at present 
constructed, for the wheel of a carriage to get into the groove ? 

It is quite impossible. I have models here, if you wish to see them (producing 
some models). The groove is much narrower thau usual. I may say that under 
the agreement which I have already mentioned between the tramway company 

ud the corporation, it was provided that the engineer to the tramway company 
and I should agree upon a specification for these tramways, but that I 
should superintend the laying. We did not quite agree about the groove, and 
it is larger than I liked. We laid a length, which had a groove considerably 
smaller than this, and I believe it would be desirable to make the groove very 
little greater in width than the flange of the wheel. However, both these are 
very much narrower than other tram rails. There is not the smallest chance of 
a carriage wheel getting into either of them. 


1302. Supposing a carriage to be driven exactly in the line of the tram, and 
the wheel exactly upon the top of the groove, would the wheel run upon the top 
_of the groove without entering in ? 
Certainly. There are no carriage wheels made in this country, I think, less 
than about one inch and a half in the tyre, Even the wheels of the buggies that 
are used in America would scarcely run into these grooves. 


1303. Then you consider that the grievance of wheels being caught, and 
wrenched, and twisted, is entirely overcome ? 

That point is entirely overcome by the narrowing of the groove, and by paving 
on good concrete with hard stone sets perfectly flush with the rail. 


1304. Lord Norton.] Is there any danger of the groove getting choked ? 

No. I think there is less danger of choking a small groove than a large one, 
and mud is easily scraped out. With regard to the question of points, points are 
a great source of difficulty in ordinary tramways, because they wear so much 
more rapidly than other places, and the groove becomes large enough to take 
a good sized wheel, and wheels are very often wrenched by them. We have 
overcome that difficulty by diminishing the groove at the points to a size even 
smaller than in other parts of the tramway, and by raising the floor cf the 
groove in such a manner that the flange of the tramway wheel bears upon it as 
the tread of the wheel bears upon the tread of the rail. By that means we 
increase the wearing surface and retard the wear; and I believe for the first time 
in the history of tramways, for the same leagth of time, the poimts in Liverpool 
constructed in that manner have never yet been renewed. 


ee ei -_ 


| 


1305. Chairman.| There is no danger of throwing the car off at the points? 

No; with the points as now constructed at Liverpool there is not the smallest 
danger, and carriages find no more inconvenience in crossing the points than in 
crossing the ordinary rail. f 
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1306. Would that system of points be equally available with steam as with 
horses ? 

Equally. 

1307. Are there at present any complaints amongst the public at Liverpool in 
regard to the new tramways + 

Certainly not; I think everyone is perfectly satisfied. The drivers of carriages 
who drive over these roads, although they complain of the stone pavements, 
admit that the rails are not the smallest nuisance now. They also com- 
plain of the existence of a vehicle which cannot move out of the way; but that 
has nothing to do with the line. 


1308. But they do complain of the stone pavement? 
Yes; but much less of the recently constructed pavements than of the old 
ones. ) 


1309. Ave the parts of the road on the outside of your trams macadamised ? 

No, with the exception of one short length. We have experience of stone sets 
in conjunction with macadam, because for a long time in Liverpool it was usual 
to lay a breasting of sets, with macadam in the middle of the carriageway. 


1310. Do you find any practical difficulty in maintaining the junction? 

There is very great difficulty in maintaining the macadam level with tie sur- 
face of the sets; and even with the closest supervision and the greatest care it is 
almost impracticable to maintain a road constructed on that principle, so that 
carriages may drive over the joint diagonally without the wheels receiving a 
wrench ; but in Liverpool we lay sets from kerb to kerb for tramway purposes. 


1311. And it is of this stone paving that people complain ? 
Yes, it is. 


1312. Have any complaints been made on the part of the public with regard 
to the proposed extension of tramways in Liverpool ? 

No, I think there is a very general feeling in favour of their extension amongst 
all but a certain number of people owning carriages. 


1313. Is there any objection on the part of the frontagers? 

No, but quite the contrary. My original scheme of the new tramways shown in 
red ou this plan was for the down line to pass down Copperas Hill and Gloucester- 
street (it is on the south side of the railway station), and this is not a shop 
street ; there are no persons in the street who would be influenced in any way by 
the existence of the tramway. The London-road péople made such a commotion 
about the line being taken away from them that the Corporation conceded the 
point, and gave them a double line down the London-road instead of a single 
one. 


1314, Are you of opinion that it would be an advantage that steam should be 
employed on these tramways rather than horses ? 

Yes. I have not specially studied the subject, or gone out of my way to 
examine it; but I have seen the steam-engines used in Paris, and Mr. Scott- 
Monerieff’s engine used in Glasgow. I see no difficulty whatever in making 
engines which will give very excellent results, and the difficulty of frightening 
horses, I think, may readily be overcome. There is no. doubt that a steam- 
engine can be stopped more quickly than horses can be stopped. Iam quite 
satisfied about that. 


1315. When you say that the difficulty with regard to horses can be over- 
come, do you mean by their getting used to steam-engines ? 

Partly that, I have known many horses, however, that will not get used to 
a steam-roller ; but a tramway engine may be constructed in such a manner as 
to have a much less peculiar appearance to a horse than a steam-roller, and 
I think they may be constructed so that horses will not shy at them, 


1316. Lord Norton.| Do. you believe steam would be generally adopted. in 
Liverpool if it was legal ? 

I can only say that a clause for the use of steam has been inserted in the 
various Bills and proposals that the Corporation of Liverpool have made, which: 
shows that they, as a body, are not opposed to the adoption of steam, 
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1317. Does that apply to all the tramways even in the narrower streets ?. 
It would do so, no doubt ; but under the original Act of 1368, we should not 
have power to use steam on the inner circle. 


1318. Because the streets would be too narrow ? . 

No, not on that account. Simply because the Act says so. I do not 
know why it was. It is not a point of width; it simply states that on the 
inner circle steam shall not be used. The corporation have power to grant 
licenses for running on the inner circle, but they have not power to allow 
steam to be used on it. 


1319. But a general Act allowing the use of steam would override that, would 
it not ? id 

I think not; but Iam not enough of a lawyer to know with certainty. It 
would, I think, require a special provision in the General Act. 


1320. Chairman.] Would your permanent way require any alteration if steam 
were to be used ? 

Certainly not; that on the new part is abundantly sufficient, that on the old 
part would be out of the question, but it will shortly be reconstructed. ‘ 


1321. Lord Norton.| Is there not a tramway just in front of the London and 
North Western Hotel at Liverpool ? . 
Not at present; that is proposed. 


1322. Do you think that would be a safe place for steam to be used? 
I do. nt 


1323. Do you know whether the subject of steam has been a matter of dis- 
cussion with the local authority? . 

I think it can scarcely be said to have been a subject of discussion to any 
extent. It has been talked about in the Parliamentary Committee, but I do not 
remember that it has been discussed in the council. 


1324. Chairman.| Do you consider that the local authority, that is to say, 
the Corporation of Liverpool, have sufficient power for controlling the tramway 
company at present ? | 

If it were not for the agreement which was embodied in the Act of 1875, we 
certainly should not. We were almost helpless. 


1325. Under the General Act you were almost helpless ? 3 
Yes, it is quite insufficient. 


1326. Lord Carlingford.| Would you explain that difficulty or insufficiency a 
little more in detail ? | 

If the rails and the sleepers had been laid in a perfectly satisfactory manner 
from the beginning, we might have overcome the difficulty by maintaining the 
rails ourselves, if we were not satisfied with their maintenance; for I think the 
General Act gives that power. But that was not the case. The tramways (and 
they were not worse than many other tramways in the country, for tramway 
construction was not understood at that time as it is now), were not then capa- 
ble of being maintained properly by anybody. 


1327. Do you suppose that in the case of a properly constructed tramway 
the local authority would find any difficulty in keeping the tramway company 
to its duty ? 

I think that they would find difficulty in doing so; and I have a very strong 


opinion that the local authority should maintain the tramway themselves. — 


They maintain the rest of the road themselves, and they ought to maintain that 
important part upon which the tramways run; but certainly not to work the 
tramways. 


1328. Chairman.| You think the permanent way ought to be in the hands. 


of Lm local authority, and leased to a company ? 
0. 


1329. Lord Carling ford. | You think, in fact, that the whole surface of the 
road or street should be in the same hands? . 
Most certainly. 
1330, Lord 


a 
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1330. Lord Norton.| The tramway company paying a rate towards the = Mr. Deacon. 


maintenance of the street ? ee 
In the case of Liverpool, that is done by the present company paying the i Rca bith 

actual cost. The tramway company would pay nothing to the corporation, but 

the public would obtain the benefit of the rates they pay for this purpose by the 


reduced fares. 
1331. Chairman.] If you leased the line to a company, would you not charge 


any rent for it? . 
Yes, that would be so with the proposed lines. 


1332. But your evidence goes to this, that the General Act of 1870 does not 


give sufficient power to the local authority ? 
My opinion certainly is that it does not. 


The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Monday next, 
Three o’clock. 
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LORDS PRESENT: 


Marquess of Ripon. Lord CoLvILLE oF CULROSS. 
Earl of DERBY. Lord SILCHESTER. 

Earl of DEvon. Lord HARTISMERE. 

Earl CowPEr. Lord CaRLINGFORD. 

Earl of REDESDALE. Lord Norton. 


Tur MARQUESS OF RIPON, 1n tue CHAIR. 


Mr. W. GRAHAM VIVIAN, is called in; and Examined, as follows : 


1333. Chairman.] 1 BELIEVE you are anxious to state your views to the Com- 
mittee with reference to the use of steam power on tramways? 
Yes; it has been thoroughly tried in our neighbourhood. 


1334. With what results, in your opinion ? 

Last year it was found to frighten horses so very much that the County 
Roads Board took it up, and applied for an injunction in Chancery. The 
case was heard before Vice Chancellor Hall, and I and others gave 
evidence, and he granted the injunction, and said that it had been proved to 
be a nuisance, not only by the plaintiffs affidavits, but by the defendants. 
From their evidence # was clear that it was a nuisance on the road. It 
is quite clear that some horses are not frightened by it, but others are. I have 
three horses which I really can scarcely venture on to the road with; two 
have jumped round with me when they met it, and another bolts by as hard 
as she can go. The other day I nearly ran over a child, because the mare 


Swerved across the road when a chill was crossing; and another day I very, 


nearly caught the wheel of a trap which was coming towards me; I could not 
hold the horse. Itis constantly quite a matter of doubt whether I shall be 
able to hold my horses or not, and anyone who had not power over them, would 
certainly be run away with. My cousin’s, young Wilmot’s, pony carriage was 
run away with the other day, and his servant thrown out, and the povy carriage 
smashed, and the pony thrown down, and it might have killed the man. My 
impression is that if it is allowed to continue, somebody will be killed. 


1335. Would you state where the tramway of which you speak is, and its 
position as regards the high road ? 

It runs along the edge of the high road from Swansea to the Mumbles. The 
Mumbles was a fishing village, and it has become a watering place. An old 
horse tramway has existed since 1804; it originally conveyed limestone from 
the Mumbles to Swansea, and about 15 years ayo I think the sole represen- 
tative of the original shareholders thought it would be very profitable to turn it 
into a horse tramway for taking passengers from Swansea to the Mumbles. He 
did so, and it paid extremely well, and was a great convenience to the public, 
and no nuisance at all. Last August year the Swansea Tramway Company, 
which has laid a horse tramway through the streets of Swansea, agreed to rent 
this little line of him for 1,600/. a year, and they put a locomotive upon it. 
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This was proved to be a nuisance, and, as I have told you, the County Roads 
Board took action, and got an injunction to stop it. Before the two months 
given them by the Vice Chancellor to change it from steam power to horse 
power again had expired, and before they had taken off their engines, a man 
named Dickson, who had agreed to purchase it 12 years ago for a fixed sum of 
the proprietor, Mr. Morris, said that he intended to conclude his bargain, and 
Mr. Morris said ‘Oh, no; too long a time has elapsed since.” However, they 
had a law suit, and it was given in his favour, and he concluded the purchase 
for, I think, 16,0007. He tien himself put on a locomotive, and that loco- 
motive has since that time been running. The County Roads Board are now 
getting evidence to stop that also, as we were informed we must have a sepa- 
rate trial, inasmuch as the old trial did not apply to this casey At night it 
is especially alarming. I think the engines they use now are almost as perfect 
as possible; they emit scarcely any smoke and very little steam, only at times; 
but the noise and the clatter as the trains come towards you is what alarms the 
horses, especially at night, when there are large bull’s-eyes in front of the train, 
and lights in the carriages, and I think also some lights showing from under- 
neath. It is a mass of light and noise coming full at you. When I heard that 
I was to give evidence to-day, I wrote down for my agent to travel by it on 
Saturday night, and I heard from him this morning that he had timed it, and 
that it went at the rate of 17 miles an hour past our grounds. You may 
imagine that that is very alarming for any horse to meet. They are supposed to 
go five miles in half-an-hour, which. is only 10 miles an hours but you cannot 
keep them to that; the drivers will go fast at one time and slow at another. 


1336. Earl of Derby.] Is there no restriction of any kind upon the pace at 
which they shall go ? 

The time-table allows half-an-hour for going the distance of five miles; but 
upon a level part, where the road is well laid, they rattle along, as I tell you, 
at the rate of 17 miles an hour. ' 


1337. But is there no restriction or regulation coming from an authority 
external to the company ? 
No; because the whole thing is illegal in this case. 


1338. Chairman.| There is no Provisional Order in this case ? 

No. Inthe summer, during one of the assizes, I drove one of the judges 
down to the Mumbles, and we met the train; and his remark was: “This will 
go on until some one is killed, and they will have to pay such heavy damages 
that they will not risk’it again.” This line crosses a bit of common, and goes 
along the sand-banks where animals occasionally graze, and this winter it killed 
four horses one night, and a cow another night. My cows and cattle used to 
graze there at the time of the horse tramway without anybody looking after 
them ; but now I am obliged to. employ somebody to be always on the spot, 


1339. Lord Worton.] Does your experience of the danger of a tramway, 
conducted as you have described, wholly illegally, without any conditions or 
regulations whatsoever, and contrary to all the conditions which Parliament 
proposes to impose, lead you to the conclusion that a steam tramway, under 
conditions, would be equally dangerous ? 

I think it would be extremely difficult to impose conditions which you can 
ensure being carried out. In Paris they lave given up the steam cars, in con- 
sequence of their finding that the horses got so frightened. 


1340. You have described these tramcars as going at a speed of 17 miles an. 


hour, and making a great noise; both those conditions of speed and noise would 
be put under control by regulations which, as you know, are imposed by the 
existing law? _ 

If they could always stop when they saw a horse that was frightened coming, 
then it might be a different matter; but you are in the hands of the driver, I 
imagine, The owner of the line is very anxious to drive slowly, but of course it 
is a temptation toa man to spin along. 


1341. Do you think that a noiseless engine going eight milesan hour would 
be equally dangerous ? . 
It is the clatter on the rails that makes the noise; it makes a noise just like a 
train; I have heard it myself more than half a mile off. Ido not mean to say 


that | 
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that it makes as much noise as the trains on the London and North Western 


Railway, which runs near, but there is very little difference. 


1342. It is not the noise of the piston, but the noise of the rail ? 

It is the noise of the rail, I think. ‘This line is laid on sleepers, but there may 
‘be another way of laying it. The engine, I should say, is as perfect. as it could 
be, and it certainly ‘frightens horses less than the box engine, which they 
formerly employed. 


1343. Lord Carlingford.] The amount of noise would depend very much upon 
_ the speed, would it not? 

Yes, I suppose it would. Certainly the noise is very great, and after dark the 
alarm caused to horses by these lights rushing at you is extreme. 


1344. Have you the means of knowing that any steam tramway has been 
given up in Paris on account of accidents to horses ? 

That was the reply given to me by a Frenchman on whose statement I could 
place perfect reliance. 


1345. Lord Norton.] Has not the suspension been taken off, and is not the 
steam now used again? 

I think not, except in a very out-of-the-way place near the Bastille, where it 
is permitted. There are certain places where there are parallel roads, and where 
you can avoid the road on which the steam tramway is; but that is a different 
question altogether. This road that I referred to is the only road by which you 
can go; if runs along tne edge of the bay. 


1346. Earl Cowper.| Have you no legal remedy against the inconveniences 
and dangers which you describe ? 
| I imagine that they are liable for any accident until it is sanctioned by law. 
' Of course, if it was legalised they would no longer be liable ; but I imagine that 
at present, if they choose to run the engine illegally, they are liable for anything 
that may occur. 


1347. Has no action been taken ? 

The owner of the tramway has compromised some cases, and paid something 
towards the value of the horses and the cows’ People do not like going to law, 
which is a very expensive thing, and he offe a certain sum, which they accept. 


© 


1348. Lord Norton.| Does not an obstruction of that sort on a highway 
come within the summury jurisdiction at petty sessions ¢ 

It was taken up by the County Roads Board; they said that was the only way 
of dealing with it. ; 


~ 1349. That would not be expensive, would it ? 
It was a Chancery suit. 


1350. Does it not come within the Highway Act ? 
- No, because it is not on the road ; it is on the edge of the road. 


1351. Chairman.] Is the land on which the tramway is laid the property of 
the company ? : ; 

Tt is. It was an old Act of 1804, which was granted at the time when there 
was no road in existence there. 


1352. Is there any hedge between the road and the tramway : 

No, there is a little bit of grass edging. I may say that now they use a hand- 
whistle, which is much less alarming than the bell. At one time they used a bell, 
and it frightened the horses much more than the handwhistle. Now, they only 
whistle just as they arrive, but the bell added to the clatter and the noise. 


1353- If they observe a horse to be alarmed, do they pull up ? 

Not usually; but my sister told me that they pulled up very civilly, once when 
they met her and saw her horse was frightened ; but after dark they probably 
could not see whether a horse was alarmed or not. 


1354. Did the case which you mentioned of an accident to a pony-carriage 
occur after dark r ; . ; 
No. 


1355. Lord Norton. | That accident could not have occurred if the tram- 
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7 
a 
way had been in the middle of the road, could it, with the traffic on each side 
of it ? 
I think, if the tramway were in the middle of the road, there would be many 
more accidents. I think it is much more harmless on one side of the road than 
it would be in the middle, because you have a good broad road to shy across; I 
find that when the horses swerve. 


1356. But would not the traffic being in the middle lead to the up traffic 
taking one side, and the down traffic the other ? 3 

It depends on the size of the road. If you have a very wide road, of course 
it comes to the same thing, but this is much less objectionable on the side of the 
road, than if it came down the middle. 


1357. About what width is the road? 

It is a good broad country road, I should think 30 feet wide; but in Swansea 
they have laid a horse tramway in the narrowest streets, so that one can hardly 
get by. Last year they proposed going for powers touse steam there, and land 
my brother settled to oppose it. It would be impossible then to get by, I~ 
think. i 

1358. Do you think that people generally, who do not possess carriages or 
high-spirited horses, are in favour of steam trams ? . 3 

I think a certain number are, but some are not; some say they like horses _ 
better. It is a very pretty road, and they used to go outside the cars; but now’ — 
they get the vapour in their faces, and it is only five minutes gain in point of 
time; the horse trams used to do it in 35 minutes, and the steam tram now does 
it in 30 minutes. | 


1359. The opponents are generally those who have carriages, are they not ? 

Yes, of course. It does not really concern those who have no carriages, and 
there are very few people who have carriages and horses, and I think there are 
fewer since this has been started. Our stipendiary magistrate, Mr. Fowler, told 
me that they had given up going along that road in consequence of it; it was 
the favourite, and, in fact, only pretty drive in the neighbourhood. Another 
person, a hotel keeper, told me that he had given up his pony carriage. 


oe ee ee 


ee ae a ee 


1360. As it is popular with those who have no carriages, it is likely, I pre- 
sume, to be also popular, also with the local authorities who are elected by that 
class of the community ? ! 

No doubt.. They have handed over the main thoroughfares of the town to a 
tramway company, which has entirely driven the people with carriages off them, 
and they have to go through the back streets now. The wheels get in the grooves 
of the rail, and we have to give up the best thoroughfares of the town. ‘The 
local authority would undoubtedly give their consent. 


1361. Chairman]. Was there much carriage traffic along this road formerly? — 

There was a good deal; but the times are very bad, and so a good many 
people have given up their carriages, not ouly, | imagine, in consequence of the 
engine. ‘The turnpike-man says that the traffic is immensely reduced since this 
locomotive has run. ; 


Ee ee ee 


1362. Have you heard of any other accidents than those which you have 
mentioned ? ? 

There are a good many affidavits on the subject. I have brought with me the 
Report of the trial last year, with the different affidavits as to the different acci- 
dents to various people ; but latterly I have not heard of many, in fact a great 
many people probably do as 1 do, avoid the road as much as possible. 


1363. Lord Norton.] What was the legal effect of the decision in that trial 7” 

An injunction was granted that they were to revert to horses. Vice 
Chancellor Hall said that they had no power under their old Act of 1804 of 
using steam, and that their own affidavits showed that it was a nuisance. They. 
asked for two months to arrange the line afresh for putting horses on. How- 
ever, long before that time this man came into possession, and the tramway com- 
pany put horses on at once, in opposition to his steam. OG 


1364. Can you state whether it was a decision that they had violated the 
ae of Parliament, or whether it was a decision against a nuisance at Common 

aw ? : aes 
It 


| 


“carriage; but on Good Friday and Whit Monday, which is the great festa of 
| R 
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It was both, I think. He said, that not only had they no power under their 
Act, but that it had also been proved to be a nuisance at common law. 


1365. Earl Cowper.] Is there any remedy, short of total prohibition of the use - 


of steam power, that you could propose to prevent the inconvenience and dauger 
which you describe ¢ 

I hardly know, unless they could always stop when they saw a horse that was 
frightened ; but you cannot make them do that after dark. That is the most 
serious part of it, and they would not see the horse then. 


1366. Earl of Derby.| If I understand you rightly, a diminution of the noise 
would alone make a very considerable difference in the nuisance? 

It would. I think it is the noise that principally frightens the horses. Now 
it is a regular locomotive line ; there are five large carriages attached to the 
engine, coming tearing along ; it is a regular train. There are eight trains after 
dark in the winter 


1367. Earl Cowper.) Do you think that horses, which would not shy at an 
ordinary railway train, would shy at this steam tram car? 
I think they would shy less at this than at an ordinary railway train. 


1368. Lord Norton.] If this steam tram car was only to run by daylight, and 


- was made noiseless, and was not allowed to go faster than 10 miles an hour, 


should you see much objection to it 
No, I do not think I should. 


1369. Chairman.| This is really in fact a railway ? 
It is in fact a railway upon a road. 


1370. Or rather a railway at the side of the road ? 


Yes. 


1371. It ison their own land, I understand ? 

Yes; I admit that a noiseless engine would be very much better, of course, than 
a regular puffing engine. For some time past some private people have used an 
engine in the town of Swansea, on a portion of this original tram-road, for taking 
coal, and they have run over three or four men. 


1372. What is the gauge of the tramway ? 
I should think it was the ordinary narrow railway gauge; it used to be a 


very little thing. ‘They usually go slowly, but at times they are tempted to spin 


along, and that is just the serious time. There are certain horses that do not 
mind it a bit. A pair of carriage horses that we have do not in the least mind 
it; but then others that I have mind it very much. 


1373. From what you say, I conclude that they have no self-acting brake 
which regulates the speed ? 
I do not know. 


1374. Lord Norton.] Did you say that horses work the tramway in pretty 
nearly the same time as the steam engine ? 

In five minutes more time; they do five miles in 35 minutes, and this train 
does it in 30 minutes. : 


1375. Was that rather severe work for the horses ? 

No, I think not. When I heard that I was to be summoned to-day, I wrote 
to two people to inquire about it. One says: “The horse service was timed at 
45 minutes for the journey, for many years; for two or three months a horse 
express Was put on at 9 a.m. and 5 p.m., calling only at one or two stations 
and performing the journey in 25 minutes, which required a good horse and 
a light train, but it was done regularly within the time. Subsequently the 
regular trains were timed at 35 minutes, in which time the horses can do the 
journey perfectly well. Now the trains are timed at 30 minutes, and another 
station added, and sometimes two.” . 


1376. But the horses could not draw such a train as you have described, 
could they ? | 7 } 

No; but usually the trains are almost empty, so there is no necessity for 
“many carriages; 1 generally see only one first-class passenger in an immense 
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the Welsh, it is crowded, and in summer, on certain fine days people go down 
in large numbers. But there was never any difficulty in getting horses sufficient. 
Mr. Morris, who had the horse tramway, used to arrange when there was to be 
a holiday, and get a large number of extra horses. 


1377. Was it chiefly used by people going to the watering-place ? 
Yes. 
1378. Is it much used for the carriage of coal ? 


Very little indeed; it is only latterly that it has been used at all for that 
purpose, except the portion nearest to Swansea. 


1379. Earl of Devon.; Is there any intervening station between the termini 
in the course of the five miles ? 
Yes, several. 


1380. Lord Colville of Culross.] I think I understand you to say that several 
persons have been killed by the tramways in the streets of Swansea? 
Yes. 


1381. Have the families of these unfortunate people sued the company for.- 


compensation ? 

I do not know. ‘The three or four that have been killed by the steam tram- 
way were chiefly drunken men. The horse tramway killed two children ina 
fortnight in Swansea recently. 


1382. Lord Norton.] Can you tell us whether the tramway company pay 
any contribution towards the maintenance of the highway ? ; 
I think not. 


1383. They keep in repair the portion of road between their own rails, 
T suppose? 
I think they pay toll in Swansea. 


1384. From Swansea to the Mumbles do they pay a highway rate ? 
No, that is not on the road. 


1385. Hari of Devon.] It is on their own land, is it not? 
Yes. 


1386. Lord Norton.] Have they actually purchased the road side? 

In 1804 their-‘old tramway was started, when no road existed. Mv mother 
remembers having a pony carriage that fitted the rails. They used to have to 
drive across the wet sands. 


1387. Then the company bought the land ? a 

Yes; but I believe never paid for it. The Swansea T ramway Company, which 
runs through the strects and on the turnpike road to Neath, pays toll. There has 
been a question about it, and they have appealed against paying toll. The whole 
of the street in places in Swansea is paved now, and when two of these cars meet 
one another the whole street is taken up. The other day I was riding, and I 


stopped ata shop, and two trams met, and there was not room for my horse, 
and I had to ride round. _ 


1388. Between Swansea and the Mumbles, if the land belongs to them, they 
could fence the tramway off from the road, could they not? 


No, they could not, because there are cottages and houses, and so on, along 


the road. There is a long piece of common, and a large piece of sandbank under 


us, but by their Act they were to fence within a certain time or not at all. 

1389. Earl of Devon.] What did you do with those two tramway carriages 
that met while you were standing ? | 

T rode round; I rode in front of one of them and then went back. It is so 
narrow that there is just 1oom for two lines of rail, and they fill the whole street. 

1390. Is this line any benefit to the agricultural occupiers of the neighbour- 
hood ? 

No, I should think not at all. 


13y1. They do not carry agricultural produce, or take manure on it ? 
No; the Mumbles line is for pleasure people, and it is a very great conve- 


nience for those who reside at the Mumbles. A number of villas have been a i 


built 
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built there by Swansea people, and the horse tramway was a very great con- 
venience, I think, to every one, and one was very glad to see it. 


1392. Lord Norton.] The owners of the villas probably have their own 
carriages ? 
No, there are hardly any carriages. 


1393. Chairman.| Did you ever know horses to be frightened by the horse 
tramwayr 

No, never seriously; the horses make a little rush sometimes, but not in the 
same way as when they see a steam engine. 


1394. Lord Carling ford.] 1 presume steam has been found to be cheaper than 
horse power ? 
Yes, it is, no doubt, entirely a question of economy to the owners of the tram- 
way, as between using steam and using horses. : 


1395. Lord Norton.] Is the fare much less by the steam tramear than by the 
horse tramcar ? 
‘No, it is the same, | think. 


1396. Earl of Derby.]| When you say it is a question of economy to the , 


owners of the tramway, I presume that resolves itself in the end into greater 
. cheapness to the public ? 
I do not think so. I think the present fares by steam are just the same as by 
horses, but I did not ascertain, that. I find, on inquiry, the same for second 
elass, and 1 d. each first class dearer now than seven years ago. 


1397. Chairman.] Is there anything more which you would wish to state to 
the Committee ? 
I do not think so. I can only state that as regards the present engines which 
are used, I have no complaint against them, because they are practically smoke- 
less and steamless, only when they are out of order. 


1398. The noise comes from the train, I suppose, rather than from the 
_ engine? 

The engine and the train running along the metals make the noise. The 
horse tramway never made that noise. It is possible that there might be a road 
on which it would not make noise, but it is at present laid on sleepers like a 
railway, and makes a noise very like a railway. 


1399. Earl of Devon.| Is it laid on cross sleepers or longitudinal sleepers ? 
1 think on the ordinary railway sleepers. It was at first laid on stone. 


1400. The noise was much greater, I suppose, when it was on stone? 

No, I think not. The rails were on blocks of stone, and then there was solid 
earth between ; they were bedded in the earth, and I think there was less noise 
then. 


The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Me PenVERICK GAMBLE, is called in; and Examined as follaws: 


1401. Chairman. ARE you a cab proprietor ? 
Yes. 


1402. Do you come here to represent the views of those who have presented 
to the House the petition which I hold in my hand ? 
Yes. | 


1403. How many cabs do you yourself own ? 
I own three myself. mats < 


1404. And you, and those whom you represent, entertain objections to the 
existence of tramways ? 


Yes. 


1405. Will you state to the Committee what is the nature of your objections ? 
I represent between 9,000 and 10,000 cabs owned by the cab proprietors of 
Vee (15.) R 2 London. 


Mr. Vivian. 


17th March 1879. 
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Mr.\Gamble. “Tendon. ThE principal objections which we have against the tramway is the 

ahah manner in which tie metals are laid at the present time. We sustained serious 
losses by the wheels being wrenched and the tires being completely pulled 
off in some instances, and by the damage done to the axles and to the springs. 
It costs us in wheels alone, we estimatad, from 15 to 20 per cent. more since the 
tramways have been laid in the metropolis than it did previously. We have in 
the Hansom wheels 16 rivets; that is the ordinary rivet (producing a rivet), and 
that rivet is lifted up from the tire some five-eighths of an inch. Not only in one 
case, but in many cases, the heads of two or three rivets running have been 
wrenched off a new Hansom cab wheel, wholly and solely from their not being 
able to get out of the groove of the tramway metals. 


17th March 1879. 


1406. Have you had many cases of wheels being actually torn off? 
We have have had cases, but I could not state them individually. 


1407. Have you had any accidents to horses caused by the tramways? 
Many. 
14¢8. Can you give any figures or any statement as to the nature of those 


accidents F 7 
I am not in possession of that information. _ 


. 1400. Have you had any accidents to horses of your own? 
No. . 


1410. Earl of Derby.] When you speak of-accidents to horses, what kind of 
accidents do you refer to; do you mean accidents by horses taking. fright, or by 
horses catching their feet in the tramways ? 

In many cases we have had horses lamed where the caulking of the horse’s shoe 
. had got fixed in the groove of the tram metals, and in many cases the shoe has 
been entirely pulled off, ; 


1 
1411. Chairman.| You have no experience of the use of steam upon tramways, 
. I suppose? 
None whatever; but as far as my experience as a driver for 12 or 14 years in | 

the London streets teaches me, I should avoid any street that was traversed by a 
steam-car to get another way, even if it was many miles round. : 


1412. That is not the result of any experience that you have had ? 


No. 


| 1413. Then your main complaint, as I understand it, is against the mode in 
| which the rails are now laid ? : 
Yes. | 

1414. If they could be so laid that your wheels were not liable to be caught 


' ° 


in them, that would obviate your objection ? 
Entirely. 


i 1415. Earl of Derby.] Do you know what the actual width of the groove in 
the present tramways is ? 

I. No, I do not. 

f 


1410. Is it broad enough to catch the whole tyre of the wheel when the wheel 
| goes upon it ? : 
. No, but the stonework on each side will cause the wheel to skid either the 
inside or the outside of the tyre. The groove is wide enough to catch the wheel 
in, and so to skid it for some yards. The tyre of the wheel does not sink 
entirely in the groove, but it skids along. 


| 1417. Lord Colville of Culross.| You say you’ would go a long way out of 
your way to avoid a steam tramway ; but would you go a long way out of your 
a way to avoid a steam-roller ? 

Generally speaking, where a steam-roller is the traffic is stopped, and a red 
flag is hoisted. . 


1418. But very often cabs go past in spite of that? 
Very often, but at a great risk. ‘ 


1419. Do you consider that, as a rule, horses shy very much at steam- 
rollers ° . 
Yes, very much. ‘ 
1420. Lord 
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1420. Lord Carlingford.| When you say that the cab-wheel skids, you mean, 
I presume, that, although it does not sink the whole way into the groove, it 
cannot get out of it for some time ? 

It cannot get out of it. 


1421. Earl of Redesdale.| Are all the rails on the tramways of London of the 
same character ? 

Yes, for anything that I am aware of to the contrary. The only experience 
I have of that is the way in which the wheels skid on all the trams in different 
parts of London. 


1422. Earl Cowper.] Is it only when the road has been constructed for 
some time and is out of repair that the wheels catch, or do they catch at all 
times? 

At all times. 

1423. Can you suggest any remedy : 

I cannot. 


1424. Chairman.| Is there anything else which you wish to represent to the 
Committee ? 

I should like to say a few words respecting the manner in which the tram 
metals are laid down by the tram companies, when the road is under repair. 
They place an extra line to transfer the traffic from one side to the other. 
That is constructed wholly and solely on the top of the road, and is not sunk 
at all. If your Lordships are out and about, you would see that there is five 
inches above the level of the road that is left not even covered up. It is a kind 
of junction, and if the metals were covered with ballast it would protect us to 
some extent, and we should not so much complain. At the present time in 


_ the north of London, in Upper-street, close to Islington Green, the road is under 


repair, and they have laid down a temporary line within two feet of the kerb, so 
that they occupy nearly three parts of that road. 


1425. Lord Carlingford.| You are speaking of temporary rails? 
Yes. 


1426. Chairman.] Is there anything else that you wish to mention to the 
Committee ? 

I should like also to add something respecting the case of the tramway that 
was before the Master of the Rolls. This was a motion to restrain the payment 
of the last dividend of 6 per cent. declared by the directors, There was a risk 
of the whole property of the company being seized by the local authority on 
account of the dangerous'state of nearly the whole of the 20 miles of tramway, 
working from Victoria, and by way of Kennington, Camberwell, Peckham, and 
New Cross. 


1427. Lord Hartismere.] That is within the last few days, is it not? 

Yes, on Friday last. , 

1428. Earl of Redesdale.| Do you know what the state of that tramway was ? 

I know that the state of the tramway in Vauxhall Bridge-road from Victoria 
Station to Vauxhall Bridge is very bad. 


1429. In what way ? 
When an ordinary vehicle passes over it (not a heavy one), you can see that 
the metal itself will sink, and the water rises. 


The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Mr. JOSEPH KINCAID, is called in ; and Examined, as follows : 


1430. Chairman.| You are, I believe, a Civil Engineer ? 
Yes. 


1431. And you are engineer of the Gloucester Tramway Company, and of a 
ariety of other tramway companies ? ' 
Of several other provincial tramway companies. 


} 
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1432. Has your attention been called to the evidence which has been given 
before this Committee on the subject of the Gloucester tramway ? 

I was not present while the evidence was being given, but I have been told of 
the evidence. I understand that complaint was made by the manager of the 
Midland Railway as to the tramway that is at present constructed, making a 
level crossing over the Midland Railway ; I have to say that although there was 
no actual notice given to the railway companies by post, they not being either 
a road or a local authority, yet that they received ample notice by the advertise- 


ments in the “ London Gazette,” and in two of the local papers in the month of 


November, and by a notice posted in the streets fur 14 days in the same month; 
and therefore there can be hardly a complaint as to their not having received 
notice ; and also before Mr. Allport gave his evidence, the usual plans were 
furnished to the railway company as to the details of crossing the railway, and 
they last month constructed the line themselves, so that the level crossing has 
been actually constructed to their own satisfaction. 


1433. But as a maiter of fact I understand that the notice to them was not 
given, and was not required by the existing regulations ? 

That is so. 

1434. The proceedings of you company at the present time in Gloucester 
have been seriously complained of before this Committee as causing great: 


obstruction in the streets of that city, and indeed rendering the traffic aimost 


impossible ; have you anything to say upon that point? ~~ 
There is no doubt that the taking up of a road for either the construction 
of tramways, or the construction of sewers, or for the laying of gas or 


water pipes, causes very serious inconvenience to the public. So long as the | 


road is broken up and fenced off from the public, so as to prevent their using 
part of the road, they suffer an inconvenience; but that is only an inconvenience 
caused in the case of the tramway during its construction. No part of the line 
in Gloucester is finished yet ; the certificate of the Board of Trade has not been 
obtained, because the works are not finished, and the complaints of the public, 


therefore, are only of a temporary inconvenience. There is a dispute at the 


present time going on, or rather negotiations are being carried on now, 
between the company and the corporation on account of a dispute which 
has arisen, which is to this effect: that during the construction of the 
tramways the corporation gave the company notice and a special order to lay 
the rails a certain number of inches above the road. ‘The company constructed’ 
the lines at that level, and the corporation proceeded to make up the sides of the 
road. It was understood that the corporation would’ do that at their own ex- 
pense ; but within the last formight or three weeks they furnished an account, 
and made a claim against the company for upwards of 300 J. for the work which 
they have done outside the tramways. As the works of the tramway which 
caused that were done to the order of the corporation, the company dispute their 
lability to pay the claim. To avoid any unpleasantness, I, myself, attended 
before the corporation of Gloucester, and represented to them that the claim was 
unreasonable. The result of that interview was that they withdrew the claim, 
and I offered at a certain place, where the tramway is still to be constructed, that 
the level of the rails should be altered so as to make the road and the tramwa: 
more suitable and convenient to the public. I understood that that had settled 
a negotiation which was very unpleasant, but I am informed to-day that it has 
not been quite settled yet, so that there is a soreness between the company and 
the corporation. 


1435. They complain that between the place where the stones upon which 
the rails are laid end and the macadam, you have left a sort of trench or space 
which causes a fall from your stones on to the macadam ; how is that? 

The tramway company have paved a distance of 18 inches outside the rail, 
and they will have to maintain that according to the usual conditions of tram- 
ways. ~Beyond that distance the local authority have to maintain the road. 
The fall there from the paving to the macadam is caused by the wear of the 
macadam, the corporation, within the last fortnight or three weeks, having 
ceased to maintain their road near the tramway. This is no doubt in some 


places now in Gloucester a very great inconvenience, and perhaps worse than 
inconvenience. 


a Mae: 
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1436. But 
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1436. But in what state did you leave it when you completed your works ? 
| Perfectly level; it is the obligation of the tramway company to make up the 
road, where the rails are laid, as authorised, level with the old surface of the road. 


1437. And you fulfilied that obligation ? 
Certainly. 


1438. Lord Carlingford.| Then I do not quite understand how the difference 
of level has arisen ? 

The road at some places was very much worn away, and the corporation 
asked that the tramway rails might be laid at a level above the then level of the 
road, in order-that they might make up the sides of the road, so that the whole 
of the level of the road might be above what it was when we commenced to lay 
our tramway. 


1439. Lord Norton.] But they have not done so ? 

Yes, they have done so ;and tley have sent in a claim for upwards of 3001. 
for having done so. The place where at present there is a fall between the 
paved tramway and the macadam is not the place where the road has been 
raised. 


1440. Chairman.| But you admit your liability under the Act of Parliament 


_. to leave the road in a proper state when you have completed your work, and to 


haud it over to the road authority perfectly level and suitable for use ? 

Certainly, if the rails are not ordered by the local authority to be laid above the 
existing level of the road. As I understand the rights of the tram way company, 
they have a right to lay the rails on a level with the road as they find it when the 
work is commenced. If the local authority wish to raise the road they ask us to. 
do so, and we lay the rails above the level of the road, and they make up the 
difference ; because sometimes there is a very great dip in the road, and the 
local authority might wish to level the road; but if the tramway was once laid, 
there would be difficulty and expense in doing it, and therefore they wish to do 
it at the time of the laying of the tramway. 


1441. Lord Norton.] Is the tramway at Gloucester opened ? 

No. lL understand too that there has been some mention made of the tram- 
way cars having run on that tramway and having come off the road. I should 
like to state that no traffic at all has commenced on the road ; that one or two 
days the cars were taken over the line at a convenient hour of the day to try 
the horses, and perhaps the car might have been pulled off the rails; but there 
has been no regular traffic conducted on the tramway, nor is there any reason 
to suppose that the tramway is otherwise than suitable for the cars. 


1442. Earl of Devon.] What has been stated is this: at a certain cross (that 
is, | suppose, in the centre of the town of Gloucester) the curve is so sharp that 


the tramway cars themselves have been more than once thrown off at this curve ; 
is that so? 


“Mr. Kincaid. 
17th March 1879, 


I think not. The curve no doubt is sharp, but it is not sharper than I have , 


laid in other places, and worked very conveniently and easily. 


1443. Then you believe that it is under a misapprehension that this state- 
ment was made: sag 4 
If the gentleman saw the car off, I should say that it was only in trying young 


horses which the company had sent down there, and which very probably were 
not yet trained for the work. 


i 1444. What is the narrowest street that you intend running your trams along 
‘there ? 


.I think it is from 20 to 22 feet wide. 


1445. Do you run in the middle of the street or at the side of the street ? 
_ In the middle of ‘the ‘street. It would be very inconvenient to run a single 
line‘at the side of the street, ‘because the cars would be going on the wrong side 


of road one way, and that at night would be very dangerous to the ordinary 
traffic. : 


1446. Have you had any complaint from tradesmen in the city of Gloucester 


as to their business being interfered with from the tramway traffic passing close 
in front of their shops ? 


No, there is no traffic at all. The tramway is not opened yet. I have heard 
(15.) R4 ~ complaints, 


Mr. Kincaid. 
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complaints, as all frontagers naturally would complain, of the inconvenience of 
the works of a tramway in course of construction opposite their houses; it no 
doubt causes great inconvenience, and especially in this last winter which has 
frozen up the works and prevented the tramway being completed in proper 
time. 


1447. Chairman.} All these frontagers of course had notice ? 
All of them, where the rail was proposed to be laid within 9 ft. 6 in. of the 
pavement opposite their houses. 


1448. Were there many objections ? 
I do not think there were sufficient objections in any 'place-to prevent the 
tramway being authorised. Of course that must have been the case. 


1449. Lord Hartismere.} In the streets you have mentioned, which. are only 
22 feet wide, you cannot keep the distance of 9 ft. 6 in. from the pavement ? 
No. : 


1450. How near to the pavement are the rails in the narrowest street ¢ 

I should think in some places the rail would be within 6 feet of the footpath. 
I think where the rail is nearest the footpath is a place which would not appear 
on the deposited plains, and which would not be authorised by the Act except b 
the 11th Clause of the Provisional Order, which allows the local authority (in this 
casc the corporation) to authorise certain additional sidings and passing places ; 
and I think where the rail at present is carried nearest the footpath happens to 
be in those very places where last November, by a resolution of the corporation, 
those passing places were allowed. I have brought the deposited plans to show 
your Lordships how far the Provisional Order authorised a single line in the road, 
and how far in addition to that, by a resolution of the corporation in November 
Jast, certain other sidings, to the number of 20, were authorised; so that within 
the last six months it has been especially agreed to by the corporation that we 
should lay a double line of tramways in the narrow streets. (Zhe Witness describes 
the plan to their Lordships.) 


1451, Earl of Redesdale.] What is the character of the rail that you are 
laying? 
It is a grooved rail. 


1452. How wide is it? 
It is 34 inches wide. 


1453. Lord Norton.] Do you think if there was a general Act authorising the 
use of steam it would be used in Gloucester ? ' 

I do not think it would be used at present. The traffic, I think, would be 
carried on much more cheaply by horses than by steam in Gloucester ; Ido not 
think ‘it is a suitable place for steam in the interests of the company. 


1454. Earlof Redesdale.| Would not the wheels of ordinary light carriages 
get into a groove of the width that you describe ? 

I do not think so. I do not think that the tyres of the wheels of ordinary 
light carriages are so narrow as to be caught by the groove, which is only a 
little more than an inch wide. 


1455- I thought you said that it was a 34-inch groove? 
The total width of the rail is 3} inches ; the groove itself is about 14 inch in 
width. 


1456. Do you think that that groove will fill up occasionally with dirt and 
mud, so as to prevent the proper action of the carriage ? 
- I think s0, if it is not cleaned. 


1457- You think it must be cleaned by being brushed out ? 
Certainly. At certain times of the year brushing out or cleaning is 
required. 


1458. Lord Colville of Culross.] What is the cost of construction of, say, a 
mile of tramway ? . 

That varies very much in different places; but it may be taken now as between 
4,000 7. and 5,000 /. a mile. 


1459. Does that include the timber and rails ? 
Yes 
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Yes, the material, together with the paving which the company find it neces- 
sary now to lay between the rails and for 18 inches on each side. 


1460. What do your rails cost ? 
We are laying them nearly all of steel now, and they cost about 7/. a ton. 


1461. Lord Worton.] If these grooves which require sweeping out were 
neglected, would there not be a risk of throwing the carriage off the rails? 

I do not think the carriage would be thrown off the rail. We find very often 
that the groove contains stones that come from the macadamized portion of the 
road, and the flange of the wheel either crushes the stone or pushes it out, or 
the car, being very heavy, jumps over the obstruction. 

1462. In frosty weather, supposing the groove got choked with frozen snow, 
might it not be dangerous ? , 

lf the groove was choked with frozen snow, I think they would not run the 
cars; the draught would be so excessively great on the horses. 


1463. Earl of Devon.] Did I correctly understand you to say that you had 
constructed tramways in any other place but Gloucester ? 

Yes; I have constructed them at Sheffield, Bristol, Leeds, Leicester, Swansea, 
Wolverhampton, Dublin, Sunderland, Reading, and various other places. 


1464. In each of those cases do they run through the streets ? 
In all those cases they run through the streets. 


1465. And are they worked by horses + 
In all those cases they are worked by horses. 


1466. Chairman.] Do you think that steam would be useful in any of those 
towns you have mentioned ? 

Yes, | think it would be a very great advantage, particularly if the restric- 
tions were either taken off the use of mechanical power, or if there was some- 
thing defined, so that we should know exactly what rules we had to work under. 
Then improvements, I think, would be made in the machines; and that would 
be a very great advantage to the companies. At the present time, except in special 
cases, I do not think there is very much advantage in the use of mechanical power. 


1467. Have you any objection to the regulations which are now generally 
included in the Provisional Orders of the Board of Trade as they are before 
Parliament at present ? 

No ; I think the regulations of the Board of Trade, and the rules that they 
have laid down generally, are very reasonable. 


1468. ‘And they would not be difficult to comply with, would they ? 
They would be difficult to comply with, but they must be complied with, and 
ought to be complied with, in the interest of the public. 


1469. Lord Norton.| What are chief advantages which you think the com- 
pany would derive from the use of steam ? 

I think the use ef mechanical power is safer than horses, and I think the 
security of the company’s property would be greater. As property, horses are 
not a good security, and mechanical power would be better in that respect. 
Then I do not like the use of horses on some of the tramways where there are 
great hills ; it is very painful to see the work that horses have to go through. 
There would be economy in some cases in the use of mechanical power. I think 
those are some principal advantages of mechanical power. 


1470. Lord Hartismere.] In your experience as to the effect upon horses of 
the constant work upon tramways, is it very injurious to them ? 

I think the strain is too great, particularly if the traffic is heavy. The first 
pull at the tramway car is a very severe strain on the tramway horses, and on a 
hilly road it is worse. 1! am an engineer for a company that is working on very 
severe hills at Bristol.. I dare say your Lordship knows the road from Bristol to 
Clifton, where the hills are about the worst, and the strain is very severe, and 
it is painful to see the horses working there. 


1471. Earl of Redesdale.| What is the gradient? 
One in 18. 


1472. Earl of Devon.] Do you work along that straight street which goes from 
College Green to Clifton ? 


ai 15.) S : No. 
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No, we work on a zigzag road which the corporation have made to enable the 
carriages to get up there. 


1473. Lord Norton.] What is the steepest gradient that you can go up by 
steam ¢ 

I have worked up that gradient of 1 in 18 with steam on a trial one 
morning early, and I have worked up worse gradients than that ; but I do 
not know, with my present knowledge, how far it would be economical to apply. 
engines. 


1474. Earl of Devon.] What weight have you taken up a gradient of 1 in 18? 
We took up a weight of five tons, a car loaded with our own men, as a sort of 
experiment. 


1475. Chairman.| Did you try stopping upon that gradient ? : 
Yes, we tried stopping, and we could control the car perfectly, both coming 
down and going up. 


1476. What engine were you using then? 
That was an engine manufactured by a local firm of the name of Fox 
Walker. . 


1477. Was it not a tram engine ? | ei 
It was; I believe it is now working at Rouen; probably you will hear of it 
from General Hutchinson. 


1478. Lord Hartismere.] Can you give any evidence as regards the mortality 
of horses working upon tramways ? oo 

I am afraid I cannot. There has been evidence given before your Lordships’ 
Committee as to the average life of tramway horses, which I generally agree 
with. 


1479. Chatrman.] Have you had any experience of tramways in country 
districts ? ' 

Only so far as the suburbs of towns go; a great many of the tramways that 
I have laid are in suburban districts which are not largely populated. 


1480. With respect to the gauge of tramways, do you think it important to 
retain the 4 ft. 83 im. gauge, or would you in any cases recommend a 
narrower gauge? 

I think it is a mistake to have tramways with a 4 ft. 8} in. gauge. I do not 
see any advantage in it, and I think the gauge ought to be narrower. Although 
the General Act says that tramways shall be constructed so that’ carriages 
used upon railways can be used upon those tramways, that is impossible in 
practice, because they will require an exceedingly large groove to carry the 
railway waggon wheels; and therefore you cannot use railway waggons on 
the tramways that have been constructed under the General’ Act; and if you 
have to transfer the goods, you may as well have a different gauge. 


1481. And you think, do you, that if there is no possibility of so using rail- 
way trucks, a narrower gauge is better for the tramway ? 
i think so. / 


1482. Earl of Devon.] What gauge would you suggest ? 

At present, as long as the clauses of the Act of 1870 are in force, I suppose 
that a narrower gauge than four feet could not be constructed, if the existing 
rolling-stock is to be utilised; because the present Act says that the car shall 
not project more than 11 inches beyond the rail, and six feet is the narrowest 
width of car under the present construction. 


1483. Supposing that the question were open, what width of gauge would 
you suggest as most expedient ; would you take the Festiniog width of gauge, 
for instance, which, I believe, is 1 ft. 11 in. ? : . 

In that case most of the carriages are made so that the passengers are back 
to back as they sit on an Irish car; but I am afraid that for crowded towns in 
this country that would not be very convenient. I am inclined to think that the 
best gauge for tramways would be four feet. ier 


1484. Chairman.] Have you any remarks to make with respect to maintain- 
ing. a 
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ing the roads upon which tramways run; are there any difficulties which you 
see with regard to that point : 

There is generally in the Provisional Orders that have been issued lately a 
clause which imposes a penalty upon a tramway company, generally to the 
extent of 5/. a day, if they fail to keep their road in repair, and they do keep it 
in repair to a certain extent; but there is no penalty making the local authori- 
ties keep up the road on the side of the tramway, and there is very considerable 
inconvenience caused to the public, and great injury done also to the tramway 
in consequence of the macadamised portion of the road not being kept up to its 
proper level, that is to say, the original level of the road. I think it is a pity that 
there is no way of enforcing the execution of those repairs, which are very im- 
portant, and also the repair of the tramways themselves. Allowing the tramway 
to get out of repair is the greatest possible injury to the tramway property ; but 
still it does get out of repair sometimes. If the return that the company make 
to the Board of Trade every year should include a statement, or a certificate, as 
to the repair of the roads by the tramway company, I think it would be a benefit 
to all parties. 


1485. Can you suggest any means by which a tramway company could be 
compelled more easily to keep their part of the road in repair ? 

Some tramway companies are at present under a penalty to keep their tram- 
way in repair; but I think the return which they make to the Board of Trade 
might also include some information as to the repair of the roads. At the pre- 
sent time they make a return of certain facts as to their capital and mileage, 
which might probably be supplemented by the information as to the roads. 


1486. With respect to the part of the road outside the tramway do you consider 
that the existence of the tramway makes that part of the road more expensive to 
maintain than it would otherwise be ? 

The existence of the tramway lessens the total expense of keeping the road in 
repair, because it throws upon the tramway company the repair of a portion, say 
one-third of the area of the road, and there is a great deal of the general 
traffic of the road which prefers the paved tramway to the macadamised portion 
of the road. The area of the road which is macadamised next the tramway is 
certainly more expensive to maintain per yard than if there were no tramway ; 
but the total expense of maintaining the road is very much lessened to the local 
authority. 


1487. Earl of Devon.] Has it ever occurred to you that tramways might be so 
constructed as to be productive of very considerable benefit to farmers in the 
transmission of manure and agricultural produce ? 

There is a difficulty in combining that sort of traffic with very quick passenger 
traffic; but if tramways are to be extended into country districts by means of 
greater facilities being afforded for using mechanical power, I think then they 
would be more useful for the occupiers of the lands and establishments abutting 
on the country roads. , 


1488: Would it not be desirable in that case that the gauge should be 
narrower than the four-feet gauge to which you refer, because the construction 
would then be cheaper, and it would be probably more easy to use the 
tramways? 

That is so, but I think that in that case, they ought to be branches of a larger 
System of tramways; and you must not have in one part of a system one gauge, 
and in another part of a system a wider gauge. 


1489. Does it occur to you that if you had a small gauge you would be able 
to carry that mode of communication into districts which you could not other- 
wise approach by the wider gauge ? 

Ido not think there is a sufficient advantage in the first cost of the line to 
warrant that. . 


1490. Do you know what the Festiniog Railway cost per mile? 
I donot, but Ido not think it is along a street; it is through a country 
district, and made on its own land. The permanent way would have cost very 
little, but the land and works for the laying of that permanent way, probably 
cost a considerable amount, though I do not remember what the sum was. 


1491. Earl of Redesdale.] Do you consider that if the carriage was allowed to 
wot h5.)- s'2 project 
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project further beyond the wheels than it is by the present regulation, a three- 
feet gauge would allow a passenger carriage to be efficiently constructed ? 
IT do. 


1492. Lord Colville of Culross.) If Parliament were to insist upon a three- 
feet gauge throughout the country, would it be possible to alter the existing 
stock to meet that gauge ? 

No, I do not think it would pay to alter the existing stock to meet that 
gauge; it would be a very heavy expense indeed; and besides, the tramway 
itself would have to be altered. 


1493. What width would you consider to be desirable for passenger 
carriages ? 

As at present constructed, I think that six feet is the least width you can have 
with altogether covered inside cars. 


1494. In what way would you put the passengers in that carriage ? 
As they are at present. If you allowed 18 inches instead of 11 inches they 
might be constructed as they are at present, with the people sitting face to face. 


1495. And how many sitting together ? 
Inside the car there would be from 18 to 20. 


1496. But in a row, I mean ? 
From 9 to 10 on each side of the car, lengthwise, the car holding from 18 
to 20. 


1497. Chairman.] You have now a Board of Trade inspection before tramways 
are opened, have you not: Date. 

Before a tramway can be opened for public traffic, the Board of Trade send 
an inspector and give a certificate. . 


~ 1498. The inspection which is made is an inspection of the permanent 
way, I suppose r 
The inspector only looks to see that the road is in proper order for running. 
He has no information as to the construction of the tramway except what is 
given to him by the engineer verbally. In foreign tramways the whole of the 
drawings and specifications have to be laid before the inspecting board ; but that 
is not the case in this country. 


1499. Then the Board of Trade at present has no real information as to the 
character of the permanent way ? 

No, except so far as their inspecting officer makes inquiries of the engineer to 
the company, and gets the information during the imspection. | 


1500. Lord Carlingford.] Then the Board of Trade inspection of tramways 
is not so thorough as it is of railways’? 

Not so stringent. So far as I know it is only to see that the road is then in 
a fit state for public traffic. 


1501. Chairman.| Do you see any reason why the inspection of tramways 
should not be made as complete as the inspection of railways ? 

I see no reason why the whole information as to the construction of tramways 
should not be laid before the Board of Trade before the inspection takes 
place. ; 

1502. Of course if the permanent way is inadequately constructed it very 
quickly gets out of order, and great public inconvenience exists in conse- 

uence ? 
‘ Very great indeed. The Board of Trade do not require the detailed plans 
showing the construction of the tramway. The inspecting officer makes his 
inquiries and sees whether the tramway, as far as he can judge, is suitable for a 
road tramway traffic. 


1503. Chairman.] Is there anything else which you wish to state to the 
Committee ? / 

I-was present here when evidence was given to you about the Oystermouth 
Tramway, at Swansea, so I thought I would hand in the plan of that tramway 
(producing a plan.) 

1504. Are you engineer for that tramway : 

1 am. 

1505. Down 


Bi 
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1505. Down to the Mumbles? 
No, only of the portion coloured red, which is the Swansea Company’s line. 
The distance is 43 miles. 


1506. Chairman.] Are the two lines distinct? 
They are. 
1507. Are you acquainted with the tramway from Swansea to Oystermouth or 


the Mumbles? 
Yes, I am engineer of the Swansea Tramways Company, who have running 


powers over that line. 
1508. Have you travelled over that line lately : 
Yes, within the last six months. 


1509. Can you tell us the cause of the considerable noise of which Mr. 
Vivian complains as being made by the trains upon that line. 

I think the noise is caused by the too great speed of the carriages, and by 
two or three carriages being sometimes coupled to the engine, instead of running 
singly. 

1510. Lord Norton.] Is the engine itself noiseless : 

It is very nearly noiseless, although it may not be quite up to the Board of 
Trade requirements in that respect; but there is very little complaint to be 


‘made against it on the score of noise. 


1511. Does it emit steam or smoke? 
Very seldom indeed. 


1512. Chairman.] In your opinion, if it was to run at speed not greater than 
10 miles an hour, and with only one carriage attached to it, would that obviate 


the difficulty as regards noise, which has been the subject of complaint ? 


I think it would completely obviate it. I found that opinion upon experience, 
because the Swansea Tramways Company have occupied that line for some little 
while, and ran steam engines and carriages over it, and they used it very care- 
fully, and there was no noise and steam, so far as I observed, at all, or as little 
as possible. 


1513- Do you think that noise is at all due to the construction of the per- 
manent way ? 
No, I think not. The London and North Western Railway runs parallel to 


the tramway within from 20 to 50 yards. ‘The constriction is pretty much the 


came, and there is a good deal of noise there, because the trains run at a speed 
of from 20 to 40 miles an hour, and the engines are certainly not noiseless. 


The permanent way of the Oystermouth Tramway is very good; the rails are 


made of steel, and they are laid upon cross sleepers. 


1514. Have you yourself when travelling upon that Oystermouth line, 
observed that they were going faster than 10 miles an hour? 
I have observed it. 


1515. Earl of Redesdale.] Have you observed horses much frightened at it’ 
I was surprised to see that horses were not much frightened at it. 


1516. Lord Silchester.] Do vou know Dublin well ? 
Yes, I am engineer to one of the tramway companies there, but not to all of 


‘them. 


1517. A witness here instanced Dublin as one of the places where the tram- 


‘way road was so well laid as to be but little inconvenience to the public traffic ; 
is that your experience ? 


A portion of it is well laid, but the older portion of it is not so well laid. 


1518. Have you observed inconvenience in Dublin from the tramway ? 
Yes, I have observed some inconvenience. 


The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Thursday next, 
at Three o'clock. 


(15.) $3 
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LORDS PRESENT: 


Marquess of Ripon. Lord COLVILLE OF CULROSS. 
Earl of Dersy. . Lord SILCHESTER. 

Earl of Devon. Lord HARTISMERE. 

Earl CowPEr. Lord CaRLINGFORD. 

Earl of REDESDALE. Lord Norton. 


THE MARQUESS OF RIPON, IN THE CHAIR. 


Masor GeneraAL CHARLES SCROPE HUTCHINSON, p.z., is re-called ; 
and further Examined, as follows : 


1519. Chairman.] You have visited various places abroad, have you not, Major General 
since you were last examined, with a view to report the results of those visits to Zutchinson, rx. 


the Committee ? 20th Mar 
; March 1870, 
Yes. < i 


1520. Will you be so good as to state where you have been, and what you 
have ascertained there ? 

Perhaps I may first mention that I have not had time to make a written 
report, having only come back this morning. I have visited Rouen, Nantes, 
Paris, Strasburg, Cassel, and Hamburg. 


1521. Will you be good enough to tell us, in the first place, what you found 
at Rouen ? | 

At Rouen, I found much the same state of things as I had found about this 
time last year, that is to say, a tramway worked by steam from the quays to the 
suburb of Maromme, a distance of about six miles ; there was also a further piece, 
which had been opened since my last visit, about a mile and a quarter in length, 
to a point more central in the town, called the Place de Saint Hilaire. In addi- 
tion to that, there had been for a time another piece of tramway, about a mile 
in length, leading out of the original piece which had been worked by steam 
through a boulevard, and then along one of the main streets of Rouen, the Rue 
de Thiérs, terminating at the Hétel de Ville. Some of the inhabitants along that 
street had complained about the nuisance caused by the engines emitting steam 
from their funnels, and in consequence the authorities had prohibited the use of 
steam on that portion of the line, and it was no longer working there. I made 
several journeys on the cars drawn by the engines, and there seemed to be no care 
to avoid the emission of steam; the steam was freely given off, almost as freely 
as from an ordinary locomotive engine. The engines ran at very considerable 
speed, particularly along the suburban roads, up to 12 or 15 miles an hour, There 
were many horses more or less frightened at Rouen, although not to any serious 
extent, perhaps ; but there were horses which decidedly noticed the engine, and 
tried to get out of its way and avoid it, and they required careful steering and 
driving ; and that was not only confined to carriage horses, but some of the 
cart horses seemed also to be frightened. I had an interview with the . 
local authorities at Rouen, and from them I ascertained that they were, on 
the whole, satisfied with the use of steam, and intended to authorise it to a still 

(15.) S 4 greater 
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greater extent than at present; but their feeling was that it was not, at any rate 
at present, wise to allow it through the more crowded parts of the city, but 
rather to confine it to the suburban lines. 


1522. Did they give you any reason for that? 

No particular reason except the fear of accident. The accidents that had 
occurred during the year, so far as I could ascertain, were about 12 in number, 
two of which were somewhat serious. I should mention that a good deal of the 
line is a single line with passing places; in one case an engine and car overran 
one of those passing places just as another car was apptoaching in the contrary 
direction, and the two engines came into collision ; there was no personal injury 
sustained. In the other case an engine on its way tothe depdt (which is situated. 
on the part of the tramways where the use of steam is not authorised, except simply 
for the steam engines to go and return morning and evening to the depot where 


they are kept) came into collision with a cart entering the line of tramway from — 
a cross street and overturned the cart; there again no personal injury was sus- — 


tained. There had been a case of a fatal accident, but that was attributed to. 
the carelessness of the person who was killed, and not to the fault of the. 
tramway. 


1523. Was that the case of a foot passenger 

No. Iwas informed that it was a case in which the steam engine was draw-. 
ing two cars, and a man who was partly intoxicated was getting down from the- 
first of the two cars, and got crushed between the cars. 


1524. Lord Norton.| Who efve you the account of the.accident ? 

The mayor. The only other point that I need mention, perhaps, is that there 
is a gradient of some severity on the line, one in 22, up which the engine drew 
its car without any difficulty ; and in descending that gradient I got permission 


‘to try in how short a space the engine could be stopped without the use of the 


car brake, but simply with the use of the engine brake, and | found it to be 
about 20 yards. The rails were in that case quite dry. Ido not know that L 
have any other information to give about Rouen. 


1525. Earl of Derby.| Did I correctly understand you to say that it was in 
consequence of the free emission of steam that alarm was caused to horses, and. 
that the local authorities determined on stopping the use of steam on a_ portion 
of the tramway at Rouen ; 


No, it was simply that the frontagers along’ the street complained of the: 


nuisance caused by the emission of steam from the funnels of the engines. 


1526. Then that was connected with accident to passengers or horses ? 
No, it was not. 


1527. Lord Norton.] What was there special in that particular part of the 
tramway which created complaints in that case when there were no complaints 
in other parts? 

The Rue de Thiers is a fine street inhabited by the better class of inhabitants. 


1528. Is it narrower than other parts of the line? 


No, it is a widish street, about 30 feet wide, and a single line runs 


through it. 


1529. The only difference between the place where inhabitants complained 
and the place from which where was no complaint is that in the former place 
there is a better class of houses? 

Yes, I think so. 


1530. Chairman.| But I understand you to say that these trams at Rouen 


were running under such conditions with regard to the emission of steam and 
with regard to speed, as made them more likely to cause alarm to horses and 


other accidents than those under which the Board of Trade would now sanction. 


the use of steam? 

. I do not know about the speed or the emission of steam. I may state that I 
found that there was really no difference in the amount of terror or fright caused 
to horses, whether by steam or by mechanical power used without steam. It 
was the simple fact, I think, that the cars were running without the ordinary 

means 
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means by which horses are accustomed to see vehicles moved, which caused this 
fright. 


1531. Still they were running at a greatér speed and with a greater emission 
of steam than would be sanctioned by the Board of Trade ? 
_ They were running faster certainly and with greater emission of steam. In 
places they were running at the rate of 12 or 15 miles an hour. 


1532. Lord Norton.] The Board of Trade only allow a speed of 10 miles an 
hour, do they ? 
That is the extreme. 


1533. Chairman.| Will you now proceed to tell the. Committee what you saw 
at Nantes? 

At Nantes the tramway s\stem has only been in cperation a very short time. 
They never had any horse tramways in Nantes, and the tramway now in use at 
Nantes was opened on the 13th of February. It continued working until the 
24th, and then in consequence of the inundations in that part of the country, 
the depét was flooded toa considerable depth, and the working had to cease from 
the 24th of February to the 2nd of March, from which time it had been resumed 
up to the 11th, the day I was there. The tramway is about two and a-balf miles 
long from the depét to its present terminus, and is, for the most part, a double 
line. It runs along a quay most of the way, and between the water and the tram- 
way there is already, and has been for some length of time, a railway, the railway 
to St. Nazaire. That is an important double line of railway running right along 
the street, with houses and the carviage-way on one side and water on the other, 
the railway being fenced off by an iron fence. In other parts of the course of the 


tramway there are houses on both sides. The street in some places is not more than 


25 or 26 feet wide, and in those cases one line only is used. In other cases there 
are two lines. There are no gradients on the line except a slight one in passing 
over a bridge. The cars in Nautes are moved by the action of compressed air, 
which is stored in evlinders under the floor of the car, and the means of move- 
ment, is contained therefore in the car itself. I have here a photograph of the 
Nantes car (producing a photograph). The driver always occupies a position in 
front of the car, and bas the whole of the apparatus for regulating the movement 


of the car and applying the brakes close to his hand; the gauge glasses. 


and the pressure glasses are immediately in front of him, and he is in the best 
possible position for seeing and managing everything. The brakes of the car are 
also actuated by compressed air, by the movement of asmallhand'e. The depot in 
which the air for obtaining the motive power is compressed is situated at 
one end of the line, and very costly machinery has been erected there for compress- 
ing it, a very large steam-engine with four powerful boilers and reservoirs int> 
which the air is thrown after being condensed, and from which reservoirs the 
cylinders under the car are filled. Each car carries under its floor 10 cylinders 
in which the air is introduced at a measure of 30 atmospheres, 450 lbs. to the 
square inch ; and seven of those cylinders are used as the means of movement 
for the car from one end of its journey to the other, a distance of about five 
miles. The three other cylinders are kept as a reserve in case of emergency, 
The air in its passage from the cylinders to the moving parts of the engire /is 
passed through a hot water boiler, which is shown in front of the car in a vertical 
position. That is to heat the air as it passes from the state of condensation to 
that of rarefaction. The working pressure in the cylinders which move the 
wheels, is about from 90 lbs. to 105 Ibs. The time having been so short during 
which the tramway has been running, the authorities at Nantes had not very 
much to ‘say upon the subject, except that they were pleased with what had 
taken place, and that they thought the thing would be a great success, They 
had not imposed any particular restrictions, except in regulating the time 
eccupied in the performance of the journey; they allow 25 minutes for 23 
miles, and of course as the car is frequently stopped, a tolerable high rate of 
speed is attained during some parts of the journey. There were a few horses 
frightened in the different journeys that | took upon the car, although none to 
any very serious extent ; but probably Nantes would be more favourably situated 
than many places in that respect, from that fact of a 1ailway having becn 
runuing alongside tle street fur a considerable period of time. ‘here have 
been altogether about six accidents, | was informed, attributable to the use of 
athe compressed air cars. None of these see? had been serious in character, 
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_ Major General and they had, no doubt, been caused in a great degree ‘by the novelty of the 7 
~ Hutchinson, %2- ode of motion, and by people not getting, out of the way quickly enough. | 


153475. Lord Norton.] Have there been six accidents since February ? 
: Yes, in about three weeks. 


20th March 1879. 


1 536. Earl'of Devon.] Did those accidents occur to foot passengers oF to 
carriages ? | 

They were of various kinds. 

1537. Earl of Derby.] Does this line run through a street ? 


It is along a street almost the whole way, but a street with houses on one side 
throughout most of.its course, and with water on the other side. . 


1538. It is rather a suburban road, I suppose? 
No, it is not a suburban road ; it is in the busy part of the city. 


1539. Earl of Devon.| It is along a quay, is it not? 
It is. . 


1540. Lord Silchester.| Has either of the tramways which you hare mentioned 
a junction with a railway which would enable them to take railway trucks upon 
the tramway ? . 
No. 


1541. Lord Norton.] Which do you think least likely to frighten horses, 
compressed air or steam ? 

I can hardly answer that question. I saw horses afterwards in Paris as much 
frightened with compressed air as with steam. ‘The more-a.steam-engine shows 
its steam and fire, so perhaps, to some slightly increased extent, will horses be 
frightened. 


_ 1542. Earl of Devon.| Was there an equal amount of rattle and noise in the 
two cases ? ane 

The air-engine is certainly more quiet than the steam-engine. It seemed to 
work uncommonly well; but everything was new, and therefore was seen under 
very favourable circumstances, from the fact of its being new. | | 


1543. Chairman.] Did the compressed air car run the whole distance without 
being replenished ? ! ae 

It ran from ihe depot to the terminus, and from the terminus back to the 
dep6t, and then it went into the depdt to be recharged. 


1544. That was about five miles then ? 
es. 


1545. Lord Carlingford.} Is that system substantially the same as the 
Scott-Moucrieff system ? 

So far as the use of compressed air goes, it isthe same. I am not acquainted 
with the details sufficienly to speak precisely upon that. point, but the motive 
agent is the same, and I think the amount of pressure is very much the same. 
dhe charge is made at the end of five miles; that is to say, there is a depot at 
one end, and the machiue runs from one end to the other and back, and is then 
recharged. It takes about 25 minutes to go from the depot to the terminus, 
and 25 minutes to go back from the terminus to the depdt, making nearly an 
hour for the whole journey. 


1546. How long does the charging take ? Het § | 

T think about half an hour, They have, I believe, 16 machines at Nantes, and 
as svon as one comes in another is always ready to go out. A great deal of 
money has evidently been spent in the undertaking. +] 


1547. Harl Cowper.] Do they run by night as well as by day ? vate 
Yes, I went a short distance in the car by nigit, but there is very little carriage 
trafic going on in Nantes at night. 


ay 1548. Chairman.] Will you now proceed to describe what you saw in Paris > 
ewes In Paris there are four tramways upon which either steam or other mechanical 
power is being used at present. Upon the tramway upon which it was used last 
year, one of the southern lines, the use of steam has now been given up. Itwas 
taken off about May last, owing to the bad state into which both the tramway 
and the eugines had fallen. It was taken off I believe voluntarily by the conces® 
Pa sionaire, 
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sionaire; but at the same time the authorities had themselves determined to 
order its removal if it had not been taken off at that time; so that there is no 
steam now working upon the tramway which runs from the Place de la Bastille 

along the Boulevard Mont Parnasse to the Mont Parnasse station. The first 
tramway upon which I saw steam in use was on the tramway from the Arc de 
Triomphe to Courbevoie, and there the tramway is laid for the most part of 
its length along a footpath. The road is very wide all the way from the Arc 
de Triomphe to Courbevoie ; there are side roads next the houses, and then 
there is a large centre road, and between the centre road and the side roads 
there is a footpath with trees, and it is along this footpath that the tramways run. 
Therefore they are well out of the way of ail carriage and horse traffic. The dis- 
tance is about three miles. The engines were separate from the cars, and drew 
the cars with great facility, and apparently great regularity, and the speed was 
moderate. 


1549. Were they steam engines ? 
- Yes, they were steam engines made by a Swiss firm. 


1550. Lord Norton.| How many cars were there attached 7? 

_ They do take two, but there was only one car when I saw them running. The 
road is a dead level all the way. Of course there are a good many streets cross- 
ing at right angles, but I saw rio accident, or any approach to an accident, oecur- 
ing during the trips I made. 


1551. Chairman.]| Did you see any horses frightened there ? 

No, I did not see any horses frightened there. ‘The tramway is well removed 
from the horse and carriage traffic; there being a very wide central road. 
The engines throw off steam very freely; there appeared to be no attempt at 
condensation. 


1552. Earl of Devon.] How far is the edge of the tramway from the nearest 
point at which carriages would go ? 

It would not be more than three feet I think, but there is a very wide road 
free for the use of the carriages. 


1553 Is it the same width as the Avenue des Mead te Hlysées ? 

It is not quite so wide as that, but ata rough guess the centre road 
would be 50 feet wide. There was no further special feature about. that 
tramway. 


1554. Did you kear any expression of opinion about it ? 

I have only the general expression of opinion from the authorities of Paris, 
which perhaps I had better allude to after I have gone through the other 
Paris tramways. 


1555. Lord Norton.}] You heard no complaints from the inhabitants or 
frontagers ? 

No, I heard of none. There would not be any iu this case, certainly, because 
it was a long way off the frontagers. There was a road intervening between the 
houses and the footpath along which the tramways run. 


15560. Chatrman.| Will you proceed now to give the Committee some infor 
mation with regard to the third tramway ? 

The third tamway, which I visited was from the Place Moncey to St. 
Denis, a distance of about four miles. The Place Moncey is a very busy 
part of Paris, and from the Place Moncey for some distance there is a busy 
street; then you get into a more suburban neighbourhood, and it continues 
suburban until the town of St. Denis is entered, which is again a tolerably busy 
place. That tramway passes through no narrow streets; they are all quite as 
wide as would fulfil the statutory requirements as to the width of tramways in 
this country. In one part of the road there is an incline of 1 in 25 for about 
600 yards. The mode of motion employed on this tramway is again com- 
pressed air, on the same principle as that used at Nantes; but in this case the 
motive power is separate from the car. The distance to be traversed being 
further, and there being the necessity for larger cars than those used at Nantes, 
it was impossible to stow away sufficient compressed air underneath the floor of 
the car which contained the passengers ; and therefore a special carriage had to 
be made for the conveyance of the compressed air, and with that separate 
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carriage I was informed that a train of two cars together could be drawn along 
the route of the tramway. I only saw one. aT 7 hi 


1557. Earl of Devon.] Up that ascent ¢ 

Up that ascent. In that case the carriage holding the compressed air con- 
tains four large cylinders, three of which are for use along the tramway gene- 
rally, and one is kept in reserve, and also to help getting up the ascent 
which I spoke of. The speed through the streets was moderate, but along the 
suourban road, where there was not much traffic met, it was very high indeed ; 
I think we must have gone at the rate of 20 miles an hour. The means of 
stopping the engine and car are only by brakes on the engine; at least, 
there are no car brakes which the driver has command of. There appeared 
to be no difficulty in stopping on the level roads, but I had not an 
opportunity of trying the time which it took to stop on the incline; they 
were not very realy to give me the means of doing so, and I did not like to press © 
it, of course, for fear of an accident. There were some horses, not a great many, 
I think about six or seven, which noticed the engine and car, and in one or two 
cases were restive, and tried to get away upon the pavements; they wanted 
careful driving to keep them in their places. . 


1558. Were they carriage horses or cart horses ? 

Both, but chiefly spirited waggon horses. In one case there was a waggon 
with four horses going in the same direction as that in which the car was going, 
and when we had got about 100 yards from,the waggon the waggoner, for 
some reason or other, took into his head to cross the path of the car from one 
side of the road to the other. The driver was able to pull up just in time to 
avoid striking the waggon. We were going very fast at the time, | suppose 20 — 
miles an hour. , 


1559. Chairman.| Was that in the suburbs? 
It was. The driver knew who I was, and perhaps he was therefore driving a © 


little faster than usual. 


1560. Lord Norton.] About what distance did he take to stop in ? . 

I could not say exactly, but we stopped in time. It was a dead level; if it 
had been down the incline of one in 25, { should not have felt so comfortable. 
The depdt from which these cars are supplied is at St. Ouen, an intermediate 
point between the Place Moncey and St. Denis, so that the engines run from 
the depot to Paris, then from Paris to St. Denis, and then back to the depot, and 
are then recharged. The authorities, so far as I could learn, have not yet imposed 
any restrictions on the running of these cars, because they are merely experi- 
mental ; there are only two of them at present, and they are running in between 
horse tramcars, so that it is not thought they can ever get up any great amount 
of speed, or do any particular harm. ‘The total length of that tramway is about 
four miles. . 7 . 


1561, Earl of Devon.] How many people do they carry ina carriage ? 
Each of those cars would carry some 50 people. 


1562. Chairman.] Does the engine carry any passengers besides ? | 

No, the driver is perfectly isolated ; there is no one near him at all, and that 
is a great advantage, I think, of the system. Both in the case of the self-con- 
tained car, and in the case where the engine draws the car, the driver is perfectly 
isolated, and the passengers cannot get to him at all, JI ought perhaps to have 
mentioned that both at Nantes and in the tramway which I am now describing, 
the carriage or engine requires turning at the end of each journey, because it 
always has to run with the same end in frent, and it requires a turn table or 
some analagous means for turning it. At St. Denis they have a triangle round 
which ihe engine runs; at tlie Place Moncey there was a turntable. 


1563. Then you visited a fourth tramway in Paris, did you not ? — 


The other tramway in Paris upon which I saw mechanical power used was 
quite a suburban tramway, running from a place called Rueil, a station on the 
St. Germains line, te Marly, a distance of about 10 or 11 miles. There the road 
is of a suburban character, running in some cases through the stre.ts of villages 
or small towns, with houses on both sides; but for a great portion of its length 
the tramway runs again along.a footpath, whic: is given up to it; in fact, it is a 
railway more than a tramway ; the rails‘are similar to thoseinuse onrailwaysand not 
ie tramways 
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tramway rails; tley are the ordinary railway rails, and the line is more of a 
railway altogether, except just in some short distances where it passes through 
the streets of villages. It goes along the banks of the Seine for some considerable 
distance. It is worked by means of what is called “ traction @ vapeur sans feu ;” 
that is to say, the engines carry no fire; they have simply a boiler which is supplied 
with high-pressure steam from a reservoir at a certain part of the journey, and 
this steam is stored in the boiler of the engine, and is used for the purpose of 
moving the car. There is an exceedingly steep ascent, of about 1 in 15, I think, 
on one part of the journey, near its end, and also very near the depdt from 
which the steam is supplied. The engines, before commencing to ascend that 
incline, are charged at the depét with fresh steam, and they expend it nearly 
all in running up to the top; it is no great distance; about a mile. Those 
engines give off just as much steam as an ordinary locomotive, so that they would 
hardly be suitable for use in towns unless some means were taken to condense 
the steam. 


1564. At what speed do they go? 
They went very fast along the level road. 


1565. Lord Norton.] What is the gauge of all these tramways ? 
They are all 4 ft. 84 in. 


1566. Earl of Devon.] I think you said that none of them formed a physical 
~ junction with a railway ? 

No; not even this one which is arranged as a railway, and which, in fact, I 
believe belongs more or less to the chemin de fer de T Ouest. It commences close 
to the station at Rueil, and seems to be working in harmony with the trains ; 
and through tickets are issued from Paris to Marly, both for the railway and the 
tramway. 


1567, There is a trans-shipment ? 

Yes. There is no physical connection between the railway and the tramway, 
and at present there are no goods carried on the tramway, only passengers ; 
they are allowed to carry one or two cars, according to circumstances. 


1568. Chairman.] Did you visit any other tramway in Paris? 

The other tramway, on which I saw steam employed, was on the tramway 
from the Orleans Railway to Villejuif, an outlying suburb of Paris, a total 
length of line of six kilométres; the engine employed was English, one of 
Hughes’, and had been tried only experimentally ; it was running for about a 
month. It was an engine which had been at the Paris Exhibition, and was 
being tried by the tramway company, who appeared to be satisfied with it. It 
seemed to do its work very well, and there was no emission of steam whatever. 
I noticed in a journey of about 34 miles four horses frightened. 


i569. To what extent r 
Not to any great extent ; they merely wanted careful driving ; but it is a fine 
wide road. 


1570. Lord Norton.] How long have these last tramways been opened ? 


Upon this last one which I have mentioned, the engine has been running for, 


about a month. 


1571. Lord Curlingford.| Then in all these Paris cases the train line is upon 
one side of a wide read ? 

No, nvt in all cases; the-one from the Place Moncey to St. Denis is in the 
centre of the road ; but in the first one which I mentioned it is on the side 
of the road; and in the third one, where it is almost a railway, it is on the side 
of tine road; it would not be tolerated in the centre of the road, because no 
vehicles could cross the rails. The one that I have last alluded to was an ordi- 
nary tramway in the centre of a wide road. ; 


1572. Lord Norton.] Are the four tramways that you have mentioned all 
under different companies ¢ 
Those four are all four different companies. 


1573. Earl Cowper.] Did you notice whether the wheels of the vehicles in the 

streets caught in the rails as they went over the tramway ? 
No, | did not observe that to be the case. On the Continent the groove 
(15 ) T3 of 
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1574. That would make carriage wheels more likely to catch, would it not 2 
It would, except that it is rather a shallower groove. . 


ris : 
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1575- Lord Colville of Culross.] I thought the grooves were narrower? — 7 a 
Many of them are very wide. | " 


_. 1576. Earl Cowper.] Do you know how the tramway companies pay for keep- q 
ing up the road, whether they contribute towards the maintenance of the whole 
road, or whether they have to keep up a certain part of it ¢ 


No, I did not ascertain that point ? 


ee | 


! 1577. Lord Norton.] The fact of these new tramways being made one after — 
ae another looks as if they gave satisfaction, does it not ? WATE ae 
peg J think the authorities are satisfied with them. J was going to mention that — 
in Paris the authority who has most to do with them, M. Roussel, a man who, 
I believe, has most voice in the matter, told me that the authorities were, — 
on the whole, satisfied with the use of steam, with the exception of the ~ 
case where they have been obliged to order its removal, from the bad state of . 
repair into which the engines and tramways had got, and that they would — 
certainly go on authorising the use of mechanical power from time to time; 
but at the same time it is their opinion that, at any rate for the present, if 
should not be authorised in the heart of Paris, but should be confined for the ( 
present to the more suburban districts. | yg a 
1578. When the tram and the ‘engine got out of orderthey only suspended : 
the working for a very short time, did they ?' io ae 

They would, no doubt, allow the thing to be resuned ; ‘but it has not been Ta 
resumed yet. There is some difficulty, I believe, between the tramway — 
company and the owner of the steam-engines, which has not been arranged, 
and in the meantime they ere no longer running with steam. The tramways — 
have been, relaid, and are being worked with herses. er 


a 


1579. Earl of Derby.| Is it only the use of steam, or is it the use of tram- a 
ways altogether that you say the authorities are inclined to object to as regards 
the central part of the town ? \ a 

Only the use of steam. The tramways run through very important parts of 
Paris. . | a 


1580. Chairman.] That objection would apply, I presume, to other mechanical 7 
power ? mie 1 ae 
Yes, steam, or other mechanical power. 


1581. Lord Colville of Culross.| Do you know what taxation or municipal 4 
burdens are imposed upon the tramway companies in Paris? pari 
I do not ; I did not happen to get that information. 


1582. Earl Cowper.| You say that the authorities would have stopped this 
‘tramway which left off working if it had not been stopped by the tramway — 
company themselves ; was that because they were afraid of accidents happening 
to the car itself, or because of the nuisance caused to the general trafic by 
having an ill-repaired tramway ? SBN tan 

It was due to the fact of the nuisance caused to the general traffic, and to the 
fact, so far as I gathered, that the cars were constantly stopped in their journey 
{rom something going wrong with the engines and creating blocks in the streets. r 


1583. Earl of Redesdale.] What is the character of the rail upon which the _ 
tram-car runs? ae 

Very similar to the English rail; but it struck me (though I may be wrong) 
that the groove was wider and shallower in some cases, though, perhaps, not in 
all. The tramways are kept, as is so often the case in England, in very bad 
repair as a rule; the paving is very much below the level ot the rail in many 
cases, with large strips of exposed rail along which the wheels skid and cannot 
get over. a 


1584. Lord Colville of Culross.]_ It has been stated in evidence before this 
Committee that great complaints are made by cab proprietors and others in — 
, ~ London | 
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London about the damage done by the tramways to their tyres and wheels; do 
you know whether that same complaint exists in Paris? | 
No, I did not hear that. , 


1585. Lord Norton.] How did they supply means of traffic when this tram 
was stopped? 

By horse power. Jt belongs to the Tramway De Sud, which is a very large 
and powerful company, and they simply put on horse ears when the steam 
cars were stopped. 


1586. Lord Carlingford.| Did you particularly ask the gentleman who repre- 


_ sented the local authority his opinion as to the amount of danger caused to 


horses ? 

He thought there was not much danger. The opinion generally on the 
Continent was that danger to horses was not much to be apprehended. They 
thought that horses got used to it; some were frightened, but the amount of 


_ fright was not of any great moment. 


1587. Chairman] Would you now be good enough to describe what you saw 


_ at Strasburg ? 


I am sorry to say that at Strasburg I was not able to have any interview 


| with the lcecal authorities. I was there a very short time, and the authorities 


whom I wanted to see were both out of the city, and I was unable to see 
them. But I travelled on the tramways which ruv through Strasburg from a 


_ suburb called Hohnheim to the gate of the Stein Strasse, thence through 
_ the city to another gate, the Metz Thor, and from thence to Rheinbriick, 
_ opposite Kehl. Through the city of Strasburg the tramway is worked by horses ; 


_ the one side and Rheinbriick on the other, steam is employed. 


| 


q 


and then from the two gates outwards to the points | mentioned, Hohnheim o 


\ 


1588. Lord Carlingford.| What are the distances ? 
_ The distance from one gate to Hohnheim is three miles, and from the Metz 
‘Thor to Rheinbriick it is 2} miles. ‘The roads are perfectly level; in the one 
ease, the Hohnheim-road, the tramway passes through some narrow village 
streets, In some cases perhaps as little as 20 feet’ in width for short distances ; 
in the other case, to Rheinbriick, the road is wide throughout. The engines 


employed are the same as those in use from L’Etoile to Courbevoie in Paris, 


The line is a single line with passing places, and the speed has been limited 
by the authorities, I was informed, to 10 miles an hour. The engines are 
authorised to draw two carriages in the morning, and in the afternoons of 
Sundays and fete days they are allowed to take as many as four, so that they 


_ are then regular little trains. I saw one or two horses frightened, but not to any 


serious extent, 


1589. Earl Cowper.| Have they a recorder? 
No, no mechanical appliances of that kind are used. 


1590. Chairman.| Have they any self-acting brakes ? 
No, they have nothing of the kind on any of these tramways. 


1591. Karl Cowper.] They merely leave'the driver to judge of the speed ? 

They leave him entirely to himself. The speed was very fast along the tram- 
way from the Metz Thor to Rheiubrick, from 12 to 15 miles an hour. The 
road was partly paved and partly macadamised. From. what I could learn 
from the people connecied with the tramway, there was no intention of autho- 
rising, at any rate at present, the use of steam through the streets ot Strasburg’ 
from the one gate to the other, the use of steam being confined tu the suburbs. 


1592. Lord Norton.] Were those two accidents to horses which you men- 


| tioned, in the narrower part of the road? 


No, they were on the road to Rheinbriick, where the road was wider. There 
were very few horses about. Then as I had to pass through Cassel in going 
from Strasburg to Hamburg, I thought it desirable to take a brief look at the 
tramways there, and to see the authorities. I perhaps need not describe the 
Cassel tramway, as your Lordships have already had evidence on the subject. I 
went to see the mayor of Cassel, and he told me that they were, on the 
whole, very well satisfied with the use of steam on the tramways, and that 
they intended to allow its further use along tramways which were about to be 
“fint51) Tt 4 constructed. 
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_kilométres, or rather more than seven miles an hour. The cars do not carry - 
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constructed. I also saw the Director of Police at Cassel, and he was not so_ 
favourable to the tramways as the Mayor; he said that he did not think them 
at all suitable for the streets, especially on market days and days when — 
there were crowds abont; and that they had given rise in some cases to acci- _ 
dents, and were also giving rise to constant disputes between the police and , 
the drivers about speed, and about collisions with carts and other vehicles. — 
He was strongly against having them running through the narrower streets; 
he said he did not dislike them in the suburbs, but his feeling was that they — 
should not be allowed in the heart of the town. The tramways in Cassel seemed 
to me, from the two journeys that I made on them, to be in very bad order ; them 
pavement of the street adjacent to the rails was much out of level with the rails, — 
and full of ruts and holes, and the motion of the tramcars was very unpleasant, 
the joints of the rails being evidently more or less loose. a 


1593. Earl of Redesdale.] How long had they been laid? | e 
I do net know whether horses were in use on the tramways at Cassel before — 
steam was in use, but the steam has been in use about a year and a half, I 
think. 


1594. Lord Hartismere.] Are the rails laid upon pavement ? 4 
In some cases they are laid upon pavement, and in others apon macadam, — 
according to the nature of the road. In the streets they are laid upon pave- © 
ments ; outside the town it is more macadam. There were in Cassel no streets 
less than 30 feet wide through which steam was running. It was a single line 
with passing places. a 


1505. Chairman.] Was it in the middle of the street ? >. " 
It was in the middle of the street. ‘The engines in Cassel showed a great deal — 
of steam, and made a great deal of clatter. ‘lhe speed is limited in Cassel to 12 


people on the roof, and in some cases two cars are allowed to be run in a train, _ 
In the two short journe,s that { made I saw no less than eight cart horses 
more seriously frightened than 1 have seen in any of the other places that I have 
visited. They wanted very tight holding to prevent their running upon the — 
pavement. In these cases there were two horses, of a good description, attached _ 
to each wine cart; it struck me as singular that in Cassel, where the tramway 
has been working regularly for some length of time, over a year, those horses _ 
should still be frightened by the passage of a steam engine. . 


4 


1596. Lord Carlingford]. Did you see any particular reason to account fur _ 

that? . i 
_No, I saw no particular reason. They were horses standing delivering goods 
at houses, and in each case the driver happened to be near their heads, and so he — 
was able to take hold of them. x 


1507. Chairman.] Do you think it was owing to the clatter which you men- — yi 
tioned that the horses weie more frightened ? 
I cannot say whether it was that or not. 


1598. But there was more clatter than with other tramways? fae 
Yes, the engines are older, and the parts had got looser, and there was more ‘qi 
rattle and clatter. “il 


1599. Lord Si/chester.] Was Mr. Karpe with you on the occasion of your 
visit to the Cassel tramway ? iz 
No, it was a private visit entirely. - 


1600. Chairman.] Was it a market day or a fair day ? | _ 
No; it was about four o’clcck in the afternoon when £ was there. 4 


1601. Will you now describe to the Committee what you saw when you were 
at Hamburg? aie “- 
In Hamburg tramways have been established for the last 10 or 11 years, — 
having been commenced in 1868; but the use of steam has only been tried by 
way of experiment on one of the numerous lines in Hamburg, for the last nine — 
mouths, and there again the engine, which is being employed, is one made by — 
tlie Swiss firm to which 1 bave before alluded. There is only one engine in use, — 
and that is running at intervals between the horse-cars from the centre of the 
town, 
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town, near the Bourse up to the suburb called Wansbeck. I did not ascertain the 
exact distance, but I think it is about six miles. The width of the road is 
nowhere less than it should be where tramways are laid; it is quite wide enough 
in all cases. In some cases it is very wide, and in other cases it is narrower. 
The tramway runs through the busy streets so far as it is confined to the town, 
and then get into a suburban district with houses, I think, all the way along. 


1602. Lord Colville of Culross.| There are some severe gradients, are there 
not ? tot 
~ No; there is rather a long rise, but not a severe gradient on this line; I think 
the gradient is not more than 1 in 35 or 1 in 30. They have to put a third 
horse on the horse-car to go up that incline. I do not know the names of the 
streets in Hamburg, but it is the ascent from the interior of the town through 
the old fortifications, which are now demolished, to the country outside. I saw 
the secretary of the Senate at Hamburg, who told me that the use of steam was 
still merely experimental, but that as far as it had gone he thought that the 
experiment was favourable. I then saw the director of police, who also spoke in 
favour of the experiments that had been made, and said that, as far as he could 
see, the use of steam would be shortly authorised upon the line from the Bourse to 
Wansbeck, as a first instalment. He also said that they had had no accidents of 
any serious moment. I may perhaps mention that the state of this tramway at 
Hamburg was very bad indeed. The groove of the tramrail is very wide, and 
the state of the road adjoining the tramway is extremely bad. 


1603. Earl of Redesdale.] Is that portion of the road kept in repair by the 
tramway company or by the municipal authority ? 
I did not ascertain that. 


1604. Lord Worton.] We have had evidence from the United States that they 
have given up the use of steam on account of the wear and tear of the engines ; 
do you think from what you have seen of these tramways that there is any fear 
of that ? 

_ Judging from the state of the Cassel tramways, which I believe have not been 
laid two years, it struck me that the wear and tear had been very serious 
upon the tram rails. | 


1605. You would be a very good judge whether the wear and tear was such 
as was likely to be so serious a burden upon the profits of the tramways as to 


to induce them to give up steam r 
I can hardly speak as to that. J understand that the result of the working at 


Cassel has not been a financial success up to the present time. 


1606. Earl Cowper.] Was the tramway badly constructed in the first 
instance ? 

I do not know what the construction was, but the rails were in many 
cases loose, not worn out, but the fastenings were not good, and were giving 


way. 


1607. Earl of Redesdale.| Where, in all these places that you have visited, did 


you find the tramways themselves in the best order ? 
I think at Rouen. 


1608. Were they in good order there or anywhere ? 
- Yes, they were in good order at Rouen. 


1609. How long have they been laid down there? 
They have been down about two years. 


1610. Lord Norton.j| And the speed was the greatest there ? 
Yes. It is a well laid tramway at Rouen; it was well laid in the first 
instance. 


1611. Chairman.] It is, | imagine, of very great importance that the perma- 
nent way should be good to start with ? 
Very. 


1612. Lord Norton.| It must be stronger if steam power is going to be used 
upon it, than if horses are going to be used, must it not ? 
_ Yes, the mode of fastening should be stronger. 


sifaenneyig U 1613. Chairman. ] 
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1613. Chairman.| Have you anything more to tell the Committee with refer- 
ence to your journey! one 

I do not think I have anything more to say with regard to the places I have 
visited ; but perhaps I might mention the impressions that have been left on 
my mind. First of all, it seems to me from the amount of frightening I saw 
caused to horses, that where streets are for any considerable distance narrow in 
character, less than the statutory width laid down in the Tramways Act, it A 
would be certainly inexpedient to sanction the use of sieam. In the first place of 
course occasionally there will be blocks occurring from some accident to an 
engine or some break down of the mechanical power ; and then the nuisance to 
the ordinary traffic would he very great, and a great deal of delay would be — 
caused by the accident. hen, again, it is very desirable that restive horses 
should have some tolerable amount of space in which to escape from the object. 
which frightens them, and that they should not have to be steered through a very 
narrow space. I do not mean by this that if a street is merely narrow a short 
distance, that should be sufficient to quash the notion of using steam on a 
tramway where for the greater part of its length the street would otherwise be 
wide enough ; but the street should be reasonably wide for the greater part of 
its length, or otherwise there would be very serious inconvenience, to say 
nothing of danger, arising from’ the use of steam. | 


1614. Lord Norton.) Have you'had to inspect tramways on the part of the 7 
Board of Trade before they are‘opened ? ol 
Yes. 


1615. Will you state what is the difference between the inspection of a tram- 
way before it is opened and the inspection of a railway before it is opened ? 4 
The inspection. of a tramway consists simply in seeing that the construction is 
reasonably satisfactory ; that there isa tolerable. correspondence in the level of the j 
paving and of the rails; that the paving is carried throughout. the width of the 
tram rails and to 18 inches beyond them on either side; that the railsiare — 
securely fastened, and that the crossings are in good order; and then one always 
sees that the car runs upon the rails smoothly, and that: the gauge is correct. 
Those are the only points. | 


1616. Will you compare that with your inspection ofa’ railway before it is 
opened r ; . 

With regard to a railway, of course there is the same examination of theper= 
manent way to see thut it is properly constructed ; but then the inspection of a 
railway also involves one of the most important points, namely, the ascertainment 
of the strength of the. bridges, and seeing that they are properly. constructed. 


rigid than: your inspection of a tramway? ) a 
Yes, much more rigid. . 


1617. As far as the way itself goes, is your inspection of a railway much more 


1618. Is it more minute, or is it.that you would require greater-strength in 
the one than in the other? _ } ap 
They are hardly comparable. 


1619. Is the inspection of both for their own purpose equally: thorough ? a 

Yes, certainly. In the inspection of a tramway we take for granted that 
the rails are laid in the mode described by the drawings which the engineer — 
supplies to us. We do not require the road to be ripped up to’show that it is so, 
unless there is any doubt about the matter; or if the local authorities make any 
complaints that the work has been scamped, in that case we-should. require the — 
road to be opened but otherwise, if the thing looks in tolerably good:order, one 
does not feel justified in reporting unfavourably to the Board of Trade. Tam 
always particular in requiring the tramway company to keep the level of the Z 
paving stones almost flush with the level of the rails, so ‘as not to create more J 
nuisance than possible to the ordinary traffic. ' { 


1620. Have you ever had to inspect for the Board of Trade-a tramway out of “a 
hg after it bad begun-working ? ti aoc 
Yes, A hy 


1621. Chairman.] ; 
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1621. Chatrman:] Will you continue the statement of the results of your 
recent experience ¢ 

The second point was with regard'to the importance of requiring that in the 
use either of steam or of any other mechanical power, the drivers should have 
control of the brakes of the car, if the engine is separate from the car, especially 
in those cases where there are gradients. It is a matter which is very easily 
accomplished; and I was told in manv of these foreign cases that it was the 
intention to give the driver such control, hut I did not see any case in which it 
had yet been done. . Another point which struck me as being important was 
that the driver should occupy, as far as possible, a position completely in front 
of his engine. [n some cases the driver is on the side of the engine or near the 
centre of it, and not so near the front as I think it is desirable he should be, 
so'that he may have a perfect view of the road in front of him, and be able to 
see well what is coming. Then another point was one to which I alluded on the 
last occasion that I was here, and that was what seems to me the great necessity 
of some supervision over the boilers of the steam engines, or over the reservoirs 
of compressed air cars. Abroad that is very much iusisted on. The engines 
before being allowed to be used at all are stamped with a Government seal, 
stating the number of atmospheres to which they are allowed to be worked ; and 
then there is a periodical inspection of those boilers and a periodical testing, and 
the companies are also required to give notice to the authorities of any case of 
~ repair to a. boiler. 


1622. Is that inspection carried out by the Government, or by the local 
authority ? 

In France, by the Ponts et Chaussées, the Government authorities ; and by 
the corresponding authorities in Germany ; not by the local authority. 


1623. Lord Norton.] So that no blame could attach to the company from the 
bursting of a boiler? 
No; unless there had been some wilful neligence. 


1624. Earl Cowper.| Are the drivers obliged to be skilled, and to have 
certificates r | 

No, I think not. With regard to the question. of boilers, it strikes one that 
a boiler explosion would be a terrible thing in the centre of a street. Of course, 
with regard to engines on’ railways, when a boiler does explode the damage is 
generally confined to the driver and fireman, and seldom, perhaps, extends 
even to the passengers; and in the:case of a stationary boiler, when it explodes, 
the injury is confined to the workmen or people connected with the factory ; but 
in the case of a tramway engine boiler exploding in the streets, it would be a 
very serious thing, of course, for the public and for the frontagers on both sides. 
And as many tramway companies are small bodies, not possessing, of course, 
the same means of seeing that their machinery is kept in. perfect order as rail- 
way companies are, and less able to afford to employ thoroughly competent engi- 
neers to overlook their machinery, it seems to me important that there sheuld 
be some supervision to ensure that boilers are not worked up to the last 
extremity, and are kept in asafe condition. Then there is another point with 
regard to the permanent way. I think that if the use of steam is to be exten- 
sively sanctioned, the permanent way certainly ought to be made of a stronger 
description than has been hitherto the case for horse tramways ; otherwise it will 
soon be knocked to pieces, and great nuisance created to everybody. 


1625. Chairman.| I suppose that the Board of Trade inspection would enable 
that to be enforced, would it not ? 

Ifthe Board of Trade were empowered to make bye-laws to that effect, no 
doubt it could be enforced. As far as the powers of the Board of Trade go at 
present, | doubt whether we should have power to refuse to sanction the open- 
ing of a tramway if the construction was reasonably sufficient for. present use ; 
but. the structure is very, soon liable to, get out. of order. 


7626. You do not think. that at present you would have power to refuse to 
allow the opening of a:tramway, because the permanent way was not of a suffi- 


- cient permanent character ? 
I hardly think so.; I think that it would be a stretch of authority. 


a). — U 2 1627. Lord 
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1627. Lord Norton.| You mean that what you passed for horses you would | 
not wish to pass for steam ? . 
I think the construction ought to be of a superior character for steam. 


re 


1628. Earl of Aedesdale.] Do you think that the construction of any tramway — 
that you know of in this country is fit for the use of steam ? “a 

I think I hardly know of any tramway where the construction ought not to — 
be of a superior character to what it has hitherto been. 


ah 
1629. Lord Hartismere.] Not even the Wantage Tramway ? Litt 
That is more a railway than a tramway ; there is a regular railway rail used — 
there. a 


1630. Chairman.] Are you acquainted with the new tramways in Liverpool ‘ 
that have been laid down by the corporation there ? 7 
No, I have never seen them. 


1631. Then your observation does not apply to those tramways ? 19 
It does not. 1 


1632. Lord Norton.] Would making a tramway as strong as it ought to be 
for steam very much increase the expense ? ai 
I should think not seriously. 


ti i 


1633. Lord Colville of Culross.| Are you prepared to say now what form and — 
weight of rail should be used for a steam tramway ? > 
I think that would require further consideration. 


- 1G 
1634. Earl of Redesdale.| Are the rails of tramways generally laid on cross _ 
sleepers, or how ? So 
There is a great variety of construction. They are generally laid on 
longitudinal sleepers, and then those longitudinal sleepers in many cases are 4 
laid on cross sleepers. In other cases the rails are laid only in iron chairs, — 
which chairs are immersed in concrete, without any longitudinal or cross 
sleepes. 


ei 
us 


1635. Lord Colville of Culross.] Could you give an estimate of the weight — 
and form of rail ? oa 

I think that we should hardly like to give the form of rail, We could give — 
what we consider should be the minimum weight of atramrail; but it would — 
be rather interfering too much, I think, with detail to lay down the exact 
form. ; ae 

1636. Chatrman.] Will you put in a statement on that subject ata subsequent — 
meeting of the Committee? ; 

I will do so. 


a 
* - 
ree 
‘is 


1637. Earl Cowper.] What do they use abroad to give notice that the tram- q 
car is coming ? a 

In France a horn is univerally used, in Germany a bell, and in both cases — 
a whistle is used as well; but the horn is the principal means in France, and a __ 
good sounding bell in Germany. i: 


1638. Which do you think attracted most attention ? alg 
I think the bell is the pleasanter thing, and it is probably as loud; the horn _ 
has a very discordant harsh sound. . a 


1639. Lord Hartismere.] Is the bell constantly going ? rag 
No, only in case of obstruction. oh 
1640. I merely asked that question because one witness said it was great He 
complained of ? ’ aoe 
That was on the Vale of Clyde; that was owing to the bell not being properl) 
fixed, I think. There was one other point, namely, the speed. It seemed t 
me that the speed on many of the those foreign tramways was higher than : 
ought to be in reason; they appeared to run at very high speed. 


1641. Chairman.] Do you apply that remark to the Cassel tramway also? 7 “a 
. . ') Nea 
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No, on the Cassel tramway the speed was not high ; but it was on the French 
tramways. In Hamburgh the speed was very slow. At Strasburg they ran 
fast. In France they certainly run very fast. 


j 


1642. Lord Carlingford. | Some of those steam tramways that you have seen 
abroad, or some portions of them, run along what may be called country roads, 
I suppose : 

Yes, in two cases that was so. A good deal of the tramway from Rueil to 
Marly near Paris, was along a country road, and in that case, as I have already 
stated, the tramway ran along what would have been the footpath; the foot- 
path was given up to the tramway. In the other case at Strasburg the tram- 
way running to Rheinbrick was on a country road. 


1643. Was that on the side, or in the middle of the road? 
That was in the middle of the road. 


1644. About what space do you suppose there was for horses and vehicles 
upon each side ? 

That was a wide road; there would have been from 10 to 11 feet on each 
side. 


1645. Did you see any horses in vehicles starting badly across the road ? 
Yes, in some cases, perhaps half-a-dozen, wanting good driving to keep them 


in their place ; trying to get up on the pavement. That was the general thing 


one saw. 


1646. Did you ever notice whether there was a ditch on the side of the 
road ? 
There was a pavement on each side of the road in this case. 


1647. That is a peculiarity in country roads which might be awkward some- 
times, might it not? 
It might be awkward. 


1648. But that does not exist in towns ? 
No. 


1649. Lord Hartismere.] With regard to the speed of these steam tramways 
when they cross a side street, du they always slacken speed ? 

They went slowly, as arule; and there was a good deal of blowing of the 
horn, or using of the bell, on approaching a crossing. 


1650. Chairman.] Is there any other point which you wish to mention to the 
Committee ? 
There is one other point with regard to the gauge. It seems to me that there 


would not be the least objection to the gauge of tramways being diminished, 


and indeed it would be a great advantage in many cases of narrow streets or 
narrow roads. In large towns, probably, it would not be so desirable, as a rule, 
to diminish the gauge, because people appreciate the comfort of having plenty 
of room to pass down the centre of the vehicle; but of course where it is a 
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question of communicating between two towns or villages, where there is not | 


so much passing in and out, it would be very desirable, I think, as diminishing 


both expense and traction power, to lessen the gauge of tramways. 


1651. Lord Norton.] What is the narrowest gauge that you would consider 
saley 

I should think that three feet might be very well adopted, allowing more 
overhang to the cars. ; 


1652. Chairman.| What overhang would you allow ? 
You might allow 15 inches on each side, that would be a car 5 ft. 6 in. wide 
altogether. 


1653. Earl Cowper.] It is in the interests of the company that you would 
recommend that, | presume.’ . . 
Certainly ; it diminishes the expense, and the wear and tear, 


1654. It would not signify to the general public, would it? 
It would be less convenient to the public using the cars. 


dn 
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1655. Chairman. |] That isto say, it would bea nuisance to those: who travel 
by the cars, but it: would be a convenience to the public in the streets ? 

Quite so; for the public using the cars of course the wider they are the better 
they are pleased. z 


1656. Lord Hartismere.] Would not the making of the gauge narrower entail — 
the car being a great deal longer, and perhaps more inconvenient than a broader — 
cart 

You would not get any more passengers into the-car in that way ; the effect 4 
of narrowing the gauge would only be to bring the knees of the passengers is 
together. ia 


1657. Chairman.]| I believe that in the case of the North Metropolitan Tramiel ; 
ways Act, 1877, a clause was introduced requiring the company to lay a plan of — 
the proposed mode of construction, &c., and a statement of the materials intended — 
to be used by them, before the Board ab Trade, and not to commence their works — 
until the Board of Trade had approved of those plans and that statement ; do 
you think that that would be a proper rule to apply generally to such under- — 
takings ? 

In my opinion it would be a very proper rule to apply. 


1658. That would enable you to judge more perfectly of the character of the : 
permanent way, I suppose? q 
Decidedly ; and I think it would be the means . introducing gradually an 
improved form of permanent way. a 


1659. Have any plans been laid before the Board of Trade under that Act? 
Yes; I have had to give an opinion, I think, upon two cases under that Act. 


1660. So far as you are aware, no difficulty has been found in carr yg. out 
this clause ? 
No, not in the least. 


1661. Earl of Redesdale.| On what did they propose to lay the rail ? 
The rail in that case was laid on longitudinal sleepers, as far as I remember, — 
and those longitudinal sleepers were laid on cross sleepers, and then the ordinary — 
paving was placed between the rail and 18 inches outside them. 


1662. Do they place the. chairs at the same distance apart as they would’ ) 
upon railways ? 

There were no chairs in this case; the rails were laid on longitudinal sleepers. 
The cross sleepers would uot be so frequent as in the case of a railway; the a 
Cross sleepers were merely to tie the longitudinals together, 


1663. Lord Selchester.| A statement has been made by a, witness that tram- 
way companies. for, temporary repairs occasionally lay entirely a different line q 
outside and over the tram line; do the companies. apply to the Board of Trade 
fer authority to do that? — 

No, the permission to do that is entirely given by the loeal authority. ‘ 


1664. Isthere any way of obviating that ? 
I never met with a case. The surveyor of the local authority would have a 
power in that case to act. We have nothing to do. with tramways after — 
they have been once opened, unless we are Speen instructed to inspect 4 
them. | — 


1665. Dothe Board of Trade Inspectors execute the same inspection in loa a 
as in England ¢ u 

Quite “the same. I have been frequently ordered to inspect: tramways: int 
Ireland, and [ then carry out the inspection just in the same manner as I do i 
England. There may be no doubt special Acts which empower the Lord Liew 
tenant to open tramways without inspection, but all tramways in Ireland coming — 
under the General Tramways Act, I apprehend, are inspected by an officer ah 
the Board of Trade in Ireland as in England, unless exempt by any specia i 
clause of their Act. Since I was last here I have inspected two tramways in 
Ireland, and there was something peculiar with regard to the local authorities — 
wes I en mention to the Committee. In one of these two cases the surveyor — 
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of the local authority met me and reported that the local authority were satis- 
fied with the tramway ; in the afternoon I went to examine another tramway 
constructed by a different company, and in this second tramway the same gentle- 
man who had been the surveyor of the local authority in the morning now be- 
came the engineer of the tramway company in the afternoon. 


The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Monday next, at 
Half past Two o’clock. 
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LORDS PRESENT: 


Marquess of Ripon. Lord CoLvVILLE oF CuLRoss. 
Earl of DrrBy. Lord SILCHESTER. 

Earl of DEvon. Lord HArTISMERE. 

Earl CowPeEr. Lord CarLINGFORD. 

Earl of REDESDALE. Lord Norton. 


Viscount CARDWELL. 


THE MARQUESS OF RIPON, 1n THE CuHarrR. 


Mr. HENRY GEORGE CALCRAFT, is re-called ; and further Examined, 
as follows: 


1666. Chairman.| Have you had an opportunity of seeing the evidence 
given before the Committee ? 

Yes, I have read the whole of it, 1 think, except what I heard on Thursday 
last. 


1667. Are there any observations that you wish to make to the Committee 
upon it ? 

Pit is, I believe, unnecessary to trouble your Lordships with any observa- 
tions upon the remarks whicli have been made with reference to the 
Gloucester Provisional Order of last Session, as Mr. Kincaid, the engineer for 
the scheme, has been already examined upon that matter. Should your Lord- 
ships, however, wish it, I am prepared to explain the action of the Board of 
Trade in that case. I may say, with regard to the evidence of Mr. Allport, as 
to a tramway crossing the Midland Railway on the level near Gloucester, that 
I think it would be a very proper thing that a tramway should not be permitted to 
cross any railway on the level without due notice having been given to the 
company, and the attention of the Board of Trade called to it, in order that one 
of their inspecting officers may report to the Board of Trade in the same way as 
he is required to report to Parliament with regard to railways crossing turnpike 
or other public carriage ways on the level; and railway companies should also 
have notice given to them when a tramway is proposed to be laid over any of 
their bridges ; and I think that the rules of the Board of Trade with regard to 
Tramway Provisional Orders should be amended accordingly, and, if necessary, 
the Standing Orders of Parliament might be amended in that way. 


1668. Mr. Allport and some of the other witnesses have stated before this 
Committee that they thought that a less gauge than 4 ft. 84in. would be 
preferable in towns ; what has been the practice of the Board of Trade in this 
matter ? 

The 25th section of the Tramways Act, 1870, provides that the gauge shall 
be 4 ft. 83 in., unless otherwise specially provided for in the Provisional Order ; 
and the Board-of Trade, taking-that as an intimation that Parliament thought 
that a 4 ft. 83 in. gauge was the one to be usually adopted, have not prescribed 
any other gauge unless applied for by the promoters of the Provisional Orders. 
I may add that there have been a few cases in which a narrower or broader 
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gauge has been sanctioned by Parliament, and there are this. Session several 
applications for a narrower gauge; for instance, Crewe and district ask for a 
3 feet gauge; Ipswich asks for a 3 ft. 6in. gauge; Stoke-upon-Treut asks for 
a 4 feet gauge Wigan asks for a 3ft. 6in. gauge; and York asks for a 
4 feet gauge. The question of the gauge of the Derby Tramways is now 
under consideration. They originally applied for a 4 feet gauge, but within 
the last few days they have expressed to the Board of Trade a desire that 
a narrower gauge should be granted. Inthe event of a narrower gauge than | 
4 ft. 84in. being authorised, it would be necéssary to amend, by the Pro- 
visional Order, Section 34 of the Tramways Act, which provides that the 
carriage shall not.extend more than 11 inches beyond the outer edge of the 
wheel on either side. To this alteration, however, there would seem to be no 
objection, as by Sections 8 and 22 of the Tramways Act the Board of Trade 
are empowered to grant a Provisional Order with or without any modification 


iy 


they may think expedient, and to vary the General Act. f 


1669. Would you think it expedient to leave the question of gauge to be 
determined in each case according to the merits of that case: 
Yes, I think it would be expedient to do so. 


1670. Lord Norton.] Then you would leave the General Act alone, because 
you would leave the question of the narrower or broader gauge to the Provisional 
Order or the Bill? ' 

The only question of altering the General Act is with regard to Clause 34, 
which provides that the carriage shall not extend on either side more than 
11 inches beyond the outer edge of the wheels. If you have.a narrower gauge 
than 4 ft. 83 in. the carriage will project more than 11 inches beyond the 
wheels. 


-1673. Chairman.| Have you any observations to make with respect te notices 
of the intention to apply to the Board of Trade for a Provisional Order ? 

I think.it might be well if I state shortly the whole of the proceedings with 
regard to a Provisional Order. In the first place an advertisement must be. 
given in October or November, once in the “ London Gazette ”’ and twice in a 
newspaper published and circulating in the district affected by the proposed 
tramway, and in those same months notice must be posted up for 14 con- 
secutive days in the streets affected by the proposed scheme. On or before 
November the 30th a copy of the advertisement and plans must be deposited at 
the Board of Trade, also with the clerks of the peace, parish clerks, and 
local authorities, and with the Clerk of the Parliaments, and at the Private 


Bill Office. On or before December the 15th notice in writing must be 


served on all owners, lessees, and oceupiers of premises abutting upon 
any part of any highway, where for 30 feet or upwards there will be @ 
less space than 9 ft. 6 in. between the footpath and the nearest rail. On 
or before December the 23rd, the promoters must deposit at the Board of 
Trade, a memorial praying for a Provisional Order, with a draft of the Order, an 
estimate of expense and other documents required by the rules of the Board of 
Trade. On or before January the Ist all objections to the scheme must be 
lodged at the Board of Trade. During the early part of January the promoters 

must be prepared to prove compliance with the Standing Orders and the Board 
of Trade rules, and to produce the consent of the local and road authorities. 
Before March the Ist the Board of Trade require all preliminary questions to be 
settled. On or before April the 25th the Order, as settled, must be advertised 
once in the local newspaper in which notice of the original application was given, _ 
and a copy of the Order must be deposited with the clerk of the peace. Before 
the Order is introduced into the confirming Bill a deposit of 5 per cent. on the 
estimated cost must be made with the Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice. I may add that all the Standing Orders of Parliament with regard to 
notices are embodied in the rules of the Board of Trade. E +e 


1672. Do you think that any further notices are required ? . = 
There would appear in some cases to be hardly sufficient notice given to | 
attract the attention of the pleasure classes, or rather those who are notin 
business; but I do not quite see in what way more notice could be given unless — 
a personal notice was served upon every resident in the town or locality, which 


‘would be practically impossible. I do not, however, see the same objection to 7 


‘giving 
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giving notice in cases of country tramways to the owners and occupiers of Mr, Caleraft. 
property adjacent to the road upon which the tramway is to be laid ; but in 24th March 1879. - 
order to do this it would be necessary to alter the practice of Parliament, as well ~~ ——— 

as the rules of the Board of Trade, and it would not be fair to put an additional 

burden upon promoters of tramways by Provisional Orders to that which are 

imposed upon those. who proceed by Private Bills. 


1673. Have you any suggestions to make for the amendment of the Tramways 
Act, 1870? 

-I think if the Tramways Act is to be amended, it might be desirable in 
Section 4 to insert words which would enable the Board of Trade to deal with 
tramways which have been sanctioned by Act of Pazliament in the same way 
as they are now authorised by Section 16 of this Act to deal with tramways 
which were: originally sanctioned by Provisional Order. If this were done, it 
would be necessary to make some slight alteration in Section 16 also. In 
Section 5 it is a matter well worthy of consideration whether the Board of Trade 
should not have power, after due inquiry, to dispense with the consents of local . 
authorities with regard to the construction of a tramway. At the present time, 
unless two-thirds of a tramway are congented to, it cannot be constructed. This’ 
occasionally leads to inconvenience, and I think the power might fairly be given 
to the Board of Trade to dispense with all the consents, except in the case 
where the tramway goes through the district of only one authority, in which case 
the consent of that authority should be made absolutely necessary. I may perhaps. 
add that the Board of Trade have the power of dispensing with the consents of 
local authorities with respect to gas and water orders. Section 9, with the 
exception of the first two or three lines, in which it is stated that the tramway 
shall be constructed and maintained as nearly as possible in the middle of the 
road, should, I think, be repealed. This clause has been found very difficult to» 
construe and apply, and it is not desirable that there should be a hard and fast 
_ role providing that if, for a distance of 30 feet or upwards, there is a less space 
than 9 ft. 6 in. between the outside of the footpath and the nearest rail of the 
tramway, it should be in the power of one-third of the owners or occupiers of 
the houses to object, and so possibly prevent the construction of a tram way 
which may be some miles in length and of general benefit to a large neighbour- 
hood. The result of the present law is, that the Board of Trade is often unable 
to look upon the tramway scheme as a whole and to consider its merits with 
regard to the entire district through which it is to run, but is rather compelled 
to consider how far the plan proposed may affect narrow spaces of 30 feet in, 
length. This is, I think, a matter which could fairly be left to the discretion of 
the Board of Trade. 


- 1674. Earl of Redesdale.] Do you not think that the tramway companies 
' might be compelled, if they wished to run through such narrow places, to widen 
them ? | 

That might be done at a later period, but it seems rather hard to stop a con- 
siderable length of tramway because for a very short distance there is a narrow 
space. 


1675. Where is the difficulty of their giving compulsory notice to take 
the property for the purpose of widening the road at the time when they 
propose to make their tramway ? 

That might be done by Bill, but by Provisional Order you have no power to 
give notice of compulsory purchase. 


1676. Then they must come for their Bill ? 
Quite so. 


1677. Chairman.] In an answer which you gave just now, you said that you 

wish Section 9 to. be repealed with the exception of the first few lines, which 
State that the tramway shall be constructed as nearly as possible in the middle 
of the road; do you wish to. maintain that obligation as a general rule in all. 
cases ? 
__ I thiok that clause only says that it shall be done in a town; and experience 

has shown that that restriction should be maintained in a town. . 
1678. Lord Carlingford.] You would not wish to apply the same rule neces- 


» 


sarily to country tramways ? 


~ 


rth 
(15.) feet x2 1679. Earl 
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_ Mr. Caleraft. 1679. Earl of Derby.] I am not quite sure that I understood you rightly, that» 
ati every person proposing to open a tramway has his alternative of two different 
modes of procedure; that he may proceed by Private Bill, or that he peg 
proceed by an application to the Board of Trade? 

That is so. 


24th March 1879. 


1680. Do you consider that there is any advantage in giving that alternative 
mode of proceedure ; is not the effect to create two different and con ice 
jurisdictions in regard to the same matter ? 

Yes, it may have that effect. The Board of Trade endeavours, and I thidk 
successfully, to follow the practice of Parliament as much as possible. But one 
reason why a Provisional Order will not answer in all cases is, that a Provisional | 
Order can give no power to take land compulsorily; it must be done by agree-» 
ment. But of course if the law was amended in that respect, there would be 
no reason why all tramways should not come to one authority. | 


1681. No doubt, if there are powers, which it is not expedient to grant 
through the Board of Trade, it may be quite right that the applicants should 
obtain them by application to Parliament; but in the case where that which is 
asked to be done is. within the power of the Board of Trade to do, is it con- 
venient that applicants should have the power of passing by the Board of Trade _ 
and making their application direct to Parliament ? 

So far as the Board of ‘Trade is concerned there is no objection ; but I think - 
promoters very often prefer going to Parliament, where there is a greater elas- 
ticity, and they are very often able to get powers which Bagh) would not be able 
to get from the Board ot Trade. : 


1682. That is precisely the point; does not the double suriadiction tend to 
create a certain confusion and absence of any fixed rule? 
I think to a certain extent that is so. 


1683. Lord Norton.| The Board of Trade prevent that by always adopting 
the Standing Orders as a rule, do they not ? 

Yes, they adopt the Standing Orders; but a Committee may give greater « 
powers than the Board of Trade could give. , 


1684. That is a mere matter of judgment ¢ 
Exactly so. 


1685. Lord Carlingford.| Parliamentary Committees are sometimes more in- 
dulgent than the Board of Trade thinks itself justified in being ? ¢ 
Exactly sO. 


1686. Lord Norton.] Do I correctly understand you to propose that nothigam 
should be said in the general Act as to the space between the outside rail and _ 
the footpath ; would you omit all notice of that subject in-the general Act? 

Yes, 1 should omit “it from Section 9. 


1687. You think that there should be no general rule as to the space between 
the footpath and the outside rail ? 
It is found very difficult to construe that clause. 


ii 
i i ‘ 
a ‘ 


1688. What would there be to guide the Board of Trade in drawing up a. 
Provisional Order ? ae 
They send one of their inspectors down, and they would be guided very much | ; 
by his advice as to whether the district is generally suited for a tramway. 


168y. Chairman.| Your real objection to that clause is, that it enables a 
limited number of the frontagers in a short and narrow space to put a stop to the 
tramway altogether ? 

Yes. 


1690. Earl of Redesdale.| A tramway Bempaily get the aru of the land 
upon which their line is laid for nothing, do they not ? 10 
Yes, ; 3 . 4 


1691. here they occupy a large portion of a public street for their own con- 
venience without paying anything for it, the road being so narrow that there is — 

_ not convenience for the ordinary traffic ‘of the road, do you not ‘hia that’ they 
should be bound to widen it ? or ihe 
There — 
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There are some cases where the local authorities and those who are respon- 
sible for the town do not take that view. For instance, in the case of the 
tramway at Ipswich, the Board of Trade sent an inspector down, and he held a 


local inquiry, and reported that in two streets it would not be desirable that 


the tramways should be laid owing to their extreme narrowness. After your 
Lordships’ Committee rose on Thursday, I had to meet a deputation consisting 
of the mayor and some of the local authorities in that. town, who represented that 
although one of the streets was only 14 or 15 feet wide, yet, it was a very hard 
decision of the Board of Trade that there should be no tramway there. 


1692. But why should not the proprietors of the tramway make the street 
wider ? . 

The expense would be too great; they would not have the tramway at all 
under those circumstances ; but the deputation thought it was a very desirable 


thing. 


1693. The corporation thouglit it was such a desirable thing that there ought 
to be a nuisance created to all the people living in the street and to the public 
who used it, with their ordinary carriages and foot passengers ? 

The corporation were very anxious for it. 


1694. Lord Carlingford.| Have you ever heard of a tramway company or of 


“tramway promoters who would be prepared io buy up the frontage property of 
the street in order to make their line and widen the street ? 


No. 


1695. Earl of Redesdale.] Do not many tramways pay a very good dividend ? 

I think some of them do, but not all. I see there has been recently an 
injunction preventing a tramway company in London from paying any dividend 
at all. 


1696. That is until they put their tramway in proper order, is it not ? 
Yes. 


1647. Chairman.| Have you any observations to make to the Committee 


_ upon Section 28 of the Act, with respect to the repairing of roads by tramway 


companies ? 
By that section the whole question as to how the roads upon which the tram- 
ways will run are to be kept in repair is raised. ‘The general principles upon 
which the tramway legislation should be based would appear to be a complete 
reservation of a fair share of profit to the public, either in the way of a general 
or local taxation, or reduction of fares or improvement of the roads, or in some 
other way. There should be some better security in any case for the proper 
maintenance of the way, so as to protect the public as far as possible from 
annoyance through their vehicles coming in contact with the tram rails. As a 
general rule there are great advantages in tramways in towns being laid and 
maintained by the local authorities; but it bas been suggested by Colonel 
Yolland, the chief inspector of railways, that in all cases whoever may have to 
lay them, and to maintain them in a state of good repair, it would be very desi- 
rable if possible that they should also be required to maintain the adjacent parts 
of the road between the tramways and the kerbs at the sides of the footpaths. 
Thus in a street 22 feet wide, one-third of the width is now occupied by the 
tramway, and two-thirds by the ordinary road, and it would appear to be an 
anomaly that two independent bodies should be required to do the work of 
repairing. It must, however, I think be admitted that Colonel Yolland’s pro- 
posal presents very great difficulties, and I doubt very mach whether it could be 
put in force. Colonel Yolland has also suggested, by way of keeping the tramways 
and the road in better repair, that where the tramways are laid in the streets of a 
town, the whole width of the street not occupied by the tramway should be laid if 
possible with the same material as is used for the tramways. He states that the 
traction on all sloping roads is less along the tramways than on the macadamised 
roads between the tramway and the kerbstones at the edges of the footpaths, and 
that the drivers of all heavy vehicles endeavour to get on the tramway with one 
wheel running on the tramplate,-and the other, or opposite wheel, on or as near 
to the other tramplate as possible, and hence the state of disrepair on the tram- 
ways is mainly due to the ordinary traflic being constantly brought upon it, 
and in running on the tramplate or dropping off the tramplates, ruts close to 
(15.) x3 the 


“Mr. Calcraft. 
24th March 1870, 
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Mr. Calcraft. _ the tramplates (inside or outside of them) are constantly formed; and he points _ 
: 24th March 1879. OUt that if the whole width of the streets were paved with the same material as: 8 
—————_is used for the tramways, there would not be the same inducement for the heavy | 
traffic to endeavour to get on to the tramway, To do this would, however, — 
perhaps involve a greater expense than the road authorities would like tor 

embark in. | Bs 


1698. In fact, you do not think that it would be possible to carry out those — 
suggestions? | oll 
J am afraid not. There is no doubt that it would have the effect of keeping 
the tramway and the road adjacent to it in better order, but I fear that the — 
expense would be too great. oe 


1699. Is there any other suggestion that you wish to make in connection — 
with the Act? ib . 

There is one other suggestion which I should like to offer.” Before applying — 
for a Provisional Order the promoters, as I have already stated, are required to _ 
advertise the fact setting out only the objects of the intended application. After — 
the Order is settled by the Board of Trade, the promoters are again required to 
advertise, but on this occasion they must advertise the Order in full. This is 
frequently avery expensive process, and there seems no reason why the advertise- — 
ment should contain more than the heads of the Order, as settled, especially as 
the advertisement states where copies of the Order can be obtained on payment — 
of a smal] fee. ys apg \ bis 


Le 
a 


170. Under what authority are they required to do that ? 
Under the Act of 1870. . fugit: 


1701. Do you think that the Board of Trade could do anything to see that: 
the tramways were kept in proper repair after they had been opened for 
traffic 2 ‘a 

It would be impossible, I think, to call upon the Board of Trade to see that 
the tramways all over the country were kept in good repair, and so to perform 
the duty which is now cast by the Act upon the local authorities; but there — 
might fairly be some amendment in the law, so as to enable some portion of the 
inhabitants of a town or locality to require the Board of Trade to send down — 
an inspector in the event of their being dissatisfied with the condition of the q 
tramway or the manner of working. I do not think it ought to be a duty of the 
Board of Trade to proceed against the company, or whoever has the duty of 
keeping the tramway and the adjacent road in order; but on receipt of the 
report of their inspector, the Board ef Trade might communicate with the locah oe: 
authorities and the tramway company, and call upon the authority, whoever it 
may be, who is entrusted with keeping the road and tramway in repair, to put 
it in a proper state of efficiency. This plan would require a little working out; 
but I see no practical difficulty in the Board of Trade being called upon to 
perform this duty. a a 


1702. Supposing that the inspector of the Board of Trade made an unfavour- 
able report as_to the condition of a tramway, what means would you give of 
enforcing upon the tramway company the duty of at once putting it in proper — 
order? > a 

Without going into all the details, what I should propose would be, that 
woever complained of the condition of a tramwa: should have a copy of the report 
of the Board of Trade sent to them, and that they should go to the stipendiary 
magistrates in Lendon, or to the petty sessions in the country, and that the 
stipendiary magistrate or the petty sessions should have power to require the | 
local authority, whoever it was, to enforce the law with regard to keeping the — 


tramway in order. Of course it would be necessary to have a penalty, 4 
1703. Has your attention been called to the 1 Ith section of the North Metro- 4 

politan Tramways (New Works) Act, 1877? = bia: a 
It has. . 1 it a iin 


3 i JES 

1704. Is it your opinion that it would be desirable to make the requirement 
contained in that section a general requirement ? 0 eae 
The inspectors of the Board of Trade certainly think that it would be a very, 
great assistance to them in inspecting a tramway, as it would enable ene 
s1f3 oe ieee know — 


= 
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know how it had been constructed. It would not be following the precedents 
with regard to railways. At the present moment until a railway 1s sub- 
mitted to the Board of Trade for inspection we know nothing about it officially, 


and the company have in some cases failed to comply with the suggestion of the 


Board of Trade to submit the plans of the construction of stations and other, 


works previously to their being made. 


1705. But is there not this difference between the case of railways and tram- 
ways, that railways are made upon their own land and tramways are made 
upon the public road; and that the proper construction of the Permanent way 
is of great importance wit! regard to the general traffic upon the roads ? 


Quite so. I may say that that clause is in some of the other Metropolitan 


Mr. Caleraft. 
24th March 1879. 


Tramways Acts as well as that one, and the Board of Trade have found no»: 


difficulty in carrying out the provisions of that section ; aud I do not see any 
reason why it should not be made general. 


1706. I observe that it requires a statement of the materials intended to be 
used, but that there is a proviso at the end that the word “materials ’’ is not to, 
include the materials used in paving any part of any street; why is that proviso 
put in; why should you not have a statement of the mode in which they are 
going to pave the street ? 

I cannot tell. I was never aware of the clause being put in, and I do not 


know how it was put in? 


1707. That might be a matter of very considerable interest to the public, 
might it not ? 

Very much so. 

1708. But on behalf of the Board of Trade you would have no objection to. 


such a clause ! 2 
Nove. 


-. 1709. Could you state to. thd Committee the number of local authorities who 


have made tramways themselves up to the present time ? 

Yes; in England, the Barton, Eccles, Winton, and Monton Local Board; the 
Birmingham Corporation ; the Bolton Corporation ; the Bristol Corporation ; 
the Manchester Corporation ; the Moss-side .Local Board; the Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne Corporation; the Newton Heath Local Board ; the Oldbam Corporation 5 
' the Rusholme Local Board; the Salford Corporation ; the Sheffield Corpora- 
tion ; the Wavertree Local Board ; and the West Derby Local Board; and in 
Scotland, the Dundee Board of Police ; the Glasgow Corporation, and the 
Greenock Board of Police. 


1710. Could you state to the Committee what powers the iocal authorities 
have of borrowing money for the purpose of laying down tramways ? 

By Section 20 of the Tramways Act, the local authority are authorised 
to borrow money for the purposes of a tramway; and under Section 21 


of the Local Loans Act, 1875, local authorities are entitled to borrow - 


any loan which they are authorised to borrow; and, therefore, if by a 
Provisional Order or an Act they are authorised to make a .tramway, they 
would be authorised to borrow the money for that purpose under the Local Loans 


Act. Any local authority may apply at the Local Government Board for official — 


sanction to the securities proposed to be issued by them, and if the sanction is 
given the securities are indisputable. 


1711. I see that under Section 8 of the Stoke-upon-Trent Provisional Order, 
a penalty of not exceeding 5/. a day is imposed upon the promoters of the 
tramway if they do not maintain their part of the road in proper condition; that 
applies to the rails, but does it apply also to the road between the rails and the 
18 inches beyond ?. 

Certainly to the road between the rails and to the 18 inches beyond. 


1712. Is that penalty, in addition to the power which the local authority has 
of doing the work themselves, at the cost of the tramway company ? 
It is. 


1713. In fact there would be two modes by which, under this Provisional 
Order, they might be compelled to 0 keep the road in proper repair? 
5 that, is the case. 


_ ¥714. Who would be the prosecutor under that Section 8; would it be open 
@  (15.) x4 to 


a 
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Mr. Caleraft. to any person injured by the state of the road to proceed against the company 

4 79, for that penalty, or would it be confined to the local authority? im 
4th March 1879. : : 2 ag } 
So far as I can see, it would be open to any one to prosecute under Scction 8, ‘4 


1715. Then there would be a power of inflicting a penalty upon the proprietors — 
of the tramway by summary procedure, at the rate of 5/. a day for every day 


that the road was out of order, in a case in which the local authority neglected 
their duty ? 


Exactly so, 


Orders ? re ) 
No, I think only in the steam Provisional Orders; in all the steam Provisional Hl 
Orders it is inserted. 


1717. Have you any observations to make with respect to the amount of the 
penalties, either in the General Act or in the Provisional Orders ? iB 

I think the penalties which are provided for in Clause 15 of this Order are — 
rather high. 


; 
1716. Is a similar clause inserted in most of the Board of Trade Provisional 


1718. What are those penalties ? . 
That clause says: “ The promoters or any person using steam or any mechanical 
power on any of the tramways contrary to any of the restrictions, requirements, 
and conditions set forth in the Schedule A. to this Order annexed, or to any 
restriction, requirement, or condition added thereto or substituted therefor. by 
any Order made by the Board of Trade under the authority of this Order, shall for 
every such offence forfeit to Her Majesty a sum of 100 /., and also in the case 
of a continuing offence a further sum of 50 J. for every day. after the first, during 
which such offence continues, and any sum so forfeited may be recovered in 
any court of record.” The Committee of the House of Commons, upon whose 
recommendation these clauses were drawn up, thought that as steam was a 
~ new thing there ought to be a very large penalty to show the importance of the : 
promoters fulfilling all the conditions and requirements of the Order; and for — 
that purpose it was provided that the penalty should be recoverable in any court 
of record, which is not such a simple matter as obtaining a summary conviction. 
I think it would answer the purpose just as well if the penalty was reduced; 
and, instead of being recoverable in a court of record, it might be recovered 
summarily like the other penalties in the Tramways Act. 


1719. You think that in that case it is more likely that they would be pro- q 
ceeded against ? 3 tt 
I think so. 


1720. There is, at the end of that section, a very important proviso, by which 
the Board of Trade has power, if the conditions in Schedule A. to this Order 
are not complied with, to suspend the use of steam upon the tramway 


altogether; do you propose to insert that proviso in all such Provisional 
Orders - 


Yes. 


1721. And have the promoters accepted it > 
Yes. 


1722. Lord Colville of Culross.] General Hutchinson said he did not consider 
that there were any tramways in this country at present strong enough to use 
steam, and he said that the Board of Trade could suggest a weight of rail; are 
you able to give any evidence on that point ? p 

With regard to that reply of General Hutchinson’s, I think what he meant to F 
say was, not that there was no tramway which was suited for steam at the present — 
moment, but that there was no tramway which would not be knocked to pieces / 
in the course of a year or two if steam was used upon it; not that it would be 
dangerous at the present moment to use steam carriages upon it, but that it was — 
not constructed sufficiently strongly to stand the wear and tear of steam. 


1723. Are you aware whether General Hutchinson, or the officers of the _ 
Board of Trade, have considered that question about the weight of rail yet? 
“Yes; General Hutchinson has asked me to put in this statement. He says 
that, on further consideration, he thinks that it would be hardly expedient to lay 
down any minimum weight for tram rails, as so many circumstances would tend — 


to # 


| 
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toinfluence it namely; first, the’ form of rails: secondly,:the mode of fixing; and 
the distance ofthe supports ; thirdly; thei width of the gauge 3: and,; fourthly, the 
engine or machine; each case, therefore, would; iave to; be considered:on /itsiown 
merits: ° Then oie!of your \Lordships asked, I think, the relative:weights! of.com- 
pressed air engines, engines without fires, and ordinary: locomotive engines: 
General’ Hutchinson:tells me) that the! compressed air engine ‘and carriage:com: 
bined): ‘as: used. at Nantes, weighs six tons, anda car-load of 30 passengers’ would 
weigh two.tonsymaking altogether eighttons: The compressed air engine, separate 
froth the caras used vat Paris; weighs nineitons, the car! two tons; and acload of 46 
passengers! three tons ;:'making 14 tons altogether! . Theengine, without: fire; at 
Paris*weighs! 8%'tons,; ‘and’ the car and passengers, as before, weigh five ‘tons ; 
making altogether'13%tons.! ‘The ordinary locomotive: engine: weighs from six 
tons''to eight tons, and the car and passengers, as before, weigh five tons ;; making 
altogether about Ll tons. ‘ ner guigenug Jedi bas sods ad 
1724. Chairman.] With respect to the question of the weight of the rails under 
the seventh section of your. Provisional Order,’ I see ‘you require that the’ rails 
should be such as the Board of Trade mayapprove’; would you see any objection 
to the Board of Trade being specially required to consider the width of the 
groove in the rail, so as'to prescribe a groove which would not admit an ordinary 
carriage wheel? _ sic 
No, none‘ at all.) bs od ootdiounod edt isd? bowhwW 


1725. Lord Carlingford.| Do you know whether the local authorities, of 
which you told us just now, as being the owners in some sense of tramways, not 
only own the tram line, but work it + 

They are not allowed by the General Act to do so; they must lease it. 


1726, Earl of Redesdale.| Has the Board of Trade come to any conclusion as 
to the best formation of a tramway ? 

I should say not; but that is an engineering question which I feel hardly 
competent to go into. 


1727. A great number of the tramways are very bad, are they not? 
Some of the earlier ones are certainly not satisfactory. 


1728. In what way are they mostly proposed to be laid now; with longitu- 
dinal sleepers, or in what way? 
That is a point as to which I am afraid I cannot answer you. 


1729. Chairman.] If it was required that they should give the Board of 
Trade a plan of the mode in which they were about to construct their perma- 
_ nent way, and if you had full power of inspection and of prescribing the width 


of the groove, and other matters of that kind, that would give you a much 


_ greater power than you have at present of seeing that the tramways were 
adequately constructed so as not to become a nuisance to the general traffic of 
the roads, would it not? 

I think it would. 


1730. Lord Carlingford.] Do you think that there is an increasing tendency 


Mr Kabra 
24th March 1879, 


upon the part of the local authorities to lay down the tramways themselves and | 


to become the owners of the tramway lines ? 
Yes, I think there is on the whole. I think the local authorities recognise the 
advantage of having the tramways under their control. 


1731. Do you think there is a very great advantage in the owner of the road 
being also the owner of the tramway line ? 

Yes, and also in making what agreements they like in the lease which they 
give. 

1732. Chairman.| In some of the cases which you mentioned, in which the 
local ‘authorities have laid down the tramway, were they in rural or semi-rural 
districts, if I may so describe them ? 

Yes, extending into the suburbs of towns but not in country roads. 


1733. You have no case, I suppose, of a local authority in a purely rural 
district having done such a thing ? 

No, I think I may say we have none. I have here the regulations drawn up 
for the working of the steam tramway at Nantes— (handing in some Papers.) 


(15.) Y 1734. May 


Mr. Caleraft. 
4th March 1879. 
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1734. May the ‘Committee take this Provisional Order in the Stoke-apon . 
Trent case as embodying the» regulations which. the Board of Trade’ ¢ 
desirable, so far as their present powers extends ovr ose : smidosi: <6 Bras 
Yes, I think’so. A noble Lord wished for some estimate’ of the ‘expense: of the 
Scott-Moncrieff system. I have seen Mr. Scott-Moncrietf, who informs me that’ 
he stated in his evidence before the Select Committee on Tramways in 1877, 


his estimate of the cost of working his system’ was 4 d. per mile, including: # 
supply of the motive power, lighting, /cleaning,) and drivers’ wages... He. 
since stated to’ me that’ he has no reason to alter the views which he t 
expressed. ‘With regard to the cost of the machinery, he states that the dif 
ence'in the price when made in small or large quantities ‘is so great as to. rea 
an estimate based upon the limited experience hitherto obtained unreliabl 
Roughly. speaking, however, he states that the cost of each: pneumatic car wi 
be about 600/., and that pumping machinery costing 1,000./. should: bé amp 

sufficient to keep up a service of 1,000 car, miles sper Hayden Tos a 


1735. Lord Hartismere.] How is that cost 
Fourpence per mile run, I-should say, . 
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>. The Witness is directed to withdraw. - fs. 4.) .: svooty 
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Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Monday, next,...,- oe 
bol clea , at Eleven o'clock. a 
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APPENDIX. 


PAPER handed in by Mr. Calcraft. 


STOKE-UPON-TRENT, FENTON, LONGTON, AND DISTRICT 
TRAMWAYS. 


ORDER authorising the Construction of Tramways in the Townships of Shelton, 
Penkhull-with-Boothen, Fenton Vivian, Fenton Culvert, and Lane End or Longton, all 
in the Parish of Stoke-upon-Trent, in the County of Stafford. 


1. THis Order may be cited as “ The Stoke-upon-Trent, Fenton, Longton, and District 
Tramways Order, 1879.” 


2. The provisions of the Lands Clauses Acts (except with respect to the purchase 


and taking of lands otherwise than by agreement, and with respect to the entry upon A 


lands by the Promoters of the undertaking), and of the Tramways Act, 1870, are 
hereby incorporated with this Order, except where the same are expressly varied by this 


Order. 


3. The several words and expressions to which by the Acts in whole or in part incor- 
porated with this Order meanings are assigned, have in this Order the same respective 
meanings: 

Provided that the expression “the tramways” or “the undertaking” shall mean the 
tramways and works and undertaking by this Order authorised. 


Promoters. 


4. The North Staffordshire Tramways Company, Limited, shall be the Promoters for 
the purposes of this Order, and are in this Order referred to as “ the Promoters.” 


5. The Promoters may by agreement from time to time purchase and acquire such 
lands as they may require for the purposes of the undertaking, and may from time to 
time sell or dispose of any such lands which may not be necessary for such purposes, pro- 
vided that they shall not at any time hold more than five acres of land. 


Construction of Tramways. 


6. The Promoters may construct and maintain, subject to the provisions of this Order, 
and in accordance with the plans and sections deposited for the purposes of this Order, 
the tramways hereinafter described, with all proper rails, plates, offices, weigh-bridges, 
stables, carriage-houses, warehouses, works, and conveniences connected therewith, or for 
the purposes thereof, and may work and use the same. 


The tramways authorised by this Order are— 


No. 1. A Tramway (single line), two miles four furlongs five chains and forty-two 
links in length, commencing in Liverpool-road, Stoke-upon-Trent, at the junction 
of that road with the Shelton Old Road, passing thence southward along Liverpool- 
road, High-street, and Church-street, Stoke-upon-Trent; High-street West, High- 
street East, Market-street, and King-street, Fenton; and Church-street, Longton; 
and terminating therein opposite to the eastern pier of the front entrance gateway 
to Bank House. 

No. 2. A Tramway (single line), five furlongs and six chains in length, commencing 
in High-street, Stoke-upon-Trent, by a junction with Tramway No. 1, at the 
junction of High-street, Stoke-upon-Trent, with London-road, passing thence in a 
south-easterly direction along London-road, and terminating therein at a point 
opposite James-street. 

No. 24. A Tramway (single line), one chain and fifty links in length, commencing in 
High-street, Stoke-upon-Trent, at or near the junction of High-street with London- 
voad, and terminating in London-road by a junction with Tramway No. 2. 

No. 3. A Tramway (single line), one furlong six chains and twenty-two links in length, 
commencing at or near the junction of Wharf-street with Glebe-street, Stoke-upon- 
Trent, and passing along Glebe-street, in a south-westerly direction, and terminating 
in Church-street, by a junction with Tramway No. 1, at a point opposite the north- 
western corner of Boothen-road. 

(15.) Z No. 4. 
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No. 4. A Tramway (single line), one furlong six chains and ten links in length, com- 
mencing by a junction with Tramway No. 3, at a distance of twelve yards or there- 
abouts from the commencement thereof, passing thence southerly along Wharf 
street into High-street West, Fenton; and terminating therein by a junction with 
Tramway No. 1, at a point opposite to the south-eastern corner of the pier of the 
bridge over the River Trent. ! 


All the before-mentioned tramways will be made, and pass from, in, through, or into the 
following parish, townships, or extra-parochial places, or some or one of them; that is to 
say, the townships of Shelton, Penkhull-with-Boothen, Fenton Vivian, Fenton Culvert, 
and Longton or Lane End, all in the parish of Stoke-upon-Trent. 


7. The tramways to be constructed under this Order shall be constructed on a gauge 
of four feet, and with two grooved rails such as the Board of Trade may approve: Pro- 
vided that the Board of Trade may from time to time, upon the application of the road _ 
authority, require the Promoters to adopt and apply such improvements in the tramway, 
including the rails thereof, as experience may from time to time suggest, having revard 
to the greater security of the public and advantage to the ordinary traffic; and the Pro- 
moters shall, with all reasonable dispatch, comply with any order made by the Board of 
Trade for the purpose of carrying out any such improvements. 


8. The Promoters shall at all times maintain and keep in good condition and repair the 
rails of which any of the tramways for the time being consist; and if the Promoters at 
any time fail to comply with this provision or with any of the requirements of section 
twenty-eight of the Tramways Act, 1870, they shall be subject to.a penalty not exceeding 
five pounds for every day on which such omission continues ; and such penalty may be 
recovered as by section fifty-six of the said Act is provided. 


9. If any road authority hereafter alter. the level of any road along or across which 
any of the tramways is laid or authorised to be laid, the: Promoters shall from time to = 
time alter or (as the case may be) lay their rails so that the ‘uppermost surface thereof 
shall be on a level with the surface of the road as altered. — ; 


10. ‘The Promoters may from time to time hereafter make all such crossings, passi 
places, sidings, junctions, and other works, in addition to those particularly specified in _ 
and authorised by this Order, as may from time to time be necessary or convenient to the 
efficient working of the tramways, or any of them, or for providing access to any stables 
or carriage sheds or works of the Promoters, subject to the approval of the road authority: 
Provided that in the construction of any such works no rail shall be so laid that aless 
space than 9 feet 6 inches shall intervene between the said rail and the outside of the _ 
footpath oneither side of the road, if any owner or occupier of premises abutting on ‘the — 
place where such rail is proposed to be laid, by writing under his hand addressed to the 
Promoters, express his objection thereto. 


11. Where, by reason of the execution of any work affecting the surface or soil of any 
road along which any of the tramways are laid, it is, in the opinion of the road authority, 
necessary or expedient temporarily to remove or discontinue the use of such tramway, or 
any part thereof, the Promoters may, subject to such conditions and in accordance in all 
respects with such regulations as the road authority may from time to time make, construct 
in the same or any adjacent road, and, with the like consent, subject to the like conditions 
and in accordance with the like regulations, maintain, so long as occasion may require, 
‘a temporary tramway or temporary tramways in lieu of the tramway or part ofa tramway 
so removed or discontinued. T 

If any difference arises between the Promoters and any road authority with respect to 
the reasonableness of any regulations, or with respect to the mode of constructing » ny 
temporary tramway or tramways, under the authority .of this section, the same shall be 

_ settled in the manner specified in Section 33 of the Tramways Act, 1870, for the settle- 
ment of the differencesin the said section mentioned. , 7 


12, Any paving, metalling, or material excavated by the Promoters in the construction _ 
of their works from any road under ithe jurisdiction .or control iof any road authority — 
may be applied by the Promoters, ‘so far as may be mecessary, in or towards the rein. _ 
stating of such road, and the maintenance, for six months after completion of any of 
the tramways within the district of such road authority, of so much of ‘the roadway of such 
road.on either side of such tramways as the Promoters are by this Order required to a 
maintain ; and the Promoters :shall, if »so required, deliver the surplus paving, metalling, — 
or material not used or required ‘tobe retained for the purposes aforesaid to the surveyor ¥ 
for the time being of.such road authority, or to such person or persons as he may appoint 4 
to receive the same: Provided that if, within seven days after notice in writing to the — 
road authority that the surplus of such paving, metalling, or material is ready for removal, a 
such surplus is not removed by the said surveyor, .or -by some other person or persons By 
named by him for thatpurpose, such surplus paving, metalling, or material shall absolutely = 
vest in and belong tothe Promoters, and may be dealt with, removed, .and disposed of by ; 
them in such-manner as they may think fit. Any difference between the Promoters and — 
any road authority or surveyor or other person with reference to any of the matters afore- 
said shall be determined in manner provided by the Tramways Act, 1870, with respect to 

_all differences between the Promoters and any road authority. Oo NeUEED an 
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13. No part of the tramways shall be opened for public traffic until the same has been 
inspected and certified to be fit for such traffic in accordance with the Tramways Act, 
1870, and the Board of Trade have, by,an order signed by the Secretary or an Assistant 
Secretary of the said Board, authorised the same to be opened for such traftic. 


Motive Power. 


14. The carriages used on the tramways may, subject to: the provisions of this Order, 
be moved by animal power, steam power, or any mechanical power : 

Provided always, that the exercise of the powers hereby conferred with respect to the 
use of steam or any mechanical power shall be subject to the restrictions, requirements, 
and conditions set forth in the Schedule A. to this Order annexed respectively, and to any 
restrictions, requirements, and conditions which may be added thereto or substituted 
therefore respectively by any order which the Board of Trade may, and which they are 
hereby empowered to make from time to time, as and when they may think fit, for 
securing to the public all reasonable protection against danger in the exercise of the 
powers by this Order conferred with respect to the use of steam or any mechanical power 
on the tramways. 


15. The Promoters or any person using steam or any mechanical power on any of the 
tramways contrary to any of the restrictions, requirements, and conditions set forth in the 
Schedule A. to this Order annexed, or to any restriction, requirement, or condition 
added thereto or substituted therefore by any order made by the Board of Trade under 
the authority of this Order, shall for every such offence forfeit to Her Majesty a sum 
of one hundred pounds, and also in the case of a continuing offence a further sum of fifty 


_ pounds for every day after the first during which such offence continues, and any sum so 


forfeited may be recovered in any court of record: Provided always, that, whether any 
such penalty has been recovered or not, the Board of Trade, in case in their opinion the 
Promoters or any person using steam or any mechanical power on the tramways under 
the authority of this Order have or has made default in complying with any of the restric- 
tions, requirements, and conditions set forth in the Schedule A. to this Order annexed, or 
with any restriction, requirement, or condition which may have been added thereto or 
substituted therefore as aforesaid, may by order direct the Promoters or such person to 
cease to exercise the powers aforesaid, and thereupon the Promoters or such person shall 
cease to exercise the powers aforesaid, and shall not again exercise the same, or any of the 
same, unless with the authority of the Board of Trade. 


16. Subject to the provisions of this Order, the Board of Trade may from time to time 
make, and when made may rescind, annul, or add to bye-laws with regard to any of the 
tramways upon which steam or any mechanical power may be used under the authority of 
this Order, for all or any of the following purposes; that is to say, 

For regulating the speed at which engines and carriages may be driven or propelled 
along the tramways: 

For limiting the speed at which engines and carriages may be driven or propelled 
along the tramways when approaching facing-points or any places specified in any such 
byelaw : 

len regulating the use of the bell whistle or other warning apparatus fixed to the 
engine : 
or regulating the emission of smoke or steam. from engines used on the tramways: 
For providing that engines and carriages shall be brought to a stand at the intersection 
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of cross streets and at such places as the Board of Trade may deem proper for securing 


safety : 

For regulating the entrance to, exit from, and accommodation in the carriages used on 
the tramways, and the protection of passengers from the machinery of any engine used 
for drawing or propelling such carriages : 

For providing for the due publicity of all bye-laws in force for the time being in relation 
to the tramways. 


17. Any person offending. against or committing a breach of any of the bye-laws made 
by the Board of Trade under the authority of this Order shall be liable to a penalty not 


_ exceeding forty shillings. 


The provisions of the Tramways Act, 1870, with respect to penalties imposed by bye- 
laws, and the recovery of such penalties, shall apply to any penalty for non-observance of 


} any bye-law made by the Board of Trade under the authority of this Order. 


18. The provisions of the Tramways Act, 1870, relating to the making of bye-laws by 
the lscal authority with respect to the rate of speed to be observed in travelling on the 
tramway, shall not authorise the local authority to make any bye-law sanctioning a higher 
rate of speed than that prescribed by this Order at which engines are to be driven or pro- 
pelled on the tramways under the authority of this Order ; but the local authority may, 


‘if they think fit, make bye-laws under the provisions of the said Act for restricting the 


rate of speed to a lower rate than that so prescribed. 


19. All orders and bye-laws made by the Board of Trade under the authority of this 


Order shall be signed by the Secretary or an Assistant Secretary of the Board of Trade, 


and when so signed: the same shall be deemed to have been duly made in accordance with 
the provisions of this Order. 
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Appendix. 20. Where the Promoters or any person intend to use steam or any mechanical power 
under the authority of this Order on the tramways, or any part thereof, they or he shall 
As to contracts with give two months’ previous notice of such intention to every road authority within whose 
ead auth Fes district the tramways, or any part thereof, upon which they or he intend to use such 
Perbanicnl hewes power are or is situated. on ; 
is to be used. Where, at the time of the giving any such notice, any contract, agreement, or arrange- 
ment is in force with respect to the user by the Promoters or such person, or the paving 
| and keeping in repair of the whole or any part of the roadway of any road within the district 
| of such road authority upon which such tramways or such part of such tramways are or is 

: laid, or with respect to the payment by the Promoters or such person to such road authority 
of any annual or other sum in relation to such user, paving, and keeping in repair of such 
road, then, and in every such case, with the consent of the Board of Trade, it shall be 
lawful for the Promoters or such person by such notice, or for such road authority, by 
notice to be served upon the Promoters or such person, not later than two months after _ 
the receipt by such road authority of such first-mentioned notice, to determine such con- " 
tract, agreement, or arrangement, and thereupon such contract, agreement, or arrangement, — 
shall, from and after the commencement of the use of steam or any mechanical power upon 
such tramways, or such part thereof, be determined and of no effect. — 

Before using steam or any mechanical power on the tramways, or any part thereof, and 
thereafter from time to time, the Promoters or such person, and every such road — 
authority, may enter into any contract, agreement, or arrangement with respect to the 
user by the Promoters, or such person, or the paving and keeping in repair of the whole. 
or any part of the roadway of any road within the district of such road authority upon _ 
which such tramways or such part of such tramways are or is laid, or with respect to the 
payment by the Promoters or such person to such road authority of and annual or other _ 
sum in relation to such user, paving, and keeping in repair of such road, which they may — 
think fit and the Board of Trade may approve. ia 

In case any difference arises between any such road authority and the Promoters or 
such person as to the determination of any such contract, agreement, or arrangement, or _ 
in case any such road authority, after request in writing by the Promoters or such person, 
or the Promoters or such person after request in writing by any such road authority, 
during a period of one month after such request, refuse or fail to enter into any such con- 
tract, agreement, or arrangement, or to renew the same, or in case of any difference asto _ 
the terms of any such contract, agreement, or arrangement, or any renewal thereof, then 
and in every such case the difference with respect to such determination, or the reason- _ 
ableness of such refusal or failure, or the terms of such contract, agreement, or arrange= 
ment, or any renewal thereof, shall from time to time, on the appeal of either of the par- 
ties to the Board of Trade, be determined in manner provided by the Tramways Act, 
1870, with respect to all differences between the Promoters and any road authority, and 
thereupon the parties shall in all respects conform to such determination, and make and 
observe any contract, agreement, or arrangement thereby prescribed: Provided always, 
that while any such appeal is pending the Board of Trade may order that no steam or 
mechanical power shall be used on the tramways to which such appeal relates, and in case 
no such contract, agreement, or arrangement, or renewal thereof, is made, no steam or 
mechanical power shall be used on such tramways. . ; 

: Any moneys which may from time to time be received by such road authority under 
any such contract, agreement, or arrangement, or any renewal thereof as aforesaid, shall 
be applied hy them towards the expenses of repairing, improving, and maintaining the 
highways within their district, having regard, in the first instance, to the requirements of 

_ the roads upon which the tramways are laid. i) bee 


Ryiiees stcain Gr 21. Where steam or any mechanical power is used by the Promoters on the tramways 
mechanical power or any part thereof, no contract, agreement, or arrangement with respect to the user _ 
is used, contract = by the Promoters or such person, or the paving and keeping in repair of the whole 
with road authority, or any part of the roadway of any road within the district of any road authority _ 
not to be for longer ate Y, 798 Aner 
than two years at Upon which such tramways or such part of such tramways are or is laid, or with 
3 time. respect to the payment by the Promoters or such person to such road authority of 
any annual or other sum in relation to such user, paving, and keeping in repair of 
such road, shall continue in force for any period exceeding two years at one time, 


Traffic upon Tramways. 


Traffic upon 22. The tramways may be used for the purpose of conveying passengers, animals, 
tramways. goods, minerals, and parcels. me 
away carriages, 23. No carriages or trucks adapted for use upon railways shall be used upon the 
&e, not to be used. tramways. / ‘ 
Pronioters nok 24, The Promoters shall not be bound to carry, unless they think fit, any animals, — 
bound to carry goods, minerals, or parcels, other than passengers’ luggage not exceeding twenty-eight — 
goods. pounds in weight. ‘ ey 
Tolls. _ 
Tolls. 25. The Promoters may demand and take for every passenger travelling upon any of 


the tramways or any part thereof, including tolls for the use of the tramways and of 
carriages, and for motive power, and every other expense incidental to such conveyance, — 
any 
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vany tolls or charges not exceeding one penny per mile (and for this purpose the fraction 
of a mile beyond an integral number of miles shall be deemed a mile); but the Pro- 
moters may charge for any less distance than two miles any sum not exceeding two- 
pence. 


26. Every passenger travelling upon the tramways may take with him his personal 


luggage, not exceeding twenty-eight pounds in weight, without any charge being made 


for the carriage thereof; all such personal luggage to be carried by hand, and at the 
responsibility of the passenger, and not to occupy any part of a seat, nor to be of a form 
or description to annoy or inconvenience other passengers. 


27. The Promoters, at all times after the opening of the tramways or other part or 
parts thereof for public traffic, shall, and they are hereby required to run at least two 


carriages each way every morning in the week, and every evening in the week (Sundays, 


Christmas Day, and Good Friday always excepted), at such hours, not being later than 
seven in the morning, or earlier than six in the evening respectively, as the Promoters 
think most convenient for artizans, mechanics, and daily labourers, at tolls or charges not 


_ exceeding one halfpenny per mile (the Promoters nevertheless not being required to take 


any fare less than one penny), and the Promoters shall be liable to a penalty not 


' exceeding one pound for every day except as aforesaid on which they do not run such 


number of carriages as aforesaid, in accordance with the provisions of this section: 
Provided always, that the Promoters shall not be liable to any such penalty if the 
failure to run such number of carriages as aforesaid arises from circumstances over 
which the Promoters have no control; Provided that, in case of any complaint made 
to the Board of Trade of the hours appointed by the Promoters for the running 


of such carriages, the said Board shall have power to fix and regulate the same from 


-time to time. 


28. The Promoters may demand and take in respect of any animals, goods, minerals, 
or parcels conveyed by them on the tramways, except as is by this Order specially 
provided, including the tolls and charges for the use of the tramways, and for waggons 
or trucks, and for motive power, and every other expense incidental to such conveyance, 
any tolls or charges not exceeding the tolls and charges specified in the Schedule B. to 
this Order annexed, subject to the regulations in that behalf therein contained. 


29. The tolls and charges by this Order authorised shall be paid to such persons, 


‘and at such places upon or near to the tramways, and in such manner and under 


such regulations as the Promoters may by notice to be annexed to the list of tolls 
appoint. 


Miscellaneous. 


30. Where under the provisions of the Tramways Act, 1870, and this Order any matter 
in difference is referred to the arbitration of any person nominated by the Board of 
Trade, the provisions of the Common Law Procedure Act, 1854, shall apply in every 
such arbitration, and the decision of the arbitrator shall be final and conclusive and 
binding on all parties. 


31. With respect to notices, and to the delivery thereof by or to the Promoters, the 

following provisions shall have effect (that is to say) : 

(1.) Every notice shall be in writing or print, or partly in writing and partly in print, 
and, if given by any local authority or any road authority, shall be signed by 
their clerk or secretary : 

(2.) Any notice to be delivered by or to the Promoters to or by any local authority, 
or any road authority, or other body, or any company, may be delivered by 
being left at the principal office of that authority, body, or company, or of the 
Promoters, as the case may be, or by being sent by post in a registered 
letter, addressed to their respective clerk or secretary, at their principal office. 


32. The Promoters and any road authority may, subject to the provisions of this Order, 


_ from time to time enter into any agreements with respect to the construction, maintaining, 


removing, renewing, repairing, and using of the tramways situated within the district of 
such road authority, and the rails, plates, sleepers, and works connected therewith, and the 
facilitating of the traffic over the same. 


33. The Promoters shall make application to the Board of Trade for a Provisional 
Order, to be confirmed in the next Session of Parliament, authorising extensions of the 
tramways in the borough of Longton, along Market-street and High-street in that 
borough to where the borough boundary crosses the last-named street, and along Stafford- 
street, Flint-street, and Trentham-road, to where the borough boundary crosses the last- 
named road; and the Promoters shall do all such acts, matters, and things as may be 
necessary for the granting and confirming of the same; and in such case the town council 
of Longton shall be taken to have granted their consent to such application. 


_ 34. The Promoters shall pay all costs, charges, and expenses incurred by any local or 
road authority in relation to this Order. 


35. Notwithstanding anything in this Order contained, the Promoters or any persons 


using the tramways shall be subject and liable to the provisions of any general Act now A 


os) Z3 in 


Appendix. 


Passengev’s luggage. 


Cheap fares for 
labouring classes. 


Tolls for animals, 
goods, &c. 


Payment of tolls. 


Provisions as to 
arbitration. 


Forms and delivery 
of notices. 


Agreements 
between Promoters 
and road authorities 


As to extensions in 
the borough of 
Longton. 


Costs of local 
authorities. 


Saving for general 
cts. 


Appendix. 


Break power of 
engines. 


As to fittings of 
engines, &c. 


Inspection of 
engines, 


As to speed. 


_ use on the tramways. 
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in force, or which may hereafter be passed during this. or any future Session of Parlia~ — 
ment, relating to tramways, or by which any tax or duty may be granted or imposed for 
or in respect of tramways, or the passengers or traffic conveyed thereon, and to any con~ — 
dition, regulation, or restriction which may be imposed upon the use of tramways, or upon 
the use on tramways of animal power, steam power, or any mechanical power, by any 
such general Act as aforesaid. - 


SCHEDULE <A. 


Every engine used on the tramways shall be fitted with such mechanical appliances — 
for preventing the motive power of such engine from operating and for bringing such — 
engine and any carriage drawn or propelled by such engine to a stand, as the Board of ir 
Trade may from time to time think sufficient. el 


1 


Every engine used on the tramway shall be fitted— 


With an indicator by means of which the speed shall be shown 

With a suitable fender to push aside obstructions; and aa 

With a special bell, whistle, or other apparatus to be sounded as a warning when — 
necessary. | i'd 
Every such engine shall be free from noise produced by blast or clatter of machinery, — 
and the machinery shall be concealed from view at all points above four inches from the — 
level of the rails, and all fire used on such engine shall be concealed from view. ; 
The Board of Trade shall be at liberty from time to time to mspect any engine used 
on the tramways and the machinery therein, and may whenever they think fit prohibit — 
the use on the tramways of any such engine which in their opinion may not be safe for — 


bs 
i 


The speed at which engines may be driven or propelled along the tramways shall not — 

exceed the rate of eight miles an hour. bese ORD ae 
The speed at which engines may pass through movable facing-points shall not exceed 

the rate of four miles an hour. i 


a) 


if 


SCHEDULE B. 


-ToLtts and CHarcus ror ANimaALs, Goons, &c. 


Per Mile. 
Animals. s. d. 
For every horse, mule, or other beast of draught or burden - - perhead - 6 
For every ox, cow, bull, or head of cattle - - - st Pat ne = GRO 
For every calf, pig, sheep, or other small animal = - - - NG: - 8 


Goods and Minerals. 


For all coals, coke, culm, charcoal, cannel, limestone, chalk, lime, salt, sand, fire- 

clay, cinders, dung, compost, and all sorts of manure, and all undressed mate- 

rials for the repair of public roads or highways - - -, =. perton, — “Be 
For all iron, iron ore, pig iron, bar iron, rod iron, sheet iron, hoop iron, plates of 

iron, slabs, billets, and rolled iron, bricks, slags, and stone, stones for build- 

ing, pitching, and paving, tiles, slates, and clay (except fireclay), and for 

wrought iron not otherwise specially classed herein, and for heavy iron cast- 

ings, Including railway chairs - - SON Sa = ~ -  perton - 4 
For all sugar, grain, corn, flour, hides, dyewoods, earthenware, timber, staves, 

deals, and metals (except. iron), nails, anvils, vices, and chains, and for light 


iron castings =~ - - - - - - - -. per ton » =) Gala 
For cotton and other wools, drugs, and manufactured goods, and all other wares, 

merchandise, fish, articles, matters, or things - - - -  perton - 6 | 
For every carriage of whatever description - - - - -each 1 -— 


Small Parcels. 


For every parcel not exceeding seven pounds in weight - —- - | seach »= 730m 
For any parcel exceeding seven pounds and not exceeding fourteen pounds in 
weight - - - - - - - - - = - - each - § 
For any parcel exceeding fourteen pounds and not exceeding twenty-eight pounds bo 
in weight - = = - - - mobil faye = - each a toy 
For any parcel exceeding twenty-eight pounds but not exceeding fifty-six + a 


pounds in weight - ~— - ep fs Ma e er ’ 
For any parcel exceeding fifty-six pounds in weight, such sums as the Promoters may 
think fit : CO a 
Provided always, that articles sent in large aggregate quantities, although made up 
separate parcels, such as bags of sugar, coffee, meal, and the like shall not. be deen 
small parcels, but that term shall apply only to single parcels in separate packages. 
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Appendix. 
For the Carriage of Single Parcels of Great Weight. 


Per Mile. 
For the carriage of any iron boiler, cylinder, or single piece of machinery, or ss. d. 
single piece of timber or stone, or other single article, the weights of which, 
including the carriage, exceed four tons but do not exceed eight tons, such 
sum as the Promoters may think fit, not exceeding -  - =) per ton: 2) 
For the carriage of any single piece of timber, stone, machinery, or other single article, 
the ‘weight of which, with the carriage, exceeds eight tons, such sum as the Promoters 
may think fit. 


Regulations as to Tolls. 


A fraction of a mile beyond an integral number of miles shall be deemed a mile. 

For a fraction of a ton the Promoters may demand and take tolls and charges according 
to the number of the quarters of a ton in such fraction; and if there be a fraction of a 
quarter of a ton such fraction shall be deemed a quarter of a ton. 

With respect to all articles, except stone and timber, the weight shall be determined 
according to the usual avoirdupois weight. 

With respect to stone and timber, fourteen cubic feet of stone, forty cubic feet of oak, 
mahogany, teak, beach, or ash, and fifty cubic feet of any other timber, shall be deemed 
one ton weight, and so in proportion for any smaller quantity. 
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_ Ordered, Friday, 25th April 1879]:—Tuat a Select Committee be appointed to 
_ Inquire into the Seventh Schedule of the Annual Turnpike Acts Continuance Act, 1878. 


Committee nominated of — 


Lord George Cavendish. _ Mr. Clare Read. . 
Mr. Wentworth Beaumont. Mr. Spencer Stanhope. 
Mr. Beach. Mr. Salt. ‘ 

Sir Harcourt Johnstone. ts alk : 


i THat the Committee have power to send for Persons, ‘Papers, and Records. ey 
Tuat Three be the Quorum of the Committee. Mee neateen 
Tuar it be an Instruction to the Committee, that they have power to inquire and 
report to the House under what conditions, with reference to the rate of interest, ex- 
penses of management, maintenance of road, payment of debt, and term of years, or other 
special arrangements the Acts of the Trusts mentioned should be continued. © ie. 


» 


TuHAr all Petitions relating to the continuance or discontinuance of Turnpike Trusts 
be referred to the Committee. RS 


2 j 


' 


BURR OR WT Rochen othe See 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE 


Pe REP ORT 


a THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into. the SEVENTH 
SECTION of “The ANNUAL TuRNPIKE Acts CoNTINUANCE AcT, 
1878,” and who were instructed to inquire and Report to the House 
under what conditions, with reference to the Rate of Interest, Expenses 

Re? of Management, Maintenance of Roads, Payment of Debt, and Term 

Wa 3 Years, or other special Arrangements, the Acts of the Trusts mentioned 

should be continued ;_—Have agreed to the following REPORT :— 


1. WrrH respect to the Trusts named in the Seventh Schedule, your Com- 
mittee are of pein 


2. That the following Trusts should be allowed to expire on the Ist of 
November next :— 


| 


. ‘Backwater Bridge = Bond. 
Langport, Somerton, and Castle Cary. 
Newcastle-under-Lyme and Leek. 

Swindon, Calne, and Cricklade, Third District. 

4 Swindon and Christian Malford, or First District. 
Selby and Market Weighton. 


3. That the following Trusts should be continued to the Ist November 1880, 
and no longer:— y 


Manchester and Baty, New Road. 
Manchester, Oldham, and Austerlands. 
Prestwich, Bury, and Radcliffe. 


4. That the Worksop and Attercliffe Trust should be continued to the 25th 
of March 1881, and no longer; and that from and after the Ist of November 
.1879, those portions of the road which are situate within the borough of 
Sheffield and the district ‘of the Handsworth Urban Sanitary Authority, should 
cease to belong to the Trust; that the amount expended out of the tolls on the 
_ repair of the road after the last-mentioned date, should not exceed 1501. per 
_ annum; that the salaries should not exceed 50/. per annum ; and that no 
‘ge interest ‘should be payable on the debt. 


i 5. That thé Ridghills, Lanes, and Holehouse Trust should be continued to 
the 1st of November 1881, and no longer. 


«6. That. the following Trusts should be doueeea to the Ist of a 
by 1882, and. no longer :— 


- Sireetway, Wordsley Bren, Wolverhampton, and Cannock. 
_ Tamworth. oy : ' 


43. A J? ; a. ee 7: The 


he 


7 The following is a Erna io fie recommendations of ‘your 
in regard to each ‘Trust referred to them:— 


a) 


Comn 


y 
= 


. - | Term after which 
Counry. ‘al Name or Trust. Arrangements. \| _ the Trust i is- Som 


Dorset -  - | Backwater Bridge and Road 
Lancaster Manchester and Bury New Road - 


Manchester, Oldham, oie Auster- 
lands. 


} 


Prestwich, Bury, and d Radcliffe 


, 


Ridghills, Lanes, and Holehouse - | = : | | ; 1 November 188 


Somerset Langport, Somerton, and Castle} - 1 November 1879. 
Cary. Nee: athe 


Stafford - Neweastle-under-Lyme and Leek - eee, “a November 1879. _ 


Streetway, Wordsley Green, Wol- 
verhampton, and Cannock. 


Tamworth -_ ee ee Sats 1 November 188 


Swindon, Calne, and Cricklade, ’ ra. November 1879. 
Third District. Ae ; 


Swindon and Christian Malford, or 
First District. 


Selby and Market Weighton - 


Worksop and Attercliffe - | Portions of road to be 

relinquished. Amount 
expended in repair. 
of road not to exceed 
1501; per annum. 
Salaries not to ex- 
ceed 501, per ‘an- | 
num. No interest 
payable. 


\ 


- 24 June 1879. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Tuesday, 20th May 1879. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


ae Lord George Cavendish. Mr. Wentworth Beaumont. 
Wie pt ; Mr. Beach. 


Mr. Spencer Stanhope. 
_ Sir Harcourt Johnstone. Mr. Clare Read. 


Mr. Salt. 
Lord GEORGE CAVENDISH was called to the Chair. 


Manchester, Oldham, and Austerlands Turnpike Trust. 


Mr. Henry T. Milne, ‘Mr. Alderman Henry Patteson, 


Mr. Richard Henry Harwar, 
ally examined. 


i Mr. Hesheth Booth, and Mr. Zachary Mellor, were sever 


iM Motion made, and Question put, That the Trust be continued till Ist November 1880, 
| _ and no longer—(Mr. Beach).—The Committee divided : 


: 

i? ys Ayes, 3. ‘Noes, 2. 

Mr. Wentworth Beaumont. Mr. Clare Read. 
Mr. Beach. — Mr. Salt. 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 


Resolved, That the Trust be continued till Ist November 1880, and no longer. 


Manchester and Bury New Road Turnpike Trust. 


Mr. Richard Radford and Mr. Henry Patteson were severally examined. 
Resolved, That the Trust be’ continued till 1st November 1880, and no longer. 


Prestwich, Bury, and Radcliffe Turnpike Trust. 


Mr. Thomas Statter, Mr. Alderman Henry Patteson, and Mr. Robert Peers were seve- 


= rally examined. 
| Resolved, That the Trust be continued till Ist November 1880, and no longer. 


Streetway, Wordsley Green, Wolverhampton, and Cannock Turnpike Trust. 


Mr. William Henry Phillips was examined. 
Resolved, That the Trust be continued till 1st November 1882, and no longer. 


= 


Tamworth Turnpike Trust. 


- Mr. Thomas Argyle was examined. 
Resolved, That the Trust be continued till 1st November 1882, and no longer. 


[Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 
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Friday, 23rd May ASTOR EA. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 
Lord GEorcr CaveNDIsH in the Chair. | 
; 


Mr, Clare Read. _ Mr. Beach. 
Mr. Wentworth Beaumont. © Mr. Spencer, Stanhope. 


Ridghills, Lanes, and Holehouse Turnpike Trusts. 


=e 
a 


Mr. William Broadbent was examined. AO i ‘ae 
_ Resolved, That the Trust be continued until 1st_N ovember 1881, and no longer.” 


% 


Worksop and Attercliffe Turnpike Trust: \ 4s, 


Mr. Henry Sweet Hodding, Mr. Robert Hadfield, and Mr. John Turner were severally ; 
examined. Pai at ~ 


Resolved, That so much of the Trust as lies within the borough of Sheffield andthe Hands- . 
worth Urban Sanitary District shall expire on the 1st November next, and that the re- 
mainder be continued till 25th March 1881, and no longer ; that not more than 1607, 

_ shall be spent on the repair of the roads; that the salaries shallnot exceed 50 J. per 
‘annum; that no further interest be paid. = = © 7h 


Resolved, That the following Trusts be allowed to expire on Ist N ovember next:— me 


: Backwater Bridge and Road. 
Langport, Somerton, and Castle Cary. 
Newcastle-under-Lyme and Leek. 
Swindon, Calne, and Cricklade (Third District). 
Swindon and Christian Malford (First District). 


, 


Selby and Market Weighton. 


‘ 


_ [Adjourned till Tuesday, 24th June, at Three o'clock. : 7 


¥ ’ ‘ . A 


« 


- Tuesday, 24th June 1879. - 


— 
i) 


MEMBERS PRESENT: | Lee peer 


. Lord Grore¢r Cavenpisn in the Chair. Resi? 
Mr. Clare Read. . | eee) ba Wentworth Beaumont. 


’ 


DRAFT REP ORT read the first and second time, amended, and agreed to, 


Question, That this Report, as amended, be the Report of the Committee to the House — 
—put, and agreed to. et are on ; i 


Ordered, To Report. 
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_ Ordered, by The House of Commons, to be Printed, 
24 June 1879. 
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O ered, by The House of Commons, to be Printed, 


Ordered,—[ Thursday, 3rd April 1879|:—THAT a Select Committee be appointed to 


inquire into the System under which Customs Duties are now levied in this Country 
on Wine, and into its bearings on the Fiscal and Commercial Interests of the Country. 


Tuart the Select Committee do consist of Seventeen Members. 


Committee nominated of— ak 
Mr. John G. Talbot. Mr. Ewart. ape 
Mr. Baxter. Mr. William Edward Forster. _ 
; Mr. Phipps. Mr. Cobbold. | ake 
. Mr. Charles Palmer. 1G Sir Joseph M‘Kenna. Bat. 
Mr. Hanbury. : Mr. Clare Read. ; 
Mr. Ritchie. : \ Mr. Jacob Bright. : 
ere Mr. Samuelson. eee ia Mr. Christopher Denison. _ 
3 Mr. Mulholland. Mr. Cartwright. si 


Mr. Whitwell. — san eae 2 Y 


THarT the Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers, and Records. 


Tuart Five be the Quorum of the Committee. 
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THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the System under 
which Customs DutTizs are now levied in this country on WINE, and 
into its bearing on the Fiscal and Commercial Interests of the country ; 


—Have considered the matters referred to them, and have agreed to 
the following REPORT :— 


Your Committee have had the advantage of hearing the opinions of 
experienced officers of the Customs and Inland Revenue, of Sir L. Mallet, who, 
during his official connection with the Board of Trade, and subsequently, has 
devoted much attention to the direct and indirect bearings of the wine duties ; 
of numerous witnesses largely interested, partly in the wine and spirit trade, 
partly in the export trade, with wine-producing countries; and of several 
foreign and colonial gentlemen, as representing various wine-growing interests. 
Your Committee are also indebted to the Foreign Office for consideration of a 
Memorandum as to “how the present scale of wine duties in Great Britain 
came to be established.” 

Your Committee have been mindful of the fact that the object contem- 


_ plated by the framers of the present duties, was to devise a system of duties 


that would facilitate the consumption in this country of genuine wine, under 
provisions ensuring the necessary safeguard against importation of spirit under 
the disguise of wine, to the detriment of the revenue derived from spirits. 
The basis of the existing system was described as that of “a very approximate 
relation to the spirit duty, which would be defended by a wine duty containing 
that relation, but would be ruined or seriously damaged if it were out of relation 


to the spirit duty.” . 


With that view 26 degrees was fixed as the limit of the alcoholic strength 
in wines called natural, and defined as wine “with only so much spirit added 
as is necessary to make it a merchantable commodity for the general markets 
of the world.” All wine below this standard became admissible at the rate of 
1s. duty per gallon, while'a duty of 2s. 6d. per gallon was imposed on all 
wines of higher strength up to 42 degrees, on the assumption that the spirit in 
excess of 26 degrees must be due to an artificial alcoholisation, partaking of the 
character of adulteration, inasmuch as it was held to have been introduced not 
for making the wine a merchantable commodity for the general markets of the 
world, but “‘ for the purpose of adapting it to the English market.” 

Your Committee are of opinion it has been conclusively shown that this 


assumption was erroneous. Witnesses, official and unofficial, have spoken to the 


existence of wines which, without the addition of extraneous spirits, have 


obtained a strength over 26 degrees. It has also been shown that there are 


many wines which cannot acquire a merchantable character for the general 
markets of the world without alcoholisation. The term natural wine in con- 


nection with a standard of 26 degrees, supposed to mark off two specifically 


distinct categories of liquid, appears to have been a misleading definition, due 


_ Solely to the limited practical knowledge as to the nature and character of wine 


which prevailed in this country at the time when the present duties were being 
framed. Your Committee fully recognise that the wish to give preferential 
advantage-to the wine products of any particular country in no manner entered 


_ Into the motives for a scale of duties subjecting wines of a certain class to 
_ disproportionately higher charges. It is sufficient, in refutation of such a sup- 


position, to point to the fact that the sarhe scale of duties applies to our own 


_ Colonies. : 


The attention of your Committee has been directed to the question, 


a avers. a2: . whether 


See Appendix. 


Mr. Seldon, 506, 


Vide Foreign 


Office Memoran- 


dum. ’ 


Vide Foreign 
Office Memoran-- 


' dum, 


Mr. Keene, 777. . "y 
Mr, Hunt, 17-24. 


Mr. Baker, 
343-6. 


Mr, Young, 
935-950. 
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whether there are grounds for apprehending that the admission of wines at a — 
material reduction in duty would be attended with the danger of leading to — 
illicit distillation, to the detriment of the revenue. The witnesses from the a 
Customs dismissed, as unreal, the idea that any active illicit distillation was — 
likely to be practised from wine, if it could be introduced more cheaply. The — 
Inland Revenue witnesses, however, were not willing to concur explicitly in — 
this opinion. They pointed to the increased profit to be gained by illicit | 
operations on a cheaper article as a possible inducement to serious renewal of a — 
now virtually obsolete fraud on the revenue, upon a scale which they were not 
prepared to say the Excise could successfully repress with the means now at 
its disposal. After careful consideration of all the evidence bearing upon this 
poipt, your Committee are of opinion that the danger of illicit distillation, conse- 
quent on a material reduction of the wine duties, is not considerable, and is — 
capable of being efficiently guarded against. a — 

Your Committee have heard numerous gentlemen connected with the wine ~ 7 
trade m its various branches, in reference to their experience as to the operation — “ 
of the duties on wine now in force. The capital points on which their evidence ~ 
converged are, 


1. ‘That the existing mode and scale of duties, though they stimulated a 
larger consumption of wine than had existed previously, have yet not been j 
calculated to promote that consumption which there would be reason to 
anticipate under a less onerous rate of duty. . i 

2. That the existing system operates disadvantageously to the consuming “i 
public, inasmuch as it is so framed as (practically) to hold out an induce- — 
ment for the manufacture of certain inferior wines.~ ~~ é; ae 


In regard to the first point, one experienced official from. the Customs — 
expressed his strong dissent. Mr. Seldon held firmly that no reduction of duty 
would lead to increased consumption of wine, Spanish or French. Against this — 
view is to be set the expressed opinion to the contrary of every witness having 
practical knowledge of the wine trade in this country. Mr. Gilbey, who has — 
unusual means for studying the consuming powers and tastes of the public, said a 
that the wine trade was a very limited one, and that a reduction of duty would 
increase it immensely. Mr. Willis, whose business brings him into connection 
with retail dealers and publicans, was confident that a reduction would lead toa 
rapid increase in the consumption of Spanish and Portuguese wines by his ¢ 
special class of customers. Messrs. Sandeman and Feuerheerd, both Oporto ~ 
merchants, were no less positive in their anticipations, which were concurred a 
in by two shippers from Xerez, Messrs. Houldsworth and Cosens. Thes¢, aa 
witnesses did not reckon merely on an increased importation of wines already 
well known in this country; they believed in the supply of large quantities of 3 
wine, in character acceptable to the tastes of those classes in this country that 
now either do not partake of wines at all or but in very limited degree, and 
they held that these wines are now excluded from importation by the heavy 
incidence of the duties on their value. This view was strongly. shared by 
several representatives of French wine-producing interests. Your Committee _ 
attach, however, most importance to the opinion expressed by persons of long 
practical experience with the trade and the taste of the country; and in connection 
with this portion of the inquiry they would draw attention to the fact that wine _ 
does not contain more than about 3 per cent. of the amount of proof spirit annu- 
ally consumed on an average in this country. | a 

As regards the second point, namely, that the existing duties have tended to 
deterioration in the manufacture of some wines, evidence has been iven by 
Mr. Gordon Clark, a leading commission wine agent. He said the present — 
system “has induced people engaged in the trade abroad to send us over wines — 
that are not perfectly matured,” the fermentation having been stopped by the © 
“addition of a large amount of spirits which has been just sufficient to bring © 
them over here.” Corroboration of this opinion, that a better matured, — 
healthier, and less alcoholised article could be introduced from Spain and Por- 
tugal than the sherries and ports now generally manufactured, if the incentive — 
to alcoholisation were removed which is offered by the existing scale of duty, 

will be found in the evidence given by Mr. Haurrie and by Mr. Feuerheerd. 
eee Your Committee have deemed it an important portion of its task to ing : 
ara into the bearings of the wine duties on the general commercial interests of 
0 Sinaia riley ‘ ; ; ' coun 
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country. The allegation that these duties have constituted a subject of com- 
_plaint on the part of foreign countries, notably such as largely produce wines 


over 26 degrees, has been fully confirmed. No witness with personal know- 
ledge of Spain and Portugal has failed to testify to the strong dissatisfaction 
in those countries at our ‘system of wine duties as operating prejudicially to 


_ their staple export. Your Committee reiterate their conviction that the charge 
freely made as to these duties having been conceived with the intention to 
favour France at the expense cf other countries, is without foundation. 


The fact, however, is indisputable that this erroneous impression prevails in 
Spain and Portugal, and that tariff regulations are in force in both countries 
which are injurious to British commerce. In Spain, goods of British origin 
have been rendered liable to heavy differential duties since 1877. These duties 
are avowed to be in retaliation fur what the Spanish Government persist in con- 
sidering to be the unfair treatment to which the bulk of Spanish wine is subject 


_ in this country through our duties. Much evidence of an important character 
_has b<en given as to the effect on British commerce of these differential duties 


by gentlemen who have had great experience in our export trade to Spain. 
Your Committee would draw attention to the facts spoken to by Mr. Johnson, 
Mr. Kell, Mr. Beaumont, Mr. Schwann, and Mr. Imhoff. Not only has British 
trade to Spain materially declined, but it. would appear that the full adverse 
effect of the differential. duties is in course of development. Still more 


_ Serious is the possible permanent transfer of branches of trade from this country 


to the manufacturers of other countries under the protection of commercial 


_ treaties which secure to the goods of these countries admission to Spain 
_ under conventional duties. The witnesses who have appeared before your Com- 
‘mittee, have dwelt on the difficulty of recovering their former position in the 


Spanish market, if the present displacement of business consequent on the opera- 
tion of differential duties should continue for any length of time. Your Com- 
mittee have, however, been repeatedly assured that there is reason to assume 


_ that av adjustment of our wine duties could be made the means for relieving 
British goods from the onerous tariff regulations at present in force. Similar 


evidence was given with regard to Portugal, where, though there are no differ- 


ential duties upon our commerce, yet the tariff is excessively high, and in 


many items practically prohibitory. 
Your Committee have considered if some modification of the duties were 
advisable, what mode of duty would be satisfactory to the trade, and in har- 


| mony with the fiscal interests of the country. The first point to be considered 


was whether the duty on wine should be regulated by an alcoholic test, and if 
so, then in what manner that test should be applied. By the existing system 


the test operates as a gauge, roughly dividing all wines into two categories, 
one being charged with a duty 150 per cent. in excess of the other, the 
“intention being thereby to assess wine, as Mr. Seldon said, “in a very 
‘approximate relation to the spirit duty.” As a practical manner of assess- 
ing wine to duty, this method has been much taken exception to, especially 


by some witnesses connected with the wine trade. The objection raised 
is that wine is a specific article, and should therefore be assessed as such, 
and not in reference to an ingredient’ “ entering into its composition and 
chemically combined with it.” This view was endorsed by a concurrence of 
Wine representatives—by Mr. Feuerheerd and Mr. Sandeman, by Mr. Houlds- 


_ worth and Mr. Cosens, by M. Teissoniére, and by M. Raoul Duval. The 
_ opinion that wine should be assessed to duty as a specific article apart from the 
degree of aicohol contained in it, was also strongly maintained by Sir L. Mallet. 


On the other hand, the propriety of such an assessment was combated by Mr. 


Young, wlio stated that, as representative of the “ views entertained by the 


Board of the Inland Revenue on the wine duties,” he framed his opinions 
exclusively in reference to the spirit duties. The gentlemen connected with 
the distillery interests, Mr. Currie, Mr. Graham Menzies, and Mr. Jamieson, 
have also given expression to the reasons which make them deprecate the appli- 
cation to wine of duty not regulated in reference to its alcoholic contents. 
Experts in such matters say that there is no test which they can apply whereby 
they can discern the degree to which any wine owes its strength to vinous 
fermentation only, or to superadded spirit. 

Your Committee have considered whether an ad valorem scale of duties 


‘might not be applied to all wines. All witnesses, official and technical, have 


278, Be. 3 concurred 
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Mr. Sandeman, 
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concurred in pronouncing such duties impracticable, and calculated direc 
invite fraud ; in this opinion your Committee concur. ; ae 
After full consideration of the evidence, your Committee have arrived 
the conclusion that in any alteration of the wine duties the alcoholic test sho 
be maintained. - ane 
A Return from the Customs shows that out of 18,429,305 gallons, the total 
importations of wine into the United Kingdom in 1875, only 2,183,655 gallons 
were over 38 degrees, and only 784,659 were over 39 degrees. Witnesses de | 
ing largely in Portugese and Spanish wines: to countries where 37 degrees is the 
Custom House limit of strength, have stated that they do not experience diffi. 
culty in introducing their goods at that standard. — a 
The settlement which your Committee believe would be satisfactory is the 
imposition of 1s. duty per gallon on wine up to a fixed limit of strength, higher 
than 26 degrees, to be fixed by the Executive, with a charge for every degree 
in excess of this limit, that shall bear approximate relation to the duty. 
degree paid by spirits. Your Committee, therefore, recommend a duty of 1s, 
with a limit of strength to be determined by the Executive, as a duty sound in. 
principle, and not in conflict with the fiscal interests of this country. “i 
A suggestion of very great importance has been made during the cour 
of this inquiry, which, in the opinion of your Committee, deserves consideratio 
Sir L. Mallet, speaking with the advantage of special knowledge on this partic 
point, stated that, in his opinion,.it would be in the public interest to adn 
wines of low price and strength at a lower duty than Is., under a double test 
fixed strength and fixed money value. The evidence of M.: Raoul Duval, bea 
upon this subject. According to his evidence, the class-of wine that would bene 
by such duty is now never imported ; and it would, therefore, be a new artic 
added to the trade with this country. Your Committee would observe that s 
witnesses connected with the wine trade of Spain and Portugal have 
“expressed themselves in favour of the proposal as advocated by Sir L. Malle 
Your Committee have not omitted to consider the fiscal results that may be 
consequent on the material reduction of the wine duties. i 
The consumption of wine is very far below what the country is capa 
of absorbing if the reduction of duties were such as to bring it within the reach 
of the masses. Your Committee are prepared to anticipate a sensible loss of — 
revenue in the event of a considerable reduction in the duties ; the opinion has 
however been expressed by Sir Louis Mallet and some other witnesses that n 
sufficient ground exists for apprehending that the permanent fiscal interest of 
the country must suffer from a lowering of the wine duties. | i 
In considering the possible fiscal results of reduced duties, your Committee 
have not overlooked the possibility of wines of high strength displacing the 
of spirits to some extent, and thereby affecting that important braneh of reven 
Apprehension of such displacetnent has been expressed by the officers of 
Inland Revenue, and by. all the witnesses representing distilling intere 
Mr. Young held strongly that the cheapness of alcoholised wines would ensut 
for them preference over spirits. Mr. Haig gave it as his decided opinion th 
aleoholised wines had already displaced and were displacing spirits; a 
Mr. Currie, speaking in behalf of the distillers of England, and Mr. Grah 
Menzies and Mr. Jameson for Ireland and Scotland, testified in the same sen 
Your Committee have been unable to satisfy themselves that there is evidence 
to the use of wine and spirits interfering with each other, or that the former: 
really displaced the latter. i 
_ Your Committee would suggest that a loss on the revenue from wine, if 
were not too important in amount, might be more than counterbalanced by th 
advantage to the general commercial interests of the kingdom, frem an increas 
trade with the wine-growing countries; and the consideration of the wine du 
may therefore properly be included ‘in negociations affecting our commer 
relations with those countriés. | | re) 
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The Committee deliberated. ies Bea : . Mgarat 8 (ae 

Motion made, and Question, “‘ That the Chairman do communicate with the Foreign — 
Office as to whether it might prove to be of advantage that Foreign Governments be in- 
formed of the existence of this Committee ”—(Mr. Cobbold)—put, and agreed to. 
| [Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o'clock. 
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Mr. Baxter. ' ~~ Sir Joseph M‘Kenna. 
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Mr. Mulholland. 


DRAFT REPORT, proposed by the Chairman, read the first time, as follows: __ 


‘1, Your Committee have had the advantage of hearing the opinions of experien 
officers of the Customs and Inland Revenue, of Sir L. Mallet, who, during his o 
connection with the Board of Trade, and subsequently, has devoted much attention to tl 
direct and indirect bearings of the wine duties ; of numerous witnesses largely intereste 
partly in the wine and spirit trade, partly in the export trade, with wine-produ 
countries; and of several foreign gentlemen as representing various wine-growing 
terests. Your Committee are also indebted to the Foreign Office for communication of: 
ee. } Memorandum as to ‘how the present sale of wine duties in Great Britain came to 
_ See Appendix. established.’ : 


xe “2. Your Committee began their inquiry by examining representatives of the Customs 
Inland Revenue Boards (as the two official bodies most conversant with the workin 
most interested in the effect of the wine duties) as to the opinion which, after experien: 
they may have arrived at in regard to the intrinsic value and policy of the exi 
system, if 


“3. In approaching the subject matters for investigation, your Committee have 
mindful of the fact that the object contemplated by the framers of the present duties 
to devise a system of duties that would facilitate the consumption in this country 
genuine wine, under provisions ensuring the necessary safeguard against importation 
spirit under the disguise of wine, to the detriment of the revenue derived from dut 
Px spirits. The basis on which the existing system was constructed was that of ‘a 
Bags approximate relation to the spirit duty, which would be defended by a wine duty 

aes taining that relation, but would be ruined or seriously damaged if it were out of re 
Seldon, 506. to the spirit duty.’ ' a 

Re “4. With that view 26 degrees was fixed as the limit of the alcoholic strength in wi 
. called natural, and defined as wine ‘ with only so much spirit added as is neces 
ign Office make it a merchantable commodity for the general markets of the world.’ All wine | 
um, p.17. low this standard became admissible at the rate of 1s. duty per gallon, while a dut 
__-2.s. 6d. per gallon was imposed on all wines of higher strength up to 42 degrees, or 
4 et : ; | -aSSt 
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assumption that the spirit in excess of 26 degrees must be due to an artificial alcoholisa- 
tion, partaking of the character of adulteration, inasmuch as it was held to have been 
introduced not for making the’ wine a merchantable commodity for the general markets 
of the world, but ‘ for the purpose of adapting it to the English market.’ 

\ 


«5. Your Committee are of opinion it has been conclusively shown thatthe limit thus fixed 
was erroneous. Witnesses, official and unofficial, have spoken to the existence of wines 
which, without the addition of extraneous spirits, have attained a strength over 26 degrees. 
Tt has also been shown to your Committee that there are many wines which cannot 
acquire a merchantable character for the general markets of the world without alcoholisa- 
tion. The term natural wine in connection with a standard of 26 degrees, supposed to 
mark off two spezifically distinct categories of liquid, appears therefore to your Committee 
to have been a misleading definition, due solely to the small practical knowledge as to the 
nature and character of wine which prevailed in this country at the time when the pre- 
sent duties were being framed. Your Committee fully recognise that} the wish to give 
preferential advantage to the wine products of any particular country in no manner 


‘entered into the motives for a scale of duties subjecting wines of a certain class to 150 per 


cent. higher charges. It is sufficient, in refutation of such a supposition, to point to the 
fact, abundantly demonstrated before your Committee, that the existing duties act greatly 
to the prejudice of the wine interests in our Colonies. 


 §, The witnesses representing the Customs and Inland Revenue that have appeared be- 
fore your Committee, while expressing preference for the continuance of the existing 
system as one that, in their opinion, has worked well on the whole, have yet distinctly 
admitted that these two Boards are not prepared to affirm the present mode and scale of 


_ duties on wine to be essential for the protection of the fiscal interests of the country, in 
so far as they are identified with the revenue derived from spirits. Two years ago a 


scheme of modified duties, involving a scale with four grades, and reduced dues on wine 
below 26 degrees, was drafted by the Commissioners of Customs, and this scheme, on 
consideration, was concurred in by the Inland Revenue Board. 


«7, The attention of your Committee has been directed to the question, whether there 
are grounds for apprehending that the admission of wines at a material reduction in duty 
would be attended with the danger of leading to illicit distillation, to the detriment of the 


‘revenue, On this head the evidence received from Customs and Inland Revenue officers 
| appears to-be conclusive. The witnesses from the Customs emphatically dismissed, as 


unreal, the idea that any active illicit distillation was likely to be practised from wine, if 
it could be introduced more cheaply. The Inland Revenue officers who appeared before 
your Committee were not willing to concur in this explicit opinion. They pointed to the 
increased profit to be gained by illicit operations on a cheaper article as the possible in- 


* ducement to serious renewal of a now virtually obsolete fraud on the revenue, upon a 


scale which they were not prepared to say the Excise could successfully repress with 
the means now at its disposal. Bearing in mind the circumstance that these witnesses 
professedly eame before your Committee as representatives of a Board primarily in- 
terested in the revenue derived from spirits, and that they were in a position to adduce 
all the grounds which official experience and watchfulness could furnish in support of 
their apprehensions, after careful consideration of their evidence, your Committee are of 


opinion that the danger of illicit distillation, consequent on a material reduction of the 


wine duties, is merely nominal. 


«8, Your Committee have heard numerous gentlemen connected with the wine trade 


in its various branches, in reference to their experience as to the operation of the duties 


on wine now.in force. The capital points on which their evidence converged are, 


“1, That the existing mode and scale of duties, though they stimulated a larger 


consumption of wine than had existed previously, have yet not been calculated to | 


promote that consumption which there would be reason to anticipate under a less 
onerous rate of duty. 
«2. That the existing system operates disadvantageously to. the consuming public, 


inasmuch as it is so framed as (practically) to hold out an inducement for the inferior 
manufacture of certain wines. 


«9. In regard to the first point, one experienced official from the Customs expressed 


his strong dissent. Mr. Seldon held firmly that no reduction of duty would lead to in- 


ereased consumption of wine, Spanish or French. Against this view is to be set the 


- expressed opinion to the contrary of every witness having practical knowledge of the 


wine trade in this country. Mr. Gilbey, who from the vast ramifications of his business 


throughout the country, has unusual means for studying its consuming powers and its 
tastes, said that the wine trade was a very limited one, and that a reduction of duty | 


would increase it immensely. Mr. Willis, whose business brings him into large con- 
nections with,retail dealers and publicans, was confident that the reductions would lead 
to a rapid increase in the consumption of Spanish and Portuguese wines by his special 


class of customers. Messrs. Sandeman and Feuerheerd, both from Oporto, were no less 
positive in their anticipations, which were concurred in by two eminent shippers from 


Xerez, Messrs. Houldsworth and Cosens. These witnesses did not reckon merely on an 


"increased importation of wines already well known in this country. They believed in the 
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supply of large quantities of wine, in character acceptable to the tastes of those classes : 
this country that now either do not partake of wines at all or but in very limited degree, 
and they held that these wines are now excluded from importation by the heavy incidence 
of the duties on their value. This view was strongly shared by several representatives of 
French wine-producing interests. Your Committee attach, however, most importance to 
the opinion expressed by persons of long practical experience with the trade and the taste 
of the country; and in connection with this portion of the inquiry it would draw attention _ 
to the fact that wine does not constitute more than about three per cent. of the amount of 
proof spirit annually consumed on an average in this country. As regards the second. 
point, namely, that the existing duties have tended to the deterioration of some wines, — 
interesting evidence has*been given by Mr. Gordon Clark, a leading commission agent, — 
and therefore not specially interested in any particular class of wines. He said the pre- — 
sent system ‘has induced people engaged in the trade abroad. to send us over wines that — 
are not perfectly matured,’ the fermentation having been stopped by the ‘ addition of a a 
large amount. of spirits which has been just sufficient to bring them over here.’ Corro- | 
boration of this opinion, that a better matured, healthier, and less alcoholised article — 
could be introduced from Spain and Portugal than the sherries and ports now generally 
manufactured, if the incentive to alcoholisation were removed which is offered by the 
existing scale of duty, will be found in the evidence given by Mr. Haurrie and by Mr, — 
Feuerheerd. Your Committee do not doubt that the superior sherry wines sent out by 
the most eminent firms are now less fortified than was generally the case some years ago; 
but in presence of the evidence before it, your Committee attach weight to j the state 
ment that a practical consequence of the present system of high duties, with a limit o 
42 degrees, has been to stimulate a mode of alcoholised manufacture, productive of 
article, not of a wholesome character, and which js brought into the market imperfectl 
matured, in order to secure for it a sale at the lowest price, 


ae 
A 


“10. Your Committee have deemed it a ca quire into the — 
bearings of the wine du of the country. The — 
allegation that on. the part of foreign — 
countries, notably such as | over 26 degrees, has been fully co 
firmed. No witness w pain and Portugal has failed to testify 
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grave authority that measures to that end might be found in a modification of the 


) 


“11, The attention of your Committee has been thus turned to satisfy itself, if some 


modification of the duties were advisable, as to what mode of duty would seem satisfactory 


to!the trade, and be in harmony with the fixed interests of the country. The first point 
to be considered was whether the duty on wine should be regulated by an alcoholic test, 
and if so, then im what manner that test should be applied. By the existing system the 
test operates as a gauge, roughly dividing all wines into two categories, one being weigh- 
ted with a duty 150 per cent. in excess of the other, the intention being thereby to assess 


wine, as Mr. Seldon said, ‘in a very approximate relation to the spirit duty.” Asa- 


practical manner of assessing wine to duty, this method has been much taken exception to, 
especially by witnesses-connected with the wine trade. The objection raised is that wine 


_ isa specific article, and should therefore be assessed as such, and not in reference to an 


ingredient ‘ entermg into its composition’ and chemically combined with it.’ This view 
was endorsed by a concurrence of wine representatives, by Mr. Feuerheerd and 


Mr, Sandeman, by Mr. Houldsworth and Mr. Cosens, by M. Teissoniére, and by M. 


Raoul Duval. The opinion that wine should be assessed to duty as a specific article 
_ apart from the degree of alcohol contained in it, was also strongly maintained by Sir L. 
Mallet. On the other hand, the propriety of such an assessment was combated by Mr. 


Young, who stated that, as representative of the ‘ views entertained by the Board of the 
Tnland Revenue on the wine duties,’ he framed his opinions exclusively in reference to the 
spirit dutres. The gentlemen connected with the distillery interests, especially Mr. Currie, 
have also given expression to the reasons which make them deprecate the application to 
wine of duty not regulated in reference to its alcoholic contents. After duly weighing 


__the evidence that has been given, your Committee are of opinion that the existing system 


of wine duties is not satisfactory, and calls for modification. 


~ “12. Your Committee have considered whether an ad valorem scale of duties might 
not be applied to all wines. Though there would seem much to be said in favour of such 
duties in theory, all witnesses, official and technical, have concurred in pronouncing them 
impracticable, and calculated directly to invite large fraud. Your Committee therefore 
dismiss all idea of imposing ad valorem duties on wines as quite contrary to good 


policy. 


‘\ 


13. After full consideration of the ample evidence by persons of practical experience 


as to the modifications that might be made in the wine duties, your Committee haye 
_ arrived at the conclusion that any effective improvement in the existing system demands 


that the change should be in the direction of, firstly, simplicity ; secondly, as far as pos- 


= 


_ sible, uniformity. | 


14, Mr. Sandeman furnished interesting examples of the difficulties that attend 


accuracy of tests, and this was further illustrated by Mr. Feuerheerd, who mentioned a 


_ parcel of his wine having been returned at different strength on two tests, by the Customs 
* authorities. Mr. Keene, of the Customs, an officer of great experience, has indeed ex- 


pressed himself with much confidence that it would be proper to subject wines over 26 
degrees to a duty of ltd. for every degree in:excess. In his opinion, the levying 
of these graduated duties would not be attended with any practical difficulty. 
Such a graduated scale has, however, been disapproved of by every witness who has been 


| questioned about it. Mr. Hunt and Mr. Baker, both. officers of the Customs Depart- 


-ament of 35 and 40 years’ standing, unhesitatingly stated that, in their opinion, a duty by 


degrees would lead to constant disputes with the merchants, and cause considerable 
trouble and labour. Your Committee attach weight! to the opinion expressed by 
Mr. Gilbey. That witness did not disguise his bias in favour of a nicely adjusted scale 


__ of duties applied by an alcoholic gauge to all alcoholic beverages. This idea, however, 


he admitted to be incapable of realisation, and therefore he advocated as the modification 


_ that alone could prove satisfactory (subject to a reservation to which attention will be 
_ presently called), an uniform duty of 1s. per gallon for wine up to a fixed limit of 


aleoholie strength. After mature’ consideration of the grounds against this view which 
have been adduced by the Inland Revenue officers, and the representatives of the dis- 


tilling interests, your Committee are prepared to recommend an uniform rate of duty 


with a fixed limit of strength as sound in principle, and not injurious to the fixed and 
commercial interests of the country. Your Committee are desirous, however, here to draw 


_ attention to the fact of an important suggestion having come under its notice, which will 


| be referred to in a subsequent paragraph, and the adoption of which would qualify an 


_ absolute uniformity of duty. 


15. Much evidence has been heard in respect of the degree of alcoholic strength - 


which it would be requisite to fix in order to comprehend all that can be fairly considered 
wine. A Return from the Customs shows that out of 18,429,305 gallons the total importa- 


“tions of wine into the United Kingdom in 1875, only 2,183,655 gallons were over 38 
_ ‘degrees, and only 784,659 were over 39 degrees. 


“16. No reason exists for thinking that this Return does not fairly represent the 


average strength of annual importation of wine. Witnesses dealing largely in Portu- 
gese and Spanish wines to countries where 37 degrees is the Custom House limit of 
strength, have stated that they do not experience difficulty in introducing their goods at 
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that standard. Your Committee are not disposed to lay down the particular degree whic! 
should be the limit for the admission of wine, but after consideration of the evidence as _ 
to. the existing margin for improving manufacture of wine, and of the-data embodied in — 
the above-mentioned Customs Returns, they are prepared to affirm that, in the event of a — 
reduction of the existing duties, the present limit of strength might also be safely lowered — 
by several degrees. . 


5 ° e Fe ° 7 Na 

17. Your Committee have been fully sensible of the delicate considerations which have — 
to be taken into account in arriving at a conclusion as to a rate of duty to be recom- — 
mended for adoption, and which cannot all be judged beforehand. a 


a 
i 
a 


“18. The evidence leaves no doubt on the mind of your Committee that the uniformity — 
which, in its opinion, it is desirable to secure, cannot be satisfactorily established by fixing q 
one intermediate rate between the existing ls. and 2s. 6d. duties. Thesettlementwhich your — 
Committee believe would be satisfactory is the imposition of 1s. duty per gallon on wine — 

up toa fixed limit of strength. Your Committee, therefore, recommend a duty of 1s, — 
with a limit of strength to be determined by the Executive, as a duty sound in principle, — 


and not in conflict with the fiscal interests of this country. 


“19. A suggestion of very great importance, involving departure from the uniformity 4 
just recommended, has been made during the course of this inquiry, which, in the opinion — 
of your Committee, deserves earnest consideration. Sir L. Mallet, speaking with the — 
advantage of special knowledge on this particular point, stated that, in his opinion, it 
would be in the public interest to admit wines of low price and strength at a low duty, 
under a double test of fixed strength and fixed money value. The evidence of M. Raoul — 
Duval, in reference to this matter, commands serious attention. Your Committee would — 
point out that, according to his evidence, the class of wines that would benefit in such 
- duty is now never imported ; that it would be a new article added to the trade with this — 
country, and consequently the revenue that would he derived from this class of wines — 
might be considered to be in addition to what may be anticipated from importations of © 
wines with which this country is already familiar. Your Committee would also dray 
special attention to the emphatic opinion expressed by M. Raoul Duval as to the im- — 
portant connection between introduction of such a low duty on wines of this special — 
category, and the probability of maintaining commercial relations between the United — 
Kingdom and France on a satisfactory basis. This opinion is corroborated by Mr, 
Giffin’s evidence. Your Committee would observe that witnesses of practical experience — 
in the wine trade, some being intimately connected with Spain and Portugal, and, there= — 
fore, without special interests in the point, have expressed themselves decidedly in favour 
of the proposal as originally thrown out by Sir L. Mallet. Taking into consideration the 
vast importance of our commercial intercourse with France, and the fact that a proposal 
of this character constituted a capital point in the demands of the French Governme 
on the last occasion of negotiations in respect of commercial arrangements between the 
two countries, your Committee deem it proper to draw attention to this suggestion as 
deserving very serious consideration. ; 1 <a 


“20. Your Committee have not omitted to consider the fiscal result that may be con=— 
sequent on the material reduction of the wine duties as recommended. The data for 
forming a conclusion are necessarily problematical in some degree, and your Committee 
are sensible of the caution with which hypothetical estimates should be accepted.  Certai 
points, however, seem to your Committee sufficiently positive that they may be put for=_ 
ward with confidence. gas ul 


Spr 7 
“21, The consumption of wine is very far below what the country is capable of absorbing 
if the reduction of duties were such as to bring it within the reach of the metre. Your 
‘Committee, therefore, do not attach weight to estimates by officers of the Customs on 
the basis of no increased consumption following on a reduction of duties. Such a result 
would be contrary to all past experience, and in contradiction with the opinion of eyery 
skilled witness who has appeared before your Committee. Your Committee are prepare 
to anticipate a loss of revenue immediately after a serious drop in the duties, but th 
accept the opinion expressed by Sir L. Mallet and numerous witnesses that no ground 
exists for apprehending that the permanent fiscal interests of the country will suffer from 
a lowering of the Wine Duties. Your Committee do not think that the increased con= — 
sumption consequent on the alteration of the Wine Duties in 1860 affords a gauge for 
what is to be expected after a reduction as recommended; the reduction framed in 1860 
did not favour introduction at a cheap rate of the class of wines which it is believed 
palatable to the taste of the masses. Therefore, the effect of that chauge, in the opi 
of your Committee, operate not on the consuming powers of the community at la 


ats) 
but only on those of a comparatively limited section. 


_ “22, In considering the possible fiscal results of reduced duties, your Committee haye 
not overlooked the possibility of wines of high strength displacing the use of spirit 

some extent, and thereby affecting that important branch of revenue. Apprehension of 
displacement has been given expression to by the Inland Revenue officers, and by witness 
representing distilling interests. Mr. Young held strongly that the cheapness of aleoho 
ised wines would ensure for them preference over spirits. Mr. Haig gave it as | 
decided opinion that alcoholised wines had already displaced and were displacing spiri 
and Mr. Currie, speaking in behalf the distillers of England, testified, in the same F 
; - tho 
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though not in the same precise terms. Facts do not seem to support these views. Your 
Committee have been unable to satisfy themselves that there is evidence as to the use of 
wine and spirits colliding with each other, or that the former has really displaced the latter. 
The consumption of spirits per head in the United Kingdom did decrease at the same time 


thatthe wine duties were lowered. That decrease, however, also coincided with a con- 


siderable increase on the duty on spirits, a circumstance which would seem to afford a 
reasonable explanation for the decreased consumption. Evidence has been given before 
your Committee that the same thing happened in France as soon as the duty on spirits 
there was raised. But in France, as also has been the case in the United Kingdom, after 
a short interval the consumption of spirits per head recovered in quantity. It appears to 
your Committee statistics point to the conclusion that the consumption of spirits and of 
wine goes on upon parallel lines, and is regulated in its activity simply by the spending 
powers of the community. This conclusion is corroborated by the important testimony 
of Mr. Young, who admitted that the spirit revenue rose and fell with the commercial 
prosperity of the country. Your Committee, therefore, cannot think that any proof has 
been given in support of the theoretical apprehension that the revenue derived from spirits 


_is likely to fall off permanently, because wines consideriubly above 26 degrees come to be 


admitted at 1s. rate of duty. 


** 23. In forming computations as to the fiscal results that may be anticipated from a, 
reduction of the wine duties, your Committee hold that account should be taken of in- 
direct beneficial results which, in its opinion, may be secured, providing the change be 
effected with due care and consideration. 


«24. Your Committee have already drawn attention to the very unsatisfactory condition 


“in which British trade is placed in some wine-producing countries. The connection in 
“which this unsatisfactory condition and the duties om wine in this country stand to each 


other, has also been already dwelt upon. That the heavy differential charge to which 
goods of British origin are specially liable to in Spain have been avowedly imposed in a 
spirit of retaliation, is not disputed. 


“ 25. Your Committee can but repeat, they have failed to elicit the slightest ground for 
hope that the objectionable tariff arrangements which materially injure our trade to Spain 
and Portugal will be modified so long as the existing wine duties are maintained in this 
country. Your Committee have also been much impressed by the evidence of M. Lalande, 
M. Raoul Duval, and Mr. Giffen, in respect of the important bearing which the rate of 


- our wines duties is calculated to. exercise on the tariff arrangement of France. 


“26. It appears to your Committee that if a reduction of these duties could be made 
to prove, as the weight of evidence seems to indicate, a stimulus to the development of 


our export trade to Spain, Portugal, and France, the result of such increased industrial 
_. activity would decidedly redound to the fiscal interests of the Exchequer, and compensate 


it amply, even if the revenue directly levied from wine should fall behind its present 
amount. Your Committee are, however, sensible that these indirect benefits depend on 
eareful arrangement, and, therefore, they recommend that the alteration in the wine 
“duties should be accompanied by negotiations, and that the modification of tariff systems 
to the mutual benefit of all the interested parties, should be embodied in instruments 
affording security against any abrupt disturbance of the settlenient arrived at to the neces- 


_ sarily serious injury of commerce.. 


“27. Your Committee therefore recommend,— | 
«1, A duty of 1s. per gallon on wine up to a fixed limit of strength. 
“2. The limit of strength to be fixed by the Executive. 


«3, The alteration in the wine duties to be concurrent with negotiation with the 
countries interested in them. , 


* 28. Your Committee likewisé recommend. for serious consideration the suggestions 


made by witnesses of authority, in favour of a duty lower than 1 s. per gallon on wines, 


under a double test of fixed strength and fixed value.” 


DRAFT REPORT, proposed by Mr. Mulholland, read the first time, as follows :— 
“1. Tuts reference to your Committee may be divided into three heads of enquiry :— 


“Ist. Into the system under which our Wine Duties are now levied; 
“2nd. Into the bearings of that system on the Fiscal Interests of the country ; 
“ 3rd. Into its bearings on the Commercial Interests of the country. 


-/©2, With respect to the first two of these branches, your Committee have had the 


' evidence of experienced officers from the Customs and Inland Revenue departments. 


“3, With respect to the third, they have had the evidence of gentlemen: connected 


| “with the Wine Trade, both in the United: Kingdom and in the principal wine-growing 


countries, and also with the general trade with those countries. 


'_ "4. They have also had the advantage of the opinion of Sir Louis Mallet, who has 


_ devoted much attention to this subject. 
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“5, They will state the result of their enquiries in the order of the reference. 
. ie described a 
based upon an alcoholic standard. Wine containing less than 26 degrees of pro 
spirit, that is, less than 26 parts in every 100 parts, is admitted at a' duty of 1s. p 
gallon. | f 


«6, The system under which the duty on wine is now levied may be deseri 


“7. Wine containing 26 parts or more of proof spiritin the 100 parts, a duty of 2s. 
per gallon. f 


“8. This distinction is founded upon a principle pervading all the other duties w oa 
alcoholic drinks in this country, which duties form a very important portion of 
revenue. 


“9, In these drinks the alcohol is considered the thing to be taxed. The value ig 
not considered. a 


“10. These drinks are classified under the heads of Malt Liquors or Beer, Wine, and 
Spirits. On both beer and spirits the duty is in exact proportion to the alcohol cont 
tained. But the rate of duty on the alcohol is much less in the case of beer than in that 
of spirits. In beer the tax is levied upon the material from which the alcohol is formed, 
if malt, at a fixed duty per quarter, and if other substances, at a rate proportioned to 
their alcohol-producing powers, so as to render them an exact equivalent for malt, ae 


‘a 


“11. The duty on beer must, therefore, vary with its alcoholic strength, and in direct 
proportion to the variations of that strength. In the case of spirits the application of the 
alcoholic scale is more direct, the duty being levied upon the spirits thus produced at a 
fixed rate for every degree of proof spirit it may contain. The tax on beer amounts to 

d d. F 


about 2 for each degree of proof spirit it contains, while the tax on spirits is 1:2 on 
each degree, or six times as much. 


“12, It may be assumed that the reason why beer is taxed so much more lightly th 
spirits upon the alcohol it contains, is that the alcohol in beer is in a highly dilated: sta 
and that it is therefore a beverage more wholesome, and partaking of the character 
food. Spirits, on the other hand, having their alcohol in a highly concentrated state, 

be regarded as a stimulant in, which the intoxicating properties. prevail over 
nutritious. j 


“13. A distinction somewhat similar is found to exist in the different products of the 
grape, known under the comprehensive name of wine. a 


; ; , 
“14, The amount of alcohol in wine if the fermentation be perfect is in proportion: 

the amount of sugar in the grape, and the amount of sugar in the grape is greater 
warm than in cold countries. % 


“15. If the fermentation has not been perfect, and an access of sugar remains in, tl 
wine, it has been given in evidence that alcohol has to be added artificially to < 
subsequent fermentation and preserve the quality of the wine. 4 


Le 


“16, What is known as wine therefore includes varieties ranging between theextreniai 
of 10 and 50 degrees of proof spirit. i 


.-“ 17, For practical purposes, however, we may assume the range to be between 14 
and 42 degrees, judging by the return of the strength of wine actually imported in 187 


In other words, the strongest wine contains three times as much alcohol as the weakest, 


“18, This range has been, for purposes of taxation, broadly divided into two class 
the lower class, in which as in beer the nutritious properties may be taken to predomina 
over the stimulating or intoxicating, taxed at 1 s. per‘gallon, and the higher class, wh 
may be supposed to rather resemble spirits in the predominance of the stimulat 
element, which is taxed 2s. 6 d. per gallon. 


“19. Having thus explained the present system on which the duties are levied, yor 
Committee proceed to consider ‘the bearings of that system on the fiscal interests _ 
the country.’ ‘ 


“20. The portion of the public revenue derived from alcoholic drinks is very consid a 
able. In the years ending April 1878 and April 1879, it amounted to an average ofo 
thirty millions sterling. 


“21. Of this amount over twenty millions was derived from spirits, nearly 8 mil 
from beer, and over 13 millions from wine. eA 

“22. It is therefore evident, that any proposal to change the duties upon any one of 
these classes raises a question of the greatest importance, and that such a proposal mus 
be examined not only with reference to its probable effect upon the revenue from the 
particular class proposed to be dealt with, but also with reference to its bearing upon 
revenue from the two other classes of alcoholic drinks. i 


“23, Your Committee have had evidence from the Customs and Excise Departme i 
that they are satisfied with the relation at present existing, and that ‘they consider 
duty of 2s. 6d. upon strong wines is sufficient to protect the spirit revenue. . 
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«24, No suggestion has been made that the revenue from beer is interfered with by 
the weaker wines entering at present at. 1s. per gallon, 


“95. As to the probable effects upon the revenue of a change in the existing wine 
uties, your Committee, think it better to defer their consideration until they deal with 
he changes themselves that have been suggested. 

“They therefore proceed to consider the question of the ‘ bearings of the present system 

of the wine duties upon the commercial interests of this country.’ 
«96. The imports of wine into the United Kingdom come chiefly from three coun- 


tries,—Spain, Portugal, and France ; of these, Spain furnishes the most, Portugal the next, 


and France but slightly less than Portugal. 

As all other countries put together do not furnish more than one-tenth of the total 
importations, the commercial interests involved may be considered principally with refer- 
ence to the three countries which supply nine-tenths. | 


«27. Of these, Spain supplied us in 1876 with 7,039,869 gallons, of which only 214,134 
gallons were under 26 degrees, or only 3 per cent., so that, speaking broadly, Spanish 
wines may be said to enter, as a rule, into the highest class, and to pay 2s. 6d. per gallon 
duty. . 

Portugal supplied us with 4,298,683 gallons, of which 69,080 gallons only was in the 
lower class, so that Portuguese wines also pay, as a rule, 2s. 6d. per gallon duty. 


« 28. France supplied us in 1876 with 3,794,892 gallons, of which 315,779 gallons only 
were in the highest class, so that the great bulk of French wines enter in the lower 
class, and pay 1s. per gallon duty. : 


“99, The wines from our own colonies, Australia, and the Cape resemble in their 
strength those of Spain and Portugal. 


. 30, The wine imported from Spain is chiefly the white wine known as sherry, the 
strength of which was chiefly from 33 to 40 degrees. In 1876 six-sevenths of the whole 


were comprised in this range of strength, and the average of the importation was paying 


2s. 6 d. between 36 and 37 degrees. 


« 31, The wine imported from Portugal is chiefly that known as port, the strength of 
which was, about the same as the wines from Spain. 


«* 39. The wine imported from France is chiefly that known as claret, and its strength 
was generally from 17 to 20 degrees, the average being about 18 degrees. 


“ 33, Representations have been made by all these three countries, complaining of the 
éxisting system: of duties. 


_ 34. Spain and Portugal complain that the line dividing the two classes is drawn so 
as to practically exclude their wines from the benefit of the 1s. duty, and France com- 
plains that with wine at 1s. duty she cannot introduce the common cheap wine which 


_ forms the ordinary beverage of her own population. 


« 35, There can be no fair ground of complaint, however, against any fiscal system that 
may be required: by the exigencies of our revenue, so long as the tariff imposed applies 
equally to all nations. 


«© 36, The principle of taxing alcoholic drinks on the basis of the alcohol they contain has 
been shown to. apply to the beer and spirits produced in this country, and to apply to 
them even more rigerously than to the wines imported. 


«37. The question is, whether the principle of an alcoholic scale is fairly applied in 
our present system of classification for the wine duties. 


«38. The mode in which it is applied, may be taken to be this: the 15 degrees of 
d 


excess spirit over 26 degrees is charged with the spirit duty of 12 per degree, or 1s. 6d. 


‘per gallon, the present duty on ‘the highest class, which, added to 1s. on the first 26 


degrees, makes 2 s.. 6d. per gallon. 


“ 39. Now this principle is perfectly sound so far as regards the strength of 40 degrees, 
and no fair objection could be made to that rate of duty upon wine of that strength. But 
with each degree of strength below 40 degrees an inequality commences, which reaches 
its maximum with wine of the first excess degree, as on it the surplus duty charged is 
ls. 6 d. instead of 1 d. and one-fifth. 


« 40. In point of fact, however, the alcohol in Spanish wines as actually introduced 
does not pay very much more per degree than the alcohol in French big) Taking the 


average strength of the latter at 18 degrees for 1s., it is equal to 66 per degree. 


Taking the average strength of the Spanish wine at 37 degrees for a duty of 2s. 6d. it 
- | ; : 


is .80 per degree. Taking the duty on French wines at 1 s., the proportionate duty on 


the Spanish wine would therefore be 2s. 02d. 


- «41, Another consideration must be taken into account. The alcohol in wine under 
278, ta Cie 26 degrees 
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26 degrees of strength being taxed less than it would be taxed in a more highly concen-. 

_ trated form, any system which for the stronger wines takes the existing duty on wine at _ 
26 degrees as a starting point, adding to it merely the duty on the surplus spirit, gives an _ 
advantage to the stronger wine in having the first 26 degrees of its strength taxed at the 
low rate intended to apply to a more diluted article. If the surplus alcohol in the 
Spanish wine imported at an average of 37 degrees were charged at the exact duty on 
spirits in addition to the duty of 1s. on the first 25 degrees, the duty would amount to — 


d. va 
2s. 23d. per gallon, or 7d. per degree on the whole strength, against 1:2 the duty on — 
d, . 

spirits, and -66 the present duty on claret. ; 


*“ 42, It seems to your Committee that much of the irritation undoubtedly existing in the — 
minds of the Spaniards on the subject of our wine duties, has arisen from ‘an unfortunate 
phrase that has been used in explanation.of the existing classification. It has been said. 
that the line has been drawn at 26 degrees, because the wines below that strength are 
‘natural wines,’ and the wines above that strength are wines that have been fortified by 
the artificial addition of' spirits. . ee ‘i 


“43, Much of the evidence offered to your Committee by the witnesses connected with 
the wine trade of Spain and Portugal’ was directed to proofs, either that the natural 
wines of those countries were stronger than 26 degrees, or, that in their manufacture any aa 
artificial addition of alcohol was indispensable. , 


“ 44, Your Committee believe the facts to be as so stated, but they do not consider that 
this bears upon the question at issue. If the alcohol be in the wine it does not matter 
how it got there, whether by fermentation: of sugar developed in the grape, or by the — 
addition of the product of a similar fermentation, where in a colder climate that develop- — 
ment may have been imperfect. : a 
_ © 45. Your Committee consider that if it be distinctly understood that the line dividing 
the classes of wine is not now based upon any theory of the natural strength of wines, 
but solely upon considerations consistent with the revenue, much of the ground for 
dissatisfaction will have been removed. At the same time your Committee are of opinion 
that if an opportunity should arise for the revision of the present scale of duties it would — 
be desirable to remove, or at least to diminish, the unequal incidence of taxation which ig _ 
now caused by the great range of strength subject to the same duty, and by the sudden 

c 


step from 1s. to 2s. 6d. Wine of 26 degrees of strength pays 1°6. extra for one 4 
degree of strength, and it pays full spirit duty upon the whole alcohol it contains, while _ 
! 


wine of 40 degrees of. strength pays only 1:2 for each degree of strength, and pays only _ 
two-thirds of the spirit duty upon the whole alcohol it contains. Discrepancies of this _ 
kind are inevitable under a system of classification where the classes are large, but, on 
the other hand, if the range of the classes be diminished their number is increased, and _ 
the objection of inequality is exchanged for the objection of complexity or want of _ 
simplicity. 


“46. The changes that have been recommended to your Committee have varied from the 
proposal of a uniform duty for all strengths of wine as one extreme, to the proposal of a 
tax varying with each degree of alcoholic strength. Intermediate proposals have been 
made to subdivide the:existing classes. a . 


“47. The suggestion to reduce the present duty of 2s. 6d. per gallon on all wines above _ 
26 degrees to 1 s., and thereby to secure a uniform rate of 1s. has naturally found favour 
not only with those who regard simplicity of system as the chief object, but with those 
interested in the wine trade of Spain, Portugal, and the countries whose climate 
developes spirit in their wines. It has also been advocated by those whose trade is — 
specially with such countries. The chief argument used in favour of this proposal is, 
that ‘wine ’ should be considered a specific article, without reference to its strencth, and — 
be taxed as wine. Your Committee see no reason why ‘wine’ should be so considered . i 
when ‘beer’ and ‘ spirits’ are not considered specific articles, or taxed as beer or spirits, 
but are taxed in exact proportion to their strength. They also consider that the admise _ 
sion of wines even at a limit of 37 or 38 degrees at 1s. would introduce an inequality in — 
relation to the spirit duties that would be unjust to the consumer and dangerous to the — 
revenue; at a duty of 1s. the spirit in wine of 38 degrees of strength would be taxed _ 
only at 2s. 73d. per gallon, against a duty of 10s, per gallon the tax on spirits, pr 


“48, The spirit duty might be endangered by such an unequal taxation in two _ 
ways. Oe “a 
“Ist. By the distillation of the spirits so cheaply introduced. 


“ 2nd. By the competition of a highly alcoholic beverage introduced at a duty so. 
much out of proportion to that levied upon spirits. — * 


“49. Having carefully considered the evidence given on the first point, your Com- 
mittee do not think that there would be much danger to the revenue from that source, 
With respect to the second point, they are decidedly of opinion that it would be dangerous _ 
to introduce so violent a disturbance into the relations now subsisting between the duty : 
on wine of high alcoholic strength and the duty on spirits. It has deen stated to your — 
Committee that ‘the duty of 2s.6¢. on the stronger wines was fixed to establish an _ 


. 4 a 
approximate — 
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approximate relation to the spirit duties, which would be ruined or seriously damaged by 
a duty on such wines that would not be in such relation.” 


« 49. Your Committee are of opinion that this consideration has not lost its force, and 
that such a relation would be completely destroyed, by the adoption of a uniform duty of 
1s. on wines of all strengths. 


“50. Whether the line fixing the limit of 1s. duty was correctly drawn at 26 degrees, 
is a point that cannot be absolutely determined ; any such line must be to some extent 
arbitrary, but on the whole your Committee do not recommend that it should be changed. 

« Equal objections might be urged against any other possible lme; the present system ~ 
has the advantage of prescription, and it has also the advantage of coinciding with the 
system adopted in France. 


«51. With respect to wines above the strength of 26 degrees, several suggestions have 
been made to your Committee. 


“Ist. That they should be divided into two classes instead of one, the inter- 
mediate class to pay an intermediate duty; in other words, that a class between 26 
and 34 should pay 1s. 9 d., and wines from 34 and 42 should pay 2s. 6d., as at 
present. : ; 


“9nd. That three classes should be formed, with steps of five degrees in the 
strength, and with an addition of 6 d. in the duty (6 d. being the exact equivalent of 
five degrees). This would give a rate of— 


1s. 6 d. from 26 to 31 degrees of strength. 
2s. from 31 to 36 degrees of strength. 
“2s. 6d. from 36 to 40 degrees of strength. 
fe 3rd. That wine over 26 degrees should not be divided into classes, but should 


d, 
pay 1-2 for each degree of strength above that limit. 
« This would give the same rates as the second proposal for the highest strength in each 


class, but would give an average of 3d. per gallon less for the whole class, and would 


give 4°8 less for the lowest strength in each class. 


« 52, The objection to the first of these proposals is that the inequality complained of 
at present between the highest strength of the lower class and the lowest strength of the 
highest class would still remain, although to a less extent. The dividing-line would cut 
into the importations at a point about which, under such a tariff, the strength of Spanish 
wines might be expected principally to centre. Difficulties and disturbances would pro- 
bably be caused by the uncertainty whether the official test would result in the higher 
or the lower classification. The difference in the duty between these two classes being 
9 d. per gallon, such an uncertainty would have an injurious effect tipon the trade. 


“© 53, By the second proposal this difference between classesin the rate of duty would be 


~ reduced from 9 d. to 6d., and so far the objection would be diminished; but, on the other 


hand, the number of points where the difficulty would occur would be increased. 


«54, On the whole, therefore, your Committee are disposed to recommend that the 
duty should vary with each degree of alcoholic strength above 26 degrees. 


“ 55. The advantage of this over the system of division into classes would be— 

“1st. That the inevitable uncertainty as to the exact strength of any barrel of 
wine would not involye a very important uncertainty as to the duty to which it 
would be subject. A difference of one degree in strength would only involve a 

d 


difference of 1-2 in the rate of duty, not sufficient to disturb materially commercial 
calculations. 


“ 9nd. That it would diminish the inducement which at present exists, and which 
would continue to exist, under any system of classification, to add spirit artificially 
“to a greater extent than is absolutely required for the preservation of the wine, in 
order to get the greatest strength permitted in such class. 


« 56. Ifa reduction of duty would follow each degree of reduction in strength, your 
Committee have no doubt, from the evidence given to them by gentlemen in the 
Spanish and Portuguese wine trades, that a reduction would take place in the amount 
of spirit now added to those wines, a change which cannot be regarded but as beneficial 
to the consumer. . ; 


« 57, A further argument in favour of this system is thatit would correspond with that 
of France, both in the Jimit of 26 degrees and in the principle of adding for each degree 
of spirit over that strength, and as Spain has concluded a treaty with France on this 
basis, it may be presumed that a similar system, if adopted in this »untry, would meet 


her approval. / 


“ 58. By such a system the protection to the spirit duties would be as great with a 
smaller ayerage duty on wine as under a system of classification it would be with a 
278. | e 3 heavier 


- on which the present minimum duty of 1s. per gallon actsas a prohibition. The formation — 
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heavier average duty ; because it is in the higher strengths of the class that the competi- 
tions with spirits would be most dangerous, and a rate of duty that would be _ .. 
same under both systems on these higher strengths would be lower under a graduated 
scale on the wines below those strengths. . 


“59, The probable effect of such a change would be that the wines now entering at; 
2s. 6d. duty with an average strength of 37 degrees, would be reduced to an average — 
strength of 33 degrees, with an average duty of about 1s. 9 d. i, an 

“60. The objections to this system are, that it would necessitate the testing of all — 
- wine over the limit of 26 degrees, and would thus add to the business of the Customs, — 

and lead to frequent disputes with importers. It has been answered that at present j 
every barrel of spirits has to be tested; that no. practical difficulty. would attend the same 
practice with respect to wine, and that one man could test 100 barrels in one day. As to 
the danger of disputes, although a graduated scale might afford more occasions for dispute, _ 
the subject of dispute would be less important than under a system of classification. a 
must also be considered that a revenue of thirty millions sterling from alcholic drinks — ; 
cannot be expected to be collected without trouble, and that, in fact, the existing and 
necessary Excise regulations attending the home production of spirits. and malt liquors do 
cause more trouble both to the public department and to the trade than would be caused 7 
to the Customs or wine merchants by the system now recommended. 


“61, Your Committee have so far dealt only with the question of a revision of the re 
duties on the class now taxed at 2s. 6d. per gallon; but it has been already said that — 


representations have been made to them that there is a class of wines consumed in large — 
quantities by the mass of the population in the wine-growing countries on the Continent q 


of a special class to meet the case of such wines was recommended by Sir L. Mallet and by 
French gentlemen connected with the wine trade. Evidence was given of the great. 
extent of the present production of each wine, and of the Se rant oa increasing that 
production ; of the low price at which it is produced (from 10d; to is. per gallon), and 
of the extent to which it is consumed in the country of its production; for instance, the 
consumption of wine in France is 28-30 gallons per tad of the population, while in the 

United Kingdom it is only 0:48 gallons per head. vol 


the most choice and costly French wines are of low alcoholic strength, and would share in 
such reduction. To meet this objection it has been ‘proposed to have a double test ora — 
limit of strength and a limit of value. Various limits have been suggested to your Com- 
mittee : 17, 18, 20 degrees of strength, and, by some French gentlemen, even 26 degrees. — 
Your Committee are of opinion that it is not necessary to consider this class as having any 
relation to the spirit duties, as such light wines would not come into competition with 


spirits. But if introduced at an equally low duty, they would undoubtedly come into 
competition with beer. : a 


“62. The objection to the formation of a low class with only an alcoholic limit is - 


“63. Your Committee find that where such wine is consumed in large quantities, the * 
consumption of beer is proportionately less, and that the total consumption of both drinks 
in any country is wonderfully equal. For instance, ‘ 


Per Head of the 


. Population, 
“The consumptiun of wine in France has been stated | ; 
tobe - ~ - - - - ' perannum | 28°30 gallons. 
But of beer it is only = hah RS - - - ANDER he ae ee 
Making fogether! <)*a.) 2 25 2) 8 Pes athe hsb eles “ 
In Belgium the consumption of beer is - - — - S600 ©" s 
And of wine - - - = ails - “95! 
- Together - = = ~ q & Fe a 2 ag oh . 
And in the United Kingdom the consumption of 
beer is - - - - ~ es - - =) SOU op ae. | 
Of wine - Sata ps ‘ Se ati 
Together, per head: =\ sa avels eee fs 34:48 
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“It is clear, therefore, that in no case should the duty on the alcohol in wines in _ 
this proposed new class be less than the duty upon the alcohol in beer, . eee 

a. Ai 

“64. That daty being about +20 per degree, a corresponding rate on wine of 

degrees of strength would be 4 d. per gallon. Many witnesses urged upon your Co: i 
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mittee that, to give these cheap and low wines a fair chance, the duty ought, if possible 
tobe 4d. If so, that would make it indispensable that the alcoholic limit of such a class 
should not be higher than 20 degrees. 


. ©65, As to the additional test of value, your Committee recommend that it should 
be a low one, soas to decidedly mark off the class of wine that is intended to be dealt with. 
With a limit,-say, of 2s. per gallon in value, there would be little danger of an inter- 
ference with the wines at present imported. 


«66. The variations in value of higher class wines are so uncertain and arbitrary that 
all the evidence concurred as to the impracticability of applying a system of ad valorem 
duties. There can be no ‘doubt but that it would be reasonable and desirable to put a 


‘higher tax upon wines of high value, if it were possible to discriminate that value with 
“any approach to accuracy. It has been suggested to. your Committee that this object 


would be, to some extent, accomplished by a return to the system embodied in the 
arrangement of 1860, and in force afterwards until it was given up in’the Commercial 
Treaty with Austria, now lapsed ; this was that all wine imported in bottle should pay 
the maximum rate of duty, say 2s. 6 d. per gallon. 


«67. It is only the champagnes and other high-class wines that are bottled abroad. It 
was stated to your Committee that the cost of freight and carriage is so much greater on 
wine in bottle than it is on wine in cask ; that ordinary wines will not bear it. 


«68. The official returns show that the average, value of the wine exported from France 
in 1876 was— 


In casks - - - Fs. 52 per hectolitre of 22 gallons, 
In bottles - - - 208 - ditto - ditto. 


The French make a distinction in their own duties. ‘The internal duty being eight 
times as much on wine in bottle as on wine in cask, and the octroi duty in Paris being 24 
times'as much. In Switzerland and in Belgium the same principle is recognised and 
acted upon. Your Committee recommend that on any revision of the wine duties this 
point should not be lost sight of. 


«69. Your Committee have considered the effect that changes in this tariff, such as 
proposed, would probably have upon the revenue. The effect of a uniform rate of 1s. 
per gallon would be a direct reduction in the revenue of close upon a million sterling. 
The danger of an indirect effect upon the spirit duties has been already alluded to. 

“Jn 1876, 12,437,554 gallons paid duty at 2s. 6d. On this quantity a reduction 
of 1s. 6 d. per gallon would amount to 932,330 7. Besides this quantity there were im- 
ported in that year 1,928,285 gallons of wine in bottles, the strength of which is not noted 
in the return, but of which the portion over 26 degrees would add to that amount. 


«70. The adoption of an intermediate class between the rates of 1s. and 2s. 6d., or of 
a tariff increasing the duty by steps of 6d. for every five degrees above the 1s. class, 
would reduce this loss by more tham one-half. The adoption of the system recommended 


by your Committee, of increasing the duty by 1:2 for each degree, would probably 
reduce it by rather less than one-half. Much would depend upon the extent to which 
the change of system would have the effect of reducing the present alcoholic strength of 
the wines imported. ‘The effect of the addition of a lower class, with a low alcoholic and 


‘a low valuation limit, would not, your Committee consider, diminish the revenue; it 


would not apply to the class of wines now imported, and if it should lead to a substitution 
of low wines for beer to any great extent, the revenue gained on the wine would, at least, 
equal the revenue lost on the beer. 


“71, The question whether the reduction of duties recommended would lead to an 


increased consumption to recoup the loss occasioned by the lower rates of duty, has 


engaged the attention of your Committee. Undoubtedly the tendency of any diminution 
in the cost of an article is to stimulate its consumption. But your Committee do not 
consider that there is reasonable ground for believing that the consumption of wines now 
introduced at 2s. 6d. per gallon would be increased to any.very important extent. These 
wines, as has been already explained, consist principally of sherry and port, and a reduc- 
tion of 1s. per gallon (or even of 1s. 6 d. per gallon), would be only 2s. or 3s. per dozen. 
This, on the ordinary retail price of such wines, would not amount to a percentege 
likely to lead to a decided increase in the consumption. With a duty of 1s. per gallon, 
it would require a consumption of two-and-a-half times the quantity now consumed at 
2s. 6d. to produce the same amount of revenue. Your Committee do not consider 


‘there would be the slightest chance of such an increase, or of anything approaching 


to it. 


“72, It is different with cheap wines. With them the reduction of duty would be a 
large percentage upon the cost; and they are consumed by classes of the population to 


whom cost is a consideration of more importance. | 


6 73. As to such wines, your Committee believe that a considerable increase of con- 
sumption might follow a reduction of the duty. 
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wine, if it were not too important in amount, might be more than counterbalanced by the a 
advantage to the general commercial interests of the kingdom, from an increased trade 4 
with the wine-growing countries. They recognise the great benefits which accrued to — 
both this country and France from the Commercial Treaty of 1860 ; and while they do not f 

admit that this consideration should lead to a concession of any unreasonable demands, 

or to any changes which would disturb the just relations between the different branches | 
of the taxation and revenue of the country, they are of opinion that it should not be lost 
sight of in the consideration of the question.” 


«74. In conclusion, your Committee would suggest that a loss on the revenue from — 


DRAFT REPORT, proposed by Sir J. M‘Kenna, read the first time, as follows :— 


a 
“£1, Wines, as known in this country, may be divided into two broad genera, each of ‘i 
which is capable of subdivision into various and numerous classes ; but of these latter dis- 
tinctions your Committee do not now treat. Your Committee now refer, first, to wines 
which are solely dependent for their alcoholic strength on the development by fermenta-_ 
tion of the alcohol contained in the grapes from which such wines are made ; that is one a 
_ genus. The other comprehends all those wines which contain not only the alcohol 
developed by fermentation, as in the former case, but also contain a proportion of dis-_ 4 
tilled spirit superadded in the manufacture, or subsequently added, as hereinafter de- 
scribed. Your Committee have agreed, for the purposes of this Report, to designate these _ 
two genera respectively as (1) natural wines, and (2) fortified wines. ai 
“2, Your Committee desire to indicate no prejudice against either genus of wine in a 
favour of the other, as a liquor, a beverage, or a dietetic. 


“3, Your Committee have good reason to believe that some of the wines which may be 
classed as ‘ fortified,’ for instance, port wines and sherries, are amongst the most excel- — 
lent and valuable articles of commerce, and some of those Wane a depend for their 
strength solely on the alcohol developed in fermentation havé bu “little to recommend 
them for general consumption in a climate such as that of the United Kingdom, and, 
vice versd, some of the most inferior wines are those fortified to the limit at which they can 
enter at 1s. duty. ; ; 


i 
_“4, The incidence of the Customs Duties now levied on wines imported into the 
United Kingdom has, in practice, no relation whatever to any other consideration than — 
that of the liquid measure, and the alcoholic strength of the article mportéd ; whether 
that alcoholic strength has been derived from the vinous fermentation solely, or is partly 
due to the vinous. fermentation and partly to the presence of superadded spirit, does not 
affect the rate of duty in the least. : a 
“5. All wines not reaching, in alcoholic strength, 26 degrees of proof spirit, are 
admitted at aduty of 1 s. per liquid gallon. Wines which touch 26 degrees and do not 4 
reach 42, are charged, also according to an alcoholic standard, but it can scarcely be — 
designated as according to a scale, for the incidence of the duty is atonce raised from 1s, _ 
a gallon for wine which is only a fraction under 26 degrees of proof strength, to2s.6d.a 
allon on wines which reach or pass that standard; but this rate of 2s. 6d. a gallon 
pplies to all wines which do not reach a strength of 42 degrees. € 


“6, It is alleged, and your Committee believe, that although those standards of strength q 
and rates of duty were established in the United Kingdom without any view to favour ; 
one country more than another, they do in fact operate unequally and to the prejudice of ‘a 


some countries where the wine produced is of so high a natural strength as to exceed 26am 
degrees without any superadded distilled spirit. % 


’ 


“7. Your Committee are impressed with the belief that the object chiefly desired by the 
o facilitate the consumption in this 
country of genuine wine, but it was also designed that provision should be made against — 
the importation of spirits under the disguise of wine, to the detriment of the revenue — 
which was and is derivable from the duty on “spirits ” classified as such. 


“8. It cannot, however, in the opinion of your Committee, be maintained that the > 
system as actually carried out has been one to encourage the consumption of natural — 
wines strictly or fairly so regarded ; for the system not only permits wine of certain aleo- q 
holic strength to be introduced into this country at a rate of duty much less than the — 
spirit duty would amount to on the alcohol contained in the wine in its natural state, but 
the present system permits the superaddition of spirits to the wine whilst in bond in this _ 
country in such a manner that even the superadded spirit pays a duty of ls. a gallon _ 
only. For instance, 10 hogsheads of light wine in bond, at, say, a strength of 15 degrees, — 
can only be released on payment of 1s. a gallon duty; but if the importer adds one 4 
hogshead of proof spirits also in bond, mixing the latter with the 10 hogsheads of wine, — 
he can take out the whole 11 hogsheads at a duty of 1s, a gallon, which is equivalent — 
to getting out the distilled spirit at a duty of 1s. a gallon. . 


ry 


“9. There is no reason, therefore, to point to the present system as one which actually _ 
favours the consumption of natural wine in preference to fortified wine, for whilst the 
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limit of 26 degrees was assumed to be that which marked the full strength of natural 
wines, no provision was made to insure to consumers in this country that the stimulant of | 
which they. partook in the vehicle or form of wine was not largely derived from additions 
of distilled spirits, and as a matter of fact we know that it was so. 


10. It has, no doubt, been conclusively shown to your Committee that the limit of 
26 degrees of strength is often exceeded by the natural wines of southern countries. 
But it has not by any means been shown that the wines which come into this country for . 
consumption at a lower strength than 26 degrees do not derive their potency in a large 
degree from superadded spirits which may have been either blended with them in manu- 
facture, or mixed with them in bond after the manner already shown. : 


“11. It appears quite clearly to your Committee, from the evidence adduced, that 
France and Germany can produce wines suitable to the tastes of the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom at a lower alcoholic strength than wines equally suitable to the 
tastes of consumers, can be produced in Spain, Portugal, or in several other wine- 
producing countries, including our own colonies. Your Committee do not, however, see 
why on that account a duty should be exacted at a higher scale than that of the spirit 
duty for the degrees of strength, say between 25 and 35. . 


“12. Moreover, although wines up to 25 degrees of strength come in at a shilling 
duty, there is no security that there is less superadded spirit contained in the wine which 
comes into this country at a strength of 25 degrees, than there is in that which comes in 
at a strength of 26 or 36, and if the design of the framers of the present system was to 
treat, for purposes of duty, the strength derived from vinous fermentation on a different 
scale, and more favourably than the strength derived from superadded spirit, their object 
has wholly failed of accomplishment, as there is no reason to believe that the strength of 
a wine, say one of 25 degrees, from Germany, may not be more largely due to the pre- 
sence of distilled spirits than a strength of 35 degrees, in another kind of wine from 
Portugal, Spain, or elsewhere. 


“13. Experts in such matters say that there is no test which they can apply whereby 
they can discern the degree to which any wine owes its strength to vinous fermentation 


only, or to superadded spirit; and this appears to your Committee to be quite true up 


to a strength somewhat exceeding 40 degrees. 


14, Under these circumstances your Committee recommend that all wines should be 


rated to duty on a simple alcoholic scale, varying in incidence (at and after the degree of 


26, which is now taken as the veto point of the shilling duty) that is to say, rising thence- 
forth according to the rating of the spirit duty, namely, 6d. for every five degrees or 


fraction of five degrees; but your Committee do not. wish to fetter Her Majesty’s 


Government by any strong recommendation, if it be hereafter thought preferable to raise 
the minimum duty for simplicity sake to a higher sum than a shilling, and fixing a higher 
degree than 26 as the limit for such minimum duty. 


“15. In dealing with the wine duties the following facts have to be borne in mind; 


_ all spirits, wines, and other intoxicating beverages, with the trivial exception of cyder, 


are now subject to some tax or duty, and all those duties are fixed in some way with 
relation to the alcoholic strength of the several liquors ; but it has come to pass that there 
are varying standards for each beverage, and a given amount of alcohol can be made use 
of in its free state, and as an intoxicating beverage more cheaply in one vehicle than in 
another. 


“16, The consumer of home-manufactured spirits pays a duty of 10s. for every gallon 
of proof spirits which he uses in the form of whisky, gin, or other spirit. 


“17, The consumer of foreign spirits pays duty on a nominally higher scale; , 
namely, of 10s. 5d. per proof gallon. In effect, however, the duty may be regarded 
as equally heavy on the home as on the foreign producer, owing to the fact 
that the foreign producer escapes some of the technical conditions which weigh 
on the manufacturer of home spirits to an extent quite equal to the small difference 
of duty. 

“ For the sake of simplicity, therefore, it may be set down roundly that spirits, 
home and foreign, are subject to a. duty of at least 10s. per gallon of proof 


strength, 


“18. The consumer of wines now admitted at a strength of 26, and not reach- 
ing 42 degrees, pays a duty which cannot be less than 6s. a gallon, and may be 


fairly taken as 7 s. all round for every gallon of proof spirit contained in those stronger 


wines. 


“19. The consumer of wines at a strength of 25 degrees of proof spirit, pays a duty 
equivalent to 4s. a gallon, or if the strength be less than 25 degrees at a somewhat higher 
rate than 4 s. for each gallon of proof spirit contained in such wines. 

“ The duties levied respectively on wines of high strength and of low, as your Com- 
mittee have already explained, fall unequally on the productions of some countries as 
compared to their incidence on those of others. 
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- quite as much for duty on 1,200 gallons of spirits consumed in this way, as the wine con- 


_be taken as substantially right. 


sible at a duty of ls. 6d.” ~ 


*©20. Measured by an alcoholic standard, the consumers of the wines of France or 
Germany may be roughly set down as paying not more money for duty on wines con-, 
taining 3,000 gallons of spirit than the consumers of Spanish or Portuguese wines would 
pay on a quantity which contained only 2,000 gallons ; but this discrepancy ceases tobe | 
one for adverse comment regarding our policy towards any foreign country, when it is 
called to mind that the consumers of our own home manufactured spirits (which most of 
our people drink diluted in water, and as a beverage scarcely stronger than wine) pay _ 


sumers pay on 2,000 to 3,000 gallons of “ proof” spirits contained in the wines of the 
strengths hereinbefore referred to as admitted at a duty of 1s. and 2s. 6d. per gallon 
respectively. a 


“21. Notwithstanding these facts, bearing on our own manufacture, your Committee 
are in favour of the removal of the disparity of incidence of duty on the wines of one 
country. as compared with those of any other ; such a disparity, for instance, as has been _ 
proved to exist with respect to the wines of Spain and Portugal, as compared to those of 
Germany and France; but your Committee do not accompany this recommendation 
with any specification of the steps or process whereby the equalisation may be best 
carried out, inasmuch as they desire to leave to Her Majesty’s Government every reason- __ 
able discretion in the initiation of any plan on these lines which may possibly be hereafter 
associated with the consideration of the details of commercial treaties with wine-producing — 
countries, ; 


“22. Before the conclusion of the labours of your Committee they obtained the 
evidence of gentlemen intimately connected with, and interested in the manufacture of 
home spirits, whisky, gin, &e. Mr. Graham Menzies and Mr. William Jamieson gave — I 
evidence mutually and respectively on behalf of the Scotch and Irish distillers; and Mr. 
J. P. Currie, the head of one of the oldest and most extensive of the London distilleries, 
gave evidence on behalf of the English distillers. Mr. Menzies and Mr. Currie also 
handed in documents setting forth facts, and containing the distillers’ views of the ques- 
tions under consideration of your Committee, and affecting their interests. Your Com- 
mittee desire to refer to the evidence of these gentlemen, and the documents handed in 
by them, which will be found in the Appendix, 


“23. Your Committee, however, taking into account the fact that certain disparities 
are alleged to exist at present, the consideration of which is beyond the scope of the 
reference to them, content themselves by remarking in respect to the case put forward 
very ably on behalf of the distillers, that they (your Committee) do not assume that any 
Jegislation which can reasonably follow on their present recommendations can seriously, 
or indeed at all, add to those grounds of complaint which the distillers urge against the 
comparative rates of duty now levied on intoxicating liquors. 


“ 24, In estimating the consumption of alcohol in the liquors and beverages of the 
United Kingdom, the wine consumed represents only 3 per cent. In the form of spirits, | 
home and foreign, 26 per cent. of the entire consumption of alcohol is the proportion 
estimated by Colonel Romilly; whilst the alcohol contained in brewers’ drink, ale, porter, | 
and beer, represents, according to the same authority, 71 per cent. of the entire con- 
sumption. ¥ 


© 25. Other independent computations have set down the proportions of the alcohol 
consumed in the United Kingdom as follows:— lm 


In spirits e 2 - stad - - 28-100ths. 
>» Wine - =. - rp ae - - 3-100ths, 


_,, beer and other brewed drinks Srirake - 69-100ths, 
Showing so slight a difference from the computations of Colonel Romilly, that. his may 


'| 
- 


** 26. Your Committee have given serious consideration as to the probable effect which 
any sensible raising of the standard of strength at which wines may be admitted at a 
duty of 1s., would have on the revenue of the country, in view of the present high rate 
of duty now chargeable upon home and foreign spirits, and they cannot assume the _ 
responsibility of recommending any movement in this direction until the whole subject 
of the duties on alcoholic beverages of all kinds shall have been considered, and this is — : 
outside the terms of the reference to your Committee; but your Committee desire to _ 
report in favour of such a modification of the present system as would enable the importer — 
of wines at a higher strength than the present (shilling) standard of 26 degrees, to pass 
his wines through the Custom House on payment of the extra spirit duty of 6d. for _ 
every five degrees, or fraction of five degrees, of proof strength beyond 26 which the F 


wine might contain. According to this system a wine within 3] degrees would be admis- _ 


MOTION MADE, and Question put, That the Report proposed by the Chairman be now. 4 
read a second time, and considered, paragraph by paragraph :—Amendment proposed, to 
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leave out the words “the Chairman,” in order to insert the ‘ 
° ae . r Wi d 6e ; ” 
instead thereof :-—— ? ords “ Mr. Mulholland, 


Question put, That the words “the Chairman” stand part of ¢ i 
The Committee divided : ea 5 


} 


Ayes, gs 


Mr. Cobbold. 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


. Phipps. 

. Christopher Denison. 

. William Edward Forster. 
. Baxter. 


_ Mr. Jacob Bright. 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


. Whitwell. 
. Charles Palmer. 
. Samuelson. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


graph. 


Paragraph 1, amended, and agreed to. 


Paragraph 2,-disagreed to. 


Paragraph 5.— Amendments made :— 


Question put, That this paragraph, as ame 


Report :—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 8. 


" Mr. Hanbury. 


Mr. William Edward Forster. 
Mr. Samuelson. 
Mr. Baxter. 
Sir Joseph M‘Kenna. 
Mr. Jacob Bright. 
_ Mr. Whitwell. 
Mr. Charles Palmer. 


. Paragraph 6, disagreed to. 


Mr. 
Mr 


Mr. 


Paragraph 7.—Amendments mad 


; Ayes, 6. 


William Edward Forster. 


Mr. Baxter. 


. Jacob Bright. 


Mr. Whitwell. 
Mr. Charles Palmer. 


Samuelson. 


Words added :—-Paragraph, as amended, agreed to. 


Paragraphs 8—9, amended, and agreed to. 


Paragraph 9a, amended, and agreed to. 


Noes, 5. 


Mr. Hanbury. 

Mr. Ewart. 

Mr. Mulholland. 

Mr. John G. Taibot. 
Sir Joseph M‘Kenna. 


Drarr Revort, proposed by the Chairman, read a second time, paragraph by para- 


nded, stand part of the proposed 


Noes, 7. 


Mr. Cobbold. 

Mr. Clare Read. 

Mr. Phipps. 

Mr. Christopher Denison. 
Mr. Ewart. 

Mr. Mulholland. 

Mr. John G. Talbot. 


e:—Another Amendment proposed, at the end of the 
paragraph, to leave out the words “ merely nominal,” jn order to add the words “not 

" considerable, and is capable of being efficiently guarded against,”—(Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna) 
—instead thereof :— 
Question, That the words “ merely nominal,” stand part of the paragraph :—The 
Committee divided: 


Noes, 9. 


Mr. Hanbury. 

Mr. Cobbold. 

Mr. Clare Read. 

Mr. Phipps. 

Mr. Christopher Denison. 
Mr. Ewart. 

Mr. Mulholland. 

Mr. John G. Talbot. 

Sir Joseph M‘Kenna. 


[ Adjourned till To-morrow, at Twelve o clock. 


Wednesday, 9th July 1879. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. CartwRicHT in the Chair. | 


Mr. Baxter. Mr, Clare Read. 

Sir Joseph M‘Kenna. Mr. Jacob Bright. — 

Mr. Whitwell. Mr. Charles Palmer. 

Mr. Samuelson. Mr. Mulholland. 
Mr. John G. Talbot. | Mr. William Edward Forster. 
Mr. Phipps. . : Mr. Ewart. . 


Mr. Cobbold. Mr. Christopher Denison. 
: Mr. Hanbury. : Cyceye 


Paragraph 10.—Amendments made.—Amendment proposed, in line 7, to leave out tl 
word “ export,” in order to insert the word “exports”—(Sir Joseph M‘Kenna)—t 
thereof :— 
Question put, That the word “export” stand part of the paragraph._— 
Committee divided : Us ig 


Ayes, 7. Noes, 4. 
Mr. Cobbold. . Sir Joseph M‘Kenna. 
. Mr. Hanbury. Mr. Jacob Bright. 
a Mr. Phipps. © Mr. Whitwell. 
a Mr. Clare Read. Mr. Chartes Palmer. 


Mr. John G. Talbot. 
Mr. Baxter. 
Mr. Samuelson. 


Another Amendment proposed, in line 41, to leave out from the word “ Evidences 
the word “ countries,” in line 30, inclusive—(Mr. John G. Talbot) :— — te 


‘ae Question, That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the paragrap 


om, The Committee divided : 
| . Ayes, 6. Noes, 9. 
‘3 - Mr. Cobbold. Mr. Clare Read. 
‘ite Mr. Hanbury. | Mr. Christopher Denison. 
Ba Mr. Phipps. Mr. Ewart. 

Mr. Jacob Bright. Mr. Mulholland. re 
= Mr. Charles Palmer. ne . Mr. William Edward Forster. 
aie Mr. Samuelson. Mr. John G. Talbot. a 
pat Mr. Baxter. 


Ae Sir Joseph M‘Kenna, 
Mr. Whitwell. 


Another Amendment made.-—Paragruph, as amended, agreed to. 


Paragraph 11.—Amendments made —- Another Amendment proposed, after the y 
“contents” to leave out to the end of the paragraph—(Mr. Phipps) :— 


Question put, That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
graph.—The Committee divided : i . f 


Ayes, 6. Noes, 9. 
Mr. William Edward Forster. Mr. Cobbold. 
Mr. Baxter. Mr. Hanbury. 
Mr. Jacob Bright. * . Mr. Phipps. 
Mr. Whitwell. Mr: Clare Read. 
Mr. Charles Palmer. - Mr. Christopher Denison. 
Mr. Samuelson. Mr. Ewart. 

,» Mr. Mulholland. | 
Mr. John G. Talbot. 


; _ Sir Joseph M‘Kenna. | 
Another Amendment made.— Paragraph, as amended, agreed to. 
Paragraph 12, amended, and agreed to. 


Thais Pea Paragraph 13.—Amendment proposed, in line 3 


clusion that” to the end of the paragraph Atiiearae 


» Im order to insert the words “in any alte 


sen 
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| of the erie ddetien| the principle of an alcoholic standard should be maintained”—{ Mr. 
Mutholland)—instead thereof :— 


Question put, That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the paragraph. 
—The Committee divided : 


tig Ayes, 6. Noes, 9. 
Mr. William Edward Forster, . Mr. Cobbold. 
Mr. Baxter. Mr. Hanbury. 
Mr. Jacob Bright. Mr. Phipps. 
Mr. Whitwell. Mr. Clare Read. ‘ 
Mr. Charles Palmer. Mr. Christopher Denison. 
Mr. Sainuelson. Mr. Ewart. 


Mr. Mulholland. 

Mr. John G. Talbot 

Sir Joseph M‘Kenns 
Question, That the proposed words be there added :— 


Whereupon Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment to leave out the 


word “standard,” in order to insert the word “test”—(Mr. Wahitwell)—instead 
thereof :— 


Question put, That the word “ standard” stand part of the said proposed Amend- 
ment :—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 7. Noes, 8. 
Mr. Phipps. Mr. Cobbold. 
Mr. Clare Read. Mr. Hanbury. 
Mr. Christopher Denison. Mr. William Edward Forster. 
Mr. Ewart. Mr. Baxter. 
Mr. Mulholland. . Mr. Jacob Bright. 
Mr. John G. Talbot. Mr. Whitwell. 
Sir Joseph M‘Kenna. Mr. Charles Palmer. 


Mr. Samuelson. 
Word “ test” inserted. 
Another Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amendment to leave out the 


words “should be maintamed” in order to insert, the words “cannot be abandoned ”— 
(Mr. Whitwell)—instead thereof :— 


Question put, That the words “should be maintained ” stand part of the proposed 
Amendment.—The Committee divided: 


Ayes, 9. Noes; 6. 
R Mr. Cobbold. Mr. William Edward Forster. 
Mr. Hanbury. Mr. Baxter. 
Mr. Phipps. Mr. Jacob Bright. 
. Mr. Clare Read. Mr. Whitwell. 
Mr. Christopher Denison. ~ Mr, Charles Palmer. 
Mr. Ewart. Mr. Samuelson. 


Mr. Mulholiand. 
Mr. John G. Talbot. 
Sir Joseph M‘Kenna. 


Question, That the words “in any alteration of the wine duties the principle of an 
alcoholic test should be maintained ” be inserted after the words “ conclusion that” in the 
paragraph,—put, and agreed te. 


Question, That this paragraph, as amended, stand part of the proposed Report,—put, 
and agreed to. : 


Paragraph 14, Dehujrecdt to. : 
Paragraph 15, amended, and-agreed to. 
Paragraphs 16—17, postponed. 

Paragraph 18—An Amendment made :— 


Question put, That this paragraph, as amended, stand part of the proposed Report. 
—The Committee divided: 


E 


Ayes, 9. Noes, 6. 
- Cobbold. Mr. Clare Read. 
Mr. Hanbury. Mr. Christopher Denison. 
Mr. Phipps. “f Mr. Ewart. 
Mr. William Edward Forster. | Mr. Mulholland. 
Mr. Baxter. _ Mr. John G. Talbot. 
Mr. Jacob Bright. re Sir Joseph M‘Kenna. 


ne Whitwell. | 
r. Charles Palmer. 
Mr. Samuelson. 
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Paragraph 19.—Amendment proposed, in line 10, to leave out from the word “county 
to the word “ familiar,” in line 12, inclusive—(Mr. Phipps).—Question put, That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part of the paragraph,—put, and negatived. Be 


Vil 
= 
a 


Question put, That this paragraph, as amended, stand part of the proposed a 
Report.—The Committee divided: i. 


Ayes, 10. Noes, 5. 
Mr. Cobbold. Mr. Clare Read. 
Mr. Hanbury. Mr. Ewart. 
Mr. Phipps. | Mr. John G. Talbot. 
Mr. Christopher Denison. Sir Joseph M‘Kenna. 
, Mr. Mulholland. Mr. Charles Palmer. 


Mr. William Edward Forster. 

Mr. Baxter. 

Mr. Jacob Bright. | : 

Mr. Whitwell. Pes. a 

Mr. Samuelson. ' ‘| 
Paragraph 20, amended, and agreed to. “ 
Paragraph 21, amended :—Another Amendment proposed, in line 7, to leave out from 
the words, “in the duties” to the word “ witnesses,” in line 8, inclusive, in order to insert _ 
the words “ the opinion has been expressed by Sir L. Mallet and some other witnesses”— 
(Mr. Samuelson)— instead thereof:—Question put, That the words proposed to be left out — 
stand part of the paragraph,—-put, and negatived. ; _ 


Question put, That the proposed words be inserted instead thereof.—The Com- — 
mittee divided : ie “= 
Ayes, 10. Noes, 5. 
Mr. Cobbold. Mr. Clare Read. 
Mr. Hanbury. Mr. Ewart. 
Mr. Phipps. Mr. Mulholland. 
Mr. Christopher Denison. Mr, John G. Talbot. 
Mr. William Edward Forster. Sir Joseph M‘Kenna. 


Mr. Baxter. 

Mv. Jacob Bright. 
Mr. Whitwell. 

Mr. Charles Palmer. 
Mr. Samuelson. 


Paragraph, as amended, agreed to. 


a? 


Paragraph 22, amended :—Another Amendment proposed, in page xvii, line 1, to leave ; f 
out:from the word “ terms” to the word «“ latter,” in line 3, inclusive, in order to insert 
the words “ On this subject, which is confessedly one of much difficulty, your Committee _ 
decline to offer any opinion ”—(Mr. John G. Talbot)—instead thereof :— : 


Question put, That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the paragraph.— a 
The Committee divided : ‘a 


Ayes, 10. Noes, 5. » iii 
Mr. Cobbold. Mr. Christopher Denison, a. 
Mz. Hanbury. _ Mr. Ewart. q 
Mr. Phipps. Mr. Mulholland. 
Mr. Clare Read. Mr. John G. Talbot, 
Mr. William Edward Forster. Sir Joseph M‘Kenna. 
Mr. Baxter. ey 


Mr. Jacob Bright. 

_ Mr. Whitwell. 
Mr. Charles Palmer, 
Mr. Samuelson. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page xvii, line 15, to leave out the words “therefore, — 
cannot think that any proof has been given in support of the theoretical apprehension — 
that the revenue derived from spirits is likely to fall off permanently, because wines con-— 
siderably above 26 degrees come to be admitted at 1s. rate of duty,” in order to insert 
the words, “ do not think that any proof has been given in support of the anticipati 
that the revenue derived from spirits is likely to fall off permanently, in the event 
wines considerably above 26 degrees being admitted at a reduced rate of duty (Mr. q 
Samuelson)—instead thereof :— — - : 
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Question put, That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the paragraph,— 
put, and negatived. ey 


Question put, That those words be there inserted.—The Committee divided: 


Ayes, 5. Noes, 10.» 

Mr. William Edward Forster. Mr. Cobbold. 

Mr. Baxter. Mr. Hanbury. 

Mr. Jacob Bright. Mr. Phipps. 

Mr. Charles Palmer. Mr. Clare Read. 

Mr. Samuelson. Mr. Christopher Denison. 
Mr. Ewart. 
Mr. Mulholland. 
Mr. John G. Talbot. 


Sir Joseph M‘Kenna. 
Mr. Whitwell. 


Paragraph, as amended, agreed to. 
Paragraph 23, disagreed to.— 


Amendment proposed, to insert the following new paragraph in the proposed Report : 
“Your Committee would suggest that a loss on the revenue from wine, if it were not 
too important in amount, might be more than counterbalanced by the advantage to the 
general commercial interests of the kingdom, from an increased trade with the wine- 
bearing countries ”—( Mr. Mulholland) :— 


Question put, That this paragraph be inserted in the proposed Report.—The 
Committee divided : 


Ayes, 13. Noe, 1. 
Mr. Cobbold. Sir Joseph M‘Kenna. 
Mr. Hanbury. 
Mr. Phipps. 
Mr. Christopher Denison. 
Mr. Ewart. 
Mr. Mulholland. 
Mr. William Edward Forster. 
Mr. John G. Talbot. 
Mr. Baxter. 
Mr. Jacob Bright. 
Mr. Whitwell. 
Mr. Charles Palmer. 


Mr. Samuelson. 


Amendment proposed, after the last paragraph, to add the words, “ And the considera- 
tion of the wine duties may, therefore, properly be included in negotiations affecting our 
commercial arrangements with those countries ”—( Mr. Samuelson):— 


Question put, That those words be there added.—The Committee divided: 


ha Ayes, 8. Noes, 7. 
Mr. Hanbury. Mr. Cobbold. 
Mr. Phipps. Mr. Mulholland. 
Mr. Clare Read. Mr. William Edward Forster. 
Mr. Christopher Denison. Mr. John G. Talbot. 
( Mr. Ewart. Sir Joseph M‘Kenna. 
Mr. Baxter. Mr. Jacob Bright. 
Mr. Charles Palmer. Mr. Whitwell. 


Mr. Samuelson. 
Paragraphs 2428, disagreed to. 


Postponed paragraph 16.—An Amendment made—Another Amendment proposed, in 
page xvi, line 1, to leave out from the word “standard” to the end of the paragraph— 
{ Mr. Mulholland) :— 


Question put, That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the paragraph. 
—The Committee divided: 


Ayes, 5. Noes, 10. 
| Mr. Hanbury. Mr. Cobbold. 
| Mr. Baxter. Mr. Phipps. 
Sir Joseph M‘Kenna. Mr. Clare Read. 
Mr. Charles Palmer. Mr. Christopher Denison. 
Mr. Samuelson. Mr, Ewart. 


Mr. Mulholland. 
Mr. William Edward Forster. 
| j Mr. Jobn G. Talbot. 
Mr. Jacob Bright. 
Mr.-Whitwell, . 


Paragraph, as amended, agreed to. 
278. Ai e3 Postponed 


Question, That this ae as s amended, be the Report of the Cointaitaath to the H | 
—put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, To Report, together with the Minutes of Evidence, and an Appendix. . 


EXPENSES OF WITNESSES. 


Number of 
NAME ; Profession - Days 


Expenses 


Allowance 
From whence [absent from i 
OF ' or \ Home, 
: Summoned, under 
WITNESS. Condition. - : Orders of 
Committee. 


Benjamin Plummer Merchant - ~- | Newcastle-on-Tyne 3 


\ 


‘Manchester - - 2 


7 


Richard Johnson 


Philip Imhoff - = ete ditto - - ditto - - 3 
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ae OR. a 
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LIST OF WITNESSES. 


Tuesday, 22nd April 1879. 


Mr. Charles Edward Hunt - - 
Mr. Alfred Baker - = 2 z 


Friday, 25th April 1879. 
Mr. Samuel Seldon é z 
Mr. James B. Keene - ‘> = 

Tuesday, 29th April 1879. 


Mr. Charles Malcolm Kennedy - 
Mr. Adams Young 2 a y 
Mr. Charles B. Forsey - = = 


Friday, 2nd May 1879. 


Sir Louis Mallet, c.p. - = Z 
Mr. Lorenz Feuerheerd =; - 


Tuesday, 6th May 1879. 
- Mr. H. Lorenz Feuerheerd -  - 


Friday, 9th May 1879. 


Sir Arthur Blyth, K.c.m.g. - = - 
Sir William Milne - = a 
Mr. Frederick William Basia 


Tuesday, 13th May 1879. 


Mr: Frederick William Cosens = - 
Mr. Albert George Sandemann= = - 


_ Friday, 16th May 1879. 


Mr. Henry Parry Gilbey -~— - 
Mr. T. Lyte Willis - 2 5 
Mr. William Forster - = = 


Tuesday, 20th May 1879. 


Mr. Robert Hunt Houldsworth 
Mr. Peter Bond Burgoyne - 
Mr. William Winch Hughes - 
_ Mr, Frederick Youle - - 


PA oF 


ft OPS 


84 


106 
109 
118 


129 
134 


146 
159 
167 


169 
176 


180 


184 


Friday, 23rd May 1879. 


PAGE 
Mr. Sam Mendel - = = = - 186 
Mr. Robert Kell - = 2 = -- 187 
Mr. George Beaumont - - +. - 199 
Mr. Benjamin Plummer wo - 202 
Tuesday, 27th May 1879. 
Mr. Richard Johnson - ~ = = 20%; 
Mr. Gordon Clark - - S : = 210 
Mr. Noah Kolp) - - - -  - 214 
Mr. Charles Robert Haig = - - =1 282 
Friday, 13th June1879. 
Mr, Charles Ernest Schwann - =A tie 3 229 
Mr. Philip Imhoff - - - = - - 233 
Mons. Paul Teissonniére as S ee ESSA 
Tuesday, 17th June 1879. 
Mr. G. Gwilliam - e 246 
M. Armand Lalande eae M. Danial 
Guestier - 248 
M. Antoine Boursoau ‘aed M. J iba 
Bouchard - - 262 
M. Vincente C. Haurie and: M. Carlos 
Haurie - - - 264 
Friday, 20th June 1879. 
M. Fernand Raoul Duval - - = 271 
Mr. Graham Menzies - - - - 282 
Mr. Jameson - - - - - - 285 
Sir Henry Barkly - - - - 286 
Mr. John Sampson Prince - = - - 288 
Mr. Thomas George Shaw - - - 291 
Tuesday, 24th June 1879. 
Mr. James Pattison Currie - - - 292 
Colonel Frederick Romilly - — - - 297 
Mr. Robert Giffen - = & = - 304 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


f 


Tuesday, 22nd April 1879. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Baxter. 

Mr. Jacob Bright. 

Mr. Cartwright. 

Mr. Cobbold. 

Mr. Christopher Denison. 
Mr. William Edward Forster. 
Mr. Hanbury. 


Sir Joseph M‘Kenna. 
Mr. Mulholland. 

Mr. Phipps. 

Mr. Clare Read. 

My. Ritchie. 

Mr. John G. Talbot. 
Mr. Whitwell. 


W. CORNWALLIS CARTWRIGHT, Esq, 1x THe Cua. 


Mr. Cuartes Epwarp Hunt, called in; and Examined. 


Chatrman. 


1. I BELIEVE you are Surveyor General of 
Customs ?—Yes. 
2. For how many years have you been so ?— 


_ Since 1873 I have been Surveyor General. 


3. But you were in the Customs before that 
date, were you not ?—Yes; I have been, nearly 
35 years. 

4, ‘Then you were in the Customs at the 
time when the present system of the wine duties 
was inaugurated ?—Yes. . 

§. What position did you occupy at that time? 
—I was Controller of the Out-door Department. 

6. Were you conversant with what was going 
on at that time ?—I had only a general know- 
ledge of the arrangements. 

7. Have you studied the question since ?— 


Only so far as it came within my particular duty; 


since then my mind has been directed generally 
to it in connection with other matters with which 
I have had to do, Iam Surveyor General for 
the United Kingdom, and have a great many 
different duties to perform. My knowledge of 


the wine duties is only as a part of my general 


duties; I have no special knowledge. 

8. Who would have a special knowledge of 
the subject ?—Mr. Baker, the principal inspector 
of augers. Ra 

9, You mean that he would be more acquainted 
with the practical working of the system ?—He 
could give you more details. Icould only speak 
generally as to the principle. 

10. Would you give the Committee your views 
as to the principle of the system ?—The present 
duties were fixed in 1862 at 1s. per gallon 
under 26°, and 2s. 6d. from 26° and under 42°, 


upon this principle, that under 26’ was considered 


0.82. 


sp: 


Chairman—continued. 


to be the natural strength of all natural wines. 
From the best information that could be gained, 
the natural wines of the world, as a rule, were 
supposed. not to contain more than 26 per cent. of 
spirits produced by natural fermentation, and 
any strength beyond this was considered to have 
been derived from adventitious sources, that is 
to say, from spirits added to it (and is so considered 
now), and, therefore, when the strength ex- 
ceeded 26° the duty was fixed at 2s. 6d., asa 
countervailing duty to the spirit duties, which are 
10s.agallon. It was thought more convenient for 
the trade, and to offer greater facilities for 
collection, that we should have a fixed duty of 
2s. 6d. than that we should have gradations of 
duty; it was easier of calculation, and the trade 
would know exactly what they would have to 
pay upon their goods when they brought them 
into the country. That system, so far as I am 
aware, has worked very satisfactorily, both as 
regards the revenue, and as regards the trade, 
speaking generally, and I believe it to be an 
equitable duty so far as the British distiller is 
concerned, more so than if the duty had been 
levied by intermediate degrees. There is a 
margin now of 15° between the 26° and the 42°, 
and the effect of that margin is that we have 
very few disputes, as there is very little difficulty 
in finding the duty upon any particular sample 
that we have to test; but if the duty had been 
fixed by degrees, and supposing that we had one 
duty at 27° and another at 28°, and so on, we 
should constantly be in dispute with the mer- 
chants as to the exact degree of strength which 
their wines contained ; and the merchants also 
would have been in this difficulty, that they 
never 


Mr. Hun. 


22 April 
1870. 


Mr. Aunt. 


22 April 
1879. 


’ 


Chairman—continued. 


never would have known, when they sent their 
wine here, until we had tested it, what duty they 
would be liable to, and that might have interfered 
with their commercial transactions. When the 
wine is imported, as the Committee are probably 
aware, we take a sample of each parcel or mark 
as we term it, and we test it to ascertain the 
degree of proof spirit which it contains. If it is 
under 26° the wine is charged 1s. a gallon, 
and if it exceeds 26°, whether it is 27° or 419°, it 
pays 2s.6d. We have very few disputes with 
the trade with reference to the difterence of 
strength, and on the whole it seems to have 
worked very well. 


Mr. Yalbot. 


11. I think I understand from your last remark 
that you have no practical difficulty with the 
trade about the question of whether the wine 
exceeds the limit or not ?—No, we have very few 
disputes ; sometimes a merchant may think that 
it is under 26°, when it is just 26°; but we have 
very few disputes with the trade. 

12, If yeu should have a dispute, what course 
do you take?—We re-test the wine again for 
him, and satisfy him that we are right, and that 
he is incorrect. 

13. Is there any appeal if the merchant is dis- 
satisfied with your final test ?—Not any, except 
to the Board of Customs, who would have the 
matter looked into again; but the result might 
be the same; we spare no pains or trouble to 
satisfy the merchant that the test which we have 
applied is the correct one. 


Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna. 


14. Your test is by Sikes’s hydrometer, is it 
not ?—Yes. 


Chairman, 


15. You stated just now that the strength of 
natural wines, at the time when the duty was 
fixed, was considered to be under 26°; would 
you say that that is the present opinion of the 
‘Custom-house ?— Of the great bulk of the natu- 
ral wines of the world, decidedly. 

16. I think that the opimion of the Custom- 
house in 1862 was, that there were no natural 
wines above 26°, such wines, according to your 
definition, being wines which are free from the 
artificial addition of alcohol? — That was the 
opinion in 1862. 

17. Is that the opinion of the Customs now, in 
the year 1879, after the experience that you have 
had in the interval since 1862? — We are of opinion 
now that there are exceptions to that, but they 
are very few, that the bulk of the natural wines 
produced all over the world is still under 26°, but 
there are exceptions which are very rare. 

18. Then, as regards the opinion given in 
1862, by your experts, that 26° was the absolute 
degree of strength of naturai wine, the Customs 
have departed from that opinion, have they not? 
—No, they have notdeparted from it in principle. 
We admit that there may be natural wines con- 
taining a greater degree of proof spirit than 26°, 
but that they are exceptional, and not the rule. 

19. When you say that there are exceptions, 
do you mean that there are exceptions in indi- 
vidual cases of the wine of a vineyard, or do you 
mean that._there are certain wines which, as 
such, exceed 26°?—We think it is possible that 
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Chairman—continued. 


an 
there are certain wines all over the world which ¥ 
may be produced containing a greater degree 
alcoholic strength in their natural state than 26°. — 


Mr. Talbot. 
20. Will you explain what you mean by a 


natural wine ?—A wine in which the spirit is — 


produced by natural fermentation, not added to it. _ 
Chairman. f 

21. You admit that there are natural wines all — 
over the world of greater strength than 26°?—_ 
That there may be wines beyond that strength. — 

22. Is that a limit which you arrive at from ~ 
speculation, or from your actual experience ?— — 
We could not arrive at it from our actual expe-— 
rience, because, if a wine exceeded 26° of proof — 
spirit, we should say that it had spirit added to 
it; but we do not say that it is impossible for 
any natural wine to be produced containing more ~ 
than 26°. a 

23. You are not prepared to uphold the abso- 
lute correctness of the tests cf the experts (I 
think, Mr. Bernard and others), that no wine 
which had more than 26° of strength was a natural — 
wine ?—At that time we were of opinion that no _ 
wine naturally produced contained more that 26 — 
per cent. 5 { 

24, At that time you may have held that 7 
opinion, but what is your opinion at the present f: 
moment ?—At the present moment we think itis © 
very possible that natural wines may be produced _ 
in various countries which contain more than 26 _ 
per cent. of natural spirit. 

25. Therefore, you do not attach the same — 
authority to the tests of Mr. Bernard in the © 
year 1879, that you attach to those tests in 1862? — 
—No, we have had more experience since, and © 
we are not prepared to say that it is impossible — 
to produce a natural wine containing more than 
26° of spirit, but we say that the bulk of the © 
natural wines produced all over the world do not 
contain more than 26°. 

26. When you say that you admit that there 
are exceptions, is that from any data, or is it simply 
a matter of speculation ?—It has been stated to 
us that natural wines are produced which natu- 
rally contain more than 26°, and we are not pre- 
pared to deny that; we say that it is possible 
that such may be the case. 

27. Therefore, in point of fact, you have not 
looked into the matter sufficiently closely to be 
able to say whether the exception is one which | 
is a small one, or whether there are many wines 
of what that might be said?—No, I could not 
say that. 

28. You have no knowledge that there are not 
a great many wines of that description ?—Not at 
all. 

29. Is there any witness who could come to 
us from the Customs who could give us an 
opinion upon that point?—I do not know. When 
wines are brought to us we deal with them as 
they are; and if they contain more than 26 per 
cent. of spirit, we say that spirit has been added; 
it may be that it has not been added, but is 
naturally produced, but that is not within our 
knowledge. We cannot tell whether it is the 
natural spirit of the wine or not. We can only 
tell that the wine contains a certain portion of 
spirit beyond 26°. Our belief is that the natural 
wines all over the world, as a rule, do not contain 


more than 26 per cent. 
: 30. In 


t 
Ly 


Charrman—continued. 
30. In point of fact it is a matter of belief?— 


It is a matter of belief. If we find that wine has 


28 per cent. of spirit, we say that spirit has been 


added to that wine; but if it were contended 
- ¢hat it was a natural wine, we should not be pre- 


pared to dispute it. We could not say, having 
no knowledge of the wine, that it was not natural 
“wipe. 

31. I think you said that you thought that 


the system had worked satisfactorily, you have 
had no serious complaints about it?—No; we 


haye not. 
32. You do not know that the system has at 


all given rise to complaints or to remonstrances ? 


—It may have given rise to remonstrance ; but 
it is not within my knowledge that it has given 
rise to any serious complaints. 

_ 33. Do not you think that the incidence of the 
duties levied is an incidence which in some in- 
stances is yery heavy with regard to the original 
cost price of the wines?—It might be so, but 


the duties were levied as a protection to the 


" spirit duties, and not with regard to the value 


st 


of the wine upon which they were imposed. 
- 34. You think that the duty on wine is not to 


be levied on an article subject to duty, but 
simply as a duty which bears a relation to the 


- revenue, which has to be raised from spirits ?— 


Yes, as an equivalent for the spirit duty, which 
the British distiller would have to pay, of 10s. a 
gallon, 

35. When the system was introduced, was it 
not introduced with the view of taxing wine as 
‘a specific article ?—I do not know the reasons 
for the introduction of the systems; but I imagine 
that it was to allow the natural wine, that is wine 
which did not contain any added spirit, to come 
in at a low rate of duty. 

36. Was there not present a definition given at 
the time when the system was inaugurated, that 
natural wine was a wine with the addition of a 


- spirit which would make it a merchantable article? 


—No, only the spirit which was produced in it 


__ by its own natural fermentation. 


. . You have no knowledge of that definition ? 
= sNO, . 

38. And you do not remember that at the 
time when the present system was introduced, 
any such utterance took place ?—No. 

39. Then do you think that no liquor is to be 
considered a natural wine which has the addition 
of any amount of spirit ?—Our definition is this, 
that no wine is to be considered a natural wine 
unless it contain less than 26 per cent. of proof 
spirit. sai 

40. I should like to get your definition of a 
natural wine; I think you said that a natural 
bk was a wine entirely free from added spirit ? 
—Yes. rs 

41. And that you did not consider that any 
wine was a natural wine which has merely that 
addition of spirit which was considered necessary 
to. make it a merchantable article ?—Yes. 

_ 42, But you have no knowlege that such ad- 

dition was at all within the contemplation of those 

os framed the present system ?—I do not know 
at. 

43, I think you say that the present system is 
one which was framed simply with the view of 
levying upon this article wine that amount of 
duty which would be equivalent to what is raised 
upon spirits ?—Yes.__ . 

44, Therefore, in order to be consistent, I 
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suppose, upon that principle the duties are gene- 
rally levied upon spirituous articles which arrive 
at the Customs ?—Yes. 

45, But is it not the fact that there are a num- 
ber of alcoholised articles which are admitted 
duty free ?—I am not aware of any. 

46. What would you say about cider ?—Cider 
contains 11 or 12 per cexit. of spirit, which is 
produced in it by natural fermentation. 

47. Do you think that there is no artificially 
alcoholised. cider ?—I would not say that such a 
thing is impossible, but if we found it we should 
charge it 14 s. a gallon duty. 

48. What would you say about mead ?—That 
is a liquid which has an inconsiderable amount 
of spirit contained in it, which is produced by 
natural fermentation, and if we found an excessive 
quantity of spirit in it, we should charge it 14s, 
a gallon duty. 

49. What is mead made of ?—I believe it is 
made of honey, but I do not know what else 
there may be in it. 

50. Have you ever tested mead for spirit ?— 
We have very little of it imported. 

51. I suppose that you do have it imported 
sometimes?—I cannot say that we have had it 
imported; if we had, and we had any idea that 
it contained any added spirit to it, we should 
test it. 

52. I think you said, in reference to the trade, 
that you had no difficulties and no complaints as 
regards the degree of strength ?—That is speak- 
ing generally; I have not heard of any; I cannot 
say that no one has ever complained. 

53. Are you perfectly satisfied as to the ac- 
curacy of your tests ?— Yes. 

54. Have you never had any cases of the 
same article being tested at various ports, the re- 
sult being a different strength assigned to the 
article ?—Not within my knowledge; but Mr. 
Baker could tell you that, .because such cases 
would come to him. 

55. You say that this system is a system 
which works satisfactorily; is it not the fact. that 
the system is different from any system that 
exists in any other country ?—I could not answer 
that question. 

56. If it was shown to you that the system 
differed materially from that which prevails in 
any country or countries having a high excise 
duty upon spirits, you would admit, would you 
not, that there was something anomalous in our 
system ?—I think that the anomaly might be a 
necessary one, in order to protect the revenue of 
this country. 

57. If the revenue of those other countries is 
a revenue derived also to a considerable amount, 
from a high excise duty, and the difference 
between the wine duty and the excise duty in 
those countries is equivalent to the difference 
between our wine duty and our excise duty, 
would you not think that our system was an 
anomalous one, if, in that respect, it was found 
to be different ?—I do not think so. 

58. Do you not think that any inference is to 
be drawn from any difference that may ex:st 
between the system in other countries and ours ? 
—No, I think we levy our duties for revenue 
purposes irrespective of any system which may 
exist any where else. 

59. The point is that there are duties levied 
upon the same article here and elsewhere, and if 
it were shown you that in all those countries 
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there was a great difference between the manner 
in which the duty is levied upon wine, and the 
manner in this country, would you not admit 
that there was fair ground for saying that our 
system was an anomalous one ?—I should say still 
that our system was best suited to our country, 
and that we could not be governed in any way by 


the procedure which’ is adopted in any other | 


country. 

60. You would not like to consider that there 
was anything to be learnt by the experience of 
other countries?—No, not so far as our revenue 
system is concerned. 

61. You put the other systems out of the 
field ?-—Yes. 

62. Do you consider that by reason of an 
alteration of the wine duty, there might be any 
ditiiculty about the detection of spurious com- 
pounds, and I ask you this question, because we 
have a Parliamentary Paper in which the Custom- 
house alleged in former years, that if there was 
an alteration in the wine duty, there might be a 
trade in liquors that really are not wines ?— Yes, 
decidedly there might be. 

63. Will you explain why there is a difficulty 
in detecting those liquors ; you think it would be 
possible to make a compound called wine which 
was principally composed of spirits and water, 
with other ingredients, which would not be 
really wine, and that if you admit that com- 
pound at a certain duty, it might be practicable 
afterwards for the importer to extract the spirit 
from the compound and so injure your revenue 
which is derived from British spirits ?—That 
might be so, but it is not probable 

64. You do not think that with your appliances 
at the Custom-house it would be easy to detect 
those adulterated compounds?—I think not; if 
it were called wine we might not be in a posi- 


. tion to say that it was not wine, we could not 


prove that it was not wine. It might be so made 
as to give it a certain vinous character so that 
we could not always dispute it. 

65. You have got other means, I suppose, of 
testing besides Sikes’s hydrometer?—We have 
no other means of testing excepting by distilla- 
tion. 

66. What do you say about the spectrum ?— 
We do not use the spectrum, we have no occa- 
sion for it. 

67. Supposing you did use it, do not you think 
that it would be a valuable assistant for the de- 
tection of spurious compounds ?—If it were ne- 
cessary that we should adopt other measures, of 
course we should avail ourselves of. everything 
that was capable of assisting us in the matter; 
but, as the duties at present stand, we do not 
require any other means than those which we 
possess. But, under altered circumstances, we 
should adapt our tests and examinations to those 
circumstances. 

68. Then I may infer from your answer that 
you have not exhausted the scientific means that 
are at your disposal for the detection of spurious 
compounds ?—No, we have not. 

69. Amongst these tests is there not one with 
reference to the existence of tartaric acid, which 
is conclusive as to whether your liquor is wine 
or not wine ?— We have no such test. 

70. Then you never use it?—Never. We 
simply distill the wine, and test the spirit which 
we get from it, and according to the strength of 
that spirit we charge a duty upon the wine. I 
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have with me some samples of wine which have 
been tested, with the spirits taken from them; 
Mr. Baker will explain the process. ee 

71. Then, in point of fact, I think your evi- © 
dence is this, that you have been satisfied with | 
your present means as adequate to the present 
state of the duties ?—Quite so. : 

72. But you are not at all prepared to express 
the opinion that there are not more efficient | 
means within your reach which would be adequate | 
for the detection of spurious compounds?—I do | 
not say that; those other efficient means may | 
not at present be within our reach, but if it were | 
necessary for us to detect spurious compounds, — | 
we should find the means of doing it. a} 

73. The two tests that I have referred to, of | 
the spectrum, and the examination as to the | 
amount of tartaric acid in the compounds, never 
have been used at the Customs ?—Never. 

74. And therefore you do not know anything 
as to whether they are of value or not?—Not , 
at all. 4 

75. Since the year 1862 you have sharpened 
your tests in some respects, have younot?—I am 
not aware that we have. i. 

76. In the case of spirits, did not, formerly, 
spirits with obscured strength come in more fre- 
quently than at present?—They came in witha | 
lesser degree of obscuration than they do at — 
present. se SS age ! | 

77. But that was ii consequence, was it not, 
of the test not being so keenly applied ?—I cannot — 
answer that question. 

78. Asa matter of fact, spirits that were ob- 
scured came in more easily, did they not, for- 
merly, than they do now ?—I do not think they 
came in more ‘easily, perhaps they came in toa — 
larger extent. et 

79. I suppose it was not the intention of the © 
Customs that they should come in ?—No; I think 
that obscuration gradually increased; I think | 
that what was at first very slight obscuration 
increased gradually. 

80. Then the Customs were not so vigilant in 
detecting the obscuration of spirits as they are 
now ?—They were just as vigilant, but the ob- 
scuration became greater. . 

81. But the obscuration has escaped detec- 
tion ?—No; perhaps I could explain it better in 
this way: supposing, for the sake of argument, 
that there was 1°-of obscuration, we might pass 
that; then if it got to 2° we should begin to 
hesitate; and if it got to 3° we might say, This 
will not do. In assessing the duties we never 
draw the line very tight. 

82. Would you be good enough to define what 
the obscuration of spirits is?—It is the mixture 
of sweetening or colouring matter with the spirit, 
which prevents the free action of the hydrometer, 

83. But still,-as a matter of fact, obscured 
spirits do come in to a large extent, do they not? — 
—Slightly obscured. 

84. But it is more difficult to bring them in 
now than it was eight years ago?—lI think ob- 
scuration has increased since that time, and that 
has made it less difficult.to detect. 

85. You mean that it is more largely practised ? 
—I think thai importers increased the obscuration 
for purposes best known to themselves; by adding 
sweetening to the spirit they increased the obscu- 
ration, and then the time came when we felt that 
we ought to put a limit to it. » 

86. What was the limit of obscuration which 

you 
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you allowed for French brandies ?—DUnder 5 per 
“cent. 
87. It isthe French brandies, I think, that are 
most obscured ?— Yes. 

88. The German brandies are much less ob- 
iscured, are they not ?—Yes. 

89. How do you account for that?—I do not 
know ; I cannot account for it. 

90. If you now succeed in detecting obscura- 
tion more frequently than you did before, do not 


you think you would be also able, by some de- 


- yelopment of your machinery, to detect spurious 
-gompounds more easily than you did in 1862 ?— 
I think it might be possible to do so. 

91. Supposing even that. you were not able to 
detect it by your scientific machinery, I presume 

“that under the Adulteration Act spurious com- 
pounds could be seized -—That would depend 
upon what they were sold as. i 

92. That is a second check upon adulteration, 
is it not ?—If they were fit for consumption I do 
not think they could be seized. 

93. Do you consider that there is any difficulty 
about introducing further precautions in the 
Customs with regard to the delivery of articles, 
supposing that there was an alteration in the 
wine duties, and you found it necessary to provide 
safeguards against the introduction of spurious 
matters ?—No, we could not introduce any further 
safeguard without seriously interfering with the 
‘rade of the country, because we should be 

“obliged to make a very careful and strict examina- 
tion of all goods that were imported, which 
would seriously interfere with the conduct of 
business. 

94. Then no better safeguard is possible against 

’ what you may consider to be a fraudulent trade ? 
—Anything calculated to place a restriction upon 
trade, if we had to make it more stringent than 
we do now, would interfere to a greater or lesser 
extent with commerce. 

95. Then it would not be a matter of exa- 
mination, it would be a matter of inspection after 
the goods had passed the Custom-house ?—Atter 
they had passed us we should have nothing to do 
-with them. 

96. Would not it be possible to have a. certi- 
ficate of delivery ?—To do that we must subject 
them to analysis or examination. 

97. But you do subject them to tests now ?— 
Yes, but only for our own purposes; we could 
not give any certificates to that effect. 

98. Would it be a very great addition to the 
labour in the laboratory if you did so ?—I could 
not say positively ; but I should think it would 
be a very considerable increase of labour, and 
would interfere very seriously with business ; we 
should be testing everything that was likely at 
all to be something else. 

99, Asa matter of fact, you must know that 
there has been a great deal of protest from wine 
growers in foreign countries, with reference to 
the action of these duties ?—Yes. 

100. Do not you think that the duties are 
extremely heavy as regards the cost price of 

some wines, or have you ever made any calcula- 
tion about that ?—No. 

101. You do not know at all what the average 
price of port wine is?—No. 

102, Nor of sherry ?—No. 

103. Then; as regards cider, I presume there 
is not much of that imported ?—Very little. 

104, And you do not know anything as to the 
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average alcoholic strength of cider?—No; it is 
very small; under 12 per cent. 

105. And you do not know anything about the 
average strength of the mead that is imported ?-— 


No. 
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106. How did 26° get fixed as the standard ? 
—That was believed to be the strength of natu- 
ral wine. 

107. How was that belief arrived at ?—From 
inquiries made in the principal wine-producing 
countries, I believe. 

108. Not by any experiments ?—Samples were 
obtained of natural wines from the wine produc- 
ing countries, which were tested, and which were 
found to be under 26°. 

109. When was it fixed ?-—I think it was in 
1860 that those samples were obtained. 

110. Had you anything to do with the fix- 
ing ?—Not anything, but I think that information 
might be got for the Committee. 

I11. I understood you to say that you consider 
that 26° includes an enormous majority, practi- 
cally almost all the natural wines ?—Yes, 

112. Will you tell me exactly what you mean 
by a natural wine ?—A wine which contains 
spirit produced by the natural fermentation of the 
grape. 

113. Sometimes spirits are added, are they 
not, not for the purpose of adulteration, but, as it 
is stated, in order that the wine should keep 
longer, and travel better ?—Yes, possibly. 

114. Do you consider the spirits so added 
makes it cease to be a natural wine ?—We should 
not know whether the spirit had been added or 
not. If it contained less than 26 per cent. of 
spirits we should consider it to -be the natural 
product of the wine. 

115. Supposing that a strong natural wine from 
Spain or Portugal came very near to 26°, and 
that spirits were added for the purpose of transit, 
or for keeping it, thereby raising it above the 
26°, you would consider that, although it was 
only put to it for that purpose, it had ceased to 
be natural wine ?—Yes. 

116. With regard to those compounds which 
you spoke of, I suppose that certain of those 
spurious compounds are a mixture of spirit and 
water ?—I said that it may be a compound of 
spirit and water and other ingredients. 

117. I suppose what you practically have to 
deal with is the mixture of spirit and wine, is 16 
not ?—As wine. 

118. Take the Hamburg sherry for example, 
what do you say about that?—We question 
whether there is much wine in the Hamburg 
sherries at all. 

119. Do you imagine that Hamburg sherry is 
ever turned into actual spirits in this country /— 
I do not think it is. 

120. Then is it merely drunk as wine ?—As 
wine. 

121. What about is the strength of Hamburg 
sherry 7—It varies from 26° up to 38°. 

122. Is there any of it under 26°?—Yes, there 
is a sample in the office now under 26°. 

123. 1 understood you to say in a former 
answer that any gradation in the duty would be 
very inconvenient to the merchant; would you 
just explain why ?—He would not know, when 
he imported his goods, to what duty they would 
be liable until we had tested them, and that 
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would be an inconvenience to him. A man likes 
to know, when he brings his goods into the 
country, what duty they are liable to. 

. 124. Would not he himself be pretty well ac- 
quainted with the strength of his own wine ?— 
He might think that he knew the exact strength 
of it, and we might make it one or two degrees 
in excess of his calculation. 

125. How long does it take to test a sample? 
—About 16 or 15 minutes. 


126. You test by what is known as Sikes’s hy- 


drometer, do you not?—Yes, and by distilla- 
tion. ' 

127. Then there is nothing to prevent his using 
precisely the same instrument ?—Nothing. 

128. Is there likely to be any great difference 
between the sample taken by the merchant out 
of the cask and the sample taken by you ?—He 
would probably test it in a more favourable way 
for himself than we should with a view to ascer- 
tain the exact strength of it, neither taking any 
advantage of him, nor giving away any of the 
revenue. 

129. Do not you think if he were to do that 
for his own information and guidance, he would 
do it with the means of information which he 
possesses ?—It might be so; but then there might 
be a difference of 1°, which might arise from the 
manipulation of the instrument, or from advanti- 
tious circumstances. 

130. You cannot be certain that you are ma- 
thematically correct at this moment ?—We be- 
lieve that we are strictly accurate, but it is quite 
possible that we may make a mistake. 

131. The way in which the duty falls upon 
the importer not being graduated is this, is it 
not, that if it be only 28°, he then pays how 
much in addition ?—Fighteenpence more. 

132. Corresponding to spirits of what strength? 
—It would not correspond to the quantity of 
spirit that is in the wine, because the duty upon 
that in strictness would be perhaps only 23 d., 
but he would have to pay 1s. 6d. forit. He 
has to pay the duty ranging from 26° to 42°, 
although he may only have 2 per cent. over 
the 26°. 

133. And if it is only 28°, he has to pay as-if 
it were under 42°?—Yes, the duty under 42°. 

134. Surely the limit of his uncertainty is his 
not being able to apply the test as well as you, 
he having exactly the same motives to get at the 
truth, and it would be a less inconvenience to 
him than the certainty that he would have this 
enormous additional duty ?—Yes. 

135. Therefore you do not really think that 
an importer would object to graduation ?—I 
should say that he would not; it would be to his 
interest, no doubt. 

136. Why do you object to it ?—It would give 
a great deal more work in ascertaining the 
degrees of strength, because we should have to 
test so many more casks. Now we range between 
26° and 42°, and there is very little difficulty, as 
we have a range of 15°, and therefore one or two 
degrees would not make any difference; but if 
you had to charge the duty by one or two degrees, 
you must test nearly every cask in the importa- 
tion to see if they varied that one or two degrees. 
Supposing a man brought in 50 casks of the same 
kind of wine, we should test two, and if they are 
over 26°, we are satisfied; but if the duty were 
to be levied by degrees, we might have to test 
10, or 12, or even 20. 
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137. There was a proposition for dividing it, — 
not by every single degree, but making three — 


divisions, was there not ?—I think there has 7 a 


been a proposition of that kind made. 
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138. Was not that in force for a short time ? 
— Originally, I think the duty was charged under 
18°, under 26°, under 40°, and under 45°. 

139. Do not you think that it would be pretty 
well known by the place from which the wine 
came, and by the character of the importer, that 
if you tested it by sample and found 19° or 20° or 
so; generally speaking it would be under 26°?— 
That would be the casein a great many instances. - 

140. In so far as that was the case, the addi- 
tional labour would not be very great ?—Not if 
you had a difference of seyeral degrees between — 
the duties, it would not then be so difficult. 

141. To what extent do you test a cargonow ; 
what is the average amount that would come to 
a London wine merchant at once ?—We might 
have a hundred casks of the same kind of wine ; 
say a hundred casks of port, that is a quantity 
which might come, but not frequently. _ 

142. How much testing would you give those 
hundred casks ?—We should test four casks at 
present, if they were the same mark and size, 
and entered under 42°, ao 

143. Supposing that you had a hundred casks 
coming in, and you found that four were under 
26°, do you think that it would be necessary to 
test many more ?—We might not test.any more, 
if we were satisfied, but the rule is to test one in - 
eight. x 

144. But supposing that there was this divi- 
sion which has been spoken of between 18° and ~ 
26°?—Then we should test a great many more, 
because there would be a possibility of some 
casks exceeding 18°, and we should not be satis- 
fied with testing that small number. 

145. What do you do with a cargo of brandy? 
—We take the strength of every cask of brandy. 

146. Then that would enable us to ascertain 
the additional cost or trouble ?—Yes. 

147. Take a cargo of brandy of 100 casks 
compared with 100 casks of wine, what would be 
the additional amount of labour ?—The process 
is different. In taking a sample of wine we have 
to distil it m order to get at the quantity of 
proof spirit contained in it; but with a sample of 
brandy we have suaply to put the hydrometer 
into the spirit, which is already produced for 
us, and we get the strength in a minute. 

148. Would you just explain exactly the 
difference in the two cases?—The duty upon 


wine is charged according to the strength of the 


proof spirit contained in it, and you must extract 
that spirit from the wine before you can get 
the strength of it; but in the case of brandy, 
you have the spirit already made for you, and 
you have only to take the strength; you have 
no distillation to do with the brandy as you have 
with the wine. 
149. But it is not pure spirit. I presume all 
brandy that comes over is to some extent brandy- 
and-water ?-—There may be water init, certainly, 
but. we have only to get the strength of the 
spirit, and we have only one operation with 
regard to brandy, whereas we have two with 
regard to wine. We have to extract the spirit 
from the wine before we can ascertain the 
strength of the spirit. 
150. You 
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150. You could not ascertain the strength of 
wine simply by the hydrometer, as you do in the 
ease of spirits ?—No, we must get the spirit first 
before we can test it. 
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151. Do you know how in other countries 
where they have to consider the duty on wine, as 
compared with the duty on spirits, they test their 
wine ?—I do not. 

152. I presume that your mode of testing is 
peculiar to our own country ?—I could not 
answer that question. 

153. Ithas been stated the standard of 26° was 
arrived at in a haphazard way by some mistake 

with regard to the thermometers; do you know 
anything about that ?—I am not aware of that. 


Mr. Talbot. 


154. I think you said that you test every cask 
of brandy, but only four per cent. of the casks of 
wine?—Yes, the duty is chargeable upon all 
spirits according to the strength, and we are 
obliged to test every cask to ascertain the 
strength of each cask. 

155. But that does not apply to wine?—It is 
not necessary in the case of wine, because there 
is a wide range of duty in wine; the duty on 
wine varies from 26° to 42°, and we only want to 
test a sufficient number of casks to satisfy our- 
selves whether it is over 26° or under. 


Mr. C. Denison. © 


156. At what period or moment of your exami- 
nation is the duty imposed; is it on the arrival 
ashore ?—After the goods are taken out of the 
ship, that is to say, after we have ascertained the 
quantity in the package; what we call, techni- 
cally, after they are gauged. . 

157. Do not wines and brandies go very largely 
into bond, and remain there for an indefinite 
period ?— Yes. 

158. How do you deal with the duty ; do you 
register the amount of duty payable against a 
_ particular cask of wine?—Yes; at the time it is 
landed we take account of it, and then we assess 
it for duty within the margin, whether it is under 
26° or under 42°, and that is registered against 
the cargo; and if the merchant, when he clears 
it, wishes to have it re-tested, if he thinks that 
during the time it may have remained in the 
warehouse it may have lost one or two degrees 
of strength, we re-test it for him. 

159. But only on demand?—Only on demand; 
if he is satisfied we are satisfied. 

160. You have told the Committee that the 
spirit duty is 10s. a gallon, and that the duty 
upon wine, of a given strength of 26°, is 1s.a 
gallon; and you also said that there are certain 
compounds, not wine, which if you detect spirit 
in them, you would churge at 14's. a gallon; is 
that 14s. a gallon charged by way of penalty ?— 
No, it is the duty on mixed spirits, the strength 
of which cannot be ascertained by the hy- 
drometer. 

161. Then, although there may be a small 
amount of pure spirit in those adulterated com- 
pounds, the duty is considerably higher? —Yes. 

162. That, I presume, is for the purpose of 
protecting the duties?—Yes; we cannot tell 
whether the mixed compvund will have 5 per 
cent. of spirits, or 95 per cent. of spirits, because 
the hydrometer does not act upon it, and there- 
fore we levy a duty of 14s. a gallon upon all 
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compounds containing spirit, the strength of 
which cannot be ascertained by the hydrometer, 


-without referenee to the quantity of spirit in 


them; that is a duty imposed by the Legislature. 


Chairman. 


163. Have you ever made any experiments 
with the view of getting a better test than your 
present test ?—No. 

164, Are you aware of any proposal for an 
improved method of testing these compounds ?— 
No; we do not test them at all, except so far as 
to ascertain that there is spirit in them; in fact, 
we could not test them with Sikes’s hydrometer. 

165. You do not know of any experiments that 
have been made with the view of being able to 
test them with some other instrument ?—No; 
we are obliged to ascertain that there is spirit in 
them, before we can charge them for duty. 

166. But you do not know of any efforts having 
been made with a view of applying a more de- 
licate test ?—No. 


Mr. C. Denison. 


167. You have told the Committee that so long 
as an article to be dealt with was called wine, 
you could not prove that it was not wine ?—No, 
T could not, if it had vinous properties. 

168. What are we to understand by that ?— 
That if an article is imported, and brought to us 
as wine, we take it to be such. We are not ina 
position to say that it is not wine ; it is merely 
an article of revenue upon which we are to get 
a duty, that is all that we have to do with it. 

169. Have you any knowledge of the Cette 
wines ?—No. 

170. Then you cannot tell the Committee 
whether wines are directly imported from that 
town to England ?—No, I cannot tell the Com- 
mittee anything about that. 

171. And it would not be the duty of the 
Customs Department, so long as a cargo was 
called wine, to apply any test to find out whether 
it was so, or not?—Unless it was a palpable 
imitation of wine; if it was a mixture of spirits 
and water, which we did not believe to be wine; 
but if the article had any vinous property about 
it at all we should he satisfied with it; we should 
not pass any mixture merely because it was 
called wine. 

172. Do you in practice test samples from each 
ship, or do you impose the duty. upon invoices, 
upon your general knowledge of the class of 
wines ?—We do not impose any duty upon in- 
voices, we test the actual samples taken from the 
packages, and the rule is not to disturb the 
merchant’s goods more than is absolutely neces- 
sary for revenue purposes, and therefore we 
never take more samples than we are obliged to 
do. 

Mr. W. E. Forster. 


173. You do not consider that. it is your 
business with regard to any article to find out 
whether it is adulterated or not ?—No. 


Mr. C. Denison. 


174. There is an apparent contradiction in 
some answers which you have given; you first 
said that the Customs could not introduce any 
new and additional safeguards, without the difh- 
culty of interference with the trade, and that 
restrictions in the way of detailed examination 
would have that effect ; and in reply to the Right 

A4 honourable 


Mr. Hunt. 
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honourable gentleman next me, you said that 
this test which you apply in distillation, takes on 
an average 10 minutes for each operation, and 
that if a merchant so desire it, you did not see 
that there would be any objection to letting him 
have the particular amount of spirits in his wine 
tested whenever he might so desire it?—I did 
not intend to say that. 

175. And I think you stated that you did not 
care so long as there was a margin of several 
degrees ?—I did not intend to say that. 

176. Then you adhere perhaps to what you 
have said, that any additional safeguard would 
practically cause an undue interference with the 
trade ?—1 think so. 


Mr. Hanbury. 


177. You have said that you would not pass 
anything simply because it was called wine, and 
then you told the Right honourable gentleman 
that you Wid not enter into the question of 
adulteration; how do you reconcile those two 
things ?—If we had an article which was palbably 
not wine, we should not charge it with wine 
duty, butif had the appearance and the character 
of wine, if it had any vinous property about it, 
we should be bound to consider that it was wine. 

178. You go merely into the question of the 
spirit, as I understand you ?—We should only 
go into the question of the quantity of proof 
spirit that it contained, as to whether it was 
liable to the duty of 1s. a gallon as being under 
26°, or 2s. 6d. as being above 26°. 

179. Supposing that it had a larger proportion 
of spirit, whether the rest was of the nature of 
wine or any other compound, would you pass it, 
ané charge the duty on it?—If it was any other 
compound, we should charge the duty of 14 s. for 
mixed spirits ; but if we could not dispute its 
being wine, we should charge it at the wine 
duty, whether it was 1s. or 2s. 6d. 


Mr. Cobbold. 


180. Have you any knowledge of the per- 
centage of natural wines which you say do exist 
over 26° ?—Not any. 

181. With regard to the question which was 
put to you about 100 casks of port wine, of which 
you say you would test foury 1 think a wrong 
impression may be produced unless I.ask you this 
question. Supposing a hundred casks of Bordeaux 
wine, which very nearly approaches 26°, were to 
come in, would you, in that case, only test four 
casks ?—That would depend uponthe strength. If, 
upon examining them, we had an idea that they 
were all very nearly alike, we should test as few 
as possible, just sufficient to satisfy ourselves that 
they were properly assessed under 26°; the rule 
is to test one in eight. 

182. How near do the Bourdeaux wines come 
to the 26°’—I could not answer that question, 
but Mr. Baker would be able to answer it. 

183. You said, I think, that if the duty were 
levied by intermediate degrees, it would give 
constant rise to disputes; in the case of brandies 
I believe, there is no dispute, and if that is the 
case why should there be any disputes with 
wines; it is possible that it might give great 
difficulty and trouble to the Customs, but why 
would it give rise to greater disputes ?—At pre- 
sent, with a margin of 15°, a merchant does not 
care whether it is 28° or 34°, he has to pay the 
2s, 6d. duty, but if he had to pay duty for only 
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one or two degrees more that would be av import- 
ant consideration. Supposing that it were to run — 
to 28°, he might say it is under 27°, and therefore 
we should be liable to,have more disputes than 
under the present system. 

184, If it were 28° he would have to pay so — 
much, and if it were 29° or 30° he would have to — 
pay more, and therefore his interest would natu- . 
rally be to be able to get at the right proportion 
as well as yourself ?—Yes. 

185. Then I do not see why it should give rise 
to disputes with the trade ?—It might not give 
rise to disputes, but the merchant would not 
know exactly when he bought his goods what — 
duty they were liable to until we tested them ?— 
I do not see any difficulty in it beyond that. ° 


Mr. C. Denison. 

186. From a consumer’s point of view there is 
an advantage, I presume, in the amount of duty _ 
being generally known ?—I do not think that the 
consumer practically cares for the amount of 
duty, he only looks at the price which he has to 
pay for the article that he wants. 

187. But if the duty was a very much larger 
amount, the trade price would also be very much 
more than it is at the present moment, would it 
not ?—The difference in the duty could only be 
very small, and it would make but a very slight 
difference in the cost of a bottle of wine; the 
difference of 1s.6d.-would be only about 3 d. 
a bottle. es 

Mr. Phipps. 

188. Is it correct 10 say that wines that are 
74 per cent. under proof are subject to 1s. a 
gallon ?—All wines containing less than 26 per 
cent. of proof spirit are subject to Is. duty. — 

189, Would it not be correct to state that 74 — 
per cent. under proof is liable to is. duty ?— 


es. 

190. And that all wines from 74 per cent. to 
58 per cent. under proof, are charged 2s. 6 d.?— 
Yes: 

191. But where wines are over 42 per cent., 
they are charged how much ?—They are charged 
3 d. for each degree above 42°. 

192. That is intended of course to be prohibi- 
tory, because the duty upon every one per cent, 
of spirit is, I believe, about 14 d. per gallon ?— 


Yes, or more correctly, 14 d. 


193. It is nothing to your department as to 
whether wines are natural or not, but simply 
what amount of alcohol they contain ?—What 
amount of proof spirit they contain. 

194. What is the greatest amount of proof 
spirit that to your knowledge has been contained 
in natural wines?—I could not answer that 
question. 

195. Do you think that we should be able to 
get that information?—I do not think so; it 
would not be within our knowledge, because if 
it contained more than 26 per cent. of proof 
spirit, we should not consider it a natural wine. 

196. Would a less duty than 1s. per gallon on 
wine containing under 26° be a sufficient pro- 
tection for, the spirit duty?—I think not; I 
think that 1.s. is quite low enough. 

197. Is 2s. 6d. for wine containing 42 per 
cent. a sufficient protection ?—Yes ; if you take 
the range from 26° to 42°, it is because you gain 
on the lower strength. 


198. I mean would it, by any possibility, be a 
profitable 
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rofitable transaction to distil the spirit from 
vine containing 42 per cent. of proof spirit ?— 
Yo, I should think not. 
199. Is it, in your opinion, a hardship to im- 
yorters that wine at 26 per cent. should pay the 
ame! as wine at 42 per cent., that is to say, 
though there is a difference of 16 per cent. of 
spirit in the wines, they are both charged the 
same ?—It does not seem an equitable duty. 
_ 200. You say that you try every sample of 
brandy as it comes in, but you do that because 
brandy is charged by each single degree of proof 
spirit and not by degrees; why should wine have 
such a wide margin ?—I cannot say. 
- 201. If wine containing more than 26° were 
put into bond and therefore would be subject to 
the 2s. 6d. per gallon duty, if that wine re- 
mained in bond some two or three years and be- 
came reduced by natural causes, as it probably 
would, to below 26 per ‘cent., only 1s. per 
gallon duty would be charged if the owner re- 
‘quired it to be re-tested, before it came out of 
bond?—Yes, that is the case. The duty would be 
chargeable upon the strength ascertained at the 
time of delivery. 
_ 202. And the same remark would apply to 
spirits, I presume ?—Yes. 

203. I think you said that, speaking generally, 


‘the trade were well satisfied; by trade, do you 


‘mean the trade in this country, or do you mean 
the importers, or do you mean both ?—I mean 
the importers, those are the only persons with 
whom we have to transact business. 

_ 204. Speaking generally, you say that the im- 
porters of foreign wines are satisfied with the 
present position of the wine duties ?—Yes, I 
judge so from the few complaints which we have 


- from them. 


_ charged so much higher duty, 
“made complaints once or twice that had not been 


905. After a certain time complaints would 
ecome useless, if they were not attended to, 
that is to say, if, in the first instance, the im- 
porters of wines over 26°, and from that to 42°, 
complained with respect to the fact that they are 
after they had 


regarded, I suppose those complaints would 
cease /—Probably. - 

206. The fact that those complaints are not 
now made to your department is no proof that 
the importers are satisfied with the present wine 
duties ?—It is the only knowledge that we have 
- i as a fact; our belief is that they are satis- 

ed, 


cepa Jacob Bright. 
207. I understood you to say that you think 


there are great practical difficulties in the way © 


of a graduated scale over 42° ?—I think there 


would be great difficulty in a graduated scale 


over 26°; 1 do not admit that there is any in- 


_ superable difficulty in anything connected with 


the Revenue Department, but there would be 


difficulties, although they would not beinsurmoun- 


table ; it would be rather delay than difficulty. 
908. I understood you to say that the difficul- 


"ties were of two kinds: first, the liability to dis- 


“pute on the part of the importer, and then the 
work you said it would entail upon the Customs ? 

—Yes; and it would cause great delay in the 
imporier ascertaining the duty to which his goods 


would be liable. 
209. In short, you think that you would have | 


to test almost every cask ?— Yes. 
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Mr. Jacob Bright—continued. 


210. Do you think that at present a great deal 
of the wine that comes to this country is 26°, or 
a little over 26°, that is to say, just escaping the 
smaller duty ?—I do uot think that there is a 
great deal just over. 

211. Where you have it just over that line, haye 
you to testevery cask ?—No, if itis over we char'Se 
the higher duty ; we do not want to test a great 
many: 2s. 6d. is the highest duty ; we should 
test more if we found casks coming in under 
the 26°, in order to see that there was none of it 
liable to the higher duty. 

612. You say that you have almost no disputes 
now as to spirits ; why should youhave more dis- 
putes if the duty was graduated with regard to 
wines?— Because it would be more to amerchant’s 
interest to dispute than it is now, with a margin 
of 15°; if he knows that when itis above 26° he 
must pay a higher duty, he does not care whether 
it is 30° or 40°. ; 

213. Did I understand you to say that it would 
not pay to extract the spirit from those wines of 
42° ?—I should think not. 

214, Then in that case the revenue would be 
protected even with a much lower duty up to 
42° ?-—-The revenue would be protected in one 
way, but then it would not have any protection 
so far as regards the spirit duty. The wine 
duties now bear a certain proportion to the spirit 
duties. 

215. That might be unfair as regards the spirit 
duty, but so far as the revenue goes you would 
not expect the revenue from spirit to be endan- 
gered if there was a lower duty up to 42°?—I 
should only expect a loss of revenue upon the 
wines. ; 

216. But you would not expect the spirit re- 
venue to be endangered ?—No. 


Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna. 


217. You are probably aware that there is a 
very large importation of very cheap French 
wines into this country ?—Yes, I am aware that 
there is. 

218, You have told us in the earlier portion 
of your evidence that the low duty of Js. per 
gallon was fixed on wines up to 26°, in the belief 
that 26° was about the full strength of the natural 
wines; are you aware that it is alleged that the 
principal strength of those cheap French wines 
that come in at a duty of 1s. per gallon, and 
believed by a large number of persons in the 
trade, and some outside, that the spirit in wine is 
admitted at the rate of 4s. a gallon considered 
with regard to alcoholic strength that is found to 
be superadded, and not to be due to the strength 
of the vinous fermentation ?— No, I have no 
knowledge of that. 

919. Youare quite ignorant then of the manu- 
facture or of the trade that goes on between Cette 
and Bordeaux in those wines that are imported 
into this country as French cheap wines 1—Quite 
SO. 

220, You told us of the practice adopted with 
respect to obscure liquors, liquors in which the 
strength is observed by sweetening or other 
foreign substances, and I have been informed 
that they have in France discovered a technical 
chemical process by which they can ascertain the 
exact alcoholic strength ina different way, and 
in a superior way to that which is done by our 
process here; I am not capable of forming an 
opinion of whether that is so or not; but if there 
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Sir Joseph M: Kenna—continued. 
were such a process possible, do you see any ob- 


jection, as an officer of the Customs, to the adop-_ 


tion of that new test ?—Not any, if the law were 
altered to meet it. 

221. But you see no objection on the principles 
of revenue or business to adopting the French 
li¢hometer, in lieu of Sikes’s hydrometer, if it 
turns out as a result that the alcoholic strength 
can be better ascertained by the one instrument 
than the other ?—If it gave the alcoholic strength 
with sufficient accuracy not to endanger the 
revenue, I have no objection to using any instru- 
ment. ; 

222. ‘The duty on French wines is almost in- 
variably at the rate of 1s. a gallon, isit not? — Yes. 

223. And I believe that wines that come from 
Spain and Portugal are almost invariably at the 
rate of 2s. 6d. a gallon ?—Yes. 

224. And wines from Germany atthe low rate 
of 1s. a gallon ?—Yes. 

225. Are you aware that it is contended that 
the people who consume alcohol in those alcoholic 
beverages have a great advantage in consuming 
foreign products in the place of native products, 
inasmuch as a man can get through the Custom-. 
house a gallon of spirits in French wines for 4 s., 
and if he chooses to drink spirits and water, na- 
tive gin or Irish whisky of the same strength, 
diluting a gallon of it in that way he will pay at 
the rate of 10s. a gallon?—Yes. 

226. The one man drinks his spirits paying at 
the rate of 14d. on every degree of spirits in 
every gallon’—Yes. 

227. And the other man consumes at the rate 
of two-fifths of that charge?— Yes. Without 
having any specific knowledge, I imagine that 
the duty was put at 1s. in order to encourage 
the consumption of natural wines for the promo- 
tion, in a certain sense, of the temperance of the 

people. 

_ 228. What I suggest, so far as I myself be- 
lieve, is that those cheap wines which were intro- 
duced into this country from France, are only 
another mode of drinking spirits diluted in vinous 
liquids ; do you agree with that ?—Yes. 

229. And I believe the same with respect to 
Hamburg sherry, that it is a similar mode of 
drinking spirits, for the most part with water, 
sophisticated sufficiently not to be obviously an 


adulterated article to the eye of Custom-house | 


officers ?— Yes, that is so. 
230. You do not look at them with the eyes 
of chemists ?—No, only as revenue officers. 


Chairman. 

23i. With regard to that point which has just 
been raised by the honourable baronet, have you 
paid much attention to what happens with those 
liquids that are imported, after they leave the 
Custom-house ?—No. al a 

232. So that with regard to the feeling of 
those who drink them after they pass the Custom- 
house, which is oné of the points which were 
alluded to by the honourable baronet, you have 
no practical experience ?—Not any. 

233. You have never turned your mind to it? 


/—No. 


234, Then the answers which you have given 
cannot be considered answers that have been 
given after much experience as to that matter ?— 
Just so. 

235. I think that the point which the honour- 
able baronet was raising was, that the duty, 
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and molasses are imported considerably, are they 


Chairman—continued. 4 
whatever it was, should be duty that was e 
all round, so that there should not be aleoh 
one article drunk more cheaply than alco 
in another article, according to the existing 
system, would you say, leaving this matter 
wine out of the question, that the duty up 
alcohol is levied at the present moment on a 
articles in the same ratio?—No:; itis not. 
236. Take the article of beer, do not you thin 
that to be logical; you would even have to asses 
the duty upon beer at a different ratio because 
there is beer, and beer of very different alcoholic _ 
strengths ?—Yes; that is the case certainly, — 
237. With regard to a point raised by +h 
honourable baronet, consistency would carry if — 
on to beer?—Yes; it opens another question _ 
altogether. iss : 
238. You spoke of the tests when wine 
brought to the Custom-house, and you said tha 
you tested it before it went into bond, and tha 
you tested it also at times when it left bond. 
Would you say that it does not happen that — 
when wine comes out of bond it is sometimes 
found to be of increased strength to what it w 
when it went into bond ?—No; sometimes it is 
239. Asa matter of fact, have you not h 
wines which have been considered natural wines 
and which have been put in as natural win 
under 26°, have been deposited for a long w 
in bond, and have been found in bond to generate 
a higher amount of alcohol?—I believe there 
have been cases of that kind. . ing 
240. Then that shows that it cannot be the 
testimony of the Customs, that 26° is not the | 
limit of natural wines?—No, we do not say that 
it is the universal limit, we only say it is the 
limit of the bulk of the natural wines. 
241. I think you said that the present syste: 
relieves you from the necessity of making any 
very detailed examination or investigation into 
wine ?— Yes. : Daas: 
242. When you say that you are relieved from 
the trouble of inquiring minutely into what the 
article of wine is, what are the tests which will _ 
define to you that an article is palpably not 
wine ?—-By distillation, aud we should see what 
the product of distillation was. If it had no 
vinous property at all, we should say that it 
was not wine. a 
243. What do you call vinous quality ?—Mr. 
Baker would answer that question better than I 
can do. x 
244. Mead is brought in. duty free to this 
country, is it not ?—Yes. Ra, 
245. I think you said that mead is made simply 
of honey ?—I do not know the composition of it, Hs 
__ 246. It is not within the cognisance of the 
Customs that spirits are added to mead ?—No. 
247. Molasses are admitted free to this country, 


not ?—Yes. oak 
248. Have you any reason to believe that 


molasses are imported with a view of promoting 


illicit distillation ?—No. 
249. Molasses are far cheaper, are they not, — 
you could distil 


than anything else from which 
spirits >—Yes. : 
250. You would not say that Hamburg sherry 
is cheaper than molasses ?—No. i 
251.. Therefore, so far as it falls within the Be 
purview of the Customs, you would admit that me 
molasses would be an article which, if there was 
a desire to distil illicitly, would be a far better 


article - 


nA 


: Chairman—continued. 
icle as regards cheapness than Hamburg 


rry ?—Yes. . 
252. You gave an opinion, did you not, adverse 
0 a graduated scale ?—I did not intend to give 
an opinion adverse to it; I merely meant to 
point out that there would be difficulties which 
might arise from a graduated scale. 
_ 253. Are the Committee to draw this conclu- 
‘sion from your evidence, that if there was to be 
‘a modification of the duties, and a graduated 
‘scale was adopted, it would be desirable to fix the 
figure which is to be the'limit of spirit in wine at 
‘such a point that it should not be close to the 
‘border'land where wines are ?—Yes, that would 
be better, certainly. — 

254, If it was found that at 30° or 34°, or 36°, 
there was a good deal of wine which verged upon 
“that limit, that should not be the particular figure 
for a fixed duty ?—No; that is my idea. 

i . Mr. Talbot. 

_ 255. Your answers were with regard to brandy ; 
do you apply the same remarks to all spirits ?— 
Yes, all spirits are tested in the same way; we take 
the strength of every cask of every sort of spirits. 


) 


. Chairman. 


256. Assuming that there was a uniform duty, 
would not you save a good deal of trouble by 
being able to levy the duty on board ship ?--We 
could not levy the duty on board ship. We must 
have the packages landed to ascertam the quan- 
tity in them. 

257. But I presume that there would be no 
impossibility in levying the duty if there was a 
uniform duty ?— No, but we must have the pack- 
ages landed to ascertain the quantity, because the 
duty would be upon the quantity. 

258. Do you weigh them?—No, we gauge 
them, and they must be got out of the ship, we 
could not gauge them in the ship. 


259. You think you could not make a decla- 
ration and then check it afterwards ?—No, unless 
the duty was perfectly nominal ; if the duty were 
1d. acask you might do it, but if the duty is 
charged per gallon you must take the quantity 
and ascertain exactly how much there is in each 
package. i 

260. As regards the figure at which the duty 
was originally fixed in 1862, you have no know- 
ledge ?—No. 


Mr. AL¥RED Baker, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


| 261. You are, I believe, at the head of the 
‘laboratory at the Custom-house?—I am_ prin- 
cipal Inspector of the Gauging Department. 
262. Is the Gauging Department in all the 
Customs in England under you, or only the one 
“jn London?—Only in London. I should say 
that the Gauging Department in London _is 
distinct from the Landing Department. The 
gauging is confined to wet goods, and the duty 
of the Landing Department is confined to dry 
goods. These distinctions do not however exist 
at any other port. 
263. Then your experience would be limited 
to what happens in the Port of London ?—My 
experience would be limited practically to what 
happens in London, although references are made 
to me from all the ports on questions arising 
with regard to the Gauging Department, and 
with regard to all the duties on wines and spirits. 
It is my duty to report upon all papers which 
are referred to me with reference to any prac- 
tical questions connected with the department. 


264. Then virtually you are the head of the — 


_ Gauging Department in the Customs ?—Yes, I 
am the principal of that department. 
265. How long have you been in the Customs ? 
—I have been in the Customs 40 years, and in 
‘the Gauging Department since 1860; I was then 
- brought into the Gauging Department from an 
out-port, as inspector of gaugers, and I succeeded 
to the present office on the retirement of Mr. 
_ Johnston, I think, about seven years ago. | 
266. Are you at all conversant with the cir- 
cumstances attending this introduction of the 
_ present system in 1862?—No; I was not em- 
_ ployed at all in connection with the alteration in 
the wine duties; I had nothing to do with it at 
that time; my experience has been confined to 
the time since I have taken up my present ap- 
pointment, which was in 1872; 1 was inspector 
in 1860; but there are 10 or a dozen. inspectors, 
~ and Thad one station to look after as my par- 
ticular duty. — a 
S082. ae 
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Chairman—continued. 


267. With regard to the circumstances which 
determined the introduction of the present ma- 
chinery, you can tell us nothing ?—No, I can tell 
nothing about that. 

268. But you have turned your mind, of 
course, to the system as it works at present, and 
you can give the Committee some details as to 
how you apply your machinery in your tests ?— 
Yes; I have brought with me some samples 
purposely for that object, and the first is a sample 
of sherry, imported from Cadiz, taken pro- 
miseously to show the Committee (producing the 
same); it is wine as it is imported in the cask. 
(The Witness explained to the Committee the method 
of testing the quantity of .spirit in wine, both 
by Sikes’s hydrometer and the specific gravity 
test. 

ae Has Sikes’s bydrometer always been in 
use in the Customs, or is it only since 1860 ?— 
Since George the Third’s time. 

270. You have always proceeded upon that as 
the standard ?—Yes, as fixed by law. 

271. Are you quite satisfied with it as a satis- 
factory standard ?—Scientific men, much more 
capable than myself of forming judgment upon 
the matter, have decided that it is so, and there- 
fore I could not dispute it. 

272. The gauging of wine being under your 
care, would you say that the system which was 
introduced in 1860 has worked satisfactorily ?— 
T am not aware that it has not; I have heard no 
complaint. For instance, supposing I had two a 
year, I should call that nothing, but I do not 
know of any complaints without referring to re- 
cords and papers of the method of testing. We 
‘might have a complaint of incorrect gauging, but 
not of the system of testing. 

273. There might be two categories of com- 
plaint, one against the principle which exists, 
and the other against the defects in the applica- 
tion of the principle?—I can only say. that I 
have never had any complaint of any kind, either 
personally or through the Board, as to the use 
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of testing the wines, that is to say as to the prin- 
ciple. 
- 274. You must know that the question of the 
existing system cf the wine duties has been re- 
peatedly under discussion ?—Yes, I am aware of 
that. 

275. Have you yourself formed any opinion 
from your experience, leaving any bias “aside, as 
to whether the present system is what you would 
call a sound and equitable system ?—i believe it 
to be sound and equitable; I have no reason to 
doubt it. It is a question which I should not go 
into unless I had cause for it by complaints, and 
I have had no complaints. I merely collect the 
duty ; | am simply an executive orhcer, and it is 
not my province to inquire into the reasons for 
assessing the duty. 

276, You must have a great amount of know- 
ledge as to whether the tests that are applied at 
_ present are very accurate tests; would you say 
they were?—I am satisfied that they are; of 
course, like everything else, a mistake might be 
made by misreading the hydrometer, which is a 
very delicate instrument to use; but I am satis- 
fied that the principle and the results are accu- 
rate. 

277. You would not consider it a misappre- 
hension and a mis-statement to say that the 
same article, if tested by gauging officers in the 
various ports will be reported as of a different 
and varying alcoholic strength ?—The officers at 
the out-ports have the same rules laid down for 


their guidance that we have in London; not 


being on the spot, 1 could not say as to how 
they are carried out, but the principle is the 
same. 

278. The question now is, whether the appa- 
ratus and mode of testing is that which gives 


accurate results ?—I have no doubt of it. 


279. You would be astonished, would you not, 
if you were to hear it alleged in the trade that 
samples of the same wines ‘operated upon at dif- 
ferent ports are reported as being of different 
alcoholic strength ?—I should not be surprised ; 
but I should say that it must be the result of 
inaccuracy in the operation, not in the principle 
of testing; or the officer at the out-port might 
take it too easy, because there is fac a range 


from 26° to 42°, and no officer cares to go rare 


a degree ; we go as near as we can, and that is 
the reason why Keene’s hydrometer was made, 
which is an adaptation of Sikes’s hydrometer ; it 
begins at 5°, and goes by tens; when we get the 
26°, if it comes very close, we can test other 
samples, or we try it by specific gravity. 

280. I think you said just now that as soon as 
a liquor was above 26°, according to the existing 
system, there was no necessity ‘for your investi- 
gating carefully the strength of the wine ?—Not 
if it is clearly above the 26° and not exceeding 42°, 

281. Therefore the effect of the present system 
is one to relieve you from very accurate investiga- 
tion within the limits of two widely different 


figures? — Yes, certainly within those two ranges. ° 


282. Consequently you would have no ex- 
perience as to the difficulty of a more delicate 
and accurate investigation, and you are not 
called upon to make a very delicate and accurate 
investigation between 26° and 42°?—It is not 
necessary. 

283, What you really have to care e about is to 
ascertain that the wine is above 26°?—Yes; we 
inform the merchant of the rates of duty. 


Gietlnn eaaneeen 


284, Whether it is 30° or 34° is of x 
sequence ?—No; if the merchant is not sa 
we then have a more accurate test by oe s 
gravity process. 

285. Practically the present system ope 
to relieve you from the necessity when the ar 
arrives before you at the Custom-house, to 
into a.very accurate investigation of it >—Be 
those ranges certainly it does. 
~ 286. Is suppose in consequence of your. positi 
having to gauge this article, wine, you. h ve 
turned your mind generally to the question of 
the best method of gauging the strength” o| 
wines?—I do not know any other method of 
ascertaining the strength of wines. I have x 
given my attention to “it because I do not bel 
there is any method that could improve u 
it. ra t 

287. Therefore you know nothing as to 4 
relative merits of the system which exists in 
country and any other system that may exi 
any other countries ?—I do not know pracheaaa 
I have not turned my mind to it. 

288. You have been satisfied to accept t 
present system, and have not made any inqu 
as to other systems ?—The present syste ' 
been established according to law. ; 

289. You could not give any evidende 
reference to systems “existing in> any. oth 
country ?—No, I-could not. 

290. Have you never turned your ‘attenti 
to the scientific methods of detecting liquors th 
are not wines ?—If we have a doubt of an article 
being wine, we have it analysed. We send it to 
Somerset House for analysis. H 

291. But you have never turned your inind to! 
do it if possible by the use of other instrumen 
or of other tests, easily to detect the spurious” 
from the genuine wines ?—No, we have not. P 

292. Have you altogether omitted it from your 
consideration ? — It has never been brought” 
before us in any way. 

293. Isuppose you have had your attention — 
called to the importance of having a system 
which would safely guard the revenue against 
illicit distillation ?—Yes. 

294. Has the question of the admission otal 
low rate of duty of compounds that are spurious 
compounds at all occupied your attention ?— 
Those things all occupy my attention in the — 
course of my business, not from any partiulat ; 
cause; but of course we have in our duty to 
examine into the character of all articles i im-" 
ported. 

295. Do you test the alcoholic strength of any | 
articles that are introduced into the country 
other than wine and brandy ?—We test every 
article that is supposed to contain spirit, and we a. 
ascertain the quantity of spirit. ‘a 

296. Whether it is entered for duty or not aie 
If it is entered free of duty we can tell whether ~ 
it contains spirit. We test it to ascertain — 
whether the spirit that any article contains is the — 
proper quantity. Even in the case of hair 
washes, if 10 gallons of liquid contained one 
gallon of spirit, the duty would be charged upon — 
that as 10 gallons of spirit at 14s. a gallon; be- — 
cause the law says that duty shall be charged on 
spirits according to the strength to be ascertained — 
by Sikes’s hydrometer ; and if we cannot ascer-— 
tain it by the reason of the obscuratiun which I — 
have shown the Committee in that sample of — 
wine which I have tested, we must charge it 


‘ imported for the purpose 


Chairman—continued. - 


14s, which is the rate provided by the law to 
meet the difficulty. 


297. Amongst those articles which you test, 
what article would you say contains, as a rule, 
the highest amount of alcoholic strength which 
would be admitted free of duty ?—I should think 
cider contains about 11 or 12 per cent. ; and if 
we get cider 11 or 12 per cent. we should pass it 
free by law. 

298. Have you never passed cider of a higher 
alcoholic strength than that?—If we have done 
so it has been by accident. We should not do 
it upon principle; we should charge duty on it. 

299. Could you state what amount of cider is 
imported into this country ?—I could not tell 
you offhand, but I should say that it was nota 
great deal. 

300. There would be no great difficulty in 
distilling alcohol from cider, would there ?— 
None whatever, but it is not done, to my know- 
ledge. — / 

301. Therefore although there is great facility 
for cider which contains, say, 11 per cent of 
alcohol, being introduced free of duty, it is not 

of illicit: distillation ?— 
No; first of all, if it were, the Excise would be at 
fault, because it could only be done illicitly. 
All distillation is under the supervision of the 
Excise, and therefore a man could not do it unless 
he did it illicitly. 

302. Could fusel oil be imported free of duty? 


—Yes, it may be imported free of duty if it 
contains any quantity less than 15 per cent. of 


spirit. If it contains beyond 15 per cent. we 
charge duty upon it. 


303. At the present time then, fusel oil, con- 


taining between 10 and 15 per cent. of spirit, can 


be imported free of duty ?—Yes, up to 15 per 
cent. it is free of duty, and all above 15 per cent. 
is chargeable with duties according to the amount 
of spirit found in it. 

304. Consequently at the present moment 
there is great facility for introducing articles free 
from duty, in the shape of cider, and in the shape 


of fusel oil, and various articles containing a cer- 


tain amount of spirit which might be distilled 
illicitly 2—There are certain articles containing 
spirit which are free of duty, and there are 


facilities for introducing spirit for any other 


purpose. 

305, From your experience would you say 
that 26°, as fixed in 1860, was’the limit of wine 
which could be called natural wine ?—I can only 
judge, not haying been practically engaged in 
duty. That the rate of 26° was fixed in conse- 
quence of the examination by the Scientific Com- 
mission, of samples produced by wine growers in 
the various countries that were visited; and. the 
result was that the majority, if not all, were sup- 
posed to be under 26°; that is to say, that those 
were considered natural wines in their pure state 
without any adventitious spirit. 


306. We know that as a matter of history, but 


ae should like to know whether you, who have 


\ 


26°, and they profess to do so, 


had so great an experience in the Gauging 


Office, would be prepared to give it as your 


opinion, that the limit which was fixed by those 
experts, was really the limit of natural wine ?— 
T think that there are natural wines from different 
countries, containing more than 26°. For instance, 
I would say Australian wines often came in over 
as this climate 
will not suit them otherwise. 
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307. What do you mean by the climate not 
suiting them?—The climate is too cold aud the 
wine would not keep. 

308. The question is whether natural wine 
may be produced below 26°?—It may be, that after 
being shipped in Australia, the wine may 
generate spirit on the voyage and be over 26° 
when it comes here; or it may be of such a 
character as to require the addition of spirits, 
which, I believe, as a rule it does. From 1 to 2 
per cent. is added in bond to arrest the fermenta- 
tion, otherwise the wine would go sour. 


Chairman. 


309. Do you know of a report emanating from 
the office of the Chief Inspector of Distilleries in 
Melbourne, in September 1875, signed by Mr. 
Moody ?—No, I do not think I have ever seen 
its 

310. As regards those Hamburg sherries, 
would you say that the skill of the Custom- 
house officials is already taxed to the utmost to 
prevent their importation ?—We do not question 
the importation of Hamburg sherry. _ Itis known 
that it is not genuine sherry. We all know that 
+t is a manufactured article, and, therefore, 
according to the character which it possesses, 
and our opinion whether it_is really Jegally 
wine, we send it to Somerset House for analysis 
to ascertain the ingredients. 

311. Do you send many samples of it to Somer- 
set House ?—I think about eight or ten years 
since we were sending frequently ; latterly we 
have not sent many. In fact, I do not think we 
have sent any for five or six years, and they 


“have not been sent, because we know from 


examination that they are of a better quality and 
character than they were when they were first 
introduced into this country. The wines are 
better made up, I think, and contain more genuine 
wine. 

312. So that you have been perfectly able to 
cope with the difficulty which was supposed to 
exist in thus rejecting what appeared to be 
spurious compounds ?—No doubt when they were 
first introduced, the stoppages by us rendered it- 
necessary that the manufacture should be altered, 
and it was a fact that better wine was made. 

313. Do you know how often you have had 
recourse to Somerset House?—I cannot speak 
from memory; I should say not very often. 

314. Therefore those Hamburg sherries which 
have appeared so often have imposed upon you 
very little additional trouble ?—No, they have 
not given us much trouble. 

315. Do you consider that there would be any 
very great additional trouble imposed upon you 
if you were to have a more accurate mode of in- 
vestigation for wines, and a different scale from 
the present scale ?—Accuracy exists at present. 
If you refer to altering the duties by levying the 
duty according to each degree, that would cause 
considerable trouble and labour. 

316. There are various ways of doing it; you 
might levy the duty by degrees, or you might 
have it graduated by distances, or you might 
have the duty levied at a uniform rate. What is 
your opinion with regard to that, from your ex- 
perience ?—Of course a uniform rate would be 
the most simple, because there would be no 
trouble at all, and we should not want to test. 

317. Supposing you had a graduated scale, 
what would you say ?—The question is, how far 
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Cnairman—continued. - 

you would graduate; up to how many degrees ; 
because there the difficulty commences. I cannot 
offer any suggestion upon the subject ; I can only 
give an idea as to the labour that would be 
entailed upon our department, according to the 
nature of the alteration which was to be made. 
For instance, supposing that you made the duty 
upon every degree of strength of wine a pro ratd 
duty, we should have to test every cask that 
came into the Custom-house the same as we do 
brandy: 

318. If a uniform rate of a shilling per gallon 
were adopted, do you consider that that would 
increase the temptations to frauds?—No, I do 
not think so. 

319. Then you differ from that opinion ?— 


Entirely. 


320. That is an opinion which probably you 


_ are aware has been expressed by authority ?—It 


may be. The opinion has been expressed that 
by introducing wines at low rates of duty illicit 
distillation may occur in order to get the spirits 
out of them, but I think it is fallacious. 

321. Why do you object to an alteration of the 
duty ?—I do not object to an alteration of the 
duty at all, on principle ; it is not for me to object, 
I am merely giving you my idea of the labour 
that would be involved, because it appears to me 
that my duty is to show you that by altering the 


_ duty in any way, an effect is produced upon the 


collection of the revenue as to which you have 
no evidence. ‘ 

322. If there was a uniform rate it would 
rather relieve your department, would it not ?— 
Yes, certainly. 

323. In the event of their being a uniform 
rate would it not be possible to levy the duty on 
board ship ?—Certainly not. In the first place 
it would be contrary to law, because goods must 
be landed before they can be taken account 
of, unless they are transhipped, or for expor- 
tation. 

324. Can you conceive of any facilities for 
relieving the Custom-house by their being able 
to do that ?—I may say at once that it would be 


impossible to gauge casks of wine on board ship, 


anc certainly it would be impossible to test 

them there ; we should set fire to the ship. 
324*. Have you examined into the incidence 

of the wine duties upon the wines that are 


introduced into this country ?—Not particularly. 


325. Have you no idea of what is the average 
cost of port wine that is brought into this 
country ?—No; it varies so very much according 
to the quality. I could not give an idea of the 
average.. 
sider, . 

326. Nor of sherries ?—No; I know from the 
prices of the merchants that it varies from 151. 
up to 1202. a butt. 

327. You have never in any way occupied 
yourself to consider what the per-centage of duty 
really amounts to upon the average cost of the 
wines that are introduced ?—No ; the duty not 
being collected upon the ad valorem system we 
have never had occasion to inquire into the 


working of it. 


Mr. Bazier. 


328. If the duty on the heavier wines were 
reduced, do you not think it likely that com- 
pounds would be introduced containing no wine 


at all, but simply for purposes of distillation ?— 
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It is not a question for us to con- 
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Mr. Baxter—continued. | 
Not for distillation. ~ I think it would be 
means of displacing the spirit duties by means — 
of people drinking stronger wines instead of — 
spirits absolutely. I think it might affect the 
revenue in that way, but not by distillation, 
329. You do not agree with the report be- _ 
fore us that such alteration of duty wouldbe 
certain to lead to illicit distillation?—I do not — 
think so. ‘a 
330. Even if that were the case, do you think 
there would be any difficulty by the application — 
of tests in the Custom-house in finding out — 
whether there was really any wine in those com- 
pounds ?— We can find it now; we do by 
analyses ascertain whether a liquid contains wine 
or the ingredients of wine. a 
331, Therefore there is no force whatever in 
the argument which has béen often used, that 
such an alteration of the duties would be 
dangerous to the revenue, because the Customs — 
could not find out whether there was wine or | 
not in any of the compounds?—We do not | 
analyse it ourselves, but we send it to Somerset y 
House, and they profess to ascertain, by ~ 
analysis, what chemists have stated, namely, 
that it contains the ingedients that are found 
naturally in wines, and which can be put in 
chemically. Of course, therefore, it is beyond 
my power to illustrate the fact. The acids that 
the wine contains might be put in chemically, — 
and it.is-very difficult to tell whether they are 
the natural product of the wine or not, but as to : 
illicit distillation, I do not believe in the argu- 
ment at all. In the first place, Ido not think 
that it would pay a man to'doit; and,inthe 
next place, the Excise have such precautions 
against those illegalities that it would be impos- 
sible to do it. ale 
332. Then you are of opinion, as a practical — 
man, that that argument may be left out of view 
altogether ?—I think so, decidedly. ae i 
333. Are the Committee to understand that 
at one time the importation of so-called sherries 
from Hamburg had ceased altogether in con- 
sequence of your having found out that.there 
was no wine in them ?—It did not cease, but they ie | 
have improved their quality and character in the 
importations that have taken place; so much so 
that we have not felt it necessary to have them 
analysed. Uy 
334. When you discovered, and the merchants 
found out that you discovered, that there was  _ 
little or no wine the Hamburg sherry, did the 
importation decrease for a time?—I have nob _ 
made any calculation, but I do not think so; I ae 
have not taken any statistical returns, for I 
should have to do it throughout the kingdom; 
from Liverpool, and Hull, and other ports which 
those wines are imported into, whereas I can only 
speak for London ; I only know from this cireum- 


_ Stance, if any wines are detained the subject has 


to be brought under the notice of the Com- 
missioners of Customs, and those papers would 
come tome. If an otticer detained any of those 
wines he would send the papers to the Board, a 
and they would be referred to me toexamine _ 
and report upon, and, therefore, having had no 
papers before me lately, I presume that those — 
wines have not been detained ; I know that they 
have been very much better in character these 
last few years. er 
335. Are there frequent complaints of incor- 
rect gauging ?—No, not frequent. eee 
336. I mean 
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Mr. Baxter—continued. 

336. I mean as to the differences between the 
tests at the various ports? — No; incorrect 
gauging has reference to the cask only; it has 


nothing to do with taking an account of wines, | 


for instance, according to their strength ; I think 

you are probably referring to a question asked 
by the honourable Chairman just now, whether 
Thad ever known of the same wine being tested 
at different ports with a different result; I do 
not know of any such case; I might, perhaps 
once in wy lifetime, have had a case of that sort 
before me, but it is not within my memory. 

337.-But differences do arise between the 
Custom-house officers and the merchants, do 
they not?—'They do, occasionally. 

338. Is there an appeal?—Yes, there is an 
appeal to the Board. On one or two occasions I 

have had samples sent to London, because a 
merchant has been dissatisfied with the outport 
test. ‘They have been sent to London, and the 
result has been generally found to be in ac- 
cordance with the outport test. 

339. Has any instance occurred in which the 
Board have reversed the decision of the officer, 
and decided in favour of the merchant ?—I cannot 
tell off-hand, but if there were such a case, I 
could ascertain it. 

340. I want to know if any instances have 
occurred in which a merchant complained of the 

- decision of an officer on the spot, and when the 
question was referred to the Board the Board 
decided in favour of the merchant?—In 1876 a 


question arose at an out-port as to the assessment 


_ for duty of a butt of sherry, which was charged 

at 2s. 6d. a gallon, the merchant claiming it at 
1s.; the wine was admitted at the latter rate by 
the Board, but it was not in consequence of an 

- Incorrect test, but through a clerical error in the 
warehousing department. 

341. In 1862 it was nearly the universal belief, 
was it not, that there were no natural wines 
above 60° ?—The idea was that there were no 
natural wines above 26°; I suppose the same idea 
has existed from the commencement of the altera- 
tion of the duties. 


342. There has been a very great change, has _ 


there not, in the opinion of the Commissioners 
of Customs, as well as of the public, since then? 
-—I can hardly give an opinion. Indeed, I could 
not form an opinion as to what took place when 
the duties were fixed. I can only speak of what 
has come within my own knowledge during the 
last four or five years. © 
343. You know, do you not, that there really 
are a great many natural wines which cannot be 
introduced in consequence of the half-a-crown 
duty?—-E am sure there are from different 
countries. on 
344. Is that proportion increasing ?—I really 
cannot say as to that. It is very difficult to tell 
what is meant by a natural wine, because it may 
be a wine containing a little spirit; but though 


- it contains but little spirit, it may be adventitious 


spirit, and not naturally produced. You cannot 
tell what spirit is added to or what is produced 
in the wine. . 
345. Do:not you think that if all that is now 
known had been known in 1862, the present scale 
would probably not have been adopted?—I do 
not think so. I cannot see any reason why. 
346. Is it not a very good reason that a'great 


_ many wines which are pure wines are excluded 


by the operation of the present duty ?—There 
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are some wines excluded. A great many French 
wines are excluded, and colonial wines are ex- 
cluded. 

347. And probably Portuguese wines also ?— 
There has been a great increase in Spanish wines 
under 26° during the last 12 months, Tarragona’s 
or Spanish port; they come in at 25°. 


Mr. Mulholland. | 


348. But there is a great deal of Spanish 
sherry, is there not, that comes in under 26°?— 
Yes; there is a great deal of Spanish sherry 
that comes in under 26°; but I think it is for the 
purpose of mixing. I do not think it is drunk 
in that shape. 


Mr. Jacob Bright. 


349. Does your occupation enable you to know 
the strength of wines which are imported gene- 
rally from the different countries ?— Yes. 

350. Does much French wine come in over 
26° ?—There is a great quantity of wine in the 
South of France that. is over that. There is a 
wine called Roussillon, or French port, but the 
proportion is very small compared to those that 
are under. 

351. Would most of the wine that we get from 
France be approaching 26°, or would much of it 
be very much below 26° ?—The average strength 
of the bulk of the wines from France is from 16° 
to 20°. 

352. There is not much then between 20° 
and 26°?—-No, not much; but it sometimes goes 
beyond that. 

353. Is there any wine that comes from France 
that is less than 16°?—Yes; I think we have it 
down to 12°, but it is an insignificant quantity. 
I do not mean from France particularly, but 
we have wines below that; but the bulk are from 
16° to 20°. | 

354. Do you know anything about the cost of 
those low wines in France ?—No, tkat does not 
come within my knowledge; but from what I 
have heard privately, you can get very good 
claret at 5/. a hogshead, and I have seen some 
that is worth 80 /. 


355. With regard to Spanish and Portuguese. 


wines, you say that you are receiving now Spanish 
wines below 26° in great quantity ?—Yes, we 
have been during these last 12 months. 

356. Before then did you receive much Spanish 
or Portuguese wines below 26°?—-We have had 
Spanish wines below 26°, varying in degrees 
downwards; but in the last 12 months I find 
that the lower degrees have ceased from Spanish 
wines, and that most of them come in at 25° 
exactly, which brings them in at the shilling ; 
but until lately a quantity has come in at lower 
degrees of strength, and they seem to have dropped 
upon that absolute standard of 25°, I presume, with 
the idea of getting them in as much as they can 
for the shilling, and no doubt for the purpose of 
blending afterwards. . 

357. You have told us between what degrees 
the chief import of French wine is; can you say 
between what degrees of strength the chief im- 
port of Spanish and Portuguese wine is ?—The 
average strength of Spanish and Portuguese wine 
is from 34° to 38°. 


358. Then a lower duty on wine, say from 


26° up to 34°, would admit very little extra 

Spanish wine ?— Precisely so. 
359. Then that would not meet the case of 
B4 those 
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Mr. Jacob Bright—continued. 


those who wish for a freer and larger importation 
of Spanish wines !—I do not think it would. , 
360. Would not 36°? — Thirty-six degrees 
would. 
361. And 38° would take in nearly the whole? 
—-Yes, the majority probably would be at 34°, 
because if they could get an advantage in the 


duty the merchant might put less spirit, because — 


the quantity of spirit is only necessary to suit 
the taste of the English, and not necessarily for 
the preservation of the wine. ‘There are wines 
above that and also below, but those are the 
ranges of the bulk of the importations. 

362, Would these figures be true as regards 
Portugal, as well as Spain ?—Yes, 

363. Then with regard to Italy, there would 
be some wine from there, although perhaps not 
very much?—There are a great many wines 
imported from Italy, but they vary, and they are 
mostly under 26°, 

364. Is it not a fact that Italy produces a 
great quantity of wine over 26°?—Yes, we have 
wines over 26° occasionally from Italy. 

365. Do you not know as a fact that the wine 
product of Italy is more over 26° than under 
26°?—I cannot tell, unless I could refer to 
statistics, 

366. What is the strength of Marsala wine ?— 
Generally about 34°. 

367. That is largely imported, is it not ?—Yes, 
there is a very large importation, It is con- 
sidered the most genuine wine that we have. 

368. With regard to the colonies, Australia or 
the Cape of Good Hope, is there any wine pro- 
duced under 26° that would bear our climate ?— 
There are wines that come in under 26° from 
Australia, 

369. I understood your impression, from what 
you said a good while ago, to be that the colonial 
wines in general could not very well come 
in at 26°, as the climate here did not suit 
them?—I say, as a general remark, that there 
are wines that come in under 26°, but the majo- 
rity of the Australian or Colonial wines exceed 
26° naturally, 

370, You would expect, then, that a lighter 
duty for wines over 26° would produce a large 
trade in Colonial wines? --I believe that it 
would encourage very much the importation of 
Australian wine. I think it is just the difference 
between 26° and 28°, which affects the question. 

371, We do not import any wine from Ame- 
rica, do we?—Very little wine, but we import 
whisky, 


Mr. Ritchie. 

372. You stated, did you not, in answer to the 
honourable member for Manchester, that if the 
limit ranged from 26° to 34°, it would not meet 
the wishes of those who desire to see a large im- 
port of Spanish wines ?— What I meant was 
this, that reducing the duty up to 34° of spirit 


would not meet the importations into — this 


saey of Spanish or Portuguese wines gene- 
rally, 

373, The guestion was whether, if an altera- 
tion was made from 26° to 34°, that would meet 
the wishes of those who desire to see a large im- 
port of Spanish wines, and you said that it would 
not; that it would require to be raised to 36°; 
would a wine .at 86° or at 34° even be called a 
natural wine, or would it be a fortified one ?—A 
fortified one, certainly. 


: ‘MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE 


Spanish wines is confined to giving greater 


spirit than now exists, because natural Spa 


cause they have to pay half-a-crown a gallon — 
duty?—But they can bring them in at one ~ 


little Spanish wine contains below 26° ?—I might 


iS iti aie 


Mr. Ritchie—contmued. Y Se 
374. Do not you know that the desire 
who wish to see greater facilities for im 


lities for the import of natural Spanish wine 
I am not aware of that; I know that the o 
is to introduce Spanish wines at a less rate 
duty, but I am not aware that that desire exi 
with regard to its natural condition. io 

375.-I may take it that if the limit was alte 
from 26° to 34°, that in your opinion would pe: 
mit a large importation of natural Spanish wine 
which are at present excluded? — No, not o 
natural Spanish wines; it might admit wine 
from Spain with a less quantity of adventitio 


wines are not always 34°; we have them un 
26°, ae ict 
376. Do not you know that there is a strong: 
tention that at the limit of 26° very little natm 
Spanish wine can be imported ?—That is 
idea. 
377. Following up the question of the honou 
able Member for Manchester, if the limit wa 
altered from 26°10 34°, it would admit natur: 
Spanish wines which are at present excluded 
Spanish wines at 34°, might be very well brou 
into this country, but the question is whethe 
would suit the merchants to send it here, or 
whether it would suit the trade. ee 
378. You stated thatyvery littlenatural Span 
wine comesinunder 26°, but by altering the lim 
alcoholic strength from 26° to 34°, it would ad 
a great quantity of natural Spanish wine whic 
not at present admitted?—1 do not say natur 
Spanish wine, because 34° is not the natu 
strength. It might admit wine from Spain a 
that strength, but I say that 36° would suit th 
better. Ys 
379. Supposing, for the sake of argument, t 
our object 1s to give greater facilities for the im 
portation of Spanish natural wine, what I wantto 
know from you is whether, if wealter the alcoholic — 
strength from 26° to 34° you would be able to 
admit large quantities of Spanish wines ranging — 
between those degrees which are at present 
excluded?—They are. not excluded; they can 
import them if they like. oe 
380. But practically they are excluded, be-— 


shilling if they like, if people will drink the — 
wine, but they will not drink it. : a 
381. Can they bring in wine below 34° at one 
shilling ?—No ; under 26° they can bring it in, 
382. Your limit now as to alcoholic strength | 
26° at a shilling duty; and you have already said 
I think, that that limit prevents a great deal of 
natural Spanish wine from coming in: at the 
shilling duty ?—I think you misunderstood me. — 
1 did not use the word “natural” at'all in that 
sense. I say a great deal of Spanish wine might — 
come in, | ; 
383. Did you not tell us previously that ver 


have said that. very little Spanish wine contain 
below 26°; and it has been considered by th 
authorities that that is the natural condition of — 
wine. Ifthe duty were lowered so as to admit 
wines up to 34°, a quantity of Spanish wine 
might be introduced, but not as a matter of 
necessity, | - ae 

384, The honourable Chairman asked you 
whether it would give you much more trouble 


Mr. Reichie—continued, 


if there was a sliding scale, and you stated 


and additional labour to the department and 
"expense to the Crown, because of the quantity 
: ¥ 
ie ot ore that would have to be taken to be 


ie. 


hat it would aye a great deal of trouble, if 
was regulated by degrees; but IT suppose if 
here were a sliding scale with divisions of 4° or 
“6° it would not give you very much additional 


“s trouble ?—It would; when the duties were levied 
"in the first instance in 1861 we had four rates 
under 18°, under 20°, under 40°, and under 45° ; 


then if we had a wine that came exactly, say, to 
89° we should want to test every cask of it, be- 


-eause we could not afford to throw away the 


~ amount of duty between 39° and 40°, 


» 385. I am asking you whether the trouble 


' which you have at present would be very much 
a 
‘i ences 


By 


creased if there was a sliding scale, the dittor- 
between the different duties being from 
4° to 6°P?—It would cause a great deal of trouble 


4 
\ 


distille 
886. Why would you have to take more 


 samples?— Because of the difference of the 


degrees. If we have five rates of duty we 
must have more testing to ascertain tho 
strength. 


{ 
po 


* 


: B Yes. 


387. When youtestwine I presume it must be 


i 
; 


2 


of some particular strength?—Of course it is. 


Supposing you had four gradations, if tho 


wine came in exactly at 39° wo should have to 
take another sample of it, because if we could 
get 40° we should get 2s, 5d, instead of 1s, 9d, 


Sir Joseph Mi Kenna, 


ie it 
$88, Except the high class wine that comes in 


- pottle, do you believe that any wine comes to the 
Custom House and is passed which is not forti- 
fied by adventitious means by added spirit P— 
Certainly I do; except the low class wines, 
French wines, I do not believe there is any 


~ added spirit in them. 


389. Would you consider that in the case of 


any wine which was admitted, there could be atl 
t 


roof that would indicate that there was apir 


added to it?—No proof at all; the test would 


indicate the spirit; but none of us could tell 
whether it was added or not. 

390. You consider that wine rich in alcohol 
from natural fermentation would exhibit the same 
effect as if the spirit were added ?-—Exactly the 
same; I believe that no chemist can tell whethor 
the nee is naturally produced or added. 

391. But you have no reason to know from 
your testing that the strength of 26° which is 
registered at the Custom-house, and which passes 
you at ls. a apt is the result of vinous for 
mentation ?—We do not know that. 


Mr. Phipps. — 


392, The duty upon every degree of proof 
spirit in spirits is as near 1}d, por gallon as 


possible, is it not?—The duty in every degree 


of spirit in wine, in relation to the spirit dutios, 


is about 14d.; perhaps we may say 1 4d. 
393, The spirit in wine at 26° is not charged 


at more than half that, I believe PI know that 
it does not regulate itself throughout the whole 


7 
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Mx, Phipps—continued, 


396. If you had to fix the limit of wine that 
should be admitted at Ls. duty, ehould you fix 
the limit at 26°, or higher, or lower !—The fret 
is that that is move a fiseal question, and T ean 
hardly give an answer to it; Teould hardly judge, 
beoause it would not be for me to fix the duty 
in the first place. The Government who went 
into the thing would have full opportunity of ine 
quiring of the trade ax to their neceasition with 
regard to the proper duty, 

397. Have you any knowledge of what the 
effect of any alteration in the limit would have 
upon the present rate of spirit dutios P-L do not 
think, myself, that the alteration of the wine 
duties would much afeot the spirit dutios, 

398. Do you mean then to aay, that if wine 
over 26°, say up to 36°, wae admitted at the ts, 

vor gallon duty, it would not in any way 
jeopardise the spirit dutiogP<Kxoopt that tt 
might induce people in this country to drink 
atrong alcoholic wine inetead of drinking epirite 
thomeelves, and, therefore, by that meana ib 
might perhaps displace the apinit dutios, 

399, But not in the way of distilling any 
apirits out of the wine Not the lenat, 

400, Tlas the department a list of articles that 
may be imported duty free, ao long as they de 
not contain above a certain amount of apirit ti 
thom, for instance, cider P—We have a tariff of 
duties which is by Act of Parliament, which 
regulates the duties, and those are what we 
charge. 

401, Mor inetanee, cider, unless it containe 
above 11 per cont, ia duty fee, ta it not Pe 
Cidor is duty troo, There te no atatement in the 
law as to the amount of spirit in elder, but fon 
our knowledge of cider, our regulations are that 
wo admit that if it containg anything under 
11 por cont, it ie free, 

402, Then the conditions on which auch articles 
aro admitted are regulated by the department on 
account of their practionl knowledge, and not by 
Act of Parliamont ?=No ; the cider itvell te free, 
because we look upon it that it oan only wontal 
natural epivit, Cider, we know by experience, 
contains 10 to 12 per cent, Tf an article was 
sent to us (and we examine them every week) as 
cider, and if we found it contained 1d or 16 por 
cont, of apirit, we should charge it ab Ida a 
gallon, bocause it would be beyond. thé Tinit at 
which spirit should be contained in cider, 

403, Any other article that contained spirit 
would be chargeable with 144, per gallon duty, | 
think you say P= Yea, 

404. Would that be irrespective of the amount 
of spirit that it contained, or would it, 1 it did 
not contain more than Lor 2 per ent, per gallon, 
bo admitted without charging the duty PThe 
duty of Ida, would be charged upon the whole 
quantity, without regard to the quantity ol 
spirit in its 

405, If 

roof’ epirit, it would still be charged [4 a, Pes 
Fon any article containing spirits would be 
chargod at that rte, 

406, Do you #o any objection to a gradunted 
seule of duties, providing there was, aay a distanoe 
of 6° between each grade; that ia to sny, 
26° should be 1a, ey 51 should be La Od, 
or whatever it might bes would the practical 
work thrown Ng the department be so very 
large as to rendor it almost impossible to do 
that?—No, I cannot say that. Certainly it 

C would 
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Mr. Phipps—continued. 
would increase the labour, and I think it is 


probable that the trade would not be satisfied | 


with such a thing, because it would bring us, I 
think, constantly into disputes. 

407. Upon the whole, you would prefer the 
present system to a graduated scale?—I cer- 
tainly think that it would be more convenient to 
the trade, and I think that they would prefer it 
remaining as it is, or a uniform duty. 

408. What is the average alcoholic strength 
of what is commonly known as port wine?—The 
average is from 34° to 38°; say 36°. 

ul Would the same remark apply to sherry ? 
— Yes. 

410. You do not think there would be any 
danger to the spirit duties, if, say wine under 
26° was charged 1 s.; under 31°, 1s. 6d.; under 
36°, 2.s.; under 41°, 2 s.:6d., and so on, and for 
every five degrees an additional 6 d. ?—I do not 
think so certainly, because those are the duties, 
or nearly so, which existed prior to the establish- 
ment of the present rates; there was no risk to 
the revenue, and there would not be now. _ 

411. I believe a return is being prepared of 
wines imported during 1875, the different coun- 
tries from which they were imported, and the 
amount of the average strength ?—Yes, I believe 
there is. 


Mr. Cobbold. 


412. Have you any knowledge as to whether 
wines increase or decrease in strength from the 
time of their shipment to the time of their coming 
into bond, or from the time that they are in bond 
to the time they are landed ?—-We have no know- 
ledge of it from the time of shipment ; we do not 
hear what takes place on the voyage, and we 
cannot possibly know; but I have known by ex- 
perience, although it is very seldom, that wines 
have increased in strength by remaining in bond. 
Asa rule they would lose strength, but there 
are cases where they might increase; if they 
were in a very dry vault, for instance, subject to 
atmospheric influence, they would lese in liquid 
quantity, but would increase in strength, the same 
as spirits. 

413. How doyou mean that in one. instance 
they may increase, and in another instance de- 
erease ?—It would be owing to the condition of 
the vault in which they are placed: if wine was 
put into a damp vault, or a wet one for two or 
three years, it would keep its quality; and perhaps 
increase in. quantity, but lose in its alcoholic 
strength, because the alcohol would fall off 
and be absorbed by the water from the atmos- 
phere which would go into the cask. 

414, Do you consider this jump from.26° to 
42° is an equitable duty ?—I cannot say any- 
thing about that. I think it is hardly a question 


, for a revenue officer to answer. 7 


415. Are Burgundies brought in chiefly under 
26°?—Yes; as arule they are. 

416. In answer toa question put to you by 
the honourable Member for Manchester, you 
stated that the Spanish wines had been reduced 
in strength, and that they would vary from 32° 
or 33°, down to exactly 25°?—Yes, that is so. 

417. That would, in so many words, mean 
that the merchant is able to gauge the exact 
amount of alcoholic strength that he can introduce 
under the shilling duty, and therefore that in 
some respects is contrary to what the Surveyor 
General stated, namely, that supposing an inter- 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE 


to injure them by blending those wines with 


‘might he not blend it ?—Yes, 


the product as spirits; supposing 50 per cent. of 


Mr. Cobbold—continued. 


mediate scale of duties were introduced there 
would be great difficulty in the merchant kno 
ing what he would have to pay for duty, because 
it seems that he is able to bring it down to exactly 
25°?—It may be done; merchants abroad haye — 
instruments, because we know gentlemen some- — 
times send their instruments to me to adjust them 
for them, shippers, and so on, and we do not 
object to that; so that there isa certain uni- 
formity of system, but the reading of the instru= 
ments might make a difference. i 

418. Do you think it would lead to disputes, — 
supposing there were to be intermediate degrees 
of duty ?—If you had too many gradations it 
might lead to disputes; I donot mean on account — 
of their instruments not being correct abroad, but ~ 
there might be disputes here. A man might — 
ship the goods, but we haye to deal with another — 
party, the consumer of them. a 

419. Then it is not a question of the difficulty — 
at the Customs from an enormous extra amount — 
of work being involved ?—It ‘would entail more — 
labour, and more testing, and more of the merchants _ 
wine would have to be destroyed in the greater — 
number of the testings; it would delay his work, — 
and therefore would cause him to complain. q 


Mr. Hanbury. — 

420. What is the greatest strength of spirit in 
natural wines ?—Ibelieve it is stated in the 
Report. of the-Commissioners who, made the ~ 
inquiry in 1860 that it was found to be under — 
26°, but whether that was correct or not I do not 


know. Ras 
Mr. Mulholland. 


, «a 
421. Is there any limit of the strength, that is 
to say, is there any denomination that is regarded 
beyond which you do not admit it to be wine, as 
for instance 11°, as you said in the case of cider? 
—Yes; we limit wine to 50 percent. Ifwe find © 
that an article which is entered as wine contains 
more than 50 per cent. of spirit, we charge it as 
mixed spirits. — » 
422. Then up to 50 per cent. it may be intro- 
duced as wine f—Yes.. i 
423. Although it might not be possible to in- 
jure the spirit duties by distilling spirit from 
wine as strong as this, would not it be possible — 


spirits, duty paid?—But they would not want — 
to blend it-to add more spirit to it. (a 

424. I mean for the sake of. selling it as 
spirits ?—They could not do that, because the — 
man would be under the Excise Laws directly 
he gets his goods out from us. He must have ~ 
a spirit license, and be under the supervision of 
the Excise; they would not allow him to have ~ 
an article in his place, calling it wine which was 
all spirit, and therefore he would come under ~ 
their cognisance at once. : 

425, After he has paid the duty upon it, 


° 


426. He might add the wine to it, and sell ‘| 
spirit was allowed to be introduced at the low ~ 
duty of 1s., would not there be great danger 
that the spirit duties would suffer from a very 
strong mixture of 50 per cent. of alcohol being 
admitted at 50° and added as spirit?—Yes. Of 
course you would not allow wine with 50 per 
cent. of alcohol to be introduced at 1s. f 

427. With respect to the present law of 26°,1 

think "9 
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Mr. Mulholland—continued. 


_ think you said that there are very few cases of 
_ dispute which you have had to refer to Somerset 


MN 


i 


House ?—Very few. 
428, I think you said you had no difficulty in 


ascertaining 26° ?—No. 


429, Would there be any or more difficulty 


with regard to any other degrees?—I did not 


intend to say that there would be any difficulty 
in the alteration if there were to be 20 rates of 


_ duty, but that simply, in every rate, we should 


have to test more, and the difficulty would be 
the time that would be occupied. 
430. The difficulty would only be in having 


to perform the process oftener, but there would 
not be any more difficulty ?—Not the least more 


difficulty. 
431. The reason why only 1s. was fixed to be 


_ paid upon natural wines, was in order to increase 


their consumption in this country ?—It is sup- 
posed to be so. 

432. There is nothing to prevent this being 
done in this country, except that the spirits in 
them would be duty-paid spirits, which would 
come in at the lower duty ?—Yes. 

433. And the objection is to bringing in spirit 


_ which has not paid the right duty ?—Yes; duties 


are levied on spirit just as the wine duties are. 
434. Therefore there would be all the more 


chance, with the same facilities as now, to add 


spirit which had not paid duty, and to introduce 
it here at the low rate of duty ?—Yes; the power 
of adding spirit to wines in bond is limited to 10 


' per cent., and has been for some time; the same 


law which assesses the wine duties states that a 


merchant may add 10 per cent. of proof spirit to 


his wine in bond, and he pays a duty upon the 
wine when it comes out of 2s. 6d.a gallon. 

435. But if the duty on wines were reduced, 
without a limit to the strength of the wine, there 
would be a very great temptation for persons 
abroad to add spirits that had not paid any duty, 
and would not pay any more duty than if it were 
wine ?—Yes; and there would be a temptation 


also in this country to persons to fortify their 


wines, that is, to add spirits to them in. bond. 

436. Has it ever occurred to you that there is 
a difference in kind between weak wine which is 
used as a beverage and wine that is used for the 
purposes of stimulant, or produce intoxication, 
such as there is between spirits and beer, and 
that very strong wine might come into compe- 
tition with spirits because it produces the same 
effects ?—Yes, that might be so. 

437. Then that may have been a reason for 
getting them introduced as they are at present, 
without paying the extra duty ?—Possibly ; but 
I cannot give a reason. 

438. There would-be some analogy, would 
there not, between the admission of cider and the 
admission of wine, that has a very low degree of 
alcohol, and which would be used as a beverage ? 
—Exactly so. 

439. Take two casks of Spanish wine, instead 
of fortifying both those casks abroad there is 
nothing, is there, to prevent the whole addition 
of spirit being made to one eask, and the other 
entering here at the shilling duty, without pass- 
ing 26°, and then the two casks being mixed when 
they arrive ?—They could not do that in bond. 

440, Say that a merchant in Cadiz or Xeres, 
instead of adding 20 per cent. of alcohol to each 
of the two casks, would add 40 per cent. to one 
cask, and nothing to the other, he would get the 

0.82. 
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Mr. Mulholland—continued. 


one cask introduced at 1s. duty, and the other at 
2s. 6d.; and he might mix the two casks when 
they came here, might he not?—Yes; and it is 
done now; so that he gets the whole of his wine 
atils. 9d, 

441. So that in fact great effort’ is made by 
wine merchants to get the largest amount of 
alcohol that they can into this country at the 
lowest amount of duty ?—No doubt of it. 


Mr. W. E. Forster. 


442. Besides the Spanish and Portuguese wines 
what other wines are there that contain above 
26° ?—The wines of the South of France, and a 
great many Australian wines. 

443. Would that be the case with Hungarian 
wines ?—No ; they are under that as a rule. 

444, Is Tokay under that strength ?—It is a 
wine which we very seldom have ; it comes in in 
bottle, and it varies; sometimes it is under 26° 
and sometimes it is over. 

445, What do you say with regard to the Italian 
wines ?—They vary ; sometimes they are under, 
and sometimes they are over ; and they are mostly 
imported in bottle. 

446. What is the case with reference to the 
Australian wines ?—They vary ; there are some 
under, but there are more over than under. 


Mr. Yalbot. 


447. You spoke of the importation of cider ; 
where does that cider chiefly come from?—I 
think we have it from France; but there is not 
much comes into London; there is some which 
comes in at the out-ports, but it is not a large 
quantity ; it does not compete with our cider 
at all. 

448. You spoke of 14s. per gallon duty; that 
is imposed upon mixed spirits, is it not ?—Upon 
all spirits the strength of which you cannot ascer- 
tain by Sikes’ hydrometer. 

449, Can you give the Committee any idea 
what quantity of spirits that duty is imposed 
upon?—No, it is impossible to ascertain; we 
keep no records, because it affects all articles 
which contain spirits. 

450. Have you no statistics?—We have sta- 
tistics of the quantity of articles called mixed 
spirits; but there are various circumstances 
under which that duty is charged. 

451. Could you tell the Committee what is 
the amount of mixed spirits upon which you levy 
14s. a gallon duty ?—The statistical returns 
would show that; but I cannot tell you now. 


Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna. 


452. They are not all beverages, 1 presume ia 
—No, they are not all beverages. 


Mr. Talbot. — 


453. Supposing this plan of a graduated scale 
were introduced as has been suggested, you 
cannot tell us, 1 suppose, what would be the 
probable loss to the revenue ?—It depends en- 
tirely upon the rate of duty which you assess, 
and the way in which you graduate the scale ; 
it depends upon what you fix the duty at. 

454. Can you tell us what amount of the 
25.6d. duty is now levied upon wines a little 
I could 
not say exactly how much. 

455. Is there a large amount of the 2s. 6d. 

o2 duty 
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Mr. Talbot—continued. 


duty levied as between 26° and 30°?—No, I 


should say not a great deal. 

456. Between 30° and 35°?—As I said just 
now, Marsala and Portuguese and Spanish wines 
average from 34° to 38°, but there are some 
below. 

457. You would say, speaking generally, that 
there was a large amount of wine between 30° 
and 35°, on which 2s. 6d. a gallon is now levied ? 
—Yes, certainly. 

458. Then upon a graduated scale there would 
be that amount of loss to the revenue ?—Yes, 
there would be certainly, unless the consumption 
were increased by the reduction of the scale, and 
that is not certain. 


Chairman. 


459. You were just referring to some state- 
ments in answer to the honourable Member for 
the Tower Hamlets as to the relative strength 
of wines; from what were you quoting, was it 
from records that are kept year by year, or what? 
—I was quoting from what comes under my own 
notice, from records kept in my own office, be- 
cause we keep there a register of the absolute 
strength of every sample that we test; we do 
not furnish that absolute strength to the mer- 
chant, we tell him the rate of duty to which his 
wine is liable, but we keep a record of every 
sample; and I know ‘that is a correct statement 
that I have made. 

460. It is not a statement which you have 
made from your experience or belief ?—From my 
own general experience, and I speak from positive 
knowledge. 

461, 1 think you stated with reference to the 
strength of wines that an improvement in the 
manufacture, and a lower alcoholic strength 
might be expected from a modification of the 
duties ?—Of course the less spirit wine contains 
the better the wine should be. 

462. Consequently a modificaticn of the duties 
might lead to an improved manufacture, with a 
lower alcoholic strength?—Or it might lead in 
an opposite direction ; I say that if the duty is re- 
duced it would be an encouragement to introduce 
stronger wines, because the spirit itself is cheaper 
than the wine abroad. 

463. At the present moment is there any in- 
centive to wine growers and importers to give 
themselves the trouble to improve their manu- 
facture and bring out wine at a lower alcoholic 
strength, seeing that they cannot bring it within 
the limit of 26°, and then if they reduce their 
alcoholic strength to 26° they have no advantage 
equivalent to the labour, and time, and trouble, 
and study which they have expended in making 
the better article ?—I think it is entirely a com- 
mercial question. The fact is that the trade of 
this country is such that it would depend entirely 
upon the taste ; as I have said, the less spirit the 
better the wine, but wine produced in that way, 
without spirit, must be an expensive article, and 
it is an article that would not generally suit the 
trade of this country. 


Mr. Talbot. 
464. Is it more expensive to produce non- 
alcoholic wine? — Yes, decidedly ; if you get 
good wines without a large proportion of spirit, 


_ you will find that those are the hest sherries, and 


those are much more expensive than wines con- 
taming a large quantity of spirit. 


x 
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myselt. 


increasing ?—It is a question which I have not 


TAKEN BEFORE THE 


Chairman. 


465. Therefore, although it may be ques 
how really the present system does operate, 
certainly it does not offer an incentive to the 
penditure of labour and trouble to make a fin 
wine, seeing that if it is brought in at 36° it 
pays the same duty as it would if it were 42° 
Yes; it is entirely a commercial question. 

466. As a matter of fact, from your experience 


has the alcoholic strength of wine decreased 
late years?—No, we have not found any vai 
tion to notice. 

467. You said that there were some wines 
had increased in strength whilst in bond; Ww. 
wines were those ?—I only know that, as a fac 
it may be so. Two or three instances I h 
pened to know have been impressed upon 
mind where such a thing lias occurred, but I co 
not state them particularly ; I suppose they w: 
either port or sherry. ie 

468. You were asked your opinion as to w 
effect an alteration of the wine duties might hay 
upon the revenue from spirits, and I think 
gathered from you that you thought that peop 
would take to drinking wine rather than spiri 
—I think it is possible. ; ie. 

469. I suppose you mean that that would be so 
in consequence of the cheapness of getting at this. 
alcoholic strength in the wine ?—If it were cheap, 
I presume that would be the result. | 

470. I think’you stated that by drinking four 
gallons of wine at 26° you could get nearly 100° of 
alcohol for 4 s.; that is to say, if you introduce a _ 
wine of 26°, and you quadruple that, and you 
that amount of alcohol, I want to know whet, 
the reduction of the wine duties, if at all, won 
tend to affect the revenue that was derived fr 
the spirit-duties?—The only question is th 
it is impossible to say that that is merely 
result of the drinking of wine. No doubt ¢ 
duty was introduced with the view of inducin 
people to drink wine, and to prevent the tempta- 
tions to intoxication. I believe that was the 
original idea first of all, but whether it has sue=_ 
ceeded or not I am not in a position to say ; 
think you will have to alter the character ok we 
Englishmen before you will induce them to drink 
natural Spanish or Portuguese wines, or any 
other natural wines. ie 

471. At any rate. the revenue from spirits has __ 
not increased ?—I do not know whether it has ‘i oe 
but I think not. : 

472. The greatest amount of alcohol which is 
imported under the denomination of wines is that 
which is found in Hamburg sherry ?—No, I 
should say not. he 

473, The object of it being introduced was, I _ 
think you said, to blend Hamburg sherries with 
other wines ?—I believe the Hamburg sherries are _ 
used to blend with whiskies. I believe they say 
it improves the quality, but I am not aware of it 


. 
i 


e 


474. Is the importation of Hamburg sherries- 


gone into, but I should think there is a good 
business done in them. One large firm makes — 
no deception about it, and advertises it as a 
Hamburg sherry. Gilbeys, who are large a 
shippers of it, call it Hamburg sherry; call it 
what it is. i 
IN eas Me iaabee M 

475. I think you told the honourable Chair- 
man that Hamburg sherry did not contain the — 
. largest | 


Mr. Talbot—continued. 


largest amount of alcoholic spirit ?—I have never 
compared them; they contain about an average 
of from 34° to 35°. 

476. What wine does contain the largest 
amount of alcoholic spirit ?—Port wine. 


Mr. Mulholland. 


| 477. But Hamburg sherry, being artificially 
produced, might be made to any strength ?—It 
might, certainly. 


Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna. 


478. If spirits are taken out of bond at 20° over 
proof, they pay 12s. a gallon, do they not ?— 
They would pay one-fifth part more than 10s. 5d.; 
‘the Hamburg sherry now pays 2s. 6d.— 

_ 479. You get 80 gallons of spirit out of bond 
‘at 20° over proof, calling it 12s. for the moment, 
‘you get it out for 487. at 12s., and you take 40 
‘gallons of Hamburg sherry out for 2.?—No, 
‘at 2s. 6d. a gallon. 
| 480. I am speaking of 26°?—I have only seen 
‘one samp'e that was of that strength, but it is 
possible, of course. ; 
_ 481. Then for 50/. duty, you have got 120 
gallons of liquid of a strength equivalent to a 
proportion of 96 compared with 100. You have 
-got your spirits out, according to my calculation, 
for about 8's. 8d. a gallon; if you take 40 gallons 
of sherry which you have used for the purpose 
_ of diluting other spirits, you have got 40 gallons 
of liquid out at a duty of 2/.; you have added 
to your spirits 40 liquid gallons containing really 
10 gallons of alcohol, and you have got that 40 
liquid gallons out at a duty of 2 7. in the place of 
_ paying 5/. for it ?—But the same thing exists now 
in this way. The wine in bond, we will say, is 
fortified. If a man puts 10 gallons of spirit 
into a butt of wine, it comes out at 2s. td. a 
_ gallon instead of 10s. 5d., so that that principle 
is the same as you have been speaking of. 

482. The danger is not of using this cheap 
wine for the purpose of re-distillation, but the 
age is of using it for purposes of dilutation ? 
—Yes. 

483. Do you know any security that the pub- 
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Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna—continued. 


lic, the consumers, have, and that the revenue 
has against that sort of fraud?—No; we could 
not control it. 


Chairman. 


484, That is done now, is it not ?—Probably 
it is; the blending of the two wines is done now, 
but we do not know what takes place after it 
leaves us. 

485. At the present time you believe that 
blending does take place ?—I am sure of it; it is 
permitted to a certain extent in our warehouses 
to fortify wines. 


Mr. Phipps. 


486. But blending does not take place, I pre- 
sume, to the extent of mixing 40 gallons of wine 
with 80 gallons of spirit ?—That would be done 
after it leaves the Crown custody, but not when 
it is in our hands. 

487. With your large experience, would it be 
as saleable an article as whiskey ?—I should say 
not. 

Chairman. 


488. I have been told that the mixture of this 


alcoholic spirit and wine to that extent makes 
something which is not drinkable; do you know 
whether that is so?—I do-not know why it should 
not be. 

Mr. Mulholland. 


489. That must depend, must it not, upon the 
portion that is mixed?—Yes; I should think 


that a merchant doing such a thing would 


naturally produce an article which was drinkable, 
otherwise it would not be saleable. The wine is 
destroyed by too much addition of spirit, and 
therefore a merchant would not put too much 
spirit. In the case of those light wines, if you 
add spirit you spoil the wine altogether, and it 
would not answer the purpose of the importer of 
light wines to add a quantity of spirit to it for the 
sake of getting a shilling or two more, because 
the character of the wine is such without spirit 
that you destroy the character of the thing, and 
render it unmarketable as wine. 
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Chairman. 


490. WHAT is your position at the Custom- 
house ?—I am Principal of the Statistical De- 
partment at the Custom-house. 

491. Were you there in 1860, at the time 
when the present system of the wine duties was 
inaugurated ?—Yes, I was not at that time in 
my present office; but as I was in the Customs’ 
department I have a general idea of what took 
place at the time. 

492. Are you conversant with the conditions 
under which the system was inaugurated, and 
the reasons which guided the officials in sane- 


tioning or devising it ?—Yes, I am tolerably con-. 


versant with them. 

493. Will you give the Committee what I 
may call the rationale of the system, how the 
system was devised, and what the principles were 
which guided those who framed the existing sys- 
tem ?—It has generally been considered that the 
French Treaty was the origin of the new system, 
that is to say, that there was a great desire on the 
part of the French, as weil asin our own country, 
to introduce wines at a very low rate of duty, 
the expression of which desire was first found in. 
the Treaty as the initial point of the considera- 
tion of the question ; but I do not think that that 
is quite borne out by the facts. There was a 
very great desire in this country for a long time 
before the French Treaty to introduce light wines 
at a low rate of duty, which was particularly 
favoured by the then Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Mr. Gladstone, and I think the French 
Treaty may be regarded more as the instrument 
by which the change already contemplated 
was made, than the document which indicated 
for the first time a wish on our part to lower the 


duties on wine in consideration of corresponding 


advantages to be gained as a matter of bargain 
by reduced duties in the French tariff. 

494. What we want to know is not so much 
the history, but the reasons, why the scheme was 
devised with that division of 26 degrees and 
42 degrees, and those particular duties which 
are attached to the two rates ?—The negotiations 
first started with a very different rate; and, 
indeed, it was the desire on the part of the 
French Government that wines should be assessed 
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those particular figures, and that parti 


‘under 42 degrees, would be really 16 degree 
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Chairman—continued. 


at 3s. under a certain degree, and for a 
period, in the year 1860, the French wines 
so assessed. That was considered a ve 
reduction from the rate which had previou 
in force, viz.,5s. 6 d., and 5 per cent. add 
However, that did not last very long, 
though the Treaty was signed with t 
as a basis, there were frequent negotiation 
of them verbal, and most of them very i 
by which the high rates were gradually red 
The French made propositions of various k 
one being for a uniform rate of duty; and 
pressed very severely upon the attention 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the necess 
such a rate.. Most of the rates that were « 
were tentative, and merely the result of y 
communications or semi-offivial notes; but 
is no written history of the various 
which took place until you come down to 
year 1860. : ‘ 

495. Could you: mention the rationale of 
system which is now in force, why you 


system of the two scales ?—For the first di 
Is., under 26 degrees of strength, there i 
particular reason; it is simply an arbitrary 
just such as the Government might put on 
rants, raisins, or any other article. It does 
profess to represent the result, so far as du 
concerned, of any quantity of spirit in wi 
the degree of strength answering to the du 
1s.; it only proceeds upon the assumption thai 
that would be a remunerative rate to the E 

chequer at which to assess the wine, in order 
we should not lose too much. There was eq 
good ground for charging it at 1s. 6d, 
2s. 6d., simply according to the exigencies 

Exchequer. All the spirit added to the wine: 
the limit of 26 degrees had been passed, 
charged approximately according to a 

rather implied than expressed, but still it - 
sured in some rough way the distance bety 
under 26 degrees and under 42 degrees, by 
I may call an invisible ladder of progressi 
Te difference between under 26 degrees 


and this difference represented in duty 1s, 6 


the liquid. 


A 


-Chairman—continued. 


and seems, as I have said, to have been fixed 
approximately upon an imaginary gradation. 
‘The 1s. per gallon under 26 degrees was held to 
he the rate applicable to natural wine; that is 
to say, when you once got out of the region of 
‘what was called wine, you immediately got into 
‘a range which ought to embrace rates correspond- 
ing with the added spirit; the rate below the line 
peing for wine proper, and those above the line 
being for an article still called wine, with the 
‘addition of spirit according to this scale which I 
have just spoken of. 
496. What do you consider to have been 
generaily understood as natural wine in 1860? 
—Wine represented by the majority of samples 
that were found to have only the spirit caused by 
‘the fermentation produced naturally in the wine. 
_ 497. That is the way in which you arrived at 
a knowledge of it, but what was your definition 
of natural wine ?—I should say that natural wine 
“was wine that had not spirit put to it more than 
it had itself generated. 
498. That you consider to have been the defi- 
“nition which was in the minds of those who were 
framing this scale in 1860?—Yes, most decidedly. 
__ 499. You mean that excluding every addition 
of spirit to the fermented price of the grape ?— 
I think what I have stated will admit perhaps of 
a definition rather more elastic. I would not 
apply it to that particular condition of wine in 
_ which spirit may be added, and yet not cause the 
_ wine to reach 26 degrees of strength. 
|. 500. But I want to know what was the defini- 
| tion in the minds of those who framed this system 
“Gn 1860?—Unquestionably it was that wine 
should be considered a liquid which had no 
| spirit added to it beyond that which it had itself 
generated ; but I should not like that to be con- 
sidered as a strict line of demarcation beyond 
which there was no give and take in the matter. 
I mean as regards the experiments of 1860. I 
‘should say there might have been some wine 
_ which had a little more spirit than was innate in 


f 


Mr. Whitwell. 


501. Isthere any record in your papers of that 
decision, and of the grounds upon which the 
conclusion was drawn?—There was a Parlia- 


' mentary Paper published in 1862 (Sessional 


Paper 190), containing the views of’ the officers. 
With regard to the scale I mentioned just now, 
the difference was about 15 or 16 degrees; prac- 
tically it was considered 15 degrees, but I think 
it was taken more for the convenience of the 


- figure than as indicating the actual sum to be 


added for the spirit duty, as representing the 
different grades, or rungs of the ladder; because 


_ subtracting 26 from 41 degrees leaves 15 degrees, 


and 13d. per degree is proportionally the rate of 


the spirit duty; if you multiply 13d. by 15, you 


get exactly 1s.6d.; but as I have just now 


| stated, the result of that calculation was only 
visible at the maximum rate, when it resolved 


' itself into 2s. 6d. by the addition of 1s. 6d. to 


the shilling. 
Mr. Ewart. 
502, Were the spirit duties 10 s. at that time? 


_ —The foreign duty was 10s. 5 d.; the spirit duty 


~ had been raised from the previous rate of 8 s. 6d. 


i 


Me 


to 10s. 5d., and the new wine duties were assessed 


with reference to the increased duty on spirits, 
0.82. 
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Mr, Phipps. 


503. Ten shillings is the English duty, is it 
not ?—Yes, it was in 1860; that was about a 
year after the first experiment. 


Chairman. 


504. It was in 1861, I think, that the present | 


system was fixed ?—Yes. 

505. It was fixed, therefore, with an eye to the 
revenue to be derived from spirits ?—Yes; but 
at the same time it was not considered final. 
The Treaty left it open to make any modifica- 
tions which might be suggested as time went on, 
and as there had been a necessity for raising the 
spirit duty, that circumstance had a material 
effect in framing any scale of wine duties, because 
the spirit duty was the basis; indeed, there was 
a very important communication made by Mr. 
Gladstone to the French Government at that 
time ; he regarded the spirit duty as one of the 
powerful arms of our revenue, and would consider 
nothing except with reference to that duty. 

506. Therefore you say, if I understand you 
rightly, that the rationale of this system was a 
reference to the spirit duties ?—Entirely ; it was 
argued through various phases of the question that 
no scale would be conceded that would not bear 
proper, or at any rate, approximate relation to 
the spirit duty which would be protected by a 
wine duty affording that relation, ,but ruined or 
seriously damaged if it were out of harmony 
with it. 

507. I suppose, in order to arrive at a sound 
equation, the department must have had a sound 
knowledge of what wine was at that time 7—Yes, 
they had a practical knowledge. 

508. What were the means which the depart- 
ment had at that time for arriving at any sound 
knowledge of what the.strength of wine was?— 
Certain officers were deputed to visit the Euro- 
pean countries with a view of ascertaining it by 
actual samples produced to them of. wine that 
could be said to be natural wine, that is to say, 


without any adventitious spirit. 


509. Are you alluding to experiments of Mr. 
Bernard and Mr. Ogilvie ?—Yes. . 

510. You consider that those experiments were 
the data upon which the department came to this 
conclusion ?—I consider so. 

511. Therefore, previous to 1860, you had, by 
no test at the Custom-house, acquired any know- 
ledge of the nature of wine?—Yes, we had. . 

512. How did you test wine before ?—It was 
chiefly by tasting; the test was a matter of 
palate a great deal, because at that time wine 
above 40 degrees of strength would be regarded 
as amixed spirit; whenit was suspected to be above 
40 degrees it was actually tested by distillation. 

513. When was that figure of 40 degrees fixed 
by the Customs ?—It was fixed by a Treasury 
Order of March 1857. 

514. How many years would you say?—l 
should say, without pledging myself to absolute 
correctness, that there had always been a point 
at which the Customs’ officer distinguished be- 
tween what he might pass as wine and what he 
would be obliged to charge as mixed spirit. That 
point was 33 degrees previously, and was altered 
to 40 degrees in 1857. 
~ 515. Do you know anything about a Treasury 
Order dated June 1853 ?—No. 

516. Was there any difference in the duty 
between spirits and mixed spirits before 1860 ?— 
Yes, there was always a difference arising out of 

c4 a practical 
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Chairman—continued. 


a practical difficulty which is inherent to the 
system of testing mixed spirits. There was no 
means of ascertaining the amount of spirit in 
mixed spirits; the hydrometer will not act so as 
to show the degree of spirit it contains. 

517. The question is this, was there a dif- 
ference between the duty on spirits and mixed 
spirits before 1360?—Yes, there was always a 
difference; it varied at Gifferent dates. 

518. With reference to the Treasury Order of 
1853, you know nothing about it?—No; per haps 
if you will kindly mention the subject of it I 
might remember. 

519. Was not there a Treasury Order, dated 
June 1853, which put the maximum quantity of 
proof spirit to be allowed in all wines at 33 per 
cent. ?—There was; and it was in force until 
the Treasury Order of 1857 before referred to. 

520. Did not they order their officers to detain 
several parcels that were said to be passed as port 
wine, because it contained about 40 per cent. of 
spirit?—If you would kindly put that question 
to my successor, I should rather that he would 


answer it. 


521. Was this Treasury Order actually put in 
force prior to and at the very time of the French 
Treaty ?—It undoubtedly was. 

522. With regard to those tests, up to 1860 
I suppose you,simply tested wines by the hydro- 
meter ?—Yes; after having distilled them. 

523. When a cask of wine arrives at the Cus- 
toms at the present time, and when it passes out 
of the hands of the Customs, do not you affix 
marks or signs to it, so that you are able to trace 
it and identify it?—Yes; the casks would bear 
a mark on importation. 

524. But when the casks leave the Custom- 
house do you not affix marks to them ?—I do not 


"know practically ; I do not think any mark is 


placed’ on the casks as they leave; they are 
marked when they go in to the warehouse ; but 
there is a gentleman here who is called officially 
to answer questions relating to vaults, ware- 
houses, stowage, and delivery, and all questions 


_of a practical character. 


525. Have you seen the evidence which was 
taken on the last day of the meeting of the Com- 
mittee ?—I was here, and took an interest in it, 
but I have not read the evidence. 

526. Iasked the question whether a number 
of alcoholised articles were admitted duty free, 
and the answer was that the witness was not 
aware of any; do you know anything about it? 
—I remember the question being put, and the 
answer. I should say that certainly there are 
articles which are admitted duty free, although 
containing alcohol; such for instance as fusel 
oil containing less than 15 per cent. of spirit, 
cider and perry. 

527. Although that alcohol is not naturally 
generated +—No, I should say not, in all cases ; 
it is generated naturally in cider and perry. 

528. Has your attention ever been drawn to a 
letter signed by Messrs. H. L. Feuerheerd 
Brothers & Co., which appeared in the “ Times ” 
of 17th October 1876, with reference to the im- 
portation of mead on two occasions, in one case 
of 29 degrees of strength, and in the other 34 de- 
grees of strength, and which was passed duty 
free in both cases ?—I recollect that question be- 
ing raised, and the gentleman is here, Mr. Keene, 
who, T believe, tested the article, and could give 
you a very full opinion about it. : 


“MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN 


‘to the change, as being indicative of the increase 


duties (delivering in the same). 
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Chuirman—continued. 


529. 1t was stated by Mr. Hunt, in answer 
the honourable Member for the West Riding ¢ 
Yorkshire, at Question bog tae Whether, 0 lo 
as a cargo was called wine, it would be the du 
of the Customs’ Department to apply any test to” 
find out whether it was so or not?” “ Unless it: 
was a palpable imitation of wine ; if it was a mix-— 
ture of spirits and water, which we did not bell 
lieve to be wine; but if the article had any 
vinous property about it at all, we should ‘be 
satisfied with it.” To pass it as wine, could vom 
tell me whether it is the rule of the Customs 
that an article composed of spirits up to 42 de- 
grees, with a mixture of water, and merely a re- 
sidue of vinous matter, would be passed as wine? 
—I should think not. Such a thing could nee 
take place. 

530. But you could not speak of your own 
knowledge ?—No, I have come prepared with 
number of figures showing the results of the 
various changes i in the wine duty, in relation to 
the spirit duty, and some facts which I supposed 
might be interesting, as to,the different _ degrees 
of strength under which wine has come in; it is 
a new feature in the inquiry, and has not been ~ 
noticed before, but as to the practical working of ~ 
these things I have no knowledge. Indeed, I 
understood that the i inquiry would be so divided | 
as to actually apply, in the one case to the prac- — 
tical, and in the other_to the statistical result. s 

531, Wall yow have the goodness to communi- | 
cate to the Committee whatever information you 
have to give us upon those points ?—I have a_ 
table which shows the quantity of wine at the 
different degrees of strength at which it was 
imported into this country in the year 1875. — 
There was some little misunderstanding as to the — 
exact year to which it related. The account 
was prepared in 1876, so that a little confusion — 
arose in that way, and the Order of the House 
was for an account of the importation of 1876, 
which could not be complied with, We have 
always kept an account of the quantities passing 
into consumption at the two rates of duty, thatis — 
to say, under 26 degrees and under 42 ‘degrees, 
but we. do not keep an account of the strength a 
of the wines of the respective countries as shown 
on importation; that could ouly be prepared spe- 
cially, and is rather an expensive operation. 
This account for 1875 is the result of what was 
prepared in 1876 for the purpose of some corre- 
spondence between the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and our late Chairman, Mr. Goulburn. The ~ 
table shows the quantities under the different 
degrees, and the total quantity of wine imported, | 
up to 25 degrees, was found to be 3,997,000 | 
gallons. ; /@ 

532. Will you hand in those tables?—Yes — 
(delivering in the same). Lhavea Papershowing ~ 
the quantity entered for home consumption ing 
the five years preceding the change of 1860, and 
a similar statement for the five years subsequent 


in the quantity under the different systems: of 
Mr. W. £. Forster. a 


533. Have you also got the last five years: eam a 
Not in the same form ‘exactly, but it might be — 
prepared very readily; and I will prepare > it, in- 
cluding the later dates that youwishto have. It — 
will be apparent from the table that the French 
wines increased in a larger ratio than the others. 
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T have also a table, extending from the year 187} 
to the year 1878, showing the quantity containing 


less than 26 degrees, and the quantity containing 


26 degrees and less than 42 degrees, and 42 de- 


_ grees and upwards; the total entered for con- 


sumption, and the gross amount of duty corre- 
sponding with the quantities entered at those 
degrees. That table presents, at one view, a 
comparison in the total between the different 


cae . < . x 
» years (delivering in the same). 


534. Have you anything else which you 


think important for our information ?—I have 


another table which I will hand in (delivering in 
the same). 1 thought possibly some questions 


‘might turn upon the probability of loss to the 
revenue under certain projected scales, or de- 


grees, and I am prepared to tell you roughly 
what effect would be produced upon the.revenue 
by the change. This table contains several 
propositions made by different gentlemen inter- 


ested, and the losses have been calculated under 


the head of each proposal. It is founded upon 
the quantities imported at the different degrees 
of strength in 1874, and I think the propor- 
tions hold equally good now. I do not think 


there is any reason to fear that the data which 


those figures supply would be destroyed or 
nullified in any way by more recent events. 


There is one proposal to make the duty under 


17 degrees, 6d.; 17 degrees and under 28 de- 
grees, 1s.; 28 degrees, and under 35 degrees, 
ls. 9d.; and 35 degrees to 42 degrees, 2s. 6d.; 
and the estimated loss on that scale is about 


482,000/. Indeed, there is scarcely any proposal 


that has yet been made that would not result in 
a net loss of something like half a million, and 
in one or two cases it would be more, nearly 
three quarters of a million. 


Mr. Whitwell. 
535. Are all those calculations based upon the 
present importation, and not allowing for an in- 
crease ?— They are based on an assumption which 


can be shown to be extremely probable, that 


certain quantities coming under the respective 


degrees now in force, would not remain the same 


under the altered circumstances of the rate of 
duty ; that is to say, if you admit wine of 34 
degrees at 1s. 9d., you would not of course 
catch all the quantities that now come in over 
34 degrees at 2s. 6d.; there would be a reduc- 
tion, which has been calculated as closely as 
possible; for a large number of gallons now 
coming above the line of demarcation, wherever 
it might’ be drawn, would immediately fall below 
it, and pass the border-line at which the rate was 
originally fixed. z 

536. You mean that~the wines that were just 
above a certain figure would, in consequence of 


. the reduction of duty, be manufactured so as to 
come under that figure ?—I think the point is 


this, that now wines are fortified with more spirit 


_ than they actually require, m order to make 


bulk. Spirit is very cheap, something like 1s. 6 d. 
or 2s. per gallon, and this added to the wine 
makes no difference in the result to the importer, 


_ because after it has passed the limit of 26 degrees, 


sie) 


he must be charged as for under 42 degrees, 


namely 2s. 6 d., and therefore it does not matter 
whether he increases his wine in bulk and in 
strength up to 41 degrees, or whether he allows 
it to come in just above the low line of duty. 
A calculation has been made showing to what 

0.82... ' : . 


: Mr. Whitwell—continued. 
extent the number of gallons, coming over a 
certain point in each of the cases named, would 
diminish as regards that particular degree, and 
would increase as regards the degree below that 
at which the new duty would be charged. 


Chairman. 


537. Does that calculation assume that the 
present importation would continue after the 
change in the duty, or do you take into calcula- 
tion the possibility of an increase in the importa- 
tion ?—The calculation is that the same quantity 
of wine would come in, but that the disposal of 
it under the several degrees would be different 
from what it is now. 

588. But the calculation is based upon the 
continuance of the same importation after the 
alteration of the duties ?—The same importation 
but differently distributed. You would not get 
the same quantity in under the 34 degrees and 
35 degrees, but the gross quantity would be the 
same; that is the calculation, It is not my 
opinion that the consumption would increase 
under the reduced duty, say of Spanish wine. 
I have also a paper here showing the changes in 
the duty on wine for several years, but it is 
in no way different from what would be found 
in the Papers already presented to Parliament, 
and in the tariff changes as shown in the Acts of 
Parliament (delivering in the same). 


Mr. Phipps. 


539. Could the Committee be furnished with 
a concise tabulated form, showing the various 


changes which have been made with respect to 


the rates and duties upon wine, and the manner 
of levying them ?—The Paper I have just handed 
to the Chairman answers the first part of your 
question, but it does not answer the second part; 
but that can be furnished. 

540. Would you kindly see that the Com- 
mittee is furnished with a tabulated form of the 
various changes in the rates that have taken 


- place, and also the manner of levying them?— The 


manner of levying them is, of course, a more in- 
definite matter than could be well put ina concise 
and condensed form ; but the best information in 
our possession shall be obtained for the Com- 
mittee. 


Chairman. 


541. Is there any further information which 
you have to communicate to the Committee ?— 
No, I have no further papers. 


Mr. Valbot. 


542. In one of those Papers which you have 
handed in, you give the names of certain gentie- 
men who have made propositions for an alteration 
in the wine duties; those are propositions, I sup- 
pose, which have only been made in the depart- 
ment ?—Yes, they are quite departmental recom- 
mendations; they have not been proposed in 
Parliament. 

543. I understand the general upshot of your 
evidence upon all those propositions to be, that 
any alteration which has been proposed would 
probably result in a loss to the revenue ?—That 
is highly probable. Indeed it would be difficult 
to escape that conclusion, I think. There is one 
recommendation in that Paper which embraces 
a great many changes, even to the extent of suc- 
cessive degrees being adopted beyond a certain 

range ; 


j 
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| Mx. Talbot—continued. . 
range; and in such a state of things as that, 
you could not expect if wine could be brought 


in at a degree below that which is fixed, that it: 


would come in at the one above it. 

544, But even in the propositions that you 
speak of, I do not see that any one of them pro- 
poses to make the steps upon each separate 


degree, but only after 36 degrees ?—I think you 


will find the last one which I use as an illustra- 
tion, is very nearly step by step. 

545. The last proposition in the table is under 
20 degrees, 6d.; 20 degrees and under 28 
degrees, 1 s.; 28 degrees and under 36 degrees, 


1s. 6d.; and then from 36 degrees it goes up. 


regularly to 42 degrees ?—Yes; the six or seven 
last steps following in regular succession, by an 
increase of 2 d. per dozen. 

546. None of these propositions go step by step 
from 20 degrees upwards, do they?—No. I 
merely wish to show that by increasing the 
number of the stages in the ladder, you certainly 
force down the quantity. You do not get the 
result which might be anticipated, that you would 
have the same quantity of wine under that degree 
of strength that you have now; but you force 
down the quantity to that limit which will bring 
it to the cheaper rate, and you lose the difference. 

547. Of course you are now giving us your 
own opinion as to what would be the effect; do 


I understand your opinion to be, that the more_ 


steps there are the more chances there would be 


_ of loss to the revenue ?—Certainly, that would 


be my view, and it is borne out in practice now. 
If wines can be brought in below 26 degrees, 
every effort is made to do so, and whatever stage 
you fix, whether you have an interval of four de- 
grees or five degrees, or whether you have de- 
grees going in regular arithmetical succession, 
you still would have the wine coming in so as 
to apply to the lowest of those rates to which it 
would be possible to bring it. It would soon find 
its level no doubt, practically in the wine being 
charged at a fixed rate of duty for each kind ; that 
is to say, each would be forced down to the 
lowest level to bring it in at a cheaper rate. 

548. You could not force all the wines down 
below 20 degrees, could you ?—AlIl wines of a 
particular range ; a great many French wines for 
instance. It would not apply to Spanish wines; 
these wines would come down to the lowest degree 
consistent with the safety of the wine. 

549. The Chairman asked you just now 
whether you had made any allowance for the 
probable increase of consumption under a dif- 
ferent scale of duties, and I think you said that 
you had not ?’—Instancing Spanish wine, I said 


that probably no more of it would be drunk. 


550. Then, if Iask you why you make no such 
allowance, you say because you do not think that 
there will be any increase of consumption ?—Yes, 
and I am prepared to give my reasons for it. 


551. Will you have the goodness to give the 
Committee your reasons?— With regard to Spanish — 


wine, which seems to be the principal factor in 
this movement, if you reduced the duty from 
2s. 6d. to 1s. you would not, in my epinion, 


Increase the consumption in any appreciable de- 


gree. The deduction would simply represent 
about 3 d. a bottle, which would very likely not be 
appreciable in the higher class of sherry, and 
certainly not im the retail business. It would 
not be carried on from the merchant even to the 
retail dealer. The large bulk of sherry, I think, is 
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_ Mr. Falbot—continued. 
sold at restaurants, over the counter, , 
quantities, and, in apportioning the small ¢! 
of sherry which are handed over the count 
4d. or 6d., the reduced’ duty would mak 

_ difference, because they would not charge a 
price. The consumption of sherry would go 
very much the same ; it is not a wine like Fr. 
claret. that increases in consumption more rapid 
than Spanish wine in proportion to the inere 
number of consumers. Hf a man likes clare 
drinks usually a good deal of it; he seldom 
away the bottle again; he takes a large dra 
as a beverage; but sherry is an article which 
take and chat over by the wineglass. Peo 
do not often drink sherry to assuage thirst or 
a hatural beverage. Cok as a 

552. Do not you think that a cheap imp 
tion of sherry would lead to a greater cons 
tion of it?—I do not believe it would be 
creased for the reason stated. But I may si 
that Spanish wine can be brought in under 
degrees. You are not obliged to have Spani 
wine over 26 degrees, and therefore liable to 
high rate of duty. Thousands of gallons 
Spanish wines under 26 degrees come into t 
country. , ra 

553. You mean, I suppose, the drier s 
of Spanish wine ?—The uvfortified wines, t 
natural wines of Spain, come in by thous 
of gallons, and if-they. were liked, they wou 
come in by hundreds of thousands of gallons, b 
they are not appreciated in this country. People 

do not take them; and if they want light wimes 
they take the clarets in preference. a 

554. Has there been any increase inthe 
sumption of light Spanish wines?—I think 
has increased in about the same ratio as mi, 
have been: expected, for the reason which I | 
just stated, namely, the increase of consumpti 
of light wines generally. People do not dri 
light. wines at the ordinary rate at which they 

- drink other wine; they only sip sherry, whereas — 
they take large draughts of light wine, and ther. 
fore taking the same increase to the number 
people drinking each of the two wines, the o 
will naturally increase in a per-centage fayour- — 
able to the country from which it comes, and 
the other will not. Therefore, when we see that 
light French wines have increased nearly five- ~ 

' fold since the alcoholic test was established, and ~ 
the heavier Spanish wines only about one-fourth, 
I think it is what might have been expected from — 
the very circumstances of the case. Supposing — 
I am a claret drinker, I simply take it as I oll 
beer, by the tumbler, or mixed with water. a 
Sherry ‘would not be drunk in that way, and — 
therefore, although the same area of consumption — 
may exist, yet wine for wine we drink more 
claret, and this specially applies to any additi 
to the number of consumers. 

555, But you say that there are light Spani 

wines which could be consumed in the same way _ 
as claret is consumed, but that the English people — 

_ do not like them ?—It is not the fault of the alco- 
holic test ; at least, that does not curtail the co 
sumption of the natural wines of Spain, but we — 
do not like the wines, asarule. Claret, indeed, ‘Ag 
has had a great moral impetus given to it in 
various ways, whereas the light wines of Spain — 
have not. “a 

556. If something was to arise that would give — 
a moral impetus to the light wines of Spain, you 
think they might be consumed in like manner? — 

—I think ~ 


Bs Mr. Talbot—continued. 
think if Mr. Gladstone had given an equal 


ret, it is quite possible that they would have 
been introduced and looked upon with equal 
favour. » ei 


Mr. W. E. Forster. 


_ 657. You stated that there is some light 
Spanish wine that comes in now under 26 de- 
"grees; would any of the returns which you have 
handed in show the quantity ?—Yes ; at the time 
that the return was made up the increase was 
_ conspicuous ; last year, I think, it was something 
' like 246,000 gallons. I donot look upon that as 
any great result, but what I contend for is that 
itis only the forerunner of a very much larger 
quantity, supposing that a demand exists for it. 

_ 558. If you have not already furnished such 

a return, I think we should be glad of a return 
which would show how much of Spanish or of 
_ Portuguese wine comes in under 26 degrees, and 
also how much of the French wine is above 
26 degrees, if any ?—Yes, I will furnish that 
return; you will find in the return which I have 
handed in a very large quantity of French wine 
introduced in the year 1875; but what is rather 
- remarkable is that there was more brought in at 
» 26 degrees, the point at which the 2s. 6d. duty 
“would be charged, than at the higher degree 
above it, or at the degree below it even. 

7 |. 559. You are clearly of opinion, as the result 
of a good deal of thought and information, that 
' areduction of the duty upon Spanish wine would 
not increase the consumption ?—I should say not 
- 4n the least, and, in fact, I believe under existing 
' circumstances we should get much less; it is a 
declining quantity now, not ‘on account of the 
test, so much as of the depression in trade, which 
~ is reducing the demand; it is probably an illus- 

tration of the curtailment of expenses which has 

| taken place within the last year or two; but I 
am of opinion that the import of Spanish wines 
_ would not increase under a diminished duty, even 

if you take the very climax of the wishes of those 

_ who desire to see it brought.down to a shilling, 
_ and made equal to the duty on French light 

wine. 

560. The utmost reduction proposed is from 


2s.6d.to 1s. and 1s. 6d., which would be 3d. 


_ per bottle, and you donot think that 3 d. a bottle 
would increase the consumption? —I do not 
think so, especially in regard to expensive wines. 

661. Who do you think would get the 3d.a 
bottle; would. it be the importer ?—Yes; I think 
it would be on the merchant’s side of the ledger. 

562. Then in so far as the Spanish Govern- 
ment and the Spanish people seem to desire this 
change in order to make-a-larger English market, 
you think they are mistaken?—LEntirely mis- 
_ taken. I think if they sign a Treaty to that 
effect, before they have seen the consequences 0 
it, they will be very sorry for it. - Ee 
- 563. But one does not readily see how it will 
_ do them any harm?—If I understand the question 
aright, 1 think they would not be preparéd to 
give any corresponding advantages, if they knew 
the effect that I believe will ensue. 
_ 664. 1 think I understood you in some of the 
'. earlier answers which you gave to the Chairman, 
_ to state that at present there was nothing to pre- 
"vent the importer mixing a good deal of spirit 
_ with wines between 26 degrees and 42 degrees? 
_ —Yes; I am of opinion that so far as the duty is 
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Mr. W. £. Forster—continued. 


— concerned it does not in the least matter to him 


whether it is 26 degrees or 41 degrees, leavin 
the whole range of 15 degrees for the addition of 
spirit without additional duty after passing 26 
degrees. 

565. If, as you express it, it is really cheaper 
to mix spirit with wine, then according to the 
present system there is a temptation to a man to 
spirit his wine ?—Quite so; the spirit is exceed- 
ingly cheap which is put to the majority of wine; 
it is only about 1s. 6d. a gallon, and it in- 
creases the bulk, without any corresponding dis- 
advantage to the importer. | 

566. Then one effect of the change to a sys- 
tem of gradation would be that he would be less 
inclined to spirit his wine ?—Very much less. 

567. One of the returns which you have 
handed in, I think, shows clearly what were the 
duties before the French Treaty, does it not ?— 
It does. 

568. When you say 3d. a bottle, I presume 
you take it at six bottles to the gallon ?—Yes, 
that is about right. 


Mr. Ewart. 


569. In‘one of the proposals for a graduated 
scale, beginning at 6d. and ending at 2s. 6 d., 
there would be a loss of 480,000 Z.; how much 
of that loss is due to the reduction to 6 d. from 
ls.; or supposing the 6d. in your table were 
left out altogether, and the minimum duty were 
to be 1.s., are you prepared to show how much 
the loss would be?—The Paper only shows it in 
gross; it only shows the net result in the whole 
of- the degrees, and those degrees are arrived at 
from the Paper which the Chairman has just re- 
ceived from me. The whole of that would not 
be lost, because we should consider that a large 
proportion of it would come in above 17 degrees. 

570. Did I rightly understand you to say that 
the whole of the wine that now pays 1 s. would 
come in at 6 d.?—No; there are some wines that 
could not come in under 17 degrees. 

571. With regard to the future consumption of 
wine, in the case of a reduction of the duty to 1s., 
do you know what is the cost price of the wine 
that is sold over the counter to the publican who 
sells it ?—The Spanish wines range so very much 
as to their value’that it is rather difficult to 
answer; the average value of all wine imported 
from Spain is about 6s. 8d. per gallon in bond. 

572. I wish to address myself to the wine that 
is drunk by the million; what does the publican 
pay for that wine, do you know?—I should say 
from about 3s. to 4s.'a gallon in bond. | 

573. That would be 8s. a dozen?—Yes, of 
course, not duty paid; the average of all Spanish 
wine is 6s. 8d.; and if you assume that the in- 
ferior qualities are sold, there is a good deal of it 
worth only 4s. per gallon, and, with the duty, that 
would be about 6s. 6 d,as nearly as I can reckon. 
. 574, That is about 8d. per bottle really, duty 
paid ?—Eight-pence before the duty is paid. 

575. Do you not think that a reduction of 3d. 
would lead to an increase of consumption ?—No, 

I do not think that in small quantities there 
would be any difference in the charge. 

576. Do you know what is the price that that 
wine is sold at over the counter?—The price is 
from 4d. to 6d. a glass. 

577. How many glasses are there in a bottle ? 
—About 12 glasses. 

578. Then that costs two-thirds of a penny 

D2 a glass, 
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a glass, which is sold at 6d. Yes, but with 
the duty, 1 7; d. per glass; there is a very large 
profit on all sherry that is sold over the counter, 
there is not the least doubt; there is plenty 
of sherry that can be bought at any rate from 
8d. to 13. a bottle in bond at the wholesale price. 


Chairman. 


579. And is sold, you say, at 6d.a glass?—I 
am not prepared to say what the mixture is that 
is sold, but that and 4d. are usual prices. Pro- 
bably Marsala, which is also cheap, is mixed with 
sherry. 


' Mr. Ewart. 


580. The evidence which you gave was that, 
duty paid, it was about 4s. a gallon, which is 8d. 
a bottle ?—Four shillings in bond. A great deal 
of Spanish wine is very cheap indeed ; it is diffi- 


_ cult to arrive at an average, hecanse one never 


knows what mixtures are made of it after it leaves 
the Custom-house. 

581. With regard to claret, do publicans make 
so large a profit on the claret that they sell over 
‘the counter ?—Yes, I have no doubt they do. 
On all articles that are sold in small quantities 
there is a very large amount of profit. I could 
hardly give the: Committee information upon that 
subject. 

Mr. Christopher Denison. 


582. Does any wine from Spain or Portugal 


- come otherwise than in cask?—There is not 


much in bottle; indeed, I may say scarcely any. 

583. Are there any returns with which you 
could supply us which would show the propor- 
tion of French wines which come in wood and in 
bottle?—No. We do not keep any account of 


_ the importations under the two heads of cask 


and bottle, because there is no difference in the 
duty now. Some years ago separate duties 
existed, but now they are equalized, and there 
is no statistical necessity for keeping the two 
separate. 

_584,. When wine comes in bottle, for revenue 
purposes, you reckon six bottles to the gallon, do 
you?—That is approximately correct. 

585. Will you tell us exactly what the prac- 
tice is at the Custom-house with wine in bottle? 
—I would not like to say positively; we have 


gentlemen here who can-tell you exactly. I> 


might make a very fair statement, but I should 
hardly like to put it before the Committee as 
evidence. Those who have a practical acquaint- 
ance with the subject can explain it with greater 
precision. 

586. Within your experience have the con- 
tents of the bottles decreased or not ?—I cannot 
say. aaae: 

i Mr. Hanbury. 

587. As I understand, you have said there is a 
good deal of Spanish wine under 26 degrees im- 


ported ?—I said mot to an extent which would be | 


capable of supporting an argument, except to 


this extent, that if the quantity that comes in | 


(and it is a growing quantity) can be imported, 
of course a very much larger quantity could come 
after it if there were a demand for it, and it paid 
as a marketable article. 

588. Do you know at all whether it is after- 
wards sold in that shapes or whether itis fortified 


_ before it is sold ?—I believe it is used as an ad- 


dition to other wine that is above that degree. 
589. But it is not drunk as such ?—Therei is. no 
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‘Mr. Having Saaeene . 
great demand for it compared with the ve 


to this conclusion, that it ean come, as the 
nothing in the alcoholic test to prevent it; if the 
was a ‘demand for it, and if it were a marketa 
article, and paid the importer, the hiss ineree 
would be much greater. 

590. When you say that there is no demand. 
it as amatter of fact it is never offered for sale 
that shape, is it ?—Yes, it is offered in that she 
I know a gentleman who drinks this Span 
light wine under 26 degrees regularly; he p 
fers it to claret, but it is a very limited t 
The people, as a rule, who drink light w 
would not prefer the Spanish wines ” under 
degrees to the French wines, but I was trying t 
show that the alcoholic test is not a deterrent i 
any way to the importation, quite apart from 1 
question of whether it is liked, and what is do 
with it. 

591. What do you mean by saying that iti 
not a deterrent ?—Because it can come in under 
26 degrees; the argument used on the others ide 
1s, hat there is but little Spanish natural wine | 
which can come in under 26 degrees; it i 
forced into the 2s, 6d. duty by the sheer fore 
of circumstances. My argument applies to t 
extent, that it does come in quantities suffici 
to show that a larger quantity could come in if 
were required. I think it is much used for mie 
ing with wines of a higher degree of strength, 
and thereby averaging ‘the duty; say, that one 
wine comes in at 2s. “6d. and the other at .1s., 7 
both being Spanish wines, if you put equal” 
quantities of each you get it at a duty of 1s. 9d. 

592. What is its highest strength; is it under 
26 degrees ?—Twenty-five degrees, I think I 
have seen it. Mr. Keene can tell you to a great 
nicety. & 

593. You do not know whether there are any 
Spanish wines which might be imported at 27_ 
or 28 degrees, a little above?—Yes; I should 4 
say so. 


Mr. Christopher Denison. 

594. Have you any knowledge of the various — 
places in the metropolis and in other towns where 
the sale of those Spanish wines seems considerable, _ 
in Ludgate-hill, for instance, and other places ?— _ 
Yes; I “believe that there are places where they 
sell them, but I have no knowledge of the cir . 
cumstance. 

595. In those places it is the custom to sell the 
pure Spanish light wine at a very much lower 
price than at 6 a per glass, is it not ?—Yes; ¥ I a 
have no doubt it is so. 

596. But you cannot tell the Committee 
whether that is an increasing business or not?—_ 
No; I do not know anything about that. 

597. Has there not been an impression, up to 
the present time, that those light Spanish wines — 
would not stand the sea journey, and would not — 
keep in this country unless they were fortified 2 
-—Yes; there has been an impression that Spanish 
wine cannot be introduced under 26 degrees in 
any considerable quantity, and I offer those facts — 
as evidence of the capacity of Spanish wine to — 
stand the voyage, and to be landed in this count a 
subject to a duty of 1 s. a gallon only. 


598. That is as regards the voyage; but as ie Es 
the preservation of the wine, and the ‘endurance _ ; 
of the wine when once landed, you probably do — 
not know ?—It would possibly have to be areal } 

verry 
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<¢ - Mr. Christopher Denison—continued. 
yery soon unless it came in bottle, which is not 
‘often the case; and therefore I imagine that it is 
imported for the sake of mixing with the wines of 
higher strength. The natural Spanish wines do 
not take to any great extent here, but they do 
if you fortify them, because you put the Spanish 
natural wine, with the addition of spirit, in the 
‘same position as you put water with the addition 
‘of spirit; that is, you cannot (speaking very 
generally) get people to drink them without 
‘spirit. The theory is that if you must put spirit 
to them for the purpose of adapting them to the 
taste, the consumer should pay for the spirits. _ 
699. I think you told the Committee that all 
the spirits, if added in this country, would be 
‘ordinary British spirit which sells at 1 s.?—I did 
‘not intend the Committee to understand it so. I 
meant that the fortification abroad with foreign 
spirit would be effected at a very cheap rate, and 
when it comes to this country and is placed in 
pond, it can be fortified either with British or with 
foreign spirit, but the largest proportion is forti- 
fied with plain colourless cheap German spirit. 


“Mr. Phipps. 


600. The limit of 26 degrees of proof spirit 
">was not an arbitrary limit, but was a limit, was it 
not, which was ascertained by actual inquiries as 
to the probable highest amount of spirit contained 
in natural wines ?—That was the object of the 
inquiry ; the rate of duty was arbitrary. 
| 601. Then natural wine is wine which has not 
_ had any spirit added to it?—That is the under- 
standing, but I should be inclined to think that a 
_ liberal construction. has been placed upon it since 
| that, theory was arrived at; to a certain extent 
of course spirit might be put to it to preserve it, 
and yet if it came under 26 degrees it would be 
treated as natural wine. 
602. Whatever might be the construction put 
_ upon it, the fact is that wine ceases to be natural 
when it has had any foreign substance added to 


_ it?—Yes, that is so. 


603. The duty upon 26 degrees proof spirit in 


"spirits would be about 2 s. 73 d., would it not ?— 


Yes, taking the duty as on British spirit; it 
would be 2 s. 84 d. on the foreign spirit. 

604. Therefore in that sense the 1 s. duty, to 
which you refer, is an arbitrary one, that is to say, 
the spirit in the wine does not pay anything like 
the proportion that it would do if it were spirit in 
spirit ?—No; at 25 degrees the spirit as spirit 
would be liable to 25 per cent. of the spirit duty ; 
and one-fourth of 10s. would be 2s. 6d. so you 
save ls. 6d.; it would be 2s. 73d. at the foreign 


"spirit rate, and the saving would be still greater. 


605. In the same way spirit in wine which is 
41 degrees and under, 42 degrees, if if were 
charged at the same rate as it is charged in spirits, 
would amount to about 4s. 1d. duty instead of 


| 2s. 6d. a gallon?—Yes, about that. 


606. The fact is, that proof spirit in wine does 


' not pay anything like the same amount of duty 


| 
{ 
| 
| 


as proof spirit in spirits?—No; but still that 
applies to a great many other articles in which 
the liquid is a medium for spirit; in beer it is 


~ cheaper still; it is about 1s. 5d. or 1s. 6d, per 
gallon for proof spirit. in beer of average 


strength. 
607. What do you consider the average amount 


of proof spirit in beer ?—I should say that it 


ranged from 7 or 8 per cent. of proof spirit up- 


_ wards per gallon. 
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608. Therefore, the duty upon a gallon of beer, 
supposing it contains 7 per cent., is about 8d. a 
gallon ?— Theduty would be about 8 d., supposing 
the beer were charged according to the amount 
of spirit contained in it; but beer goes up to 12 


degrees of proof spirit per gallon. I think, on 
recollection, that this is the average calculated 
upon the amount paid for the drawback, which 
represents the duty paid through the medium of 
beer. Of course, it is based on the malt, and 
paid according to the specific gravity of the beer. 
It is found that the money returned on draw- 
back amounts to about a sum which would be 
equal to ls. 3d. or 1s. 4d. per gallon of proof 
spirit contained in the beer. 


Mr. Samuelson. 


609. You have stated that before the duties on 
wines were fixed, certain gentlemen were deputed 
to visit the wine countries in order to ascertain 
the strength of wines; are you aware whether 
they had any opportunity of consulting with 
persons on behalf of foreign governments with 
regard to the scale of duties to be adopted ?— 
No, they were merely commissioned to obtain 


representative samples, and their object was , 


rather to keep themselves from the public view, 
in order to get as fair representative samples as 
was possible of all the wines. 

610. The analyses afterwards were conducted 
in this country, were they not?—Yes, they were 
conducted in this country by Mr. Keene, who is 
here.. ‘ 

611. Are you aware whether, before the present 
code of duties was fixed, any foreign government, 
excepting France, had an opportunity of stating 
their views upon the subject of the wine duties ? 
—I do not think that any distinct opinions were 
made known by other Governments. There were 
a great many propositions and counter proposi- 
tions made, and some of them such as would very 
much endanger the revenue. A uniform duty 
of 1s. was proposed, and although it seemed very 
unselfish on the part of France as against her 
Peninsular neighbours, it was a distinct proposi- 
tion on the part of Count Flahault at that time. 

612. The proposition of the present duties you 
say emanated from France ?—They did not en- 
tirely emanate from France; the question was 
considered long before the French Treaty was 
contemplated, and I believe that without any 
negotiation with France, or any treaty at all, a 
similar effect would have been produced, that is 
to say, the duties would have been lowered in 
order to encourage a taste for wholesome beve- 


- rages, in displacement of some articles which were 


drunk to the danger of sobriety. 

613. Still it is a fact, that at the time when the 
present scale of duties was adopted, the only 
negotiations were with France ?—Quite so, they 
were only with France. Italy was tried, but 
that was after the French Treaty, and when all 
the other articles coming from Italy on which we 
charged duty, had been settled. Therefore, we 
were entirely without the lever which moved 
France ; but practically we made a treaty with 
the whole world by abolishing our duties. 

614. But no other country had dn opportunity 
of submitting its views at the time that the 
French Treaty was mooted?—Not before the 
French Treaty, but afterwards it was tried with 
very little effect, because they had obtained 
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25 April everything they could, and they did not give 
' us anything in return. — ; 
615, But what was it that was tried with: 


regard to the wine duties with any other country 
than France ?—I am not aware of any negotia- 
tions with Spain at all, distinctly advocating any 
particular degree of duty, or any particular mode 
of assessment. Spain did not complain for some 
years afterwards, and, therefore, I take it that the 
change had their acquiescence or implied consent ; 
but it was not distinctly enunciated as it has been 
lately. Latterly they have supposed that they 
do not get so good a market in England, because 
the duties are against them, but I think it is a 
fallacious idea. 

- 616. Can, you tell the Committee what was 
tried with Italy ’—I could not say et more 
than that negotiations did take place with Italy, 
but they failed for the reason that I have just 
stated. 

617. At what period was that ?—Very soon 
after the scale of duties which had gradually 
been arrived at by a tentative process. It was 
going on for a year or two before we arrived at 
a scale which pleased both England and France, 
and which they both agreed to adopt. The treaty 
did not definitely settle the duties, it was merely 
the basis of future negotiations. 

618. You cannot state at all what were the 
roposals which were considered as between 
ngland and Italy with regard to the wine 

duties ?—-No, but | have every réason to believe 
that they bore some relation to the proposal which 

France had accepted. I have reason to believe 
that they related to lowering of the duties in some- 
thing like the same ratio. 

619. But the duties which France had ac- 
cepted were by that very fact thrown open to 
the whole world, were they not; that is to say, 
they became the duties for the whole world ?— 
Yes, but not in consequence of any favour shown 
to France, but on account of the principle which 
underlies the mode of assessment ; the principle 
that a certain article has a distinctive name and 
rating up to a certain point; that it contains a 


_certair amount of spirit, and that it constitutes 


a beverage called wine. What is put in beyond 
that is dangerous to the interests of the revenue 
in regard to the spirit duty. 


620. At whatever duty wine of a certain | 


strength was admitted from France, wine of the 
same strength would be admitted from Italy ?— 
es. 

621. When, therefore, you spoke of some ne- 
gotiation with regard to Italy, it must have been 
with reference to something which would have 
varied the scale of duties which had been adopted 
under the French Treaty ?—Yes, I suppose it 
must have had that object. Iam not aware of 
the basis of the negotiation, and therefore I 
should not like to say positively. / 

622. You stated, did you not, that the greater 
portion of the Spanish wine was sold in wine 
glasses over the counter ?—A very large quan- 
tity ; I should say the principal portion. : 

623. How have you ascertained that fact ?— 
From a wine merchant in thé City who is gene- 
rally appealed to in cases involving doubt as to 
consumption, and to whom from his knowledge 
of the subject we go for some forecast of the 
prospects of the revenue, and matters of that 


Kind. It is a firm of high repute. 


624. In the statement which you make with 
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. be charged at a proportionate rate; it must be — 


agree with the conclusion that it might pay | 


_ per degree. 


Mr. Samuelson—continued. 
reference to this matter, you base your 
upon the information which you have re 
from, one individual firm ?—No, not from 
individual firm only. y 
625. But you have made inquiries as 
fact ?—Yes; we have inquired in what direct 
the consumption of sherry inclines, and - 
answer has been that to the best of their b 
the largest amount of sherry is drunk in gs 
quantities over the counter. : 
626. Then the evidence which you have g 
to the Committee on this question is eyic 
which from you must be taken as being evide 
at second hand ?—Yes, merely as the result 
inquiry, and with no practical acquaintance 
the matter. . 
627. You have no special acquaintance 
the wine trade?—-No special acquaintance, 
tainly. 1 a 
628. I presume it is in a similar way that 
are to take your evidence that water is not ge 
rally added to sherry, but that it is drunk m 
by way of a spirit?—Yes, that is the experie 
which I have, just as any other person wo 
have who would be expected to form ¢ 
opinion at all of a matter not coming within 
peculiar cognizance. Of course I know 
sherry will bear water, and is liked with w 
by some persons, but it is not to any great ex 
so drunk. [ think~a_ person who likes stro 
sherry diluted with water ought to have a taste 
for the lighter wines without any dilution at all, — 
629. That is an opinion which you hold ?—_ 
Yes, which I form in common with most people 
who think about the matter’; the habit is excep-_ 
tional; but I daresay individual instances col 
be found which, if multiplied to the exact ext 
of the usage (which is quite unascertainabl 
would represent a pretty large quantity, althou 


. 


D 


nothing in proportion to the bulk. . 
630. You stated that under the present s 
it pays to add spirit to wine, because it is cheaper 
than wine ?—Yes, that is so with regard to 
higher priced wines. | A 
631. If there were several steps in the scale, 
cannot ‘you imagine that it might still pay to 
add spirits, although those steps in the scale ~ 
might exist?—Yes, I can quite fancy that that © 
conclusion is correct under certain circumstances. 
You might add the spirit even under a more 
closely graduated scale.’ ° a 
632. And it might pay better to introduce — 
wine at 1s. 9d. duty than at 2s. 6d. duty, for 
instance, in consequence of the difference in the 
price of the spirit and of the wine before the duty — 


- 


i 


is paid for it?—-Where spirit is added it would © 


fortified in bond, or on the other side of the 
water; and therefore for every degree of spirit 
put in you would be charged with duty accor 
ing to whatever scale may be ip force. Bu 


get a very cheap spirit and introduce it into the 
bulk, and then pay according to a pro rata scale 


633. In each case there would be an equation — 
between the saving on the cost of the liquid and — 
the increase of the duty ?—Yes; and for some — 
wines I can conceive that it would pay to add — 
spirit to increase the bulk. en 
_ 634, Did you take that into account in the — 
calculation which you made, and on which you — 
found your computation of the losses in the 


Mr. Samuelson—continued. — 


tables which you have handed in?—No; they 
ere taken exactly as the importations of 1875 


stood. - At the best it must be a very rough fore- 
‘east, and therefore any question of the addition 
of spirit for a particular purpose, buying at the 
cheap rate of spirit and selling at the fancy price 
‘of wine, has not been considered. 
_ 635. You have not taken into account the 
comparative cheapness of spirit, as compared with 
“wine, and you make no allowance for any in- 
‘crease in consumption ?—I have made no aliow- 
‘ance for any increase of consumption. The way 
in which you refer to the addition of spirits in 
‘the direction of cheapening wine, would only 
‘apply to the scale if there were any jumps in it. 
‘Where there are continuous degrees, the duty on 
“the spirit would much increase the cost. 
- 636. But since you said that the temptation to 
reduce the strength would be greatest under a 
_yery gradual scale, the cheapening. would come 
into play to a greater degree there, and there- 
fore would also counteract that tendency to a 
greater degree ?—If we had a gap represented by 
two or three rates of duty corresponding with two 
or three degrees widely placed from each other, 
the gain would be still in the direction of the 
cheapness of spirits. 

637. Did I rightly understand you to say that 
the more gradual the scale the greater would be 
_ the danger of loss to the revenue ?—Yes, I think 
that much more would be lost to the revenue 

under a distinctly graduated scale than under 
_ certain spaces, so to speak, between the different 
degrees of duty corresponding to those degrees. 
638. On the other hand, the temptation to add 
“spirit on account of its being cheaper than wine 
_ would be greater under a graduated scale ?—Yes, 
under a scale of two or more steps. 

639. Therefore, those two tendencies would, 
_ to a great extent, counteract each other?—Yes ; 
but it is difficult to estimate the effect, because 
_ the relative value of the wine and the spirit must 
_ be considered in each case. 


Mr. C. Palmer. 


640. With regard to the commissioners who 
were appointed to visit foreign countries, to in- 
vestigate the wme question, was their appoint- 
ment before the French Treaty ?—No, it was 
after the French Treaty ; the French Treaty was 
signed on the 23rd of January 1860, and the 

gentlemen from our department were out in Oc- 
tober 1861, I think, nearly two years after. All 
the intermediate time had been occupied in trying 

_ to fixa scale; several propositions were made, in 
order to satisfy the French Government, and the 
- time was occupied in that tentative process. _— 
_. 641. Then we may infer- that: the information 
_ which they obtained did not form the basis of the 
_ French Treaty ?—No; I have already said that 
- it was not the basis of the Treaty; the Treaty 
required 3s. a gallon, but that was to be subject 
' to inquiry and modification; and in subsequent 
conventions the duties were very materially 
- altered. 
_ . 642. Were they reduced after the Treaty ?— 
_ Yes, they were reduced after that. 

643. After those commissioners had made their 

report ?—Yes, after they had made their report; 


_- there was some difficulty in assessing wines ac-— 


_ cording to their value; the qnestion of value was 
_ one of the incidents of the correspondence, and 
there was some difficulty in taking value into 
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consideration in a scale which was held to be 
favourable by the French; and after a series of 
inquiries it was found that there was no other 
alternative but that of establishing a limit of degree 
as near as possible to that corresponding with 
natural wine, and so fixing wine as a distinct arti- 


ele, subject to taxation, and then charging the 


spirit added afterwards by the alcoholic scale ; 
but it was never said, and could not be maintained, 
that you can absolutely arrive at the limit where 
natural wine ends and wine with added spirit 
begins; but in a large series of experiments we 
can arrive at a conclusion which is approximately 
correct; it was never said that there was not 
wine here and there which would exceed that 
limit; and in our subsequent operations of test- 
ing (as Mr. Keene will inform you), at the Exhi- 
bition of 1862, a great many wines were tested, 
and the mean result was corroborative of the 
principle upon which we had first proceeded ; 
although some samples went over the border-line, 


yet practically they were corroborative of the 


testimony borne by the commissioners who were 
sent out in1861 to the European wine-growing 
countries. 

644. Is it not the fact that nearly all the 
French wines are below 26 degrees ?—The wines 
of the south of France are above that. The table 
which I have given to the Committee will show 
a much latger quantity, at 26 degrees, than you 
would have expected. If you draw the line a 
little higher, and say that is the limit arrived at 
by a distinct process of investigation and sampling, 
yet you will always find some few wines that will 
go above that border-line, and on account of which 
the importers, or the country exporting, will have 
the same kind of grievance which exists now ; but 
those are isolated cases, and do not affect the 
general result. 

645. Does that statement include information 
as to the quantity of French wines imported 
under 26 degrees ?—Yes, it shows the importa- 
tions at every degree, so that whatever degree 
the French wines imported in cask are found to 


‘touch in the importations to this country, that 


degree is recorded, and the quantities imported 
at that degree. 

646. Can you roughly say how much it is ?— 
It is rather remarkable that in 1875, at 26 de- 
grees of strength, we get 176,000 gallons of 
French wine, and at 25 .degrees, which would 
pay the cheaper duty, we get only 7,870 gallons; 
those 176,000 gallons would pay 2s. 6d., and it 
looks very much as if an endeavour was made to 


bring them in as close as possible under 26_ 


degrees. 

647. The Customs may have taken advantage 
of a little error in the instrument probably, and 
put it at 26 degrees ?—No; I do not think that 
would beso. Mr. Keene will tell you whether 
these wines would probably have lost in strength 
whilst they were in bond, so as to bring them 
under that strength, although there is not so 
much French wine bonded as Peninsular wine. 


648. Have you got the actual gross quantity 


below 26 degrees that paid the 1s. duty t—Four 
million nine hundred and twenty-six thousand 
gallons of French wine under 26 degrees of 
strength were duty-paid for home consumption 
in 1875, the year we are now considering. 

649. How much above of French wines only? 
—At 26 degrees and above there were 113,100 
gallons, all paying 2 s. 6d. 
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Mr. C. Palmer—continued. 

650. Can you give us a statement as to all 
other countries last year ?—Yes ; all the countries 
that are specified. For Spain and Portugal and 
France we keep a record, and for Spain under 26 
degrees there were entered for home consump- 
tion 245.590 gallons, and above 26 degrees there 
were 5,310,472 gallons. For Portugal there were 
23,370 gallons under 26 degrees, and 3,223,506 
gallons over 26 degrees. For France, 5,799,732 
gallons under 26 degrees, and 52,302 gallons over 
26 degrees. 

651. If the duties were placed in gradations 
there would beatendency tolessen the adulteration 
in wines paying the 2s. 6d. duty; that is to say, 
if spirit is worth 1s. 6d. a gallon, and wine is of 
a higher value, naturally there is a temptation to 
adulterate the wine which pays the higher duty, 
but if the duty was at the lower rate there would 
be a disposition not to adulterate?—We do not 
account that as adulteration; we call it fortifying; 
because the very object of’ putting spirit into rich 
heavy wine is to keep it. 

652. But there is a strong tendency to deterior- 
ate wine as a beverage by putting an inferior 
spirit into this wine which pays the higher duty ? 
—Yes, but that wouid not be considered deterio- 
ration in the ordinary sense of the term ; some 
people like such wine as has been subjected to that 
operation ; that is tosay, the Spanish and Portu- 
guese know how to stop, and when to stop the 
fermentation in the wine, because the English 
like the rich heavy wine, and it would not keep 
so rich and heavy unless spirit were put into it. 
If the fermentation was allowed to run out you 
would get a wine something like claret, and 
therfore spirit is added, not altogether that it 
may stand the voyage, but to suit the English 
market. 

Mr. Whitwell. 


653. Could you give off-hand the various al- 
coholised articles which are enumerated in your 
statistical returns as imported into this country 
duty free ?—Those that occur to me are cider, 
perry, and fusel oil containing not more than 15 
per cent. \ \ 

654. In giving your evidence you quoted th 
importations at 25 degrees and under; do not 
you reckon those between 254 degrees and 
25 degrees ?—-No, if it is under 26 degrees, it is: 
charged with the lower rate of 1s.; that is an 
absolute duty. 

655. Why did you mention from 25 degrees ?— 
In order to give the quantities; I have adopted 
that as the point up to which they are all at the 


656. You think that there is very great appre- 
hension that the spirit duty may be invaded by 
having these fortified wines ?—Yes, if anything 
but an alcoholic scale be adopted. . 

657. You say that the 3,090,000 gallons of 
French wines now paying 1s. do not come up to 


26 degrees, but are considerably lower?—-That . 


was the importation in 1875, and the larger 


quantity was introduced at from 17 to 20 degrees ;. 


if you go either up or down the scale, reckoning 
from those two degrees, you will find that they 
diminish in proportion. 

658. You do not find a French importer vir- 
tually bringing you cheap wines up to the highest 
degree of strength of alcohol that he can get in, 
paying the spirit duty only ?—No, because it is 
not the praetice to fortify the light wines; the 
object is to keep them free from fortifying. 
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Mr. Whitwell—continued. 

_ 659. Is not a great deal of the bottled 
that is brought into England fortified with 
for English consumption ?—I do not think there 
is any very large proportion. rei 

660. Do you know anything about the 
veloping of alcohol in fermenting liquor; th 
to say, in wines newly fermented ?--I know 
general principle of the process that takes p 
but I do not know it as a chemist. 

661. From your connection with the Custor 
have you known any instances of wines imported 
the shilling duty, which, when taken out ofb 
were liable to pay a higher duty from th 
creased development of spirit by fermentatio 
—It is quite possible that it may be stro 
than when it came in, a degree or so, which wor 
bring it under the operation of the higher du 
but it would not be charged as the origins 
strength at landing would be regarded as 
basis of levying the duty. ot 

662. Have you any record of such instan 
—The next witness can give you some, no dou 
but it would be entirely to the advantage o: 
importer. Such a thing is quite possible, as Mr 
Keene will tell you, who has a practical kno 
ledge of the cause. I have no doubt that und 
certain circumstances it would be sure to come 
out at a higher rate. ‘7 

663. Have you been in Spain ?—No. a 

664. Then I presume you do not know any- 
thing about the cheap wines used by the Span: 
peasantry ?—No; I have tasted them here, kb 
I do not know the extent to which they a 
used there. oa 

665. Ofcourse you know the cheap wines 
in France ?—Yes. ‘ 

666. Are you aware that France has reque 
that a scale lower than 6 d. might be created, s 
that they might bring in very much lower wines? 


—Yes; I think that proposition has arisen out 
of the inquiry into the other wines by the com- 
plaints of Spain and Portugal, rather than — 
having been expressed as a distinct wish eman- 
ating from the French. a 
667. Has such a proposal emanated from 
France ?—I think there may have been an in _ 
formal correspondence about it; we have not 
been called upon to consider the question in the 
same pressing manner as that in which Spain has” 
presented it. > 
668. Have you been cognisant of the nego 
tions which have been going on lately 7—I ee 
them generally. a) 
669. Are you aware that an application has 
been made from France to create a lower import — 
duty than 6 d.?—If so it has been forced on, I 
imagine, by the negotiations with Spain and Por- 
tugal, the French are by no means pressing : 
subject. 
670. It would be possible, would it not, to ge 
imported into this country a larger portion 
the lower wines of France at a lower du 
provided we were willing to make the : 
lower ?—Yes; but there was another element in : 
it besides this, that the value should be consi- 
dered, that there should be an ad valorem scale 
concurrently with the alcoholic. . ' 
671. To make it still more difficult to reckon — 
than it is at: present ?—Immensely more difficult. 
I suppose there is no one condition which would 
cause so much disputed in importing an article as" 
the value; we know, in preparing our trade 
accounts every month, that the greatest difficulty 


in value considerably ?—Yes, that is so. 


ae Mr. Whitwell—continued. 
js found in ascertaining the value of an article 
‘about which there need be no reticence at all, viz., 


those free of duty. 


672. Then you object to ad valorem duties ?— 


Yes; I object to ad valorem duties, because I 


think they are most difficult to assess and most 


immoral, they drive people to invent invoices ; 
in fact, they are an incentive to nefarious traffic.’ 


673. But you do not object to a rateable scale 
dependent upon the alcoholic strength of the 
wine ?—No, I think it is the only one that is 


tenable, and I do not think there is any other 
_ proposal feasible except we made up our minds 


to sacrifice a large amount of revenue; but even 
then the great question of the spirit duties would 
no doubt be held to bea distinct bar toa low 
and still more to a uniform rate of duty. 

674. You spoke of the small quantity of wine 


"introduced from Spain; are you aware that the 


goods sent from England'to Spain have diminished 
Our 


trade accounts are a distinct indication of that, 


but I do not know that they have gone down 


lower than what may be considered a fair declin- 
ing rate as compared with the rest of Europe. 
-I do not think myself that it is the effect of the 


tariff against us so much as the general dimi- 


nution of trade. 
675. Do not you generally find that the car- 
goes and the commerce both ways generally have 


- Been very much lower ?—Yes; the tariff against 


us, no doubt, does operate to a certain extent; 
but if there were no question about the Spanish 
tariff being against us, there are other causes 
sufficient to account for the diminished exports 
to Spain. 

676. Is Spain not richer, ‘especially in the 
north of Spain, since she has sent her millions in 
value of iron ore into England and elsewhere?— 
Yes, but the value of our imports from Spain 


has declined also on a comparison of the figures 


for the last two years, by nearly two millions. 
_ 677. Ought she not, therefore, to buy more 


goods rather than fewer ?—The argument on the 


panish side is that more goods would he bought 
here if we bought more wine from Spain. I have 
already stated my opinion on this point ; as re- 
gards trade with countries where no special bar- 
rier is against us, as there is in Spain, we find 
our trade falling off rapidly. 

678. Do you remember when the order existed 
that all above 33 degrees of alcholic strength was 
called spirit, and not wine ?—Yes, from 1853 to 
1857, when the limit of strength was raised to 40 
degrees for foreign wine; but that was a subject 
which I should have no occasion to remember to 
guide me in my duties, which do not relate much 
to matters of practice: ~~~ -—~ 

679. But as you represent the Customs’ de- 
partment, could you supply the Committee with 
those papers ?—Mr. Keene, who understands it 
thoroughly, is here for that purpose; he would 


“have to act upon that order as a matter of 


business. 


Mr. Ritchie. - 


. 680. I gather that your opinion is that it is 
‘not the difficulty of bringing in natural wines 


_ under 26 degrees, which prevents a greater 


import of Spanish natural wine, but simply that 
they are not palatable ?—That is my opinion; 
that under similar circumstances French claret 


_ will fd a market because it is light, and as I 
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_ Mr. Ritchie~—continued. 


said it had received a great impetus by the-talk 
which was made about it in 1860, the year 
in which the tariff was introduced; but it is 
my distinct opinion that if the natural wines of 
Spain were appreciated they could be brought 
in in sufficient quantity to satisfy all demands; 
and as evidence to substantiate the opinion which 
I gave, there is the fact that we do import a 
great many thousand gallons every year, and 
it is an increasing quantity. I believe some 
honourable Member elicited the opinion, which 
I expressed, that it is not entirely drunk in that 
state, but it is imported for another purpose, to 
mix with the higher Spanish wines in point of 
degree, and to reduce the duty on the bulk to an 
average rate of 1 s. 9d., which does not exist in 
fact, but which does in principle, and for that 
purpose wines of 1s, duty are mixed with those 
which have paid the duty of 2s. 6 d. 

681. Does that table which you have handed 
in give the different degrees of strength over 
26 degrees at which the wine is imported ?— 
Yes, it gives every degree from as low as 5 
degrees up to 42 degrees ; every degree from 
each specified country, but we have not got 
Italy, for instance; those are the only coun- 
tries under which, as a matter of record, we 
keep the account of the wine distinct. Portu- 
guese wine, Spanish wine, and French wine are 
considered separate articles; although they are 
all one generically, yet they are considered as 
distinct as brandy, Geneva, and rum; and the 
Board of Customs decided to keep them under 
separate heads, and our registers might, except 
for that opinion of the Board, have been only 
such as would afford you a knowledge of the 
quantity without reference to the country. 


Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna. 


682. You draw a distinction between the 
two classes of wine, those under 26 degrees, and 
those approaching the strength of 42 degrees. 
I do not know whether you will take this descrip- 
tion of them. I argue that, in regard to their 
consumption, the one class is treated as a beverage 
wine and the other asaliqueur wine ?— Practically 
that vould be the broad distinction between 
them. 

683. With respect to the liqueur wines, do they 
not enter into competition in consumption with 
foreign and home manufactured spirits ’—Yes, 
undoubtedly they do. 

684. And do you think, as a statistician and a 
practical man, that that is precisely the question 
of the most importance to this inquiry ?—Un- 
doubtedly it is. It is the one which had the 
greatest prominence attached to it in all the nego- 
tiations. The Government would not give way 
to anything like a low uniform duty, because 
they then would destroy the safeguard by which 
a large revenue of 12 millions then, and some- 
thing like 20 millions now, upon spirits, was 
defended. ‘That was a safeguard which they 
would not ignore under any circumstances, and 
the fight with the French Government was very 
tough upon that subject. 

685. We pay 10s. a gallon on the manufac- 
tured spirits which we consume in this country 
neat, or diluted with water, or otherwise ?— 
es, 

686. And we pay only 4s. a gallon on the 
spirits which we consume diluted with French or 
German vinous fluid ?—Yes.- 
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Sir Joseph M‘Kenna—continued. 

687. And we pay 6s, a gallon on the spirit 
which we consume diluted for the most part with 
the wines of Portugal and Spain ?—Yes; we 
pay that for the spirit per proof gallon contained 
in those wines. © 

688. Am I right in saying that the important 
point, as it appears to you as a statistician, is the 
competition between the consumption of these 
liqueur wines and the consumption of spirits ?— 
That is distinctly the view which has always 
been entertained by our Government in settling 
the wine question. Your description is perfectly 
correct according to the views which I have 
ascertained in the course of the procedure of our 
work generally, as expressed by those who are 
most responsible for the safety-of the revenue, 
viz. the Boards of Customs and Inland Revenue. 
Eminent statesmen like Lord Russell and Mr. 
Gladstone have over and over again refused to 
consider it from any other point of view. Mr. 

Gladstone. has said that a rating out of relation 
to the spirit duty would paralyse the most import- 
ant arm of the Revenue. 


Mr. Baxter. 


689. You have stated that you think that the 
Spanish and Portuguese are quite mistaken in be- 
heving that the reduction of our wine duties 
would increase largely the demand for their 
wines; do you think the French Government or 
the French people are also mistaken in imagining 
that a reduction of the duty from 1s. to 6 d. or 
even further, would add very largely to the trade 

between the two countries?—I think that the 
consumption of clarets and French wine has pretty 
well reached its maximum, and I do not think 
the alteration you suggest would aftect the con- 
sumption, very largely. 


Mr. C. Denison. ; 


690. Mr. Baker told the Committee, in speak- 
ing of the Australian or colonia] wines, that the 
colonial wines generally come in under 26 de- 
grees, but that the majority of the Australian 
wines exceed 26 degrees, naturally. He was 
then asked, at Question 370, “ You would expect 
then that a lighter duty for wines over 26 degrees 


would produce a large trade in colonial wines,” | 


Mr. JAMES B, Kerns, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


694. You are head of the Laboratory Depart- 
ment at the Customs, I believe ?—Yes, of the 
Chemical Laboratory Department. 

695, Have you any knowledge of the practical 
working, not merely of the testing of wine, but 
of the practical working of the method and ma- 
chinery of the Custom-house ?—I can answer 
questions upon the practical working, as well as 
on the scientific question, because I have been in 
the wine department a great many years. 

696. When wine passes out of the Custom- 
house, has it not got marks attached to it, which 
marks have been put on it by the Custom-house 
officers on the casks ?—There are marks on the 


casks by which they can be identified, but there 
are no special’marks put upon the delivery for 
‘home consumption more than are put upon the 
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they identify them as to the date at the landing 


the number of each cask in the entry. 
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~ Mr. C. Denison—continued. 
and his answer was, “I believe that it 
encourage very much the importation of Au 
han wine. I think it is just the difference be. 
tween 26 degrees and 28 degrees which affects ¢} 
question.” Will you allow me to ask you,: 
that, is it not the price of the article itself y 
must make the difference in the consumption 
the wine rather than the difference in the d 
seeing that the duty is so very small when sp: 
over a bottle ?—Precisely so, and there is 
the cost of carriage; the freight from Aust 
is important in relation to the price of 
There is no doubt that some Australian y 
although they may be shipped at a degree 
strength which would bring them under 26 
grees, do arrive at a degree or two above 
That I believe is a recorded fact. But 
are subject to a great deal of disturbance 
the voyage, which also affects their qu 
very often, and they arrive in a very m 
condition. ie 
691. That is not quite the point which I we 
to get at; a great deal of evidence that we have 
had has gone to show that if certain alteration 
were made in the duties, graduated accordin 
the degree of spirit in the wine, there would 
a largely increased consumption either of 
Spanish or French wines; what again, I ask, i 
this, supposing that the price of the wine itsell 
is, say 10s. a dozen, the amount of duty, wheth 
it be 1s. or 2s. 6d., can make no difference wh: 
soever in the consumption of the wine, or ve 
little 2—I should say very little difference ind 
692. But you think it might affect the ve 
low cheap class of wine, such'as we have hea 
of, Spanish wines, which I think you have - 
the Committee are worth about 8s. a dozen du 
paid !—The average of all wines from Spai 
but 6s. 8d. or 7s. per gallon in bond, includi 
the very highest range of prices, and the pri 
.would be about 8s. a dozen for low class wines: 


© 


in bond (not duty paid). | a 
693. Then any alteration in the duties, as r 
gards the effect upon the consumer, must have 
reference to the wines of higher value than those 
cheap wines of Spain of which we have been _ 
told?—If any advantage is felt by reducing the _ 
duties it will be in regard to the cheap wines, but - 
I do not think the advantage would reach the _ 
consumer. «ie 


- Chairman—continued. 


casks at landing. They are put under Customs 
direction, but it is done generally by the Dock 
Company.. ; oe 

697. Is a record of those marks kept in the 
books of the Customs ?—So far as this, that the 
marks are intended to identify them by the books 


the name of the merchant who enters them, and 


698. If a cask after it has left the Customs — 
was met with anywhere, it could be identified as 
a cask that was under your care ?—It could be _ 
identified as having passed through the Customs, 

699. With regard to other goods, for instance — 
sugar, when it leaves the Customs, it leaves it in 
a manner and shape which does not admit of the 
article itself being identified as having been under 

yours 


ek 


Chairman—continued. 

your care at a particular date ?—I do not think 
identifying a package could ever identify the 
article that it contained. . 
700. The package itself could not be identified 
with regard to sugar, as there are means of 
identification with reference to a cask of wine? 


—I think quite the same, except that the mark — 


js not made so indelible. A hogshead of sugar 
is generally marked with whitewash, and bags of 
‘sugar are marked with ink, and cases of sugar 
are marked with ink. 
_ 701. Do you mean to say that the sugar which 
might be used for illicit distillation when it leaves 
‘jn a package your premises, leaves them with a 
‘mark put upon it through which it might be 
‘identified ?—There is one thing [ might say with 
regard to that that I have not had experience of 
sugar since the duty has been removed, and. I 
“rather imagine that now that the duty has been 
removed from sugar at the Customs, those pack- 
"ages are not marked as they were. 
702. Evidence was given to the Committee by 
Mr. Baker at their last sitting to this effect, in 
answer to Question 402, “Cider, we know by 
experience, contains 10 to 12 per cent. If an 
article was sent to us (and we examine them 
every week) as cider, and if we found it contained 
14 or 15 per cent. of spirit, we should charge it 
at 14s. a gallon, because it would be beyond the 
limit at which spirit should be contained in 
cider.” I want to know whether that rule about 
14 or 16 per cent. of spirit is one which is strictly 
observed in the Customs ?—It is a rule which 
‘has been adopted by the Board. Cider and 
perry, which are treated in the same way, are 
‘ordered in the Appendix to the free list of the 
Tariff Act to be described as goods manufactured, 
- but though so described nevertheless a sample is 
_ frequently sent up, indeed I believe always, to be 
tested, and if it is found to contain more than 
12 per cent. the Board have considered that it 
_ should be charged with duty, because they have 
assumed 12 per cent. as the limit, although I 
believe that is beyond the limit that cider would 
“naturally have. 
703. Do you mean that arrivals of cider are 
- tested?—The arrivals ure tested, but they are 
very rare. 
-704. Do you test other alcoholised articles 
which are admitted free of duty ?—We test every 
aleoholised article. I do not know specifically 
to what you allude, unless you are thinking of 
mead. Mead isnot in the tariff now; it used to 
be in the tariff; and at the time of the Exhibition 
of 1862, when I gave my report upon it, I drew 
the attention of the Board to the fact that the 
mead then exhibited had over 29 per cent. of 
spirit, and was by the tariff admitted as free; 
that was in 1862. It is an article rarely or never 
| imported, and I think if it were imported it 
_ would very often pass as wine unless specifically 
named ; but now it is taken from the tariff it 
- would not come in free as mead, but would be in- 
variably charged at 14 s. a gallon, because having 
been erased from the tariff there is no: rate for it 
at all, and therefore it would come in as an alco- 
" holised liquid not chargeable by Sikes’s hydro- 
' meter. i 
705. Have you any knowledge of a letter from 
| Messrs. Feuerheerd Brothers & Co., which ap- 
_ peared in the “ Times ” of 17th October 1876 ? 
_ —I remember seeing the letter. 
706. Do you remember thatit was with regard 
0.82. 
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to two deliveries of mead through the Custom- 
house, one of 29 degrees of strength, and the 
other of 34 degrees of strength ?—I have no re- 
collection of that particular instance, but I know 
very well that at one period had it come in as 
mead, and been found to be such, it would have . 
been passed free, but it is not an article of general | 
importation. JI have never seen myself any 
imported except that which was at the Exhibi- . 
tion of 1862. Now it would not be ‘passed, 
although it would at the time that letter was 
written, in 1876, if it was then in the tariff still 
as mead. ‘The description has been altered re- 
cently, since that period, I think. 

707. Mr. Hunt was asked, at Question No. 
171, whether it would be the duty of the Customs’ 
Department, so long as a cargo was called 
wine, to apply any test to find out whether it 
was so or not: “ Not unless it was a palpable 
imitation of wine; ifnot it was.a mixture of spirits 
and water, which we did not believe to be wine, 
but if the article had any vinous property about 
it at all, we should be satisfied with it.” Would 
it be a correct interpretation of that to say that 
if an article with 42 degrees of spirit in it were 
mixed with water, and only just a mere 
trace of vinous matter in it, it would be 
passed by the Customs as wine? — Certainly 
not, if I had anything to do with it. myself, but 
I know that such wines have been stopped. Ham- 
burgh wines, which are the principal ones that 
come under this factitious class, are always made 
upon a large basis of common German wines, 
and, as amatter of course, the bulk of the liquor 
is wine, and then to it is added spirit, and colour- 
ing and flavouring matter, so that really, though 
the wine ‘that they have as a basis is not of the 
kind which it appears to be, there is as much 
real wine in them often as there is in sherry. 

708. The words were “ If the article has any 
vinous property about it at all”?—That would 
not be quite correct ; if we found the vinous pro- 
perty so small as to indicate the absolute cer- 
tainty of its having been an adulteration alto- 
gether, we should reject it; but we could not 
refuse wine that had anything like the propor- 
tion of ordinary sherry. 

709. When you remove foreign wines for home 
consumption from bond, can any person remove 
it other than the licensed dealers ?—I will not be 
certain upon that fact; but I rather imagine that 
anyone to whom it belongs can remove the wine. 


Mr. Baxter. 


710. Do you agree with Mr. Baker that a 
reduction of the duty on strong wines would not 
necessarily lead to illicit distillation ?—TI have 
never at all thought a reduction of the duty 
on wines would in any way lead to illicit distilla- 
tion. I think it would be a very troublesome 
way for a person to get his spirit by having it 
imported in the shape of wine first. 


Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna. 


711. You do not carry that objection so far as 
to say that it would not suit him to dilute spirits 
with sophisticated wine? — Fortifying is con- 


_tinually being done in bond, principally for ex- 


porting; by sophisticated wine, | understand 
common and inferior mixed wines, and so on. 
712. Spirits are frequently diluted, are they 
not, with those cheap wines that are already for- 
tified strongly with spirit ?—Not in bond; and 
E2 there 


Mr. Keene: 
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Sir Joseph M‘Kenna—continued. 


there is a limit to fortifying in bond for home 
consumption of 10 per cent. of proof spirit which 
must not raise the strength of the wine over 40 
degrees. My 

713. But it can be done to the extent of 10 
per cent. in bond and be taken out ?-- Yes. 

714. Do you know whether the public or the 
revenue have any safeguard against that liquor 
which is taken out at a duty, it may be at 
2s. 6d. a gallon as wine, being used for the pur- 
pose of diluting strong spirits that go into home 
consumption as spirits? — There is every safe- 
guard against its being done on any premises 
which are either under the Customs or the Inland 
Revenue, but there would be no safeguard that 
I know of against its being done on an individual’s 
own premises; I cannot say that I know of any 
case, but the Inland Revenue authorities could 
speak better as to that point. 

715. After the mixture has taken place of this 
spirit with wine in bond to 10 per cent., and that 
is taken out at the rate of duty of 2s. 6d. per 
liquid gallon, there is no security that the public 
have, or that the revenue have against that 
manufactured vinous fluid being used to dilute 
strong spirits outside ?—I know of none; the 
Customs would have no authority whatever over 
it. There is no doubt that wine is used in some 
of the spirits that are consumed, because the 
colouring which is given to spirits is evidently 
from that source, but it could be very easily 
detected. : 

716. 1¢ could be easily detected by chemical 
analysis, no doubt, but it would not be easily 
detected by an ordinary consumer whose mind 
was not directed to the subject, and who would 
simply take the liquor as a spirituous stimulant? 
—Certainly that would be so. 

717. With regard to the analysis which you 
apply to obscured spirit, the strength of which 


- cannot be ascertained by Sikes’s hydrometer, as I 


understand, all such liquors are charged at the 
rate of 14s. per liquid gallon?— All that are 
sweetened, spirits mixed or sweetened so that the 
hydrometer will not act in them, are charged at 
14s. a gallon. 

718. Do you know of any process by which 
the alcoholic spirit of such liquids could be 
readily ascertained ?—Certainly ; the same pro- 
cess that we test wines by would do it. 

719. Do you know the process by which the 
precise alcoholic strength of those sweetened 


liquors can be ascertained ?—Yes, certainly, we 


are applying it daily ; we are continually finding 
their strength and then charging them as if we 
could not find it. , 
720. As a matter of fact, do you not charge 
14s. per liquid gallon duty on liquors that are 
introduced into this country sweetened, and that 
do not contain more than 90 per cent. of proof 
spirit ?—We charge 14 s. on liquor that contains 
only as much as five per cent. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


721, Will you be good enough to tell the 
Committee whether every cask of wine which is 


brought into bond is not ear-marked, so that that — 


cask is known in the register book of the Customs 
throughout its life in the Custom-house ?—It is 
obliged to be marked so as to identify it, because 
every five years there is a re-warehousing, and 


not only has it to be identified then, but on 


delivery as well. 


WS 
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‘spirits >—Just in the same way. i? 


~ Mr. Whitwell—continued. 

722. Have you to re-ascertain the str 
every five years?—No, the cask is mere 
warehoused with reference to the fact of its 
there and containing wine; if it is found to 
empty a charge will be made for it. 

723. It is presumed to contain the same wi 
that was in it, even if there is none ?—Yes, sub. 
ject only to such loss as would take place in the 
warehouse naturally. ~ 

724, How much loss do the Customs allow ?- 
There is a certain small per-centage of 
allowed every year which is reckoned on. 
law does not fix any amount of loss. 
of wine in bond should lose the whole of it, and ‘a 
it could be proved that it was by natural waste, — 
and there was no suspicion of anything else 
natural waste, it would not be charged wi 
duty. Pf : ay 

725. If loss were to occur by evaporation, © 
would not that leave the remains of the wine 
stronger, so far as its alcoholic strength is con-— 
cerned ?—Under some circumstances it does so; 
and, in fact, I think in the bulk of cases the 
sweetish kind of wines do get rather stronger. 

726. Have you known instances in which 
wines received into the Customs were received 
at 1s. duty, and which if they went out and 
were re-tested, according to their strength, would 
have to pay 2s. 6d. duty ?—I do not know of — 
any such case, but-I-believe it is not an impos-_ 
sible ease. Sometimes the test runsit very close — 
to the mark, so that a very slight after fermen- — 
tation of the saccharine matter in the wine woul L 
produce it. } aa 

727. What amount of bonding of wines is — 
allowed in the Customs ?—There is no restric- 
tion, except that it is done. under certain rules — 
and regulations. ae. a 

728. If wine imported ‘paying the 1s. duty is 
fortified with spirit in bond it may go out, may — 
it not, up to 42 degrees of strength? — You ~ 
may fortify wine at the 1s. duty by adding 10 
per cent. of proof spirit to it; but in that case 
if it brings it above the shilling rate it would be — 
charged 2 s. 6d. a 

729. But you cannot add more spirit to it than 
to raise the wine by 10 per cent. ?—You can add — 
10 per cent. of spirit, but that would only raise 
it about 6 per cent. in strength. a 

730. What strength must spirit be?—Spirit — 
must not be reduced to less strength than proof — 


efore it is used. : — 
731. If I chose to add 10 per cent., may I add 
spirit above proof?— You may add spirit as — 
much above provf as you like, but it must be 
reckoned at, proof. a 
732. May I add it of the strength of pure — 
alcohol? —If you can get pure alcohol you may — 
use it; but you would have to reckon it as one 
and three-quarter gallons of proof to a. gallon, — 
and thus bring it down to the legal proof. e. 
733. Just in the same way as you treat all 


734. In fact you have an average rate with 


“spirits as to the degree which the strength of the — 


spirit bears to the proof spirit ?—Yes. 38 
735. What is proof spirit?—Proof spirit is — 
one of those arbitrary points which has grown up _ 
in the course of legislation. I believe it was 
first of all most probably got at by trying 
whether oil would float in spirits. In the olden 
time if the oil floated, it was called under proof, — 
and if the oil sank, it was called over proof; but — 
. aE 


4 
‘ 


_ merely an assumed 


= Mr. Whitwell—continued. 

at the time that Sikes’s hydrometer was esta- 

‘plished by Act of Parliament, proof was fixed to 
be a spirit that at 51 degrees Fahrenheit weighed 
12-13ths of the same bulk of distilled water. 

736. But what would you say as to the 
measurement ?—If a gallon of water weighed 
1,000 grains (it weighs fact 70,000 grains), but 
assuming that it weighed 1,000 parts of anything, 

a gallon of proof spirit would weigh at that 
temperature 923 of such parts. 

737. But as to proof spirit and pure alcohol 
separated from the water, what would be the 
relative proportions and measurement ? — As- 
suming a temperature of 60 degrees, absolute 

alcohol would weigh about 793°8 of 1,000 parts, 
and by measurement both would be equal. 1am 
speaking now of comparative measurements ; they 
are comparative weights and equal measurements; 
793°8 is the relation if you take water at 1,000, 


_ put if you take the water at 10 lbs. to the gallon, 


then this becomes 7:938ths. f 
738, Then I shall be wrong if I was told that 
the per-centage rates on alcohol are 49°24, and 
_ water 50°76 ?-—The 49-24 is the weight in pounds 
of absolute alcohol, and 50° 76of distilled water, 
-and those two added together will make exactly 
100 lbs. of proof spirit. 
739. So that proof spirit is one may say a 
mere combination of alcohol and water ?—It is 
point in alcohol which was 
taken at the time when absolute alcohol was 
unknown, and was merely assumed for commer- 
cial convenience 2s a point generally obtain- 
able. it 
740, Then commercially it may be nearly 
~ correct, but chemically it is an involved scale ? 
- Chemically proof spirit requires one 17 degrees 
to equal one degree of alcohol. 
741. When in wine we speak of 26 degrees 
of alcohol and 32 degrees of alcohol, we really 
mean proof spirit?—Yes, proof spirit and not 
alcohol at all. 

742. So that in fact the term which we use in 
‘commerce and on which we scale our wines, is an 

improper term of comparison ?—In the use of 
the words “ proof spirit” and “ alcohol,” the con- 
fusion is most terrible. At the time even when 
Gilpin’s tables were made, pure alcohol was not 
known at all; the strongest that he could get 
had a gravity of 825, or 62 over proof. 

743. A very great many processes have been 
used for ascertaining the strength of spirits and 
the strength of wines; many different forms of 
instruments and various descriptions of hydro- 
meters, have they not ?—Yes, very many. 

"744, Have you not heard of one lately used 
in France, which makes it perfectly facile to 
obtain the strength of- any wines ?—I have had 
one or two French instruments submitted to me 
for examination that were to tell the strength of 
wine without distillation, but. they were rather 


of a dilletante kind, peculiar fanciful things that. 


would do for amusement but not for practical 
work. 

746. If such an instrument could be found, as 
discovery is largely extending every day, would 
there be much difficulty in having a much more 

~ graduated scale by which wines could be tested? 

24 do not think that there is any difficulty in 
testing them now; it is almost as easy as testing 
spirits. A single man has tested as many as a 
hundred samples a day, and that would repre- 
sent a large importation of wine. 
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Mr. Whitwell—continued. 


746. Do not you think that if the scale was a 
little more minute and did not make such large 


steps, that would meet the present difficulty ?— | 


My own opinion is, that if the scale above the 
shilling duty were an alcoholic scale, and charged 
the same per degree as foreign spirit, it would 
be done quite as easily as at present. In fact, 
if anything, I am inclined to think myself that it 
would be easier. 

747. Your idea is, that you would take wines 
up to 26 degrees, and brandies above 26 degrees? 
—I should take wine at 1s. a gallon up to the 
present point of 26 degrees, that is to say, what 
is called under 26 degrees, namely, 25 degrees; 
and for every degree above that they should, in 
my opinion, pay 14d. 

748. The importer would require to have his 
wine tested according to its strength, and pay the 
duty avcordingly ?—Yes, that would be so; it 
would be tested on import, and there is no diffi- 
culty about it whatever. Those wines from 


Spain and Portugal, which are of high strength, | 


generally run very equal in their strength in each 
mark. 

749. Is a liquid that has only 10 degrees of 
proof spirit in it wine?--I have seen wine with 
only seven degrees, at least what is called wine. 
In some of the very sweet wines, the liqueur 
wines, their fermentation is really stopped by the 
thickness of the wine, there is so much sugar in 
them in some cases. There was an Hungarian 
wine which I tested in the Exhibition of 1862, 
which was only just over 7 per cent. of spirit; it 
was virtually a wine, and it was called Menesch 
Hsseuz. 

750, Was it sweetened wine ? — Sweetened 
only from the grape. 

751. So that you did not charge it 14s.?— 
No; it was charged as wine. 

752. Provided a person abroad was to sweeten 
artificially for the taste of ladies, some of the 
Italian wines with only seven degrees of strength, 
would you charge that 14 s.?—If we were cer- 
tain that it was the produce of the grape, we 
could only charge it at the wine duty; but if it 
were the product of any other fruit, the law does 
not allow us to charge it otherwise than 14s. 

753. How about raisin wine ?—Raisin is re- 
garded as grape. 

754. If sweetened with saccharine matter from 
the sugar cane or beetroot, you would charge it 
14s. 2—If we were to trace it to that source, and 
found that it was so sweetened; butso long as 
the main body of the product is wine from the 
grape, the law does not permit us to charge it as 
anything else but wine. The sugar is so easily 
got from grapes that there is very little reason for 
using syrup. 

755. Would there be greater difficulty in 
ascertaining the graduated difference between 
10 degrees and 26 degrees, than there would be 
above 26 degrees ?— There would be no greater 
difficulty in ascertaining it, but I do not know 
that it would be so likely to be added spirit below 
that point, if that is the meaning of your ques- 
tion. 

756. 1 mean as a matter of convenience, if 
England drank wine with below 10 degrees of 
proof spirit in it, would there be any difficulty im 
ascertaining the strength of such wine ?—Not at 
all; I am inclined to think that no one would 
drink such wine, but there would be no difficulty 
in ascertaining it whatever. 
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: Mr. Whitwell—continued. 


757. JJo you think that there is a great ten- 
dency to fortify with spirit wine that is made 
from the grape at seven degrees strength to be 
as near as it possibly can to 25 degrees, so as to 
get it in at the shilling ?—I do not think so; with 
low strength natural wines, which are the sort I 
am speaking of, but which are not wines of com- 
merce, it would be the exception to be fortified ; 


but taking the ordinary wines of Bordeaux, the 


cheap natural wines, they would not have more 
naturally than 12 or 14 per cent. I believe 
these common wines are fortified with about 8 
per cent. of spirit; but the higher class French 
wines, chiefly Chateaux, Margaux, Lafite, Larose, 
and so on, are wines that have themselves good 
natural strength. | have found them as high as 
22 and 23 per cent., but never more. 

. 758. In fact, you do not feel it necessary to 
be very. precise in examining the strength of all 
those French wines that never do rise very much 
above that ?— The regulations of the Customs are 
rather more precise with regard to the French 
wines than to the higher strength wines. The 
regulations require the testing of one sample in 
every eight casks, at least, of wines at the shilling 
duty ; but above, where the wines are entered 


as under 42, the officer has much more liberty, and. 


can test one sample only in a mark. 

759. Does your superintendence extend over 
other ports than London?—Not with regard to 
wine. I sometimes get experimental examina- 
tions to perform for the other poris. 

760. If I was in one of the most extensive 
vaults of French wines, and saw a package passed 
forward without testing it at all, would that be 
contrary to the regulation ?—Not in the case of 
the Bordeaux wines. If they are, from their 
appearance, or from shaking the bottle, and an 
examination of them, and from other circumstances 
connected with them, such as ordinarily come 
from France, the Board have allowed them to be 
passed on that examination. 

761. Bordeaux French wines imported at 
Folkestone could pass, could they, without any 
chemical examination ?—-We are allowed to pass 
French, German, or any wines which naturally 
and ordinarily come under 26 degrees, but the 
officers invariably examine the wines by what 
they call the bead; on shaking the bottle an 
experienced man can generally tell if the wine is 
at all stronger than ordinary claret by the 
appearance of the bead. 


Mr. Samuelson. 


762. You stated that it is usual to add 8 per 
cent. of spirit to the cheaper French wines; 
is that done specially for the English market, or 
does the same practice prevail for consumption in 
France ?—I should imagine not for consump- 
tion in France, except for the very commonest 
wine, the very lowest classes of vin ordinaire. 

763. What would be the object of adding the 
spirit?—Merely that that class of French wine 
is not so well made, and therefore is more liable 
: decompose or break up than the better 
class. 

764. Would that be equally likely to occur if 
wine was consumed on the spot as if it was 
transported ?— Quite so. When added it does not 
bring the wine stronger than about 18 or 19 per 
cent. The average of ordinary claret wines that 
we get here is only about 18 or 19, 
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beer, which will stand a great deal of moving 


Sport wine, and that wine would not keep unless _ 


Mr. Samuelson—continued. 
765. If it were proposed: to admit wines o! 
very low strength at a lower duty, do you th 
that wine below 18 degrees would scarcely re 
this country under any circumstances ?— Not aa 
much under the strength of the ordinary com-_ 
mercial wines, claret and such like; they would — 
be wines of a very inferior character. % 
766. Such wines would have to be deunk 
immediately, I suppose ?—Most of them would, — 
In fact, I question if they could come here, 
The strength is not invariably a proof of endur- 
ance. You may have a wine or a liquor that : 
of lower strength a, great deal; for instance, | 


ae 
j 


° 


in it. 


about, may have only 10 per cent. of spir 
767. You think it would not ba sate to. trans 


it had at least from 16 degrees to 18 degrees of 
strength ?-—I should not put that asa general 
statement. I only speak with regard to low : 
class French wine, in which I think they use — 
spirit, and they use it because the wines would — 
not keep without; they are blended wines. The: 
are collected from various growers and pu 
together by the Bordeaux merchants. 

768. Then the spirit is not added for the sak 
of cheapness, but in order to cause the wine 
to keep ?—Yes. | Sy 

769. Is that the-case, also, with respect to 
hocks andGerman Rhine wines?—It is veryiag 
rarely done. I do not think, as a rule, that the 
hocks are fortified. They are, perhaps, ‘wines 
more carefully fermented. iW 

770. What is the lowest strength of Rhine | 
wine that you have known imported into this _ 
country as a commercial article ?—I have never im 
met with them lower than about 17 or 18. degrees, 
and sometimes as high as 22 degrees. a 

771. For home consumption are you aware 
what is the strength of ordinary hocks ?—I have Ae 
brought with me three Reports that I havemade 
at the different Wine Exhibitions of 1862, 1873, 
and 1874, for the Customs’ authorities, which — 
contain many averages, and which would meet _ 
the question of the honourable Member. They 
were not Parliamentary Papers. They were 
reports’ for the Board of Customs, printed at — 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. I might merely 
mention that of the wines that we had from what 
was at that time called the Zollverein, the highest 
strength was about 19°9 degrees. There is one _ 
from Rhenish Prussia of 20:8 degrees and 20-1. a 
degrees, but higher ones are exceptional. 

772, The ordinary strength of Spanish wines 
is greater, is it not, than that of French wines ae 
—The average you will find given in the Report. 
I have compared the average strength of various _ 
countries as they appeared in the Exhibition, 
and have discriminated between natural and for- a 
tified. wines. 

773, Speaking of natural wines, could you 
state off-hand what is the proportionate strength 
of Spanish compared with French wines ?—I a 
should say that the Spanish wines, perhaps, are _ 
2,3, or4 per cent. stronger. I think that the 
average of Spanish wines asgiven from the Report — s 
onthe Exhibition of 1874, was about 24 per cent. _ 
of strength. In fact, taking the average ofnatural 
wines of Spain, Portugal, and Australia, there is 
not very much difference between them. iy 

774. Do you consider that wines of that 
strength are fit for transportation by sea2— 


Quite. 


2 
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Mr. Samuelson—continued. 


Quite. I take it that the strength of wine has 


_ not so much to do with the safety in transporta- 
' tion, as the perfect making and the complete 


preparation of the wine ; even a strong wine, with 


| aspirit added to it, if it is badly made, will very 


often spoil, when a wine of 15 degrees or 16 


_ degrees might stand well if made well. 

'' 775. No matter under what temperature the 
' grape was grown from which the wine was made ? 
| —The higher temperature under which the grape 


was grown would generally increase the strength 
of the wine made from it. Colder temperatures 


' do not produce so much saccharine matter in the 


grape. 
776. But wine havmg once become a sound 
wine, there is no reason why a wine made in a 


high latitude should be more subject to deteri- 


oration than one grown under a lower latitude? 
—I do not know of any reason. 


Mr. Cobbold. 


777, Have you reason to believe that there 
are any natural wines grown in Spain or in Por- 
tugal that are over 26 degrees?—I believe there 
are some few that are grown there over that. I 


“believe that the natural wines and the fortified 


wines overlap each other a little at about 25 
degrees ; that is to say, there are fortified wines 


less than 25 degrees, and unfortified wines, 


natural wines, over 25 degrees. 

778, The effect of the soil, in fact ?—Yes, the 
effect of the soil, no doubt; I have had reports 
from some chemical gentlemen in Australia who 


have been endeavouring to prove that natural 


Australian wines could produce 40 degrees and 
42 degrees, but I have never’seen such wines, 
although I have seen a great many wines from 
Australia. 


779, Would you imagine that in the case of: 


those wines that are natural wines, that are over 


| 26 degrees, being introduced on the shilling duty, 


it would Jead at all to a greater consumption ?— 
Tf I were asked my view as to the question of the 


duties, I should say, most decidedly, that the 


present maximum of Is., the point it now stands 
at, is the best; but I certainly think that when 
‘we find that the next step or degree is at the 
rate of 7/. 10s. per proof gallon, and if you take 
the next two degrees they are charged at the rate 
of 3/. 16s. per proof gallon, it becomes rather a 
heavy tax upon the wines to make so sudden a 


jump. 
780. Will you explain that a little ?—The dif- 


| ference between the 1s. a gallon upon natural 


wine, and 2s. 6d. a gallon upon wine under 42 
degrees is, if you take the whole series of degrees, 
about 13d. per degree; but that’ is only when 


|| you haye the whole of the degrees for the money. 
_ If you have wine only one degree over the 26 
| degrees, 

vate of 7/. 10s. per gallon of proof spirit ; that is 


you pay for that single degree at the 


to say, if you have 100 gallons of wine you will 
have one full gallon of proof spirit extra. in it, 
and you pay 7/. 10s. extra on that quantity. 

Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna. 


781. That is what you are getting 100 gallons 


| of wine for now at ls. a gallon ?—Yes, if you 


are getting 100 gallons of wine for 100s., but one 
gallon more proof spirit costs 150s. extra. 
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Mr. Denison. 


782. Will you tell the Committee whether the 
test of the amount of spirit in a wine is the same in 
other countries as in England ?—I believe there 
is no doubt that it is; I know that our apparatus 
has been obtained very extensively both in Spain 
and France, and our instruments have been ob- 
tained from the makers also. I believe, from 
what I have heard, they prefer our plan to what 
they have ordinarily used. 

783-4, There is a sort of impression abroad that 
they have perfected an instrument in France re- 
cently, which is really more efficient than any 
which we have a knowledge of; of course I say 
that, with all deference to yourself, as a prac- 
tical chemist ?—If it is an instrument which I 
have not seen I would not venture an answer as to 
its qualifications unless I ‘examined it, but I 
have compared, as I said just now, several French 


instruments with our own, and I have always, 


found them failures in many respects. They 
depend mostly upon the boiling point of the 
liquid. 

785. In calculating the duty upon wine in 
bottles, what is the process which is gone 
through ?—The bottles are counted, and if there 
is no reason to consider them larger, that is to 
say much larger, than ordinary bottles, if they 


can be taken as ordinary reputed quarts or pints, 


they are reckoned as six to the gallon; they are 
generally imported in that size. 


786. Take the French wines first; take Bor-. 


deaux wine, Burgundy wine, and Champagne; 
how would the duty be reckoned upon wine in 
bottle ?—Those bottles taken all round are much 
about the same capacity. 

787. I mean as to the strength of proof spirit 
in the different wine ?—When in bottle, unless 
they are suspected to be wines likely to go 
above 26 degrees, they are frequently taken on 
examination without being tested, but if there is 
anything like a suspicion of difference they are 
tested. 

788. Asa matter of practice, is it the shilling 
duty or the half-crown duty which is levied upon 


the wines which I have specified ?—The shilling . 


duty would be charged for all the class of cham- 
pagnes, clarets, burgundies, and hocks; it would 
be 2s. 6d. if they were in the class of Madeiras, 
sherries, or ports; but the 2s. 6d. wines are 
very rarely imported in bottles. 

789. It would be under very exceptional cir- 
cumstances that wine in bottle was broken in 
order to test it ?—-Very exceptional. 

790. And then only in cases of suspicion ?— 
Yes, in cases of suspicion only. There have 
been attempts to introduce perfumed spirits as 
wine in bottles before now, and the conse- 
quence is that those and other similar cases are 
carefully looked after on that account, but it 
vst be an exceedingly careless thing to pass 
them. 

791. I think reference was made on the former 
day to spirits used by hair-dressers and others, 
that they also might come in in bottles ?—They 
might do so; many of them if they came in in 
that way, and paid only the wine duty, would 
pay as much as they really are liable to for 
the spirit which is in them. 

792. You have proposed.to the Committee 
that above 25 degrees wines should be charged 
lid. for every degree up to 42 degrees ?—For 
any degree beyond 25 degrees without limit. 

E4 793. Would 
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Mr. Denison—continued. 


793. Would not this lead to much bickering 
with the importers, and to a constant retesting of 
the wine in bond, and an alteration of the dut 
registered for payment ?—If the plan that Ihave 


_ proposed were carried out as I should propose to 


carry it out, I think it would not. 

794. How would you do it ?—For instance, the 
difference of duty now is such as makes it an 
important thing that a merchant should examine 
all his wines, and if neceasary have them retested. 
The alteration of a single degree, if the wine is just 
above 26 degrees, is enough to bring him to the 
Customs to save himself 1s. 6d. a gallon, and 
therefore it is very important that he should 
have the chance. But 13d. per degree would 
not. be a matter of so important a character, and 
not only that, it is not a thing likely to change 
in the ordinary bonding of wines. Sometimes the 
wines will get a little stronger in bond, so that 
he would be as likely often to have to pay 14d. 
more as he would 1d. less. 

795. I think you said that there was a limit of 
10 per cent. allowed for the addition of pure 
spirit to wine in bond ?—The law permits 10 per 
cent. of proof spirit being added to wine, and no 
more, except sometimes when the necessities of 
the case are clearly shown to the Board. 

796. Under whose supervision or safeguard is 
that addition of pure spirit allowed?— Under the 
supervision of the officers of the gauging de- 
partment of the Customs. 

797. Supposing an importer has a lot of wine 
in bond, and he wants to add some spirit to it, 
will you explain to the Committee the process 
which he would go through ?—The process would 
be to have the wine examined as to its quan- 
tity, and so on; the spirit that he would have to 
add would be no doubt got from bonded spirit 
drawn off for the purpose, and it would be tried 
as to its strength, and its quantity would be cal- 
culated on the bulk of wine to which it was ad- 
ded. Thus 100 gallons of wine may have 10 
gallons of proof spirit added to it, provided that 
if the strength is brought above 40 degrees by 
that means, the merchant would not be allowed 
to clear it for home consumption. 

798. He would be dealing ordinarily with a 
cask of wine containing what number of gallons ? 
—That depends upon the country it comes from ; 
a cask of port. might contain 115 gallons, and 
sherry about 108 gallons. 

799. Then the amount of added spirit would 
be calculated upon that, would it?—Upon the 
quantity that was actually gauged to be in the 
cask. But fortifying is to a greater extent done 
in the vat than in any other way; so many gal- 
lons of wine are put into the vat, and so many 
gallons of spirit added, and the per-centage care- 
fully caiculated. 

800. Of course, any fortification of wine in 
bottle is effected in the country from which the 
wine comes, and not here when in bond ?—Cer- 


tainly. I may add, perhaps, if you will allow — 


me, with reference to the proposal for charging 


the duty at the spirit rate above 26 degrees, that 


that would tend entirely to stop all fortifying in 
bond for home consumption, because the mer- 
chant would then have to pay just the same duty 
upon the spirit when put into the wine as he 
would if he cleared it separately. . 

801. Have you any knowledge of the com- 
pounds that are manufactured at Cette, and called 
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_stone’s claret?—I should say that the ording 


all the same quantities that are imported now, 


_—The trade in brandy now is so large, that in 


Mr. Denison—continued. . 
wines, and largely exported from there ?—I 
no knowledge of them from any persona! 
mination of them. I know that there are ag 
many wines manufactured there, but I beli 
mostly on the basis of grape juice. There ¢ 
very strong natural coarse wines grown a 
there, but they areall from the grape. I belli 
that a great quantity of red wine from Spain 
gets there, and is mixed. ve 

802. Could you tell the Committee what amount 
of spirit is to be found as an average in t¢ 
common burgundy or claret known as Gla 


clarets that we get here average about 18 degrees . 
We get them sometimes as low as 16, I7, 
18, and 19 degrees, but they all crowd just about 
that point. In fact that was a cause of ye 
great difficulty in the year 1861, when we hada 
duty ofa shilling at under 18 per cent. The great 
of the wines coming at that point it was like 
forcing your way through the centre of a crowd 
instead of the skirts of it. We had re-testing ad 
libitum then ; in fact that class of duty remained — 
in action only about 12 months in consequence 
of that very difficulty. — 
803. Your proposal is not to interfere with t 
present duty of a shilling under 26 degrees of 
spirit ?—Yes. I have looked into the subject very 
extensively, and have had perhaps as much to do 
with the varieties of wine as anybody has especially 
as totheir strength; and from the averages I have 
come to the conclusion that 26 degrees is th 
point at which there are fewer wines than at a 
other, taking the natural wines on one side and 
the alcoholised wines on the other, that the point 
of 26 degrees is the easiest point through which 
you can carry arate. IJf you take it at any other 
proposed limits or steps you go through crowded — 
numbers, and therefore there would be innume 
able re-tests. But at that degree, and with a — 
spirit rate above, I believe that point could be 
easily settled, for it would be very easy to rule — 
that there should be none. ie 


Mr. Talbot. 


804. I understand that you do agree with the — 
opinion that a graduated scale of duty above 26 
degrees would be a loss to the revenue ?—I be- 
lieve it would be a loss to a certain extent, taking 


but I believe that it would be found to leave the 
ordinary strength of wines much the same as 
they are, and if it is not outside the question, ] 
may say that -I believe that any loss might b 
recouped, if at the same time the spirit duties were — 
modified, for I think I may safely say that owing 
to the difficulty with the law as it stands, on the 
subject of spirits, there are imported here under 
the shape of obscured spirits, and escaping — 
charge, very nearly 5 per cent. of our deliveries, 
and I think if you reckon the spirit duty at five 
millions, which ‘is within the mark, that will giv 
you 250,000 /. a year, or a quarter of a million of — 
loss to the revenue. re — 
805. Do I understand you to mean that a _ 
considerable quantity of spirits come into the 
country, and escape the proper duty in this way ? 


order to give age and character to it they sweeten 
it. Rum is also very largely sweetened. When 
you put the hydrometer into the spirit, this — 
sweetening affects its action so much, that if the 


law 


Mr. Talbot—continued. 


law was strictly followed out, most of that brandy 
‘and rum would have to be charged at 14s. a gal- 
lon; but as it is, the Board of Customs have been 
obliged to allow a limit which they have fixed at 
5 per cent., and consequently those spirits come in 
‘without paying that 5 per cent. I believe that the 
difficulty of noticing whether they are obscured 
‘more than that or not, leads to the fact that a 
‘great deal goes into consumption that is even 
obscured as much as J0 or 12 per cent., and to 
that extent there is an actual loss to the 
|revenue. , 


Mr. Bielson. 


| 806. You mean that spirit which is actually 
10 per cent. over proof is admitted as if it were 
proof ?—Yes, sometimes. 
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Chairman. 


807. That is almost exclusively the case, is it 
not, with French brandy ?—French brandy and 
rum. 

808. But not the case with German brandies ? 
—I do not know; we do not get so much German 
brandy, but I believe very few brandies so- 
called, would be found without some sweetening 
with them. 

809. With reference to the Order of 1843, do 
you know anything about it?—I know that for 
some years it was carried out, or was supposed to 
be, but at that time there was no means in the 
Custom-house of testing wines properly. It was 
entirely a question whether the officer thought 
he should send a sample or not. I believe that 
what was then called 33 degrees, would really 
have come now up to our 42 degrees, so little was 
understood of the subject at that time. 
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Mr. Coartes Mautcotm KEnnepy, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


810. IunDERSTAND that you attend to present 
certain Foreign Office Papers; will you be good 
enough to state your position in the office, and 
the nature of those papers ’—I am Head of the 
Commercial Department of the Foreign Office ; 
I attend by the direction of the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs to lay before the Com- 
mittee some papers which his Lordship thinks 
may be useful to them. One is a memorandum 
which explains how the present scale of wine 
duties in this country came to be established, 
and the bearing on it of the Commercial Treaty 
of 23rd January 1860, with France. The other 
is a memorandum showing the representations 
which have been made by foreign governments 
on the subject of the scale of wine duties in this 
country. 

811. Has the first memorandum ever been pub- 


Mr. Apam Young, called in; and Examined. 3 


Chairman. 

816. You are, I believe, Secretary of the 
Inland Revenue ?—I am. 

817. And you have come here to give evidence 
on the part of that department with regard to 
the wine duties ?— Yes, I wish to offer the Com- 
mittee the views entertained by the Board of 
Inland Revenue upon the wine duties; con- 
sidered, however, strictly in their relation to the 
spirit duties in this country. . 

818. Your view is strictly and exclusively 
with reference to the spirit duties ?—Exclusively 
in the relation which those duties bear to the 
duties on spirits. 

819. You do not take into consideration at all 
the general commercial interests?—We do not 
look at these, although we should be very glad to 
modify our views in any way in which those 
interests might seem to demand in the direction 
of an alteration of the duties. 


and therefore desire no change; at the same t 


be somewhat modified, and yet leave sufficient — 


Mr. Mulholland. 
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Mr. Phipps. 
Mr. Clare Read. 
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Chairman—continued. : i 
lished ?—No; so far as I am aware this corre~ 
spondence has never been published. ae 

812. I observe that there are Appendices - 
and B., in the second memorandum ; have those — 
been published ?—Yes. They are representa- 
tions from the Portuguese and Spanish Govern 
ments and answers which have been returne 
to them; they have been published. oh 

813. Are they based on reports from the 
Customs ?—Yes; they were written upon reports 
from the Commissioners of Customs. 

814. At page 18 there is a memorandum wit 
reference to representations by the Italian Go- 
vernment; was that also based on a Customs’ ~ 
Report ?—Yes ; in exactly the same way as the — 
answers to the Portuguese and Spanish Govern- 
ments. ae 

815. And they were cognisant of it?--Yes. 


“ie 
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Chairman—continued. 


820. Will you succinctly state whether you — 
consider that the present duties on wine are — 
framed in reference to the spirit revenues, and — 
whether it is essential that they should be main- — 
tained as they stand at present ?—The Com 
missioners are quite satisfied with the presen’ 
duties; they are satisfied that no extensive fraud — 
takes place under them, and that they do not un- 
fairly compete with spirits in the home mark 


they can easily conceive that those duties mig 


protection to the spirit duty. a 

821. When you say “ modified,” do you con-— 
sider that a reduction of the present duties is 
likely to any serious extent to threaten the 
revenue from spirits ?—I should not like a reduc- 
tion of the duty upon the higher strength of — 


wines. ; a 
822, What 


an 


_Chairman—continued. 
822. What do you mean by the higher strength 


of wines?—Forty-two degrees of proof spirit ; 
“ecause the higher the alcoholic value of the 


wine the more danger is there of its coming into 
competition with spirits in the market, and also 
of being used illegally in making spirit mixtures, 


_ or in being re-distilled. 


823. What do you mean by 42 degrees ?-— 


LF orty-two per cent. of proof spirit in the bulk of 


the wine. In 100 gallons of wine 42 gallons of 
spirits of the strength of hydrometer proof. 

824, You mean the present limit of the second- 
rate from 26 degrees to 42 degrees ?—-Yes. 

825. Do you mean that the danger would 
begin as soon as you pass the 26 degrees, or 
merely at 42 degrees ?—T he danger is gradual ; 
it does not begin, I should think, until you pro- 
bably reach 28 degrees or 30 degrees, there the 
danger gradually begins, but of course’it culmi- 
nates at the higher strength of 42 degrees. 

826. Do you object to any reduction over 26 
degrees ?—We do not. 

827. Going to the general danger, in principle, 
do you apprehend danger through the importa- 
tion of wine of a higher alcoholic strength ?—In 


the first, place a very strong wine will secure 


consumers amongst that class of the population 
who look to the amount of alcohol which their 
beverage contains, and in that way, wine will 
supersede the consumption of spirits, that is per- 
fectly fair in one sense. Then the unfair way in 
which it would operate would be this: probably 
those wines would be used in mixing with ordi- 
nary spirit, and with the usual flavouring matter 
which the rectifiers use, such as mint, cloves, ani- 
seed, and other strong flavours which would 
control and hide the lower flavour which is in the 
wine, and in that case they would then be sold 
and consumed as ordimary spirit compounds, 


which now pay a duty of 10s. a gallon. Then 
again, very strong wine would probably be re-dis- 


illegal way, and the spirit obtained 
in a pure state, which can be done by one distil- 
lation, differing in that respect from the spirits 
extracted from beer or from molasses, or ore 
dinary articles used in distillation, obtaining them 
pure enough to be made into British brandy, gin, 
and other ordinary spirits sold by spirit retailers 
in this country. 

828, With regard to the last danger which you 
have alluded to, do you seriously apprehend 
danger to the revenue from frauds ?—Certainly. 

829. 1 suppose no one would doubt that you 
can extract the spirit from ‘the wine; but the 
problem is, whether it can be done to any extent 
and profitably /—That is really the problem; can 
+¢ be done and done profitably, and that depends 
upon two considerations. The first is, at what 
cost can you get the wine; and secondly, what 
amount of spirit you can get from it. 

830. The contingency is not whether spirit can 
be extracted, but whether under the conditions of 
supervision, and the appliances which you have, 
it can be done to any considerable extent, and. 
profitably ?—Clearly it can be done, and done 
profitably. 

831. ‘Che problem which you care about, when 
you say that the revenue would be in danger is, 
that you think it can be done to a great extent, 
and profitably ?—Clearly it can be done to an 
extent and profitably. 

832. I do not know whether you have seen it, 
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but evidence has been given in this room on the 
part of the Customs dismissing that idea, that it 
can be done profitably, and to any extent?—I 
did not hear that evidence. 

833. The matter is a matter which reduces 
itself to a computation, is it not ?—Clearly so; a 
matter of calculation as to profit. 

834. The thesis which you would support is 
that the inducement by a cheap importation of 
highly alcoholised wines is so great that you 
would not be able to check that inducement or to 
cope with it by the present means of supervision 
that you have at your disposal ?—That is exactly 
our contention. 

835. Will you state what are the extra 
facilities inherent in the mode of operation for 
distillation with reference to wine, or to any 
article that would pass for wine in the Customs ? 
— Wine is a pure and well-flavoured beverage, 
and the spirit exists in the wine ina very pure 
state, and therefore the extraction of it by means 
of a still becomes a very simple process, and in- 
stead of the spirit so extracted requiring to be 
redistilled to fit it for consumption as a beverage, 
by one extraction it is obtained sufficiently pure 
for that purpose, and there is no preliminary 
fermentation required. , 


836. Are you talking of bond fide wine, or 
are you talking of an article that could be pro- 
duced to the Customs called wine, but which 
would not be really bond fide wine ?— Bond fide 
wine in my estimation would yield the best of all 
possible spirit, but I do not expect that bona 
fide wine would be so. treated, because bond 
fide wine really is too valuable an article to be 
destroyed, 


837. Practically, what you have got to take 
into consideration when you say that the re- 
venue from spirits might be threatened, is the 
possibility: of introducing largely, at a cheap 
price, an article which is a spurious article ?— 
Quite so. 

838. What is the possible profit for an illicit 
distiller who operates on the article of wine, so 
called, at the present rate of duty ?—If the Com- 
mittee will just follow me a little, we shall en- 
deavour to make it plain in a few words. We 
will assume that the wine is purchased at a 
certain price per 100 gallons; a pipe contains 
from 117 to 120 gallons, but we, shall discard 
the usual word pipe, and take 100 gallons as 
our measure, because the calculation then be- 
comes very simple. We will purchase it at a 
certain price per 100 gallons, say 71. without 
duty. 


Mr. Talbot. } 


839. Is that the average price of wine ?—For 
such a low class of wine as we think might be 
used. 

840. You mean the average price of what 
you call spurious wines for redistillation ?— 


Yes. 
Mr. Bazter. 


841, You are talking now of spurious 
wines alone, are you not?—Yes, of spurious 
wines alone. Then to that 7/. you have to add 
the duty, whatever it may be, which is charged 
upon the wine. Supposing the duty to be 1s. 
a gallon, you have to add 61. for the duty, and 
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Mr. Baxter—continued. 


to that you will have to add the cost and charges 
of the operation of importing the wine, and 
for distillation, which you may put down, say at 
12. 10s., as quite the outside cost, including 
everything, to the person who has got the wine 
into his possession. 


Jhairman: 


842. Does that include the redistillation 2— 
Yes, it includes that ; that is the entire charge. 


Mr. Whitweill. 


843. Not of rectification ?—No, it would in- 
elude the distilling, not the rectification. Then 
against that you have to consider how much 
spirit the wine will yield. Supposing it to con- 
tain 30 degrees or 30 gallons of spirit, that 
spirit is worth in the home market 12s. per 
gallon, that is 10s, for duty, and 2 s. the average 
price of spirit. Then you have 30 gallons of 
spirit at 12 s. a gallon, which is worth 18 /., that 
is the value of the article which you obtain by 
the destruction of 100 gallons of wine, that is 
the price of the spirit which you have so obtained 
from the wine. 


Mr. Baxter. 


844. That leaves a profit of 47. 10s., does it 
not ?—You will see that the calculation will vary 
just as you assume the original price of the wine 
in which the spirit has been contained. When 
you deal with 100 gallons, you have it in your 
power to vary the calculation with ease to wine 
of any price or strength. 


Chairman. 


845. What do you allow for loss?—We al- 
low 1 per cent. That is to say, 31 degrees of 
strength in wine would yield 30 gallons of proof 
spirit, and so on with any other quantity; 1 
degree is ample. 

846. You consider 7/. to be a fair average 
price for that kind of wine ?—Yes. 

847. But after it has been distilled is there 
anything which remains which would be of any 
merchantable value ?—No, the remainder would 
be of no value at all. 


Mr. Talbot. 


848. What would be done with the residue?— 
I believe it is only fit to run into the common 
sewer. 


Chairman. 


849. I have got a calculation which I should 
like to ask you a few questions about, so that we 
may be able to test the value of it. It is thought 
that one gallon of Hamburg sherry at 42 de- 
grees of proof spirit can be introduced into this 
country as. wine paying 2s. 6d. duty, therefore 
two gallons, that is 84 degrees of proof spirit, 
can be brought in at a 5s. duty ; that is so, is it 
not ?—Yes. 

850. Then you have got 16 degrees to add in 
order to get up to your gallon of proof spirit /— 
Exactly so. 

851. That might be brought in in wine which 
is 26 degrees, or under 26 degrees, at. 1 s. ?— 
Clearly so. 

852. And that might be ail 


added together. 
and the spirit extracted ?—Yes. 
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Chairman—continued. 


853. Then upon this calculation this is arrived 
at, that the spirit might be extracted by an 
illicit distiller at a cost to him of a duty only of 
5s. 7d.?—I am sorry to say I do not quite 
follow you. c 

854. You get two half-crowns, that is 5s., and 
you have got to calculate the duty upon your 
16 gallons at about 5s. 7 d. ?—Yes, upon 84 parts 
of a gallon of proof spirit. ee 

855. Therefore, he would have his galloa of 
proof spirit at a profit which is represented by _ 
the difference between 5s. 7d. and 10s,?— 
Yes. a 

856. That is the present profit which. he can | 
obtain ifhe succeeds, in spite of the vigilance of — 
the Inland Revenue officers, in distilling spirit 
illicitly from the wine which is brought in there? 
—Vies! at ‘a 

857. That is a profit of about, roughly speak~. 
ing, 45 and 50 per cent., is it not?—It is the 
difference, but not the profit; he has lost the 9 
wine. : i 

858. Then my calculation is the same as yours; — 
you do not admit anything for the wine that he q 
brings in, you do not take any account of that ? 4 
—Yes, in wy calculation I assume the wine to. 
be destroyed. i 

859. Here he brings in this for illicit distilla-_ 
tion ?—And he saves a certain amount of spirit — 
and spirit duty. ~~. oy 

860. My example seems to me to run on all 
fours with yours; you do not admit here any- — 
thing for the loss of wine ?—Yes, indeed I do; - 
71. 1s the cost of the wine. . 

861. But here I represent to you the amount 
of duty that is paid by the importer ?—He ~ 
saves the amount of duty that you state, but he 
loses the wine. . 

862. Atall events, as regards the duty, he ims — 
ports this article for the purposes of illicit dis- 
tilling, paying no duty upon the spirit that he 
has got; he gets out of that amount of duty ?— 
Clearly. . 

863. And which benefit is represented by the 
difference between 5s. 7d. and 10s, ?—Cer-_ 
tainly, that is quite true. ae 

864. And that inducement you think is not ey 
sufficiently large to bring about much illicit dis- 
tillation at this moment ?—We have had some 
at it, but they are so very little 
that we do not attach much importance to them. 
Theoretically, there is a temptation, but practi- 
cally we find ourselves safe. ; 

865. You do not think, therefore, that the pre- 
sent profit that is to be got is sufficient to make 
people run the risk of illicit distillation 10 any 
extent.?—I do not consider it so. > ae 

866. Supposing the duty was reduced to 
1s. 6d., or I will say even to 1 s., do you consider 
that that would add so very materially to the 
profit that could be got as to stimulate greatly 
the tendency to run into illicit distillation ?—Tf 
I understand the question, you mean that the 
duty on wine between 26 degrees and up to 42 


867. I will take it in the larger sense; I will 
say that there is a reduction tol s., do you consider 
that that would add so very largely to the profits 
upon this calculation that it would materially 
stimulate illicit distillation ?—Yes, I think it 
would add very largely indeed to the tempta- 
tion. > i yet ; 


868. I want 
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868. I want to know what you understand by 
‘temptation ?—The inducement. 

869. You mean to say that there is some pos- 
sibility of a very much larger profit held out by 
it within the reach of people, if they will run the 
risks of distillation; would it exceed 20 per cent. 
jn addition to the profit that can be made now ? 
—-I feel inclined to think that the temptation 
would be very seriously increased mdeed, and 
| should have great apprehension of an illict 
trafic springing up under it. Of course 
we are very anxious to prevent illicit traffic 
springing up, because it is easier to prevent 
evils than to cure them, and I do think that 
the difference would add sensibly to the temp- 
tation. 

870. That is hardly an answer to my ques- 
tion ; supposing the increased prospective profit 
to be 20 per cent., do you consider that that in- 
creased prospective or possible profit wouid be 
sufficient to induce those who now, as you say, 
virtually quite abstain from illicit distillation, 
under the profits that they can attain to now, to 
rush into that illicit trade largely ?—IJ am bound 
‘to say that I think it would. Of course it is a 
matter of pure opinion where you should draw 
the line, but there will be a line certainly some- 
where that you must draw. 

871. Then you consider that 20 per cent. added 
to the present possible profit would be sufficient 
to stimulate largely illicit distillation ?—I fear 
that it would be so. 

872. Bui you admit that up to the present 
moment you have been able effectually to cope 


with any temptations that exist at the present. 


rate of duties to illicit distillation ?—Perfectly 
g0. 
873. Aad you do not think that your existing 
machinery, or any machinery that you can con- 
ceive of as likely to be brought into play, would 
be able to cope with the inducement that would 
be held out by a possible increase of 20 per cent. 
upon the profits to be obtained from illicit distil- 
lation ?— The temptation would be considerably 
increased ; and of course machinery could be 
employed to counteract it, but very likely such 
additional machinery would involve a serious 
expense to the revenue. 

874, Have you ever made any calculations as 
to what the cost of the additional machinery 
would be in order to cope with this inducement ? 
—We have made no calculation. 

875, Although you have thought, apparently, 
of everything relating to the spirit duties ?—We 
have not had occasion to make such a calcula- 


tion, because that would depend upon the nature _ 


of the proposition before us, with regard to the 
wine duties. CoP eacamenaae 
876. When you say that 7/. is the average 
cost of Hamburg sherries per butt, is that the 
lowest price at which you think Hamburg 
-sherries could be introduced into this country ?— 
I think it is about the lowest price of Hamburg 
sherries containing a large proportion of spirit. 
If the Hamburg sherry were intended for illicit 
distillation it would be an object of importance 
to have it contain as large an amount of spirit as 
would pass atthe rate of duty chargeable. Spirit 
is an article which costs money even in Germany ; 
and, therefore, I think 7 7. may be taken as about 
the least cost that highly fortified wine of that 
kind could be sent here for. 
0.82. . ; 
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877. How much would that wine be sold at 
per gallon ?—I am unable to give the Committee 
an opinion upon that. 

878. You reckon, I suppose, the market value 
of spirit at about 2s. a gallon ?—I do upon an 
average. 

879. Do you think that spirit which is worth 
2s. a gallon could be got out of wine of the 
quality and character of 72. Hamburg sherry? 
—I think so. 

880. That Hamburg sherry is a very inferior 
material, is it not?—The German spirit is an 
inferior spirit in its ordinary condition, for two 
reasons: it is made from roots, and it is not 
pure unless very highly rectified. When highly 
rectified it is not drunk as a beverage alone, it 
must be flavoured, and for flavouring purposes it is 
not considered equal to the English grain spirit, 
and therefore it fetches usually a much lower price 
in the market, probably varying from 1s. 5 d. to 
1s. 7d. per gallon; but I think, that after having 
been used in wine and re-extracted from that 
wine, it would pass perfectly well in this market 
as equal for most purposes to English grain spirit ; 
and therefore would fetch the same price as 
that which is sold at 2s. a gallon. 

881. Is that an opinion which you have formed 
after experiment, or is it merely a speculative 
opinion?—After seeing the character of the 
spirit extracted from the wine experimentally. 

882. You mean that this spirit which is brought 
from Germany in these Hamburg sherries, yon 
consider to be one which, after having been mixed 
with this wine, might he well extracted, and be 
sold at 2s. a gallon?—Yes. 

883. You have laid stress upon the difficulty 
of detecting illicit operations on wine, or on so- 
called wine, but why should it be more difficnlt 
for the revenue to detect and prevent illicit 
operations on the article of wine than on many 
other articles which could be used for that pur- 
pose ?—There is no preparatory process required 
as in the case of molasses or grain, which must 
be fermented for several days before the spirit 
is produced; that process occupies a large space, 
and the persons who have the apparatus 
for it are exposed during all the time the 
materials are undergoing that preparatory 
process, to have their premises inspected, and 
the odour on distillation from such material often 
leads them to be suspected by their own neigh- 
bours; at sast the rumour reaches our ears, and 
we are able to detect the fraud. In the case of 
wine, wine is an article which produces per se no 
suspicion whatever. It is legally in the posses- 
sion of any person who chooses to have it; there 
is no unpleasant aroma diffused throughout the 
neighbourhood when wine is distilled, and there- 
fore the chance of discovering the fraud, or of 
learning that such fraud is carried on, is extremely 
remote. 

884. On the other hand, are there not other 
circumstances connected with the storage, and 
with the carriage of wine, that make it more dif- 
ficult to escape supervision in the event of its 
being used by persons who are not legitimately 
entitled by law to have it?—I should not myself 
anticipate that persons like ordinary illicit 
distillers or smugglers would resort to wine 
as a source for getting spirit. Any man who 
would try it at present would likely become a 
rectifier, and come under our inspection; he 
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would take out his license in the ordinary 
way, and apparently be carrying on the busi- 
ness of a refiner and compounder of spirits. 

885. Before you get. even to the rectifier is 
there not this about wine, that it is far more 
bulky, and therefore more dificult to conceal and 
to carry about in a clandestine manner than 
many articles that are called ordinary materials 
for illicit distillation ?—The ordinary materia] for 
illicit distillation does not contain more than 10 
per cent. of spirit. 

886. I will take wine: it isa liquid, and it has 
to be carried about in a bulky cask ?—Yes. 

887. And those casks have often to be put in 
carts; you cannot carry a cask easily slung over 
your shoulder as you cana bag of molasses ?— 
That is quite true. 

888. That alone is a primary. difficulty, is it 
not ?—-There is something to be said in favour of 
that view; and, of course, the material for 
illicit distillation is much less bulky, to begin 
with; but before it can reach the stage of 
being distilled it has to assume a much more 


bulky shape; it has to become lar'gely diffused in 


water and dissolved. 

889. You will admit that the article is a bulky 
article, and it isnotas easily concealed in a carriage 
as, we will say, molasses?—It is bulky; but 
then there is no necessity for the concealment of 
wine. 


890. Are there not facilities which give power 


to the Excise officers for identifying every article, 
that is to say, every cask of wine which has legi- 


-timately come through the Customs has, as we 


have been told, a mark attached to it, by which 
it can be identified ?—That is quite true. 

891. And that alone gives you a facility for 
tracing it?—So far, no doubt, that is true. 

892. In speaking just now of the ordinary 
material for distillation you referred to molasses, 
which, as you gay, is more easily carried; you 
have, however, effectually stopped illicit dis- 
tillation from it for all practical. purposes ?— 
For all practical purposes in this country we 
have. 

893. Is there not. one great facility for illicit 
distillation from molasses, that although it does 
generally smell you do not require any particular 
apparatus, whereas in distilling from wine you 
do require a special apparatus?—No, you 


require a more simple apparatus for distilling 


from wine than from molasses. 

894. Youcan wash your molasses in your cellar, 
cannot you ?—You can mash them in your cellar ; 
you must dissolve them in warm water, and 
then add yeast, and you must allow it two 
or three days to ferment, and to develope the 
spirit. 

895. But you do not require the machinery 
that you do require for illicit distillation from the 
article called wine ?—Yes, you require a larger 
apparatus; you require all those tubs and vessels 
to hold the fermenting liquid, and then you must 
distil the spirit which is obtained from the 
molasses twice over to obtain it sufficiently 

ure. 

896. When you said that you did not think 
that ordinary illicit distillers would distil from 
wine, what is the class of persons from whom you 
apprehend danger ?—I thought of persons who 
would enter into the rectifying trade openly for the 
very purpose. 
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Chairman—continued. 
897. People who would turn their licenses — 
into a means for practising fraud on th 
Excise ?—Yes, certainly, for practising fraud. _ 
898. But you have got very great powers, 
have you not, to supervise dealers in spirits and ag 
wines, and also rectifiers?—Very large powers 
indeed, but I doubt very much whether an ordi- 
nary inspecting officer would have discrimination — 
enough to detect what would be put into sucha ~ 
rectifier’s still. Supposing the liquor were to — 
consist of one-half, say, of ordinary spirit mixed — 
with one-half of this Hamburg sherry, he could — 
not tell it; he would not discover that it was ~ 
a mixture of wine and spirit, and therefore the 
fraud would take place under his very nose, and 
you might say with his knowledge, and yethe — 
would not suspect any fraud. e 
899. You mean that he would not be able to 
recognise this mixture ?—He would not recognise 
the mixture. A person about to commit that — 
fraud would never think of producing a cask of — 
wine and saying, I am going to re-distil this; but 
he would mix a half or a third of that wine, ~ 
with ordinary spirit that he wished to re-distil, — 
and say, I am going to re-distil this imperfectly 
compounded spirit mixture in my still, and, of 
course, the officer would see him do it without 
suspecting the fraud. “d 


‘ 


Mr: Whitwell. 4 { 

900. Is that duty-paid wine ?—Yes, Hamburg 

sherry with ordinary spirit; he would say, Lam 

going to re-distil those spirits, and the officer 

would never suspect for a moment that it was a 

mixture of ordinary Hamburg sherry with ordi- 
nary spirits. 


fz 
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‘Chairman. 4 

901. Do not you think that the fraud, which 
you say is so difficult of detection, might be per- 
petrated even now?—It is possible now, cer- 
tainly. 

902. Have you any reason for believing that 
it is going on now ?—No reason whatever. 

903. Although it would be a profitable opera- . 
tion ?—Although it might take place now we 
believe that the present scale of duty of 2s. 6d. 

a gallon upon all wine above 26 degrees, affords 
no sufficient profit unless the wine contains nearly 
42 degrees; there is no temptation therefore to 
induce anyone to attempt this fraud at present. _ 

904. It is not a question of temptation; it is 
admitted that a profit might be made at the pre- 
sent time ?—Yes, possibly. a 

905. And you say that this mixture is a mix- 
ture which it would be difficult, if not almost 
impossible, for your officers to recognise and 
detect ; although there is this profit, and although 
there is this difficulty in detection with regard to 
this mixture, you have no reason to believe that 
those mixtures are availed of with a view of 
practising fraud upon the Revenue ?—Except to 
a very small extent; not to any serious extent, 
certainly. 

906. With regard to the rights of supervision 
which you have, are they very stringent ?>—They 
are very stringent. 

907. You can enter, I believe, the premises of 
a rectifier at any time ?—Yes, at any time. 

908. Are there not two keys to his premises, of 
which you keep one ?—No, we do not go so far 

; as 
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as that; we can demand an entrance by night 
and by day; practically we can enter at any time 


' we think fit, 


‘with any temptation which is held out to 


909. Am I right in supposing that he cannot 
carry on the ordinary operations of his business 
except in the presence of an Inland Revenue 
officer ?—He cannot use a still without the 
Revenue officer attending and taking off the lock. 
The furnace of the still is kept locked when not 
in use, and he can only use it when an officer 
attends. 

910; I believe you have some equally stringent 
rights also with reference to the premises of 
dealers in wines and spirits ?—No, not so exten- 


> give. - 


911. You cam enter the premises, can you not? 


—By day we cam at any time, and by night in 


the presence of a police officer. 

912. And you can take a measurement of the 
stocks:?-Yes, when we think fit. 

913. You may make an examination of their 
stocks ?—Yes, we can at all times. _ 

914. So that really you can search their pre- 
mises most thoroughly ?—Quite so. 

915. When spirituous liquors are sent out, 
must not permits be attached to them, so that an 
Excise officer could at any time, on seeing a 
package: of spiritexceeding one gallon, stop, it, 
and thereby trace it, and identify its origin ?— 
Yes, by the document accompanying it. 

916. Do not you think that those are very 
great powers that might enable you to cope with 
the altered state of things with reference to the 
duties just as well as you have coped hitherto 
illicit 
distillation ?—The failure which I chiefly fear is 
in the power of discriminating the article in the 
mixture. 

917. You think that, considering the facilities 
for fraud that would be afforded, you would 
require a better test than you have at the present 
moment for detecting it?—That is the point 
which you have reached; that we require a 
better test. 

918. This temptation which is not sufficiently 
strong to induce. people to avail themselves of it 
is one which is not only with reference to wine, 
but there are other spirituous beverages which 


are now imported into this country, which might 


be used for distillation, and which are not 
availed of, as for instance, cider; have you not 
something to say about cider ?—No, perhaps you 
will ask Mr. Forsey, who is to appear before this 
Committee, about the spirits obtained from those 
other articles; he will be able to give you prac- 
tical information. upon that subject. 


919. What is the time which will be required 


for the redistillation of spirits from wine ?—That 
is entirely a question of the nature of the ap- 
paratus; it might vary from half an hour to 
half a day, according to the apparatus. 

920. The principle which f understand you 
advocate is that beverages should be taxed in 
relation to their alcoholic strength to the amount 
of spirits that. they have in them r—Yes ; we 


contend that if wine contains added spirit, that 


spirit ought. to. be taxed at the same rate as other 
spirit. That is our contention in fairness to the 
home manufacturer, and that should be the prin- 
ciple, held im view. — 

921. But you would not say that all beverages 
are at the present moment taxed consistently 
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upon that principle ?—Wine itself is not taxed 
upon that. principle at present; the basis of the 
wine duty, 1s. a gallon,covers more spirit than the 
same spirit would be taxed with were it charged 
as plain spirits; and beer is not taxed upon that 
principle, because as spirit is generated in those 
articles, they are looked upon as, sud generis, 
things of their own kind ; beer is beer, and wine 
is wine, the fermented juice of the grape, but 
when you come to add to it plain spirit, then we 
think that that spirit should pay the same duty 
as it would be liable to if unmixed. That is the 
principle which we hold. 

922, You do not admit that wine should be 
taxed as wine irrespective of the spirit that is in 
it?——Wine should be taxed as wine upon other 
considerations than the mere question of the 
spirit it contains, so long as it is patural wine. 

923. Have you ever considered the system 
under which the wine duties are levied in other 
countries ?—I have no knowledge of them. 

924. Do you hold with the opinion that the 


cheapness of an aleoholic article like wine is | 


likely to induce its preference over spirits ?— 
think so, very strongly. 

925. In practice do you find that that is the 
case ?—Of course it depends entirely upon the 
class of consumer. For myself, probably, I 
should choose the article that contained the least 
alcohol, but I can see that amongst. the working 
population, if you hear what they talk about, 
they like wine for its intoxicating quality, and 
of course that depends upon the amount of al- 
cohol which it contains, and a preference is given 
to an article in proportion to its giving what they 
call cheer or comfort. 

926. Gin is very much cheaper than whisky 
or brandy, is it not ?—Yes, it is cheaper. 

927. But you do not think, I suppose, that gin 
has atall driven the brandies out of consumption? 
Brandy is an article which is only consumed. to 
any extent by the better classes. 

928. Asa fact, the consumption of gin has not 
increased in the same ratio as the consumption of 
brandy has?—Not of late years, but brandy 
up till 1860, was a very dear spirit indeed ;, the 
duty on brandy was 1/. 1s. a gallon, and it was 
only in 1860 that brandy was reduced to the same 
rate of duty as our home made spirit. 

929, I think you say that the reduction of the 
duty on brandies has increased the consumption 
of brandy ?—I think, if I remember rightly (I 
am speaking without the returns), that the dimimu- 
tion of the duty on brandy has increased it very 
largely. 

930. If that is so, it would be rather an argu- 
ment to show that a reduction of the wine duties 
would increase the consumption of wine ?—I have 
no doubt that it would. 

931. But it need not increase it to the detri- 
ment of spirits; that does not follow necessarily ? 
—It does not necessarily follow. 

932. I suppose you watch very closely all 
matters relating to the consumption of beer, and 
as you were alluding, just now, to the working 
classes, would you say that port and sherry, if 
they were 3s. a dozen cheaper, would drive out 
the consumption of the beer which is used by the 
beer-consuming portion of the population 1—No, 
T do not think it would; not toa certain class of 
the population. 

933. That might, therefore, 

F4 


be rather dis- 
missed 
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missed as an unfounded idea?—The standard of 
comfort has been rising in this country, and just 
as people have risen in comfort they have re- 
sorted, one is glad to say, to a more refined kind 
of drinking, and having found it within their 
means to entertain their friends with wine, they 
have resorted to it as a beverage, where probably 
they used either beer or plain spirits. I believe 
such is the fact, and that it has arisen very 
much from the general elevation of the style of 
living and comfort of the country, and not from 
any real change of taste or preference on 
the part of the working classes for wine, as 
against beer, or as against spirits, but from a 
large class of people gradually growing into 
circumstances of comfort, and choosing to have 
wine. 

934. Would a reduction of the wine duties 
foster that process ?—I think it would. 

935. You said just now that, although yon 
looked rather with anxiety to any alteration in 
the wine duties, yet the department which you 
represent here was not prepared to say that the 
existing system of the wine duties was the only 
one that could be maintained without detriment 
to the revenue derived from spirits ?—No, we 
are quite ready to consider some alteration. One 
reason I may give is, that at this moment it is 
quite open to any person dealing in wine to have 


their wine charged at a less rate than the higher | 


duty, although containing above 26 degrees of 
spirits; he has only to purchase a cask of wine 
at the 1s. duty, and a cask at the 2s. 6d. duty, 
which I believe is very commonly done with the 
Spanish light ports, mix the two together, and 
he thus gets an average wine at 1s. 9d., which 
although nominally charged the full duty, is re- 
tailed to the public bearing 1s. 9d. duty only; 
I therefore see no objection, if a modification of 
that kind were proposed, to such a duty being 
adopted for such a wine, the average strength of 
which is 34 degrees. 

936. Have you considered any scale of duties 
in substitution for the present one ?—Not beyond 
a modified rate introduced between the present 
1s. and the present 2s. 6 d. 

937. Have you never worked out the proposed 
alteration of the scale?— The Commissioners 
have had under their consideration a scheme 
which we understood had been looked at favour- 


ably by the Customs. I think two years ago, the 


proposal was to.charge a new duty of 6d. on 
wines of 17 degrees, and to enlarge the limit of 
26 degrees to 28 degrees for 1 s.; to introduce a 
new rate of 1s. 9d. for under 36 degrees, and 
then above that, the present high duty. To those 
rates the Commissioners said they were prepared 
to offer no objection, but they have considered 
no other rates. 

938. On what principle did you arrive at that 
graduated scale ?—Very much from what I have 
just stated to the Committee, that blended wine at 
this moment passes into consumption at 1s. 9d., 
and therefore there is no objection to a duty of 
that amount being directly charged. 

939. Could you detail to us the principles 
which induced you to fix that scale of four 
stages, for instance, and why you advance 1 s. 
from 26 degrees to 28 degrees?—We are not 
responsible for the scale at all; it lies with the 
Customs. aye 
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‘you ?—Yes. 


‘wish to increase the limit from 26 degrees to 28 


as 
“a 
to 


Mr. Tulbot. 


940. You are not responsible for haying fixed - 
that scale?—No; the Customs simply were con- 
sidering the question; they had the means of — 
doing so, because they knew at what ‘strength — 
wine is really introduced; and we were asked — 
whether we would object to this scale; that — 
18 all. : ' 
941. You did not suggest any scale ?—No, we _ 
suggested nothing. : 


Mr. Bazter. - ; 
942. Then that proposal emanated from the  __ 
Customs ?—Exactly so. 1 


_ Chairman. 


943. I understood that this was a proposal of 
the Inland Revenue, which had received the 
approval of the Customs?+No; we were most 
careful to suggest nothing ; we have no means of 
knowing the data; we cannot originate a scale, 

944. But it was submitted to you from the — 
Customs, and was taken into consideration b 

945. I suppose, as you took it into consi- 
deration, you examined the principle of it ?— 
We did. 

946. Will you kindly state once more what 
you consider to be the principle which caused _ 
those grades to be adopted ?—We looked at the 
proposal of a lower duty-of 6d. for 17 degrees. 

947.-This was submitted to the Inland Revenue 
by the Customs; do I rightly understand that 
the opinion of the Inland Revenue was taken 
upon it ?—In an informal way it was, certainly. 


Mr. Baxter. v 

948. But simply in so far as the protection of 

the spirit revenue was concerned?—Clearly so, 

There being a given spirit revenue, we were 

asked whether we had any objection to offer to 
such a scale. 


Chairman. 


949. Therefore you came to the conclusion 
that there was no objection to offer, or you came 
to the conclusion that there was an objection;  —__ 
what was your conclusion; did you object, ordid 
you not ?—We said we had no objection to the 
scale being adopted. 

950. What induced you to come to that con- 
clusion, that’ you had no objection to offer ?— 
Because there would be no more risk to the re- 
venue than existed at present, if it were thought 
proper to have a 6d. duty, limiting also the quan- 
tity of spirit contained in the wine to 17 degrees. 
If you say it is desirable as regards wine, we say 
as regards the revenue, we do not object. Having 
regard to the expense of extracting a certain 
quantity of spirit from a certain bulk of wine, 
we did not see any risk. If you say that you 


a 
Ree 
fe 


degrees to meet some peculiar class of wines 
coming in, we do not think the two degrees is so 
great a matter as to lead us to object to the 1 s. 
duty being so extended. With regard to the next 
step of 1s. 9d., we say that is perfectly justifred 
by the fact well known to every one in trade, 
that wines of 26 degrees and 42 degrees are now 
blended by dealers, so as only to bear 1s. 9d. 
duty, and there is no reason why wines at that 
rate they should not be admitted, if the strength 
were 
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were restricted to 35 degrees or 36 degrees ; and 
‘then with regard to the remaining part of the 
‘scale it remains the same as at present. 

' 951. The fraud, if you call it a fraud, which 
‘results from the blending of those wines, is 
practised on the public and net on the revenue? 
‘'—I do not say it is any fraud. 

_ 952. But wine of 36 degrees strength would, 
‘according to this scale, be introduced at 1s. 9d., 
‘and therefore there would be greater inducement 
‘to the illicit distiller if he chose, because he 
‘would be able to distil at a lower rate than 
he can now a greater amount of alcohol?—.No, 
‘he would not. 

953. At the present moment he ‘can bring in 
‘at 1s. 26 degrees, and for everything above he 
has got to pay 2s. 6d.?—Yes. 

' 954. Now he would be obliged to pay for 
‘everything above 26 degrees 2s. 6 d.?—Only 
‘that practically there are no wines coming in 
‘above 26 degrees until 33 degrees or 34 degrees. 
| 955. You do not think that those Hamburg 
‘sherries might be brought in for the purpose of 
illicit distillation under the inducement that is 
held out by this modified scale >— Hamburg 
sherries brought for the purpose of distillation 
‘would contain the utmost amount of spirit that 
‘could possibly pass through the Customs; that 
‘would not be a chance thing, the wine would be 
‘prepared for the purpose. 
_ 956. Did you make any estimate as to a pos- 
sible loss of revenue ?—No, we had nothing to do 
vwith that. 
| 957. You would not consider that there was any- 
thing objectionable in having a complicated and 
graduated scale rather than a simple one of two 
figures ?—There is no doubt it is objectionable to 
have a complicated scale, and a scale more com- 
plicated than the present, as you are aware, was 
first introduced into the wine duties, but it was 
afterwards modified; the scale of the 23 & 24 
Vict. c, 110, was 18 degrees, 26 degrees, 40 
degrees, and 45 degrees, and it was simplified 
down to the present two rates, because it was 
found that two'rates practically met the classes 
of wine then imported; JI presume they were 
found sufficient for the exigencies of the trade. 
958. Do not you consider that this with its 
four stages is a rather complicated scale, and 
might hamper trade very much ?—It is decidedly 
complicated, but we are obliged in our regulations 
to follow the course of trade, and if it be the 
course of trade that wines of a certain class are 
_ being imported, it then becomes our duty to adapt 
our scale accordingly. 
_ 959. It is to your department, is it not, that 
the Customs always apply with regard to the 
analysis of any article that'is supposed to be 
wine ?—That was the case; but I asked our 
| chemist the other day, and I think he said that 
the had not had any samples referred to him 
for the last year or two. We understand that 
| they take that duty upon themselves, but we 
| formerly did test doubtful wine for several 
“years. 
960. I think in the beginning of your examina- 
| tion you admitted that you considered that the 
| commercial interests of the country should also 
| be considered in fixing the wine duties ?—Clearly 
so; I think very strongly on that point. 
| 961. Therefore, I am justified in inferring that, 
although as a constituent of the inland revenue 
b. 0.82... 
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spirit has so much to do, in your opinion, with the 

question, you are not prepared to say that the 

spirit duty is to be the sole principle by which © 
the wine duties are to be fixed?—I think that. 
is rather a question for the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer. 

962. If you admit that the commercial in- 
terests of the country are to be taken into con- 
sideration in fixing the wine duty, I suppose you 
take it that the spirit revenue is not the absolute 
standard by which wine should be taxed ?—We 
should consider, of course, commercial interests, 
for these in one sense are at the foundation of our 
spirit revenue. If the country is not commer- 
cially prosperous our spirit revenue falls off, so 
that it comes round upon us in that way; so that 
we are quite economists enough to see that com- 
mercial interests should be considered in the ad- 
justment of the wine duty. 


Mr. Yalbot. 


963. Just to clear up the questions which 
were asked you by the honourable Chairman 
about the scale of wine duties; that was sub- 
mitted to you by the Customs, was it not?— 
Exactly so. 

964. There was no official record of that com- 
munication ; it was more a communication from 
one department to another ?—Just so. It was not 
made officially in our department ; it was ina com- 
munication, | believe, from the chairman of the 
one board to the chairman of the other. 

965. It was in the nature of a confidential 
communication from one department to the 
other ?—Quite so. 

966. You stated, did you not, that a uniform 
duty of 1s. is a proposition to which you most 
strongly object ?—That is the one. which we 
have seen most frequently discussed in the public 
papers, and we feel that it is a dangerous one. 

967. That is one which you think would bea 
possible one, because it has been urged upon the 
Government, both in and out of Parliament ?— 
Quite so, 

968. So that you have a very strong objection 
to it?—I have a very strong objection to it. 

969. I think your objection is, that you think 
it wouid be unfair to the-home distiller ?— 
It would be. Indeed it would expose him to 
competition with cheap and highly fortified wine, 

970. That is to say, it would allow spirits to be 
sold here coming from abroad at a much lower 
rate than spirits which he could produce in Eng- 
land ?—Yes. . 

971. In fact, it would be a sort of free-trade, 
tempered by the oppression of the English pro- 
ducer ?—Quite so. 

972. With regard to the question of cheapening 
intoxicating liquors, do you think that such a pro- 
position as that would largely make intoxicating 
wines cheaper than they are now?—I merely 
speak from common observation. You see that 
since the wine duties were reduced, the number of 
wine shops everywhere have very largely increased, 
and the retailing of wine in glasses has also be- 
come very common; this was not the case 30 
years ago. 

973. Then it might tell both ways, might it 
not; it might, as it was suggested just now, pro- 
duce a consumption of wine to the exclusion or 
diminution of the consumption of spirits, and so 
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ane it might be in favour of the morals of the people? 
—That is another consideration. 

974. But, on the other hand, it might en- 
courage the consumption of largely -fortified 
wines ?— Quite so; you may take it in those 
both ways. 

975. It is qnite as fair to assume that the con- 
wl . sumption of largely intoxicating wines would be 
iy increased by such a proposition, as it is fair to 
‘ say that it might diminish the consumption 
oh of spirit ?— Quite su; either view might be 
i taken. 
pars 976. It is not at all clear that it would benefit 
" the people, looking at it from the point of view of 
the temperate habits of the people to encourage the 
introduction of largely-intoxicating wine ?—If 
people would only take it in moderation we think 
there is nothing more wholesome than spirits and 
water. 

977. This would not be spirits and water, but 
a epirits and wine ?—-Unfortunately they will not 
confine themselves to moderate drinking of spirits; 
so that, in the moral aspect, the encouragement of 
wine drinking is in favour of the morality of the 
people, no doubt. 

978. You mean in the encouragement of wine 
drinking as compared to the consumption of 
spirits ?-—Yes. 

979. But not the encouragement of strong wine 
drinking as compared with the encouragement of 
Say light wine drinking ?—No; of course the class of 
ty , people that I expect would resort to wine drinking, 
~ would only doit for the sake of getting the higher 

fortified wines, and they would net be induced to 
= do it for the lower class. 
ha 980. You said before that you thought a con- 

siderable section of the community valued a 

a beverage in proportion to its intoxicating power ; 
‘then it is possible that if you had stronger alco- 
holised wines introduced at a cheaper rate than 

that at which they are now offered, people con- 

suming wine which is very slightly intoxicating 

would be tempted to consume that which is more 

largely intoxicating ?--Yes, a man would say, 

** Wine is a better thing than spirits or gin; 
M I can get it for not very much more money, and 
Ay x therefore I will have it, it is a finer thing to 

drink.” 

981, Also, .besides that, a person who now 
consumes light claret at a cheap rate might think 
he would like a beverage more intoxicating, and 

then consume more fortified wine?—I do not 
: think that a man who likes claret for the sake of 

f. his health and comfort would ever resort to more 
intoxicating wine; I suppose that even that 
class of the community who really do like that 
their liquors should have the power of intox- 
icating, would not perhaps use the word “ in- 
toxicating” in the sense of getting drunk, but 
they wish to feel the effeet of it. 

982. Asa practical result, you do not fear that 
the consumption of greatly intoxicating wine 
would be materially increased by such a proposi- 
tion as we have had?-—-No, I do not think that it 
would. 
| 983. Then, as to illicit distillation, I under- 
. stand you to say that you think it would assume 
if a different phase, that instead of being, as now, 

the occupatiun of persons who deliberately break 
the law, it would be a kind of almost respectable 
occupation of wine merchants?— That is the 
a view that I conveyed to the Committee, that 
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is the form which it is most likely to take as a 


Mr. VYalbot—continued. ‘ 


fraud. ie 
984. It would rather throw a kind of halo of — 
respectability around illicit distillation ?—I¢ j 
not exactly that, but by payment for a licensehe 
may think himself respectable so far; you have 
only to give 10/. for a rectifier’s license, and you _ 
can ‘rectify and compound at pleasure. a 
985. It would be a sort of legalised illicit diss 
tillation ?—That of course we could not tell; — 
that depends upon the use that a person makes 
of the privilege. | by 
986. It would make illicit distillation pos- 
sible under very respectable external circum=_ 
stances? — Yes, that is just my view of the 
question. i 


Mr. Whitwell. 
987. Is it legal to rectify wine by turning it — 
into spirits ?—No, certainly not. ‘ 
988. You could not distil wine; but when — 
you speak about the possibility of distilling — 
wine along with the spirits you referred to — 
doing it in the process of rectification ?— Yes, ‘ 
illegally so. : 


Mr. Ewart. ; Pi 


989. With regard to that scale which you put | 
in, beginning witir17 degrees for 6 d., as a matter _ 
of fact, can-wines be kept in this country under © 
17 degrees ?-—Only in bottle, I think. br 

990. How long in bottle?—That I am not — 
aware. e 
991. What kind of wine will 17 degrees be — 
compared with ordinary drinking claret ?—Or- 
dinary claret, I think, would be less than 17 — 
degrees, and some champagnes are less than 
17 degrees. HE ase 

992. About what degree of strength is sherry? — 
—I should think that there is no sherry under — 
34 degrees or 35 degrees in this country. 

993. Then sherries would come in under your 
third scale ?—-Quite so. : 

994. As to the distillation that you were — 
speaking of, I suppose the danger that you would _ 
apprehend would be of. what might be called | 
domestic distillation, a very small affair, merely 
evaporating and condensing, I suppose ?——The 
distillation to be dangerous to us would be what 
we may call trade distillation, and the way 
in which the article could be got to market; — 
not small distillation, but considerable distilla-. © 
tion. , 

995. Which would be subject to the obser- 
vation when it came to be large?—Yes; but 
so conducted that an ordinary officer who 
ought to inspect, and who does inspect, such 
operations, would not be able to detect the ad- 
mixture of this Hamburgh sherry and spirit; it | 
would escape his observation. 

996. There was some misunderstanding, I 
think, with regard to the cumbrousness of wines 
compared with other things for the purposes of 
distillation. I understood you at first to say that 
wine was the most compact article that a dis-- 
tiller would produce spirits from ?—Yes, in the 
readiest possible way. 

997. And that makes him the more ready to 
practise illicit distillation ?—It is more quickly 
done, because the wine contains, say 30 per 
cent. of spirit, that is to say, one-third of it is 
proof spirit; if other substances were used for 


‘illicit 
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illicit distillation, say molasses, you cannot have 
more than 12 per cent. generated; you have a 
very large bulk of liquid to distil to get a very 
small portion of spirit out. i 
wine in a far more concentrated form than it 


Spirit exists in 


does in any other article that you would have 
to extract it from in illicit distillation. 

998. The scale that you have put in, which 
stages, you say is based upon 
the alcoholic scale ?—Clearly, it is based upon the 
alcoholic scale. 

999. When you go down to 17 degrees you 
make a reduction of 1}d. for every degree, and 
when you go up you add about 14 d.?—Yes, 


nearly the same rate is observed. 


Mr. Hanbury. 
1000. The process of distilling from wine is a 
single process, is it not ?— Yes. 
1001. And distilling from other substances 
containing spirit is a double process, is it not ?— 


‘Yes; in order to obtain pure spirit from those 


other substances you must distil it twice. 

1002. What is the rectification that we have 
heard about?—It is a general term which is 
applied technically to the second process. A 
distiller who makes spirits, even by two dis- 
tillations, sometimes does not take sufficient 
care to have them very pure, and he hands 
them over to another manufacturer, who 
is called a rectifier, whose business it is to 
make them very pure, or to add’ flavouring 


matter to them. That is called rectification. 


1003. At the beginning of your examination 


you gave us an illustration of a man importing 


100 gallons of wine containing 30 per cent. of 
spirit at a given price, and then you worked out 


what would be his profit en those 100 gallons of | 


wine which he distils and turns into spirit. I 
make it out to be 42. 10s. ?—I did not work it 
out, but I believe you are correct. I think I 
made it 13 7. 10s. as against 18 /. 

1004. Taking that same wine and assuming it 


to be of the same price, but containing only 25 
per cent. of spirit, bringing it under the 1s. 


duty ; have you calculated what profit he makes 
then ?—Of course that reduces the gain very 


materially ; as I mentioned at the time it all de- 


pends upon the price which you assume for the 
wine, and the quantity of spirit that is assumed 
to be got ont ; those two elements go through the 
whole calculation. At 25 per cent. the spirit 
would be only worth 15/. to him, as against 
18 1. OSA oe | 

1005. Then that is 12 10s. profit ?—Yes. 


1006. Would wine containing 30 per cent. of 


“spirit be cheaper or dearer than wine containing 


25, as the run of those ordinary Hamburg wines 
are?—Yes, even Hamburg sherry would be 
dearer if it contained more spirit, because the 
spirit is worth so much a gallon in Germany. 
1007. Then Hamburg sherry containing 25 
per cent. of spirit would be worth less than 7 1, 


and therefore he would make a profit of more 


than 11. 10s.?—Clearly so. 

1008. When he imports those Hamburg sher- 
ries with the strength of 25 degrees, paying only 
1s. duty, even assuming that that wine cost as 
much as 7J., which you gave as the price of wine 


containing 30 per cent., he still makes a profit of 


1/. 10 s., and I ask you is that a sufficient temp- 
0.82, x 
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tation to him to undergo the risk of being treated 
as an illicit distiller ?—No, I think not. 

1009. There is.a profit of about 4d. per gallon 
that he would make ?—Yes, about that. 

1010. Would the profit of 6 d. a gallon induce 
him to distil, do you think ?—I am afraid that I 
cannot define precisely the limit at which we 
think danger would arise. 

1011. Clearly 4d. per gallon is not a sufficient 
temptation ?—It is clear that, at the present 
moment, 4d.agallon is not a sufficient tempta- 
tion. 

1012. Do you know at all why it is that the 
spirit in beer pays less duty than the spirit in 
wine, and the spirit in wine a less duty than 
ordinary spirit; is it to encourage people to 


principle that difference of duties was adopted ? 
—I cannot inform the Committee; my own 
opinion has always been that in the view of the 
Government who levied the taxes, they thought 
it was less injurious that people should drink 
beer or wine than spirits, and therefore they 
were inclined to treat the former more favour- 
ably. 

1013. To encourage them to drink spirit in 
amore diluted form?—Yes; and also because 
there are other elements of a nutritious kind, 
both in beer and wine; the spirit is the pure 
stimulant, whereas the other elements in wine 
and beer really go to nourish the body; al- 
though they are small in, amount, still they are 
there. 

1014.’ Do you think that the duty of 2s. 6d. 
which is constant between 26 degrees and 42 
degrees, encourages spirit to be added to wine, 
and is a means of people drinking stronger drink 
than they otherwise would do?—I do not think it 
encourages that at all. 

1015. Why, as a matter of fact; do we find so 
much spirit added to those wines ?—I cannot 
answer that question ; the reasons given are that 
the wine will not bear the voyage so well unless 
it is highly fortified. 

1016. You quoted two kinds of wines which 
were blended; taking two wines which are im- 
ported for the sake of blending, as a rule what 
amount of spirit does wine containing the lower 
quantity contain, and what amount of spirit does 
wine containing the highest quantity contain !— 
I cannot answer that question, but the one must 
contain less than 26 degrees, and the other 
very likely approaches 42 degrees. ; 

1017. Then the first would contain 25 degrees 
probably ?—Probably so. ] 

1018. The light Spanish and Portuguese wines 
would compete, of course, in the market with the 
light French wines which are now introduced 
under the new scale of duties ?— Yes, they 
would. 

1019. But you do not know at all whether 
people would prefer them to those light French 
wines?—1 do not know whether for ordinary 
drinking purposes they would, but it is well 
known that in ordinary households people prefer 
Spanish and Portuguese wines, because, after 
they are decanted, they keep, which the lighter 
French wines do not do. 

1020: And they keep on account of the 
quantity of spirit that isin them ?— Exactly so. 

1021, But in the case of those wines we will 
say with 27 or 28 degrees per cent. of spirit, 

G 2 would 
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would that be sufficient to enable them to keep? 
—I should think it would, but I have had very 
little experience in the matter. 


Mr. Cobbold. 


1022. With rezard to that scale, of which 
mention was made just now, where it is shown 
that 47. 10s. would be gained, have you drawn 
up that scale on the present duties ?— Yes. 

1023. But I find that in so doing you took 190 
gallons of wine as the pure extract of 30 gallons 
of spirits, that is, consequently, 30 per cent. of 
proof spirit, and you only reckon that at 1s., 
whilst the duty is 2s. 6d.?—I think the pro- 


‘position put to me was, assuming that the duty 


was made 1s. per gallon. 

1024..Could you tell the Committee from 
what standard of proof spirit in wine you think 
the danger would first come to the revenue, 
from the 1s. duty ?—I could not answer that 
question. F 

1025. Nor likewise, I suppose, from 42 degrees 
at the 1s. 6d. duty?-—No, I could not answer 
that question. 

1026. Could you mention to the Committee 
some of the principal safeguards of the Inland 
Revenue now for preventing fraud?—If any 
alteration or reduction were made in the duties, 
I have only one suggestion to make with re- 
gard to safety. The law is not very strict now 
with reference to mixing wine and spirit, and I 
do not remember any particular prohibition in 


~ any Act of Parliament, but I think it should be 


made a highly penal offence. 

1027. Do you mean in bond, or out of bond?— 
Out of bond. I cannot say what should be done 
in bond; but out of bond there should a very strict 
prohibition against mixing. I have no further 


‘ suggestion to offer. 


1028. You stated, I think, previously, that 
there would be some difficulty in the provincial 
officers, as we will call them, detecting a fraud; 
but in the case of a trader he would know, for 
instance, that he was in the habit of taking a 
hundred pipes of wine, we will say, in one 
year, and if he suddenly took 400 or 500 pipes, 
without any real apparent increase of his trade, 
the revenue officer would soon be aware of it, 
and might be able to detect that it was for an 
illicit purpose ?— Wine is an article which, when 
delivered from the Customs, brings no document 
with it, and our officers take no cognisance of 
it whatever. . 

1029. But the duties are paid, are they not? 
—The duties are paid at the Custom House; but 
we keep no stock of wine on any person’s 
premises; we keep only the stock of spirits, 
therefore the officer has no means of observing 


whether more or less wine is being brought into . 


stock. 

1030. Do you really mean that there is no 
communication, as it were, between the Customs 
and the Inland Revenue on a point of that 
character, in order to save the’ interests of the 
revenue ?—None as regards wine. . 

1031. Do you consider that a graduated scale 
of duty would be necessarily a complication ?—I 
think it would. 


Mr. Mulholland. 


1032. You were asked a little while ago whether 
you theught there was any reason for taxing 


Mr. Mulholland—continued. a 


alcohol in beer ata lower rate of duty than the 
alcohol in wine and spirits; has it ever occurred — 
to you that it is because beer is more used for the — 
purpose of a beverage than for its intoxicating — 
effect ?—I have thought so; it is largely used as 
food; many a working man makes his lunch or his 
dinner upon dry bread and beer, and therefore it 
has been considered to be used in England very 

much as a part of a man’s daily food, rather than { 
for intoxication. 3 

1033. Then, in fact, the duty is placed upon © 
those drinks chiefly with reference to their in- 
toxicating qualities ?—I have no doubt that that 
was in the mind of the Legislature, and that it 
had immense weight in determining the amount 
of taxation. : 

1034. Do not you think that there is a 
distinction of that nature between light wines 
and those highly fortified wines ?—I think 
there is. 

1035. Those light French wines would be used 
as beverages, whereas the highly fortified Spanish — 
and Portuguese wines are used for the same 
purpose as diluted spirits, for the purpose of — 
producing intoxication ?-—Yes, 1 think that the 
ah argument applies to both light wines and 

eer. < 

1036. With regard to the scale which you propose, , 
do you see any objection to putting the limit of the 
first class at 20 degrees instead of 17 degrees?— — 
I may explain with regard to the limit, that 
this is a question to which the Customs could 
give a more satisfactory answer, because it all 
depends upon the degrees of spirits which wines 
contain as usually imported. 

1037. ‘Then, supposing that the wine in the 
next. class was 8 degrees higher, say from 28 
degrees to 36 degrees, and if the first class began 
at 20 degrees, and went from 20 degrees to 28 
degrees, which would be 8 degrees also, that 
would make them more uniform than if it began 
at 26 degrees ?—Yes, it would. 

1038. And that would also have the effect of 
introducing a large quantity of the cheap wines 
of the south of France and of the north of Spain, 
at 17 degrees, would it not?— Yes, my own 


impression is that 17 degrees would just 


cut mto the middle of the usual strengths of 
clarets, but I have no practical knowledge of 
what the strength of such wine usually is as im- 
ported. 

1039. You stated that you would propose to 
make it penal to mix wines with spirits after the 
duty has been paid; would it be possible to pre- 
vent a man who had paid the duty upon his wine, 
and also paid the duty upon his spirits, from 
blending the two articles?—We could punish 
him if we found it out, and I think it should be 
made penal. 

1040. But that sort of thing always goes 
on to a certain extent, does it not?—I do not 
think that hitherto much has happened in that 
way. 

1041. Is not whisky now more or less flavoured 
with wine ?—I believe in some cases they flavour 
whisky with a little sherry, because the practice 
has grown up very much of haying whisky tinted 
in colour and slightly flavoured; and for that 
purpose old sherry casks are bought from which 
the whisky when’ in bond extracts part of the 
colour and part of the flavour of the wine from 
the wood; and as there has been a scarcity of 

such 
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Mr. Mulholland—continued. 


such casks, the trade have no doubt been 


anxious to use small quantities of sherry in- 


stead ; but I should not call that mixing. 


) 


Mr. Clare Read. 


1042. What would be the price of wines 
that have so low a per-centage of spirits as 
17 per cent.; do they vary very much !— 
“Very much indeed; I think some both of the 
best and the worst wines run under 20 degrees 
of strength; some of the very best champagnes 
contain very little spirit indeed, not more than 
20 degrees certainly ; both the best and the 
worst are in that category. 

1043. Then it would not be that the cheapest 


wines would pay the least duty by that means? 


—Certainly not. 

1044. What penalties are now inflicted upon 
a man who would be caught re-~distilling spirits 
from wine ?—We have got cumulative penalties 
to a very large amount, sufficient to crush anyone. 
I think the least penalty is 100 /. 

1045. What would be the cost of the apparatus 
for doing a fair amount of illicit distillation ?—I 


suppose you could- get a very good tin still for 


10s. that might hold probably 20 gallons of 
wine. 

1046. That would be a thing, would it not 
that you could easily see and detect ?—Yes, if 
we could find out where it was we should have 
no difficulty in detecting it. 


Mr. Jacob Bright. 


1047. With regard to penalties, do you impri- 
son a man for illicit distillation ?—For non-pay- 
ment of penalty we do imprison. 

1048. Something has been ‘said about blending 
spirit with wine ; did I understand that you thought 
that the right to do this should be interfered 
with ?—Jt should not be interfered with in bond, 
but after the spirits had been delivered for con- 
sumption there should be no more liberty to 
do so. 

1049. When a man has paid the duty upon 
his spirits and upon his wine, may he not do as 
he likes with it?—I think not, any more than 
mixing beer with spirit; I think that that should 

be illegal as well. 

1050. You would not prevent a man diluting 
his spirit with water, I suppose ?—No. 


1051. But you would not let him dilute it with. 


wine ?— No, because they would be at different 

rates of duty. 
1052. What evil would arise from mixing 

those things ?—The wine, being taxed at a lower 
rate than the spirits, to allow it to be added to 
spirits would be an injury to the revenue if the 
‘mixture were sold as spirits. 

- 1053. Then you think that, some means should 
be taken to prevent me in my own house from 
mixing these things, or is it only those who sell 
them who should be prohibited ?— Certainly, only 
those who sell. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


1054. Do you think that it would be a fraud 
upon the public or a fraud upon the revenue ?— 
- Upon both I should say. 
1055. If I may keep spirits and wine mixed, 
why should not-I buy it at a publican’s house? 
0.82. 
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—I think if he told you that he was going to 
mix it, it would be different, still under any cir- 
cumstances I should not allow it. 

1056. Do you think that there would be any 
chance of finding it out?—TI think that or- 
mea rumour would very soon circulate the 
act. 

1057. Do you think that ordinary rumour 
would not much more rapidly find out that a 
man had been distilling spirit from wine ?— 
There is no doubt that rumour helps a great deal 
in these matters. 

1058. You tempt a man sometimes, do you 
not, to inform by giving him. a portion of the 
penalty ?—I should hardly say that it is a 
temptation. 

1059. I mean that you compensate him ?-- 
Perhaps I may tell the Committee: that some 
years ago we discovered that we ran a risk in 
that way. We found that persons were guilty 
of making what is called a plant ; that is to say, 
for the sake of the reward if they found out a 
still, they would put a still where it was to be 
found, and therefore we limited the reward to 
20s. 

1060. You believe that there is no distillation 
of spirits from wine going on in this country ?— 
None at all. 

1061. Is there any ilicit distillation from any- 
thing else?—Yes, from cider there is a little 
every year. id 

1062. Are there many convictions ?—I should 
think about from 10 to 20 a year in the case of 
cider. 

1063. Is there not distillation also going on 
from other sources in Ireland and Scotland ?—A. 
very considerable number of small distillations 
go on in Ireland chiefly from grain, and oats, and 
molasses. . 

1064. If you were a distiller, what would be 
the cheapest article that you could purchase to 
distil spirits from ?—I should think that molasses 
would be the cheapest article. 

1065. So that, in fact, using molasses is very 
much cheaper than distilling spirits from wine ? 
—Yes, decidedly so. 

1066. Or even sugar ?—Yes, or even sugar. 

1067. If a man went into the trade of distilla- 
tion on’a large scale, would he not naturally 
take the cheapest. article in order to get the most 
profit ?—All other circumstances being equal, no 
doubt, but if by his getting the cheapest article 
he exposed himself to a much greater amount of 
observation and detection he would net. 

1068. Could there be any kind of process 
more liable to detection and exposure than a 
man’s importing a description of wine into his 
establishment and selling the spirit therefrom ?— 
His business would be both in spirits and 
wine, and we should not suspect either one or 
the other; and, moreover, we have no means of 
knowing the extent to which it might be carried 
out. 

1069. Do you not patrol his establishment ?— 
Occasionally. ' 

1070. Frequently ?—As frequently as we like; 
only of course that is restricted again by the 
number of inspectors employed. 

1071. And you have an army of inspectors 
throughout the country, have you not ?—Not a 
large army. 


a3 1072. Is 
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Mr. Whitwell—continued. 
1072. Is it a smallone?—We try to keep it as 


‘small as we can. 


1073. Some people call it a large one?— 


It is sometimes called a large one, I am 


aware. 

1074, May I ask you with respect to the in- 
gredients from which distillation takes place, 
whether any account is taken of the articles that 
are introduced into a man’s establishment ?— 


0. 

1075. If I make wine from fruit and I 
choose to use sugar, have I not to give an 
account of all the sugar. that is imported into 
my place ?—No, it is as free at the water that 
you use. 

1076. I mean for making sweet wine ?—No, 
sugar is as free as water. 

1077. What quantity of sweet wines are 
made in this country? —We have no means 
of knowing; there is no account taken of 
them. 

1078. Is no duty paid on them ?—No duty is 
paid, but yet they bear a certain amount of tax- 
ation, because they partly are made with duty 
paid spirits. 

1079. Does not a man keep an account of 
the sugar that he uses in making ale?—Cer- 
tainly. 

1080, Am I wrong in saying that a man who 
sells sugar, who is a grocer, and who also makes 
wine, has not to account for the sugar that he 
imports into his establishment for that pur- 
pose ?—In that case he has not to account for 
the sugar that he receives, but if the sugar be 
made into beer he has to pay an equivalent 
for the malt duty which it displaces, and 
therefore, in that.case, we must have an ac- 
count. 

1081. But not with regard to the spirit dis- 
tiller ?—No, not with regard to the spirit dis- 
tiller. 

1082. With regard to the cost, in your first 
calculation you made out that a man got 30 
gallons of spirit out of 100 gallons of wine ?— 
I assumed 30 gallons. 

1082. And paid how much duty ?—A shilling, 
I think, was the assumed duty. 

1084, Then for that 30 per cent. he would 
pay 2s. 6d,?—At present, the wine duty would 
be 2s. 6d. per gallon. 

1085. Supposing a man were to pay only 
1s. 6d., and distil in bond, what would the wine 
cost him without any duty, provided he con- 
sumed 100 gallons of wine to get 30 gallons of 
spirit —We put the short price of the wine in 
bond at 7. 

(1086. And that would be 140 shillings ?— 
Thirty shillings would be the cost of distillation, 
making 170 shillings; and he would get 30 gal- 
lons of spirit, which would make his spirit cost 
him 5s. 8d., without any duty at all; do you 


know of any spirit in the world that costs 5s. 8d. 


from the material, without the duty ?—Brandy 


sometimes rises to that amount on account of its’ 


scarcity, but that is not quite the question be-= 
fore us now. 

1087. If you were a distiller, would ycu not 
find plenty of material from which you could 
manufacture spirit far below 5s. 8d. a gallon ?— 
Yes, if I were a distiller searching for material, 
I shou!d certainly find it. 
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© 1088. Would any one think of manufacturing — 
spirit from unduty-paid wine which cost him 7 /. 
for 100 gallons, and the expense being 30s.a — 


gallon, would make the cost 5s. 8d. a gallon; 
and therefore if he was an honest man and paid 
10s. 5 d. duty, it would make his spirit cost him 
16 s. 1d. ?—That he would never do. 

1089. We are now wanting to get evidence 
upon the point; do you think that a man in his 


senses would buy wine at 7. for 100 gallons, , 


and convert it into spirit at 5s. 8d. a gallon, 
it not having paid a penny duty ?—If he had 
no further duty to pay for it; that is just the 
game he would play. 

1090. Are there not a score of things besides 
wine, such as molasses, which he can get spirit 
from ?—Supposing you were a legal distiller, and 
you found that having paid for your material, and 
paid for your work, and paid 1s. duty, you could 
not go into the market and sell that spirit for less 
than 12 s., I do not think you would carry on the 
business. 

1091. Leaving the duty out of the question, 
cau I manufacture spirit from molasses at 2s, 1d. 
a gallon ?—Certainly, for less than that. 

1092. How much less ?—I should think you 
might manufacture it for 1s. 6d. a gallon. 

1093. I think you could do it even at less; 
therefore the position_which you hold with re- 
gard to the question of cheapness, is that if you 
distil spirit from wine in bond, you would have 
to pay 5s. 8 d. a gallon for the spirits, but if you 
extract the spirit from molasses, you can get it 
at 1s. 6d.?— Yes. 

1094. The Inland Revenue has no fear of 
wine being distilled as a trade for the purpose 
of making spirit?—The honourable Chairman’s 
question went to the effect that spirit was got at 
5s. 7d. per gallon, which is unduty paid, but 
the distiller gets his spirit from molasses at 
1s. 6d. less duty, and he must pay 10s. duty 
before it gets into the market. 

1095. I am speaking now of the distiller 
making a profit out of the distilling of wine ?— 
Yes, he would, if he got it cheap enough. 

1096. But can he get wine cheap enough ?— 
Yes. 

1097. At 100 gallons for 7 /., how much is that 
a gallon ?—About 1s. 6 d. ; 

1098. What wine could you buy at less than 
ls. 6d. a gallon?—You see the wine. that we 
are contemplating is a fictitious wine. 

1099. Made out of potatoes, perhaps, or grain? 
—Spirit got very likely from roots, but of course 
a refined spirit, of which I am sorry to say a great 
deal goes into genuine wine. 

1100. Butin the case of a regular distiller who 
gets his spirit from raw material, there is not the 
slightest doubt, I presume, of a man getting his 
spirits at 1s. 6d. a gallon?—Not the slightest 
doubt, ete 

1101. But in dealing with wine for the pur- 
pose of extracting spirit from it, you are then 
carrying on an illicit trade ?—Yes. 

1102. And do you think that a man will run 


the risk of an illicit trade to distil wineat5s.9d. 


a gallon?—- Yes, because the spirit that he 
gets from it is worth 12s. to him. 

1103. How much would it be if he paid duty 
on it?—Then it would be 12s.; that is 2s. for 
the spirits, and 10s. for the duty. 


1004, It 


at it. 
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Mr. Whitwell—continued. 

1104. It, will, after all, come back to this 
question ; is it possible for a man to carry on a 
large trade using wine for the purpose of dis- 


: tillation, when everybody knows that it is de- 


frauding the public, and all the world is against 
it?—No, not a very large trade. 

1105. And there is no trade that you know 
of carried on in that matter ?—But I know that 
if a small illegal trade of that kind is carried on, 
it has a very detrimental effect upon the legal 
one. 

1106. But you do not know that it is carried 
on at all now ?—No, not at present. 

1107. Except.a little from cider, I think you 
said?—Yes, from cider dregs, which are fit for 
nothing else, and poor people do make an attempt 


_ Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna. 

1108. As a matter of fact are there not a good 
number of persons rectifiers and distillers who 
are algo wine merchants ?—A good many. 

1109. Ido not draw any inference from that 
prejudicial to them, but I merely ask you as a 
matter of fact, do I understand rightly that 
your objection to allowing wine to come in 


at a high strength and at a low duty, is cn ac- 


count of the technical facility that there 1s 


for distillers, wines being better than other ma- 


terials for spirit, making spirits out of them ?— 
Quite so. > 

1110. And that it may afford, in fact, undue 
facilities to smugglers ?—Exactly so. 

1111. Wine would not be by any means the 
cheapest material out of which to make distilled 
spirits, but it would be the readiest ?—The 
readiest certainly. 

1112. I wish to ask you a few questions as to 
the bearing of the law which you so well under- 
stand, and of the practice which you have so well 
told us of, upon the manufacturers and consumers 
of home spirits; it is what I gather from your 
evidence rather than from your evidence itself 
that I wish to put it to youn this shape; wine 
as known to the law and commercially is 
not a pure vinous, liquid, but a mixture of 
ish wine and spirits; is not that the case ?— 

es. . 

1113. You recognise not merely that wine 
may come in with an adventitious strength 
added to it abroad, so as to bring it up to a 
certain standard, but you permit it when it is in 
bond to be openly fortified by an admixture of 
proof spirit?—We do. i 

1114. Then the law allows, and the trade re- 
cognises, wine to be a mixture of vinous fluid 
and spirits?—It does... 

1115, As a matter of fact, do you not know 
that the labouring classes, or the humbler classes 
in this country, and particularly in Scotland and 
Ireland, prefer as a beverage to take whisky 
and water, or gin and water, rather than to take 
wine ?—I think they do. | 

1116. If we také a gallon of whisky or proof 
spirit of any kind, and we add to that three 
gallons of common water, if drunk as grog, 


whisky and water or gin and water, that 


meee is a liquor at 25 per cent. strength ?— 

1117. Js it not the fact that under the present 

system the law operates in this way, a man 
ek nS 
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who chooses to take his dietetic stimulants in the 
form of whisky and water, or gin and water, 
pays 2s. 6d. for each gallon of that mixture?— 
Yes, that is correct. 

1118. The spirit in this case then, I assume, 
is a home-manufactured article ; it could not be 
made for that if it was a foreign article with a 
10s. spirit duty ; I think we may all assume that 
the water is a native manufacture; this he gets on 
the spot, and he pays 2s. 6d. a gallon duty on 
the liquid which he consumes. Now take another 
class of people in higher rank of life, or having 
other tastes, or living in another part of the 
country, and they choose to drink wine at a 
strength of 25 degrees, mixed with some spirits 
to bring it to that strength, is it not the fact 
that they only pay 1s. per gallon upon the com- 
pound, as compared with 2s. 6d. a gallon on the 
mixture which the consumer of gin and water, 
and whisky and water, has to pay ?—That is 
quite true. 

1119. I presume that when you speak of wines 
and of beer being treated as not quite to be 
measured by their alcoholic strength, that is 
on account of their qualities as dietetic articles? 
—Exactly so. 

1120. But have you any reason to know that 
spirit, superadded to the natural article, wine is 
a more wholesome dietetic than home-made 
spirits and water of the same strength ?—That I 
am not able to answer. 


Mr. Bazter. 


1121. I understand you to say that you do not 
anticipate any danger to the revenue from dona 
fide strong real wine being used for illicit dis- 
tilling purposes ?—No, I do not. 

1122. It was simply the spurious article that 
you referred to?— Yes. 

1123. Could not the Custom House detect the 
importation of such wine?—That is a question 
which I cannot very well answer. In 1860 when 
the duties were reduced, there was a great 
effort made to check such entries, and for many 
years the staff of the Chemical Laboratory at 
Somerset House were referred to by the Customs 
when any doubtful samples were imported, to say 
whether the wine was a genuine article or not. 
I know the question was a very embarrassing one 
at the time; we were never able to speak deci- 
sively, because none of those fictitious wines are 
entirely so. I believe in every instance they are 
mixed with a certain amount of genuine wine, so 
that if you test them chemically, you discover the 
natural acids and salis which are found in the 
grape. It is a question of degree. You can 
only form an opinion from the amount of 
those acids and salts being in more or less pro- 
portion than they are found in genuine wine of 
the same kind, whether wine predominates or 
not. 

1124. But if we have it in evidence frum the 
officers of the Customs that they are perfectly 
competent to ascertain whether a fluid is really 
wine or.not, and that they reject it and prevent 
its importation if it is not, are you of opinion 
that danger to the revenue would cease %—Yes, 
if they were able to detect genuine from ficti- 
tious wine, and the law enabled them to reject 
it, I do not see that there is much risk to be 
run, because the genuine wine would always 
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Mr. Baxter—continued. 


command a higher price. The element of gain 
depends upon the price at which the wine can 
be obtained for distillation. 

1125. You said something with regard to the 
necessity of obtaining a better test, if such wines 
were to be largely introduced for purposes of 
illicit distillation; I suppose there would be no 
difficulty in getting tests, would there, although 
you have not required them hitherto ?—We have 
not required them hitherto. 

1126. But you do not anticipate any practical 
difficulty, do you ?—I am not competent to answer 
that question. I think you had better see some 
chemical witness, and ascertain from him whether 
it would be possible ; I know that there is con- 
siderable difficulty. 

1127. With regard to a question put to you 
by the honourable Member for Ipswich, you said 
that there is no communication at present between 
the Inland Revenue and the Customs which 
would enable you to trace large quantities of 
wine ?-—None. 

1128. In the event of an alteration in the wine 
duties, it would be perfectly easy and quite a 
simple matter, would it not, to arrange such com- 
munication between the Customs and the Inland 
Revenue as would entirely obviate that objec- 
tion ?—That might be adopted; but ever since 
the reduction of the wine duty, the keeping of 
wine stocks has been abolished, and we take no 
cognisance of wine stocks either by the seller or 
by any other person. 

1129. But you see no practical difficulty what- 
ever in obviating all difficulties or risk by esta- 
blishing a communication between the Customs 
and the Inland Revenue, which would enable 
you to trace wines ?—I have no doubt that some- 
thing might be done in that direction in the way 
of protecting the revenue. yee 

1130. Am I right in gathering from the whole 
tenor of your evidence to argue, that although as 
a practical officer whose principal duty is to pro- 
tect the spirit revenue, you fear that there would 
be a danger of illicit distillation, yet that is more 
a matter of opinion and impression than anything 
like a certainty in your mind, that the revenue 
would be endangered by a change in the duties ? 
— Yes, I am ready to admit to the Com- 
mittee at once that that fear might be disap- 
pointed. 

1131. But that it would not surprise you at 
all if you found that your fears were not realised? 
—Knowing as we do that temptation always 
induces some person fraudulently disposed to 
evade the revenue laws, and that there seems to 
be less restraint upon the public conscience with 
regard to the revenue than in other matters, we 
fear that a very slight increase of the temptation 
would induce some persons to attempt to evade 
those laws. ; uy 

1132. But it would not surprise you very 
much if your fears were not realised ?—I should 
be very glad to find them not realised, but as a 
reasonable man I am bound in the meantime to 
entertain them. 

1133. I dare say you know that the Cus- 
tom authorities at one time held the same 
opinion very strongly, and that in a paper 
submitted to Parliament they have expressed 
an opinion that the revenue in the event. of 
the duty upon wine being reduced, would cer- 
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Mr. Baxter —continued. 


tainly suffer from illicit distillation, but wite — 


* 


nesses that have come before this Committee 
have said that they had no such fear at 
all?—We are all apt to take a prejudiced view, 
and often do, in matters in which we are in- 
terested. 

1134, You are aware, I dare say, of that re- 
markable change of opinion on the part of the 


Customs ?—No, I am not indeed. 


11385. Have you heard that witnesses who 
attend before this Committee have stated that 
they are very distinctly of opinion that that 


danger might be put aside altogether ?—I did | 


not hear that evidence very well, but I believe 
that it amounted to that. 
Chairman. 

1136. It is from the rectifiers, is it not, that 
you apprehend the greatest danger ?—It is. 

1137. Are they a very large and numerous 
body ?—They are not a large and numerous 
body, and I should also take the opportunity of 
saying to the Committee that the existing race 
of rectifiers are a class of persons very far above 
all suspicion. 

1138. As they are not a very large and 
numerous body, if the body were to increase, 
that alone would attract the attention of the 
Inland Revenue ?—No doubt. 

1139. And that alone would draw the atten- 
tion of the Inland Revenue to inquire into this 


curious sudden increase ?—Yes, I do not doubt - 


that in the long run we should find out the fraud, 
and be able to follow it up. 


My. Talbot. 


1140. Arising out of what you said to the 
right honourable gentleman, the Member for 
Montrose, who asked you whether the Customs 
could not check the importation of spurious 
wine, have you any power now of prohibiting 
the importation of spurious wine?—I do not 
know that they have any power, except that 
they would say that it was not wine; they 
would say that it is a spirituous mixture, lia- 
ble to a duty of 14s. a gallon, which would 
be prohibitory ; that is the way it would 
operate. : 

1141. What I understood you to be referring 
to was the Hamburg sherry ; there is a great deal 
of Hamburg sherry now imported into England, 
is there not ?— Yes, there is. 

1142, And that is not stopped at the Cus- 
toms ?— No; all Hamburg wine, I am told, 
that is now imported, is based upon low natural 
wine. : 

1143. So long as the compound has a combi- 
nation of ingredients, which may be called wine, 
so long it may be imported into this country ?— 
Yes; I believe the original mode of testing was 
this: If the chemist reported that the greater 
part was fictitious wine, it was rejected, and if he 


reported that the greater part wag natural wine, 


it was admitted. 
1144. Now the Hamburg wines are allowed to 
be imported, are they not ?—Yes. 
1145. Therefore, if what has been suggested 
as illegal processes are to be checked by the 
prohibition of the importation of such wine, such 


prohibition must be a new prohibition by law; it ° 


could 
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could not be under the present powers of the 
Customs ?—I think it must be a new prohibition 

by law, and it should define what should be 
if deemed to be proper wine. 


Chairman. 

7 1146. The Customs have repeatedly stopped 
- Hamburg sherries upon the report of your 
chemist, have they not ?—I have just attempted 
' to explain to the Committee that my belief with 
— regard to that was this, that if our chemists 
said that the greater part of that wine was ficti- 
tious wine, the Customs would stop it. 

1147, It isa question of the degree of vinous 


Chairman, 


1149. War office do you hold in the Excise? 
—Chief Inspector. ye 

1150. How many years have you held that 
office ?—Eleven-and-a-haif years. 

1151. I believe you can give evidence to the 
Committee with regard to the manufacture of 
what are called cordials and British wines ?— 
Yes, both. ' 

1152. Do you apprehend that spirituous mix~ 
tures, so-called wine, being brought from abroad 
and passed as wines at the Customs, are likely 
to be used to any large extent in the making 
up of British cordials?—That would depend 
of course upon the duty charged on importa- 
tion. 

1153. Are they at the present time ?—At the 
present time we have occasionally met with 
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& cases of the kind; that is to say, a rectifier 
4 has used an imported Hamburg sherry, and he 
has made it up as a British compound. He has 


pes ae 


produced it as a compound and claimed draw- 
back for exportation, paying 2s. 6d. and claim- 
ing 43.2 d. 
1154. Would you just explain those figures? 
—In the particular case that I am speaking of, 
the mixture was composed of what is known in 
the trade as Hamburg sherry, and on importa- 
tion he paid 2s. 6d. a gallon; and supposing 
that the wine was of the strength of, say 42 
; degrees, he claimed the Excise drawback of 
mm As. 23d. 

1155. How do you arrive at that ?—The wine 
is charged on importation 2s. 6 d. per gallon; it 
contains 42 per cent. of proof spirit; 42 de- 
grees of proof spirit at 10s. per gallon, would 
amount per gallon to 4s. 24d. That he claimed 
upon sending it to the bonded, warehouse of the 
Customs or the Excise. I think in this par- 
ticular case that I am speaking of it was sent 
into the Customs warehouse, and when there 
a sample was secured and sent to the Inland 
Revenue Laboratory, and it was found to be of 
the quality of Hamburg sherry, with a base of 
Wine. 
1156. That is one case; do you know of many 
such cases? — There was a lot of mixtures 
that I could refer to. Green ginger wine 
would come under the denomination of sweets 
or British wines. In the Inland Revenue 
Report for the year 1876-77, there is a reference 
in ae report of the principal of the laboratory 
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Chairman—continued. 


property in the compound ?—Yes, that was the 
way in which it was meant to operate. 


Mr. Mulholland. 


1148. Do I gather that you would be more 
afraid of injuries to the spirit duties from the 
competition of highly fortified wines with spirits, 
and from blending highly fortified wines with 
spirits, than from distillation ?—I contend (I may 
be mistaken) that they are all elements in the 
case, the conclusion of the whole being that we 
think that they all tend to endanger the spirit 
revenue. 


Mr. Cuarzes B. Forsey, called in ; and Examined. 


Chairman—continued. 


to some cases. At page 22 in the Appendix he 
says, “The wine samples, 55 in number, were 
taken almost exclusively from shipments brought 
into the ports of Liverpool and Dublin from 
Hamburg ; 24 of these were found to contain 
only a small proportion of genuine wine, the great 
bulk of the samples being factitious, and “ wines,” 
therefore, inadmissible, except as mixed spirits, 
subject to a duty of 14s. per gallon. It was dis- 
covered through an analysis of a sample of so- 
called British wine obtained from a trader in 
Ireland, that Hamburg sherry was being manu- 
factured into home-made wine by the addition of 
water and suitable flavouring materials; and if 
was ascertained that some of the wine repre- 
sented by the 24 samples was intended to be 
used for the like purpose. The price of the 
wine in bond would be very low, certainly not 
more than half the amount of the duty of 2s. 6d. 
per gallon, but at 3s. 9d. per gallon, or even 
more, the wine could be easily manufactured to 
successfully compete in price with British wines, 
however economically made.” 

1157. What was the cost price of that Ham- 
burg sherry ?—Three shillings and ninepence per 
gallon. The price of the wine in bond would be 
very low; certainly not more than one-half the 
amount of the duty of 2s, 6d. per gallon. There- 
fore, 100 gallons of this particular sherry at that 
period would be 61. 5s. 

1158. That is lower than any that we have 
heard of —#£.7. 10s. and 8 J. are now the lowest 
prices per 100 gallons; so Thave been told by 
the trade within the last fortnight, and by a gen- 
tleman this morning; their butts, I think, are 
somewhere about 108 gallons, but the latter said 
from 7/. 10s. to 8. is the lowest price at the 
present time for 100 gallons. 

1159. Do you consider that these admixtures, 
these compounds as cordials and British wines, 
are frequent ?—I should say not. 

1160. It is quite an exceptional case ?—I should 
think so. Of course we do not detect all cases; 
we cannot. 

1161. if it was practised on a large and sexious 
scale, it must come to your knowledge ?—We 
think it must, certainly, having regard to the 
license duties. I have no doubt that in this par- 
ticular case an accident occurred which brought 
it to light. This was a case of samples where a 
shopkeeper was not licensed to sell British 

wines, 


Mr. Forsey. 
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1162. Is there a distinction between a license 
that is granted to sell British wines, and licenses 
granted to other dealers? —It depends. If 
a dealer elects to sell British wine only, he 
can be licensed on payment of a smaller sum, 
11.2s.-3d. 

1163. Is it often the case that a license is 
taken out only for the sale of British wines? 
—There are some hundreds; I forget how 
many; but they are not so numerous as wine 
dealers’ licenses, as on payment of 2/4. 4s. 1d. 
a dealer can sell both kinds of wine, foreign and 
British. 

1164. Is there a distinction between British 
wines and cordials ?— Yes. 

1165. What are cordials ?—Cordials proper 
are liqueurs ; a mixture of duty-paid spirit, sugar, 
and the juice of fruit and other flayourers, but 
they should not contain any fermented spirit. 
except what would accidentally be present in 
producing the flavouring from fruit, of which we 
estimate the maximum would be 5 per cent.; 
that is a tolerably high estimate, but some juice 
of fruits will naturally run into fermentation. 
For instance, raspberries, strawberries, and 
other flavouring fruits; natural fermentation 
would be set up, and there would be, therefore, 
spirits in them. But, generally, you may take 
it that liqueur is a mixture of duty-paid spirit, 
flavouring materials, and sugar. 
~ 1166. Then as to British wines; what are 
they made of?—British wines are made by the 
fermentation of fruits and sugar, or fruit or sugar, 
either the one or the other. There is a certain 
proportion of spirit present that is generated by 
fermentation; yeast is used, and fermentation 
set up and spirit produced; it is a legal trade. 
Such wines will not keep without the addition of 
spirit. The spirit that is added is duty-paid 
spirit ; the fermented spirit from the sugar and 
fruit pays no duty. There was a countervailing 
duty between Scotland, Ireland, and England, . 
as you are aware. In 1853, I think the spirit 
duty in Ireland was only 2s. 8 d., and in Scot- 
land 3s. 4d.; and there was a countervailing 
duty on the importation of such sweets into 
England. 
such wines might contain 24 per cent. of 
spirit; 12 per cent. generated naturally, and 
12 per cent. added, and the duty was charged 
accordingly. ' It was calculated in that way 
that 12 per cent. was generated, and 12 added 
of duty-paid spirit, and the countervailing duty 
was 6d. a gallon; that was the basis of the cal- 
culation. 

1167. That was the case then, but it is no 
longer so now ?—No; but that was how they 
were dealt with at the time when there was a 
necessity for charging a countervailing duty 
between England, Scotland, and Ireland. Now 
there is a free interchange between the countries 
with one rate of duty. 

1168. Is there much of this beverage made ?— 
No. Being a small duty, the duty was repealed 
in the year 1834; I think it only amounted to 
2,700 1., and it included mead ; both made wines 
and mead were charged at the same rate of duty, 
6 d. a gallon; and the revenue given upon both 
was set down at 2,700/., at 6d. a gallon ; 


wines, and an examination of his sample showed 


At.that time it was assumed that » 


in this country. 
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Chairman—continued. ‘ 


1834. 


now ?—I am just giving you an idea. 
time there would be 40 times .2,700, that is 
108,000 gallons. No doubt there is more now, 
but I should think not much. It is not a large 
trade; there are about 54 makers and wholesale 
dealers. . 


1170. You think that as it is not a large 


trade, and certainly is not an increasing trade, 
the importation at a cheap price of the Ham- 
burg sherries, supposing it prevailed, would 
not be of any importance? —JI was speaking 


of the trade then; it is not a large trade 


now, but of course the population has increased 
since 1834. an 

1171. Is the taste-for those wines increasing ? 
—I should think not. They are, perhaps, more 
drank in this country than they were before 
1834, but not so much in Scotland. Ginger cor- 
dial is the principal form in which those wines 
were consumed in Scotland. 

1172. Do you know whether it is true that the 
stronger genuine wines, port and sherry, cannot 
be mixed advantageously with those cordials and 
British wines ?—What would pass as sherry 


might; but what would pass as port would — 


not. Pa 

1173. I have-been told, and I have heard it 
stated rather confidently, that there is something 
about the ethers in port and sherry which impairs 


cordials and mixtures; are you aware of that ?— 


I wished to produce some samples, and I spoke 
to a rectifier to prepare them for this Committee; 
but after meeting you on Wednesday there was 
not time; but the same rectifier produced in 
1866 or 1867 really good marketable cordials, 
not British wines, but what would pass as 
cordials, and that might be sold as mint, 
cloves, aniseed, and some others. I have one 
that has been in my cupboard for 10 years, 
and I should have supposed that it would have 
been passed by the trade; but he said that the 
trade would not pass it now, after standing 10 
years. ; 

1174. That was a cordial, I think ?—It was a 
cordial made from wine. 

1175. Made from spirits which had heen ob- 
tained from Hamburg sherry ?—From sherry or 
white wine, I forget which. 

1176. Port wine, I think, will not mix >—No; 
I have never seen any attempt at using port for 
the purpose. 

1177. What is the lowest cost of such British 
wines ?—I do not know exactly, but I know that 
some three or four years ago a maker said, if 
he were sure of passing Hamburg sherry through 
the Custom House, it would pay him better to 
use such sherry than to make up the materials 
I am speaking now of some 
three or four years ago; I do not know how the 
case stands at present. 

1178. And at the present rate of duty ?—Yes 
at the present rate of duty. 

1179. At* the present duties have yon any 
reason to believe that sherries are used largely in 
mixtures ?— No, not largely. 

1180. There must, therefore, be something in 
the nature of the sherries that prevents it or 
renders it not desirable to do so?—The fear of 

detection 
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1169. Is there much of those beverages made 
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a  Chairman—continued. 
tion would be one thing; it is illegal to 

ke them into spirit compounds. 
181. The profit, I think -you say, would be 
aterial ?—I do not say that, compared with the 
home-made wines, it would be material; I said 
that a maker had stated some three or four years 
ago, that then it would pay at the price at which 
he could buy Hamburg sherry with the chance 

of passing the Custom House. . 

1182. Although you say it was brought to 
your knowledge that it would pay, it has not 
been brought to your knowledge that it has been 

: a in practice ?—Nothing more than just in a 
few cases (it is possible that there might be 

_ more), the class of cases given in the Report, 
and the particular case that I mentioned before, 
in which the drawback was claimed. 

1183. Do you hold that factitious wines have 
- an advantage over cider, beer, and similar arti- 
~ cles, in regard to the spirit that is distilled from 
 factitious wines being more palatable ?—The 
"spirit is more palatable, without doubt. 

— _—«1184. Does that hold good with reference to 
-cider?—Yes; cider gives rather an offensive 
spirit. 

1185. Have you experimented on foreign cider 
as well as English cider ?— No, I have not. 
1186. Foreign cider can be brought in duty 
free to this country, can it not?—Yes. 

1187. And it is of a higher alcoholic strength 
than English cider, is it not, as a rule?—I 
should suppose it would be, but not very 
much. It depends in England a good deal 
upon the district that you obtain the cider 
_ from, and the treatment that it gets in fermen- 
tation and maturing. 
-- 1188. Have you any reason to think, as you 
have given your attention to this matter, that 
_ better and more palatable spirit can be extracted 
from foreign than from English cider ?—I should 
think not; I should think that the character 
would be the same, but you would get more of it 
_ from foreign cider. : 
1189. You wish, do you not, to give some 
evidence to the Committee as to the basis of 
- ealculation of the department in estimating the 
advantages of using wine at a low duty for British 
compounds ?—I think that Mr. Young has nearly 
~ exhausted the subject, and I have nothing more 
to say that would be useful to the Committee ; 
I think Mr. Young took 12 10s. for the 
charges, in the correspondence. in 1866 ; the de- 
partment took 1/. 6s, 8d., but practically it is 
_ the same. 
1190. We have heard from officers connected 
_- with the Excise, that they consider that one 
ought to take into view the bearing of the Excise 
‘laws on trade connected with the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating drinks, and that that 
bearing might be affected by an alteration of the 
duties connected with the manufacture and. sale 
of intoxicating liquors; have you anything to 
state upon that point ?---I have no suggestion to 
"make. Now anyone that takes out a wine license 
_* of course may have wine in his possessioh, and a 
| _ rectifier may also be a wine dealer on the same 
premises, and we could not prohibit, without a 
great sacrifice to many in the trade, the carrying 
on the two trades on the same premises. It 

__-would be a great sacrifice to a man who had old 

plant and cellars for wine and spirits, and plant 
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\ Chairman—continued. 
for carrying on the rectifying and compounding 
on the same set of premises, to prohibit, in any 
change of the wine duties, the two classes of 
trade being continued. It would be considered 
as a great grievance by the proprietor of such a 
set of premises. 

1191. Do you consider it necessary for the 
protection of the revenue to make that alter- 
ation ?—JI should think not; but a great deal 
would depend upon the kind of change that would 
be made. 

1192. You do not, therefore, think that it would 
be necessary to devise any very cumbrous and 
vexatious further safeguards, in order to secure 
the continuance of the spirit revenue, if there 
were a modification of the duties?—I think it 
would be a mistake to encumber the change 
with anything that would be thoroughly vexa- 
tious to the trade, for that would be taking 
with one hand what you would give with the 
other. 

1193. But the question is, whether you think 
it must be necessary for the safeguard of the 
revenue to devise new provisions that might 
prove vexatious to the trade; and you do not 
think that that would be necessary ?—I think it 
would meet with very great opposition on the 
part of the trade, and I have not clearly before 
me the means of saying what would result from 
it. 

1194. You therefore consider that your exist- 
ing provisions would really be sufficient in order 
to safeguard the revenue, even if there was a 
modification of the wine duties?—Mr. Young 
suggested. that spirits should not be added to 
wine; I take it that he meant on licensed 
premises; that he did not mean that a pri- 
vate person should be interfered with, but that 
his remarks only applied to persons licensed to 
sell spirits and wine. We should require as 
stringent a measure as we could possibly expect 
the House of Commons to give if there was 
a great reduction of the wine duties, and 
the present high rate of spirit duty was con- 
tinued. 

1195. Have you ever considered the question 
of the wine duties in other countries where there 
are also high excise duties on spirits Generally, 
Thave not; but I think that one can scarcely 
compare a lower rate of wine duty than our own 
with a higher spirit duty. 

1196. Do you mean to say that there are no 
countries where there is. the same diffierence be- 
tween the wine duties and the spirit, duties, as in 
this country ?—I do not think that anywhere they 
are more. 

1197. There might be an exception, but I am 
not aware of it; 1 do not know sufficient of the 
subject to be able to help the Committee as to 
the foreign tariffs. I have not noticed any case 
of the kind; my experience has been more with 
reference to colonial tariffs. 

1198. I am talking of the incidents of the wine 
duties in foreign countries, where there is also a 
spirit duty ; you have not paid attention to that? 
—No. 

Mr. Bazter. 

1199. I gather from your evidence that you 

are not alarmed at all, in the interest of the re- 


venue, at the prospect of any reduction of the 
H 2 duty 
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Mr. Barter—continued. 


duty on wine ?—No; it would depend upon the 
reduction that would take place. 

1200. And a certain considerable reduction 
would not alarm you ?—A certain reduction 
would not alarm me. 

1201. You do not think that even if there 
were a certain reduction of the wine duties, 
any further safeguards would be required in the 
interest of the revenue than those that we have 
at present ?—Unless those reductions were con- 
siderable, at the highest point in the present scale. 

1202. You think there would be no change 
necessary in the law if the reduction was 
not considerable; and even if that reduction 
in the wine duties was very considerable, do 
you not think that there are safeguards which 
would enable you effectually to protect the 
revenue ?—As an inspector of Excise revenue, 
I should very much prefer not to meet the diffi- 
culty. 

1203. But it could be met?— It could not be 
met without more stringent measures. 

1204. But with more stringent measures it 
could be met?—Not with the same safety as at 
present, although we could meet the difficulty to 
some extent. 

1205. Is there any illicit distillation from cider 
at present ?— Yes, a slight amount. 

1206. But to a very small extent, I presume? 
—To a very small extent, and generally limited 
to Devonshire. 

1207. From what other substances is spirit 


illicitly distilled? —In this country generally trom 


cheap molasses, and in Irelane from molasses and 
a mixture of malt and oats, but in Ireland the 
illicit distillation of spirits is not so great as it 
was afew years ago; there are greater difficulties 
in preparing the malt, and the constabulary have 
a great amount of still hunting. 


Sir Joseph M*‘ Kenna. 


1208. The other day I asked Mr. Seldon, the 
head of the Statistical Department of the Custom 
House, bearing upon this inquiry, this question, 
No. 682: “I see youdraw a distinction between 
the two classes of wine, those under 26 degrees, 
and those approaching the strength of 42 degrees; 
I do not know whether you will take this descrip- 


tion of them.. I argue that in regard to their: 


consumption the one class is treated as a beverage 
wine and the other as a liquor wine;” and his 
answer -was, “ Practically that. would be the 
broad distinction between them, I think ;” do you 
agree with that?—To a certain extent, yes; of 
course claret and light wines are taken more 
freely than sherry or port as a dietetic. 

1209. My question led to this: I wished to 
have his opinion, ard | now wish to have yours, 
as to whether if you gave the facilities of low 
duties for getting in strong wines, you would 
not encourage the drinking of alcohol in foreign 


manufactured liquors to the prejudice of the 


home manufacturer, who pays 10s. a gallon on 
the strength of the article which he distils?—No 
doubt you would to the extent of the reduction 


_ of the duty and the reduction in price that 


would follow. 

1210. Do not you think that the produce of 
home-made spirits is at. resent, if one may use a 
popular phrase, sufficiently handicapped by the 
light duty that is laid upon Spanish and Por- 
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tuguese wines, as compared to that on his own — 
products ?—I know that the distillers generally 
consider that they are very heavily handicapped. 


Chairman. <a 


1211. Formerly there was a good deal o 


illicit distillation, was there not ?—Formerly 
there was a good deal of illicit distillation in this” 
country, but a change was introduced about — 


1855, when varnish makers and french polish 


makers were allowed to get spirits duty free, 
mixed with naphtha, the mixture being known as — 
methylated spirits, and thereby the market for — 


coarse spirits was removed from illicit distillers in 


London and the large towns. There was always a — 


certain class of varnish makers and french’ polish 
makers, who -purchased those spirits, and con- 


sequently there ‘were a great many illicit stills” i 


continually at work; and I think that the number 
of detections of illicit distillers was 80 or 90 in 
London alone within a year. 

1212. Do you know at all of any illicit dis- 
tillation having ever taken place from mead ?— 


No, I do not know of any. Mead is really classed 


with sweets, and is sold under the same license 


as sweets. é 
1213. Mead was imported free into this 
country, was it not, until quite recently ?—Yes. 


1214. It wasstated by Mr. Keene that \ 


various parcels which he operated upon he found 
containing 29 degrees of alcohol, and yet al- 
though it ranged up to that strength, and was 
admissible free, to your knowledge there was 
no illicit distillation carried on with that ?—None 
whatever that I know of. 


Mr. Whitweil. 


1215. Are you conversant with the subject of 
rectification ?—Yes, I know a little about it. 

1216. What is a rectifier allowed to imtroduce 
into the crude spirit which he rectifies?—In 
rectification he can only aim to purify. In com- 
pounding, which the license carries as well as 
rectifying, he can use sugar, and he can use 
flavouring materials of any kind. 

1217. To what additional quantity can he 
raise the amount of rectified spirit before it is 
sold ?—It is assumed by the law that it is possible 
fairly and legally to get 5 per cent. of spirits 
from the juice of fruit, such as raspberries. 

1218. When does he pay duty ?—He does not 


pay duty on that at all, and if be enters it for 


exportation, drawback is allowed on the spirit 
resent, less 5 degrees deducted from strength. 


1219. There are certain rectifiers who have a 
great name throughout the country for their 


beautifully flavoured gin; what do they flavour 
it with ?—It isa secret; the juniper berry is one 
thing which they flavour gin with. 

1220. You are not conversant with what is 
put into it?—No, not of the essences; we have 
no right to ask the question so long as no fer- 
mented liquid is put in. 

1221. At what strength can it be sent out of 
the rectifier’s warehouse ?—It may come out duty 
paid from’ bonded warehouse at any strength; the 
only limit from his own stock is between 25 de- 
grees and 43 degrees over proof; he may send 
out spirits of wine above 43 degrees, and sprits of 
any strength below 25 degrees over proof. 

1222. Have you ever considered the propriety 

of 


g considered as spirits con- 
0 degrees of proof spirit ?—We 
: many compounds that contain less 
degrees of spirits. Many cordials con- 
ess than 40 degrees at the present time. 
But supposing that the law was that 
night go up to 40 degrees, and that it was 
sonsidered as spirit above 40 degrees, would 
a satisfactory settlement of the wine 
?—Some cordials contain less than 40 de- 
iow, so that that would not assist you in 
ing the line. . | 
4, But cordials are spirits, not wines ?— 


tainly. 


was very much afraid of strong wines 
‘ing with the consumption of spirits; but 
ig all wines were wines up to 40 degrees, 
irits after, would not that be a satisfactory 
f dealing with the question ?—You could 
y down that, because a thing was offered 
e, and called wine, and did not contain 


25. 1 am now speaking of wines. Mr. — 


aA 
Me 


Mr. Whitwell—continued. 


4 


‘more than 40 per cent. of spirit, therefore it was 


wine, because many Hamburg sherries do not 
contain 40 per cent. 


1226. Supposing wine was 404 degrees, would. 


there be any objection to calling it spirit ?— 
There could not be, with the exception that at 
the present time it would very much interfere 
with the course of trade, because there is a good 
deal of wine in bond which would be good, and 
considered marketable wine, that would contain 
fully that. The trade would object on that 
account, that it would interfere with their busi- 
ness. Intime,thereisno doubt they could bring 
theirs down to it. 

1227. You know that there was an order issued 
that all wines at 40 degrees were to be con- 


sidered as spirit, and below 33 degrees they were’ 


not to be considered as spirit?—We know that 
if 33 degrees was the division now, the utmost 
confusion would be introduced into the trade ; 
and the same might be said even with regard to 
36 degrees. 
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1228. You are, I believe, Under Secretary of 
State for India ?—Yes. 

1229. You were Secretary to the Board of 
Trade in 1866 and 1867?—I was Assistant Se- 
cretary to the Board of Trade in 1866 and 1867. 

1230. While you were at the Board of Trade 
had you your attention drawn repeatedly to the 
wine duties existing in this country ?—My at- 


tention was drawn to the subject in the year 


1866, in consequence of communications from 
foreign countries on the subject of the represen- 
tations which had been made by the Government 
of Portugal with regard to our wine duties, and 
the operation of our scale of wine duties on their 


trade; and upon that occasion a correspondence 


took place with the Foreign Office and with the 
Treasury, which, I believe, has been laid before 
Parliament, and with which the Committee is 
acquainted. 

1231. I suppose that as the representative of 
the Board of Trade, you looked at those wine 
duties, not merely in relation to one point in the 
particular fiscal system of the country, but gene- 
rally in respect to our commercial interests ?— 


No doubt. The special object of the Board of 


Trade regarding that was of course more with 
reference to the general commercial interests of 
the country than to the particular incidence of 
the tax from a fiscal point of view. 

1232. Whereas other departments, for instance, 
the Inland Revenue, would have considered the 
incidence of the tax with reference to the 
special tax with which they were directly 
interested, you would have looked at it rather 
in its character as an impost all round ?— 
No doubt the revenue departments very pro- 
perly regard those questions solely with refer- 
ence to the fiscal results of a particular tax, 
which they are charged to collect. The Board 
of Trade looks at those questions with a view to 
the general commercial interests, and to the ge- 
neral fiscal interests of the country ; they can- 
not separate them. 

1233. If there was any indirect action of those 
wine duties upon the commercial interests of the 
country, that indirect action would have engaged 
your attention?—No doubt it did, to a very great 
extent. 


t 


called in; and Examined. 


Chairman—continued. 
1234. Whereas the Inland Revenue, or other 


departments, would have considered the relation — 


Fohit G.’ Talbot. a 


of the wine duties with reference to those — 


interests of which they were primarily the 


custodients ?—I think that is the proper dis-- 


tinction between the-two departments. 


1235. What is the opinion that you have 


arrived at, as to the substantive importance to 
the commercial interests of the country of main- 
taining the present system of wine duties ?—The 
opinion which I formed, after a very careful in- 
vestigation, was that the permanent fiscal 
interests of the country, quite independently of 
the general commeycial interests of the country, 
were very much in the direction of a consider- 
able modification of the existing scale. I came 


to the conclusion that the existing scale operated, © 


not only injuriously on certain branches of our 
foreign trade, but that it was by no means the 
best which could be framed with a view to the 


permanent fiscal interests of the country; that is — 


~ ( 


revenue might be ultimately secured. 

1236. With reference to the opinion which 
you formed in 1866 and 1867, have you seen any 
reason to modify that opinion since ?—On the 
contrary, everything which has happened since 
has rather confirmed my views. Although no 
change has been made in our law, a great deal 
has happened since in the way of representations 
from the Foreign Office, and in the way of 
further. inquiries, which has removed many ob- 
jections, I think, which were raised at the time 
by the Revenue Department, and has very 
strongly confirmed the opinion which I formed 
in 1866. ; 

1237. Therefore, at the present moment you. 
are still of opinion that, by a change and modifi- 
cation under the existing system, there would be 
no reason to apprehend serious loss to the 
revenue ?—In my former reply I used the 
word advisedly, ‘““the permanent interests of the 
revenue.” Iam quite prepared to admit, and I. 
always have admitted, that probably for two or 
three years, but at all events not for a very long 
time, there might be a certain loss to the revenue 


to say, that under a different scale a much larger 


from the diminution of the duties ; and I need — 


not say that it is only in the direction of the 
diminution 


-Chairman—continued. 
t I should have looked to such a change as 
wuld benefit the interests of the revenue per- 
ntly. ; 

38. You are still of opinion that the per- 
anent fiscal interests of the country would not 
be endangered by a modification of the duties in 
_ the sense of a reduction ?—Certainly ; that is my 
pinion very distinctly. 

1239. Being at the Board of Trade, and 
g, therefore, interested in the general system 
ur commercial arrangements, I suppose you 
haye paid some attention to the mode in which 
‘the wine duties are levied in other countries; do 
ou think that the system which prevails with 
is one which is quite peculiar to this country ? 
‘So far as the principle of the alcoholic test 
sts in this country, which is, as the Committee 
‘knows, one of the essential features of our 
present system, I believe there are only three 
er countries in the world in which the alco- 
ie principle in any way exists; those are the 
ited States, and Belgium and Holland. 
1240. But> the mode in which the alcoholic 
y Nag ‘ a ° . . ~ 
test is applied elsewhere is different from the 
mode in which it is applied here, is it not ?— 
uite different. There it is simply confined to 
the limit, beyond which it is not considered 


ass 
_ 1241. Therefore the system, as it is in exist- 
ence in this country, is peculiar to this country ? 
_ —Quite peculiar. I believe there is nothing 
like it in any other country, 
1242. That is both as regards the duty in this 
- country being a duty at two degrees, and with 
regard to the point of strength at which the 
ticle is by our test declared to cease to be 
ine ?—I think, so far as my knowledge goes, 
hat there is no other country in which there is 
ny scale of duties upon wine. I believe that in 
ther countries the duty is a uniform duty upon 
all Wines. No doubt in other countries there is 
limited alcoholic test, beyond which wines are 
ot considered wines; but they are taxed in a 
different way, according to their alcoholic 
strength, or, perhaps, as spirits altogether ; but 
there is no alcoholic test for import duties, 
cept in Belgium, Holland, and the United 
ates. In Belgium and Holland the limit of 
wine is fixed at 37 degrees of Sykes, and in the 
‘United States at 43 degrees. 
1243. Is there not a limit also in Sweden ?— 


x 


v4 


t found it in any of my notes. I could not 
- speak negatively about Sweden, for I have not 
looked specially at it. 

1244. Do you know whether the duty is 
charged as a duty on spirits, after that degree, in 
_ those countries which you have mentioned ?—I 
| afraid I cannot answer the question posi- 
tively. I could very easily supply the informa- 
tion to the Committee at another day, but I am 
ot prepared myself to answer it, and I should 
‘sorry to answer it inaccurately. I should 
ink it was probably the case. | 

1245. There is one other country which per- 
haps you have forgotten. In France I think that 
37 degrees is the limit of wine ?— Probably. 

__ 1246. When you consider that we levy the 
duty in two grades, and that we fix a peculiar 
imit of strength with regard to wine, do not you 
hink that we may fairly call the system pursued in 
_ this country an anomalous system ?—I think so. 
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tion of the duties, speaking generally 


not prepared to say there is not. I have 


wine. 


-Chairman—continued. 


It is distinctly different from that of any other 
country with which I am acquainted. 

1247, Having paid attention to the manner in 
which the wine duties are levied in other coun- 
tries, is there anything that you can call to mind 
in the nature of fiscal arrangements in this 
country, or in the nature of things which makes 
such a difference between the conditions of 
this country and the conditions of other coun- 
tries, that it is necessary for us, for the safe 
guarding of our revenue, to levy duties on wine 
in the manner in which those duties are at pre- 
sent levied in this country ?—The only reason of 
an exceptional kind which would make it neces- 
sary, as it appears to me, to maintain the present 
scale of our wine duties with a view of protect- 
ing the spirit duties, would be from their being a 
greater difference between the rate of duty levied 
upon wine, and the rate of duty levied upon 
spirits; that, no doubt, to a certain extent is the 
case. There are no countries, I think, except 
perhaps France, Russia, and the United States, 
in which the duties on spirits are so high as they 
are in England. The duty on spirits in England, 
as we all know, is 10s. 6d. a gallon on foreign 
spirits. In France the duty on spirits is, [ think, 
rather more than 4s. 10d. per gallon on foreign 
spirits. When I say foreign spirits, it is not an 
import duty. The import duty in France, which 
is 15 frances per hectolitre, is added to the 
excise duty, and the two together make 4s. 10d. 
In the United States the import duty is two 
dollars, and to that is added the excise, and that 
brings out the figure of 114 pence. Their duty 
is about the same as ours, but the essential point 
is not the actual amount of the duty on wine 
relatively to the duty on spirits, but the relation 
between the duty on wine and the duty on spirits. 
On that point we have, I think, very strong evi- 
dence that with the view to protect the revenue 
from spirits it is not necessary to maintain any- 
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thing like a near relation between the duty on > 


wine and the duty on spirits. The system in 
France, with which I am personally acquainted, 
and therefore to which I can speak with greater 
confidence, is this: The duty on wine in cask in 


France, taking Paris as an example (in the rest 


of France the relation is very much the same), 
is 54d. a gallon; the duty on spirits in cask, 
which is the corresponding rate to the 53d. per 
gallon on wine, is 55¢d. per gallon. There you 
have a duty which is ten times as much on spirits 
as on wine. ‘That is, you may say, equivalent 
to the difference in this country between the 
10s. 6d. duty on spirits and the 1s. duty on 
Therefore in France you have a parallel 
case; a case with which you may very fairly 
compare our own. In France it has been found 
that there is not the slightest difficulty in main- 
taining the relation, and that there has been no 
injury inflicted on the revenue derived from 
spirits by maintaining that large difference 
between the two duties. In this country, as you 
know, the duty on wine above 26 degrees proof 
strength is 2s. 6d., and we have been told that 
to reduce the duty below 2s. 6d., or, at all events, 
to reduce it to anything like 1s. on wines above 
that strength, would seriously impair the revenue 
derived from spirits. The example of France in 


‘no way whatever encourages that apprehension ; 


on the contrary. I took great pains when I was 
last in France to ascertain what the effect had 
been of the relation between the two duties, and 
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Chairman—continued. 


I was informed by M. Léon Say, at that time 
the Finance Minister, that so far from the spirit 
revenue having suffered from that great differ- 
ence between the two duties, although the 
revenue from wine and spirits had very consider- 
ably increased in the years preceding our con- 
versation, the revenue from spirits had increased 
more than the revenue from wine; which 
appeared to me conclusive proof that the revenue 
from spirits had not suffered in any way from the 
great difference between the rate of duty on spirits 
and on wine. And, in fact, he told me that the 


administrative difficulties were not of a kind which 


gave him any great embarrassment, and that he 
had no apprehension at all from that cause of any 
injury being inflicted on their xpirit revenue. 

1248. Did you at all inquire whether there 
was any illicit distillation going on in France ?— 
That would, if it had existed, have no doubt been 
precisely one of the modes by which the injury 
which we have been discussing would have been 
inflicted on the spirit revenue, and if illicit dis- 
tillation had been carried on to any extent the 
result which I have described could not have 
taken place ; that was, no doubt, the principal 
point to which M. Léon Say referred, that they 
had not discovered that there was any illicit dis- 
tillation caused by the great difference, and 
therefore the possible profit which might be de- 
rived from that illicit distillation. 

1249. There had been no displacement of 
spirits in the general consumption ?—No; on the 
contrary, tbe consumption of spirits had increased 
in a larger proportion than the consumption of 
wine. 

1250. The example of France might lead one, 
might it not, to expect that there would be no 
real damage to the spirit revenue from a multi- 
plication of the wine duties ?—To my mind the 
evidence is conclusive that what is done in 
France might be done in England; in fact, from 
‘a certain point of view, the risk is very much 
greater in France, because France is a wine- 
growing country; wine is all over the place, 
whereas in England there are two administra- 
tions, both of whichare engaged in preventing, and 
whose duty it is to prevent any attempt at fraud. 
You have a double line, so to speak, of revenue 
officers, one of which has an opportunity of exa- 
mining the importation, and the other can look after 
the wine after it has been imported. In France, 
where wine is produced in more than half the 
departments, it is obvious that facilities for illicit 
distillation must be much greater than in a 
country like England; that is to say, there are 
enormous quantities of wine in France, and there 
are very small quantities of wine in England; 
therefore, I think that the evidence of the suc- 
cessful administration of the French revenue 
officers in preventing illicit distillation is quite 
conclusive to my mind as to the possibility of a 
similar result in England, if our wine duties 
were reduced below their present point. 

1251. Have you any knowledge of the state of 
things in Holland, where there is also an excise 
duty ?—In Holland, the duty on wine is 1s. 6 d. 
a gallon, and the duty on spirits is 62 d. per 
gallon; that is 1s. 6 d. against, say 5 s., on every 
gallon, as great a difference as in France; there- 
fore that case of itself affords no very strong 
evidence, although we may imagine, no doubt, 
that there is considerable danger, yet evidently 
there is no evil consequence there. 
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1252. To come to the habits and customs of 
this country, have you any reason to think that} 
it would be likely that, with the habits of the 
population of this country, strong wines, if 
they could be brought in cheaply, would dis- 
place spirits to any very large extent ?—I| 
cannot help myself thinking that this is very 
much a question of price as well as one of taste ;| 
my Own opinion is that spirits are a very different | 
thing from wine, and that those who drink spirits 
drink them either from taste or from motives of | 
economy, and that they answer a purpose which | 
is not served equally by wine; and my personal | 
opinion is that there would not be a great dis- | 
placement of spirits by strong wines, unless the | 
strong wines which could be introduced into this | 
country could be introduced at a price so low as | 
really to enable the population to effect an | 
economy by substituting wine for spirits; that | 
idea an examination of the figures entirely dis- - 
proves. I think the lowest price that I have seen | 
paid for wine, duty paid, is about 6s. 6d. a 
gallon; and supposing that that wine contained | 
one-third of spirit, you must remember that at: | 
6s. 6d. a gallon to get a gallon of spirits in your | 
wine you would require to import three gallons, 


p 


so that would bring it up to19s. 6d. to get your | 


gallon of spirits, and 19s. 6d. of course is a 
great deal more than than you would pay for the 
very best spirit; I~ suppose you could get the 
best French brandy, duty paid, at about 16s, 6d., 
and therefore you are comparing the worst and 
most detestable wine with the finest spirits, and 
nevertheless spirits are the cheaper of the two. 
1253. What are the wines that you are — 
alluding to?—I. am alluding to wines which I _ 


am happy to say I have never myself seen or met | 
with, but I referred to the statement which I — 
quoted, simply because it was given by an officer — 


of the Inland Revenue, who evidently took a 
different view from myself; and, therefore, I 
took his figure as being probably the lowest that 


could be put. 


5 Mr. Samuelson. 

1254. What duty are you assuming in that 
case?—I am assuming a duty of ls. I fancy 
that was the calculation on which Mr. Seldon 
gave the price, which I think was 1s. 


Chairman. 

1255. With regard to the present duties, as 
they are levied, do you not think that they tend 
to reduce almost to a minimum the consumption 
of wine in this country ?—I think, speaking 
generally, that you might almost say that wine 
is not drunk in England. The consumption is 


so ridiculously small compared with that of other | 


countries, under very similar conditions, that — 
except by the upper classes you can hardly say 
that wine is drunk at all. The total quantity 
imported in the year 1878 was 6,000,000 gallons ~ 
from France, 5,700,000 from Spain, 2,920,000 
from Portugal, and from other countries, 1,778,000, 
making a total of 16,452,000; and 6,000,000 ont 
of 16,000,000 is rather more than a third. The — 
yearly consumption of wine of all kinds in the - 
United Kingdom is now, I believe, about half a — 
gallon per head of the population; in France it is 
about 30 gallons, and in Switzerland about 14 
gallons. Considering that France and England 
really are two countries within a few miles of 
each other, and that at all events the north of 
France 


* 


- Chairman—continued. 


ce has a climate not very different from our 
wn, it does seem to me to be an enormous dif- 
erence. It is perfectly true that in England we. 
nic a great deal more beer, but the French 
drink a great deal of beer also, and they are 
drinking more and more of it; and, under those 
circumstances, in reply to the question of the 
- Chairman, I find it very difficult to’ believe that 
A if wine was as cheap as beer, which it is in 
_ France, it would not be very largely drunk by 
_ the same classes in this country who now drink 
peer, and more particularly by women and men 
engaged in sedentary occupations, and artizans. 
“My belief is that if they could get a half a pint 
of pure wine, which they could, fora penny, as 
you see in any of the wine-growing departments 
of France, a very large consumption of those 
wines would take place. Ofcourse that is merely 
_ my opinion. 
; 1256. France is a wine-growing country, but 
have you ever turned your attention to the con- 
‘sumption of:wine in countries that are not wine- 
” growing countries, but which are very like our 
- own country as regards climate and customs; 
for instance, Holland?—I have not with me a 
calculation of the consumption of wine in 
Holland, but I could very easily obtain it for the 
- Committee. My impression is that in Holland 
_ there is a very large consumption of spirits, and 
that the consumption of wine is not so large as it 
is, of course, in the wine-growing countries ; but 
_ my impression is, although I have not the figures, 
 thatit is considerably larger thanin England. I 
- should add that in Holland, also, the duty on 
wine is very high, so that the case is not a case 
in point as to the possibility of consuming cheap 
wine. 

1257. The dégree at which wine is imported 

. there is much higher than with us, is it not ?— 
meeNo doubt. — 

1258. With regard to the mode in which wines 
are taxed in other countries, do you know of any 
other country in which wine is taxed simply with 
reference to the amount of one ingredient in the 
wine, namely, spirits?—I am not aware of any 

country in which the alcohol in the wine is made 
the basis of the tax. 

1259. Everywhere else wine is taxed as a 
specific article ?—Wine is taxed as wine. 

1260. Not with reference to the quantity in it 
of only one particular ingredient ?-—I am not 

aware of any such principle in any of the taxes 
of other countries with which I am acquainted. 
____ 1261. With your great knowledge cf tariffs 
and commercial matters, can you call to mind 
one single article which is taxed, not as a specific 
article, but with reference to one ingredient in 
it 2—I think in the fiscal legislation of this coun- 
try, duties have been raised on some articles 
which have had reference to ingredients in those 
"articles, which separately are taxed at a different 
~ rate, but I do not think that at the present time 
there is any article in our tariff which is so taxed, 
except wine. 

1262. There are numerous articles, are there 
not, in which spirits are an ingredient ?—No 
doubt; and they are not taxed. 
hy 1263. Can you call to mind any one of those 
. articles being taxed, not with reference to the 
article itself, but with reference to the quantity 
__ of that particular ingredient in it?—We have 
none in this country at the present time. There 
are the duties on malt, and we had till a very 
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Chairman—continued. 


recent data the duties on sugar, and in neither of 
those cases was the duty fixed with any refer- 
ence, so far as I am aware, to the amount of alco- 
hol which could be extracted from those articles. 
I am not aware that any kind of correspondence 
was attempted to be established between the duty 
on sugar or the malt tax, and the duties on 
spirits. 

1264. So that would be another anomaly in the 
manner in which the duties on wine are levied? 
—It is a still greater anomaly ; and I should add 
that the abolition of the sugar duties altogether is 
a still more striking proof of the entire absence 
onthe part of our legislators of any idea that it 
was necessary to tax alcohol which could be 
extracted from sugar, because we have a heavy 
duty on spirits. And there are other articles 
which also are admitted duty free into this 
country, for instance, mead ; but so far as I am 
aware no attempt has ever been made to defraud 
the spirit revenue by means of distillation, or 
any other process. 


Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna. 


1265. Mead is now taxed, but it is only quite 
recently ?—I was not aware of that. 


Chairman. 


1266. As you are of opinion that wine, being 
a specific article, should not be taxed with refer- 
ence to the amount of the presence in it of one 
particular ingredient, I suppose you would not 
say that that would hold good against taxing 
compounds, the result of mixtures with regard to 
the amount of spirits that are put in them?—l 
think that there the question assumes quite a 
different aspect, and I am not prepared to say 
that in cases of that sort it may not be necessary 
to maintain a certain correspondence between 
those compounds and the spirit duty. No doubt 
there is a parallel to a certain extent, but it is 
not a point I am able to speak upon ; other wit- 
nesses would give better evidence; but as they 
do to a certainextent take the place of spirits, 
it is possible that there may be some object in 
maintaining a proportionate rate of duty between 
them, which in my opinion does not exist in the 
case of wine. 

1267. In the one case the wine is a specific 
article and a natural product, but with the 
presence of spirit either naturally generated or 
with such addition as is necessary to make it a 
merchantable article; and in the other the wine 
is the result of artificial manufacture ?—No doubt 
there is an essential difference between the two 
cases. 

1268. Youhave not stated the incidence of the 
present wine duties upon the article ; is it not 
very heavy, in many instances, on the prime cost 
of the article ?—Yes, the duty on the great bulk 
of wine is absolutely prohibitory. ‘The mean 
value of the total quantity of wine produced in 
France in 1876, which is the last year that I 
have, but which is practically unchanged, was 
about 2s. a gallon, or 4d. a bottle, that is the mean 
value of the total quantity of wine produced in 
France, including of course the very finest de- 
scriptions. Upon 2s. a gallon, a duty of Is. 
is a duty of 50 per cent., and when you consider 
that that includes all the most expensive wines 
produced in France, in order to get to that mean 
it is obvious that the tax upon the cheapest kinds 
of French wine is very much more in proportion. 
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In fact, we know very well that on the great bulk 
of the wine produced in France the duty amounts 
to more than 100 per cent., and it is, in fact, abso- 
lutely prohibitory ; that is wine which is not, and 
cannot be brought to England. With regard te 
Spain and Portugal, and to the stronger wines, 
I am inclined to believe (although I have not 
with me the precise figures as I have in the case 
of France, but I have no doubt very similar 
figures could be given) there are many wines 
produced in those countries, and in Italy, which 
are very cheap, and which, nevertheless, have 
got to pay duty of Js., and even 2s. 6d. It is 
obvious that the duty upon those wines must 
probably be even higher than it is on the 
average of French wines, and it is notorious that 
the great bulk of the production of those coun- 
tries is prohibited from being imported by our 
present wine duties. 

1269. Then it is your belief that the duties 
are, in many instances, quite out of proportion 
to the primary money value of the article ?— 
I do not think that the duties have any kind of 
reference to the money value, and that is one of 
the radical defects of our system of the wine 
duties; it is one which it is quite impossible 
to remedy, but I do not think it is necessary 
that it should remain in its present aggravated 
form. You have at present a system under 
which the most expensive wines are the least 
taxed, in fact you may say they are not taxed at 
all. The finest wines produced are introduced 
at a duty which is absolutely nominal, and, 
therefore, those classes in the country who are 
best able to contribute to the taxation pay 
nothing, whereas the wine which is consumed by 
the poorer classes, or rather which is not con- 
sumed by them, is either very heavily taxed, or 
prohibited; and that is a very great evil, no 
doubt, in a tax; but, as I said before, it is one 
which it is impossible to remedy, because we are 
told by those who are most able to advise us on 
questions of Customs’ administration, that any- 
thing like a strict ad valorem system of duties 
would lead to extreme difficulty, and great em- 
barrassment and great delay, and probably a 
great deal of fraud. In fact, ad valorem duties 
applied strictly are not such as, from my experi- 
ence, i should be disposed to recommend ; and I 
think that that opinion is very strongly held by 
the revenue departments of this country. 

1270. When you say that it is impossible to 
remedy that state of things, isit not, at all events, 
possible to relieve it to a great degree ?—I think 
it might be relieved to a very great extent, or so 
much relieved that the principal and more glaring 
defects of the present system would almost dis- 
appear. Of course, in saying that, I do not 
mean that anything that we can do could impose 
a very heavy or an adequate proportionate duty 


‘on the finer wines; that must be given up as an) 
‘impossibility. My view of that question, as 


it regards fiscal equity, is that it must be admitted 
that the finer wines are really introduced at a 
nominal rate, and that the classes who consume 
them must be reached by other forms of taxation. 
That is what it amounts to. We all know that 
the income-tax and other forms of taxation which 
reach those classes, do not reach the mass of the 
people, and therefore, from the point of view of 
fiscal equity, I am disposed to think that we may 
very fairly accept the fact that the finer wines 


must be admitted at a nominal rate; and the 


AG hairman—continued. Q 


more so, because I find that the importation of, — 
the finer wines is a mere bagatelle, and from a 


commercial point of view it is scarcely worth 
talking about. It is not an article of national 
consumption; it is not a national drink; the 


question, as I look at it, is whether it is possible 


to make wine an article of national consumption ; 
that is the only point of view which is interesting 
to the political philosopher, and is the only point 
of view which is interesting to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Unless you can make it an 
article of large popular consumption you will 
never get from it anything more than an insig- 


nificant revenue; and when you consider that 


you only get under 2,000,000 J. from wine at 
present, it appears tu mé that that is one of the 
branches of our fiscal resources which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer must consider to be in 
an eminently unsatisfactory condition. 


1271. I understand that, both as a political - 


philosopher and as a practical politician, you 
would view with favour the increased consump- 
tion of wine in this country ?—I should view it 
with the greatest possible favour from every 
point of view. 

1272. May I also infer from your. evidence 
that you think that the existing system acts as a 
deterrent to a large importation of wine ?—I have 
the very strongest opinion on that point, and I 
answer the question with very great contidence. 

1273. In those papers which came from the 
Board of Trade while you were there, I think 
you expressed an opinion that facility of admi- 
nistration was a paramount object, or, at all 
events, an object of great importance, in the 
Custom House regulations?—J] have no doubt. 
that the expression is accurately quoted from the 
Board of l'rade letter. I think it is one of those 


considerations which may be said to be para-— 


mount; paramount is a strong expression, but, 
at all events, it is a very important consideration. 

1274. Then, in any scheme of duties that may 
be framed, you would consider that simplicity 
was an object also of importance ?—It is of very 
great importance, both with a view to the 
operations of trade and also to economy of 

administration. 

1275. You mean, both with regard to the 
facility of administration and with regard to the 
facilitation of commerce !—No doubt. 

1276. The more complicated a system is the 
more inconvenient it is for the Custom House to 
put in force, and the more objectionable it is for 
the necessary operations of commerce ?—Un- 
doubtedly. 

1277. The present system of two stages would 
therefore offend against that principle also, 
would it not ?—It does to a very great extent, 

1278. And you might say probably it would 
‘give rise to difficulties in trade?— When that 
scale was originally established, there was very 
great apprehension that it would give rise to 
great administrative difficulties. I cannot speak 
with any amount of personal knowledge, but so 
far as I have been informed by those who have 
been charged with the administration of the 
Customs, I believe that the trade has more or 
less adapted itself to those conditions, and that on 
the whole I believe, as regards the facilities of 
commerce, the present scale has not worked very 
badly. 

1279. Greater subdivision than the sub- 
division which already exists, would not, in your 

opinion, 
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s a Chairman—continued, 
opinion, be an arrangement which would promote 
and facilitate the free and easy development of 
trade ?—TI should very much regret the necessity 
of increasing the number of divisions; but, on 
the other hand, there are considerations which 
may possibly outweigh the facility of administra- 
~ tion and collection, and | entirely fail to see my 
way 1o a scale of duties which would be altoge- 
ther satisfactory without some modifications of 
the present scale, which might, perhaps, add to 
the limits. _ 

1280. But would entail greater subdivision? 
' _I do not see my way to the introduction of the 

cheap wines without fixing some limit below 
26 degrees. Above that, my own personal 
opinion is, that we might safely carry our 1s. 
duty, or whatever amount the duty might be 
upon them, whether it was 1s. 6d. or 2s., or 
any other rate; that is a point which must be 
determined by a great many other considerations. 
But I see no reason why you should not have one 
rate of duty up to the extreme limit to which 
you admit wine; that limit I need not say I 
- should fix lower than the present point of 42 
_ degrees; my idea would be, as it was at the time 
the Board of Trade correspondence took place, 
that we might begin with 38 degrees as the limit 
of wine, with the intention of gradually reducing 
it to 36 degrees, and that below 36 degrees all 
wine might come in at 1s. without any risk; but, 

as I said before, the 1s., or the ls. 6d,, is a 
_ matter for discussion which must be determined 

_ by many other considerations. With regard to 
wine over 38 degrees I believe it was introduced, 
and that up to 42 degrees, as at present, it might 
be permitted on payment of an extra 3d., 
or some additional duty, which would, in point of 
fact, leave it pretty much where itis. My opinion 

was, and is, that if it was once known that 38 

degrees was our limit very few wines would be 

imported over that strength. 
1281. Have you had your attention directed to 
a scheme which has been brought under the 

notice of the Committee, and which emanated 
from the Customs, a scheme of four stages of 6 d. 
up to'l7 degrees, 1s. up to 28 degrees, 1s. 9d. 
up to 36 degrees, and 2s. 6 d. from 36 degrees to 
42 degrees ?—I have seen the scale; I think itis 
open to the objection of causing a great number 
of divisions; and very arbitary divisions. I 
-should very much prefer simpler divisions, and a 
division which rested upon distinctions less arbi- 
trary than those appear to be. 

1282. You are of opinion that that scheme errs 
from intricacy ?—Yes. 

1283. Then there was another suggestion which 
has been made before this Committee, which 
emanated from an officer of the Customs, that the 
present system should be maintained up to 26 


degree over 26 degrees, up to 42 degrees, there 
should bea duty imposed of 14.d.; what do you 
think of that proposal ?—It seems to me a most 
extraordinary proposition. I should hardly have 
thought that any practical officer of the Customs 
would have proposed such a scheme ; it. seems to 
me to involve the testing of almost every cask 
of wine that comes into the country. 
1284. I understand that you do not look with 
_ fayour upon either of those proposals; you con- 
sider them both open to the objection of being 
complicated, and being intricate, and being likely 
to enhance the present difficulties?—I think 
DBR. 5 
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degrees, viz., the 1s. duty, and that for every . 


Chairman—continued. 


so. I think they are inadequate, and are imper- 


fect. 


1285. The suggestion that you made was, I 2 May 1879. . 


believe, that it would be desirable to have a re- 
duction in the duty on slightly alcoholised wines, 
and have one duty at a uniform rate from a given 
figure up to 38 degrees ?—That is the kind of 
scale whieh I myself should favour. 

1286. What is the duty which you would 
suggest to impose upon the light wines, the light 
and slightly alcoholised wmes?—I think it 
would be impossible to admit at the lowest rate 
of duty all wines which fall below a certain 
alcoholic strength, because, as we all know, by 
that method some of the most costly wines pro- 
duced in France would come in at the lowest rate 
of duty; although, really, when you consider that 
the difference which the 1s. a gallon makes on 
the price of the finest Bordeaux or Burgundies is 
4d. or 2.d., it amounts to very little ; it ig a mere 
bagatelle in both cases. But still it would be im- 
possible, I think, to have a scale of duties in 
which the most expensive wines came in at the 
lowest point of the scale; and, therefore, in order 
to make it possible to have a duty on cheap wines 
which would admit of their importation, it would 
be absolutely necessary to devise some system 
by which you might make a distinction, not only 
of strength, but also of quality; and J have 
always thought that you might have a double 
test. You might admit very cheap wines; that 
is to say, wines which were less than, say, 50 or 
60 franes per hectolitre in bond, by taking a very 
low point of value indeed, and also a low limit of 
strength, and provide that wines which complied 
with those few conditions might be introduced at 
a low rate of duty, so that it would hardly be pos- 
sible for any one to import really valuable wines 
under those conditions. Even although they com- 
plied with the conditions of alcoholic strength, no 
man would run the risk of confiscating a valuable 
cask of wine for such a small amount of profit as 
this would afford. The temptation is sovery slight, 
when you consider that the duty on the finest 
Bordeaux is only 1s. a gallon now; he would not 
really, for the sake of saving 6 d. or 8d. a gallon, 
run the risk of exposure, possible confiscation, 
and expense, which every attempt at fraud ‘must 
involve. 

1287. The high-class and high-priced French 
wines come in generally in bottles, do they not? 
—At present the duty on wine in bottle 1s the 
same as the duty on wine in cask; That is a 
point which might be very fairly reconsidered in 
any revision of our wine duties. I think that is 
an element in any revision; it is a subject to be 
considered, whether the duty on wine in bottles 
might not be placed at a distinct figure, and a 
higher figure than on the wine in casks. As’to 
wine in bottle, the assumption is that it is supe- 


rior wine; and I know there are great objections: 


to it, and it might lead to inconvenience, but I 
think it is a question which might be fairly con- 
sidered. 

1288. At what figure would you propose to put 
your duty upon the cheap slightly alecholised 
wines of France ?—The question of the rate of 
duty is one which involves a great many other 
important considerations, and which cannot, in 
my opinion, be determined separately by the fiscal 
or commercial considerations which apply to the 
case ; and for this reason, that any reduction of 
that sort must be, more or less, an experiment. 
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Personally I entertain a strong opinion that if 
the cheap wines could be introduced at a lower 
rate of duty, there would be a largely increased 
consumption, and in the Jong run an increased 
revenue ; but it is an opinion, and it would be’an 
experiment, and therefore it may very well be 
argued that unless other advantages could be 
derived from such a scale of duties, it would not 
be worth while té incur that possible risk. And 
therefore in considering the wine duties I always 
think that it is most important, in making up 
one’s mind as to the rate of duty, that very dis- 
tinct reference should be had to the prospects 
which any such reductions might afford us of en- 
larged commercial relations with the wine-grow- 
We all know that those enlarged 
commercial relations can only really be brought 
about by two methods. The mere reduction of 
duty is itself important, and would extend, no 
doubt, our commercial relations if it increased our 
importations ; but that of itself is only one-half 
the story. It is not adequate of itself, and if in 
the countries in favour of whose produce those 
reductions were made, we find that the condition 
of their fiscal legislation, or their commercial 
legislation, is such as to exclude our trade, it 
appears to me that it is most important to ascer- 
tain how far any reduction of our wine duties 
might be made the means of obtaining certain 
reductions of those foreign tariffs. For my own 
part I should be disposed, under present cireum- 
stances, considering the peculiar position of our wine 
duties, fo make that an essential condition of any 
change in our wine duties. It is obvious that if 
a foreign country prohibits our manufactures, 
and prohibits our produce, it is perfectly useless 
for us to reduce our wine duties. If they do not 
take our goods we cannot take theirs. So that 
it really is a very essential part of the question, 
in deciding ihe amount of duty, to ascertain how 
far any reductions should be accompanied by 
corresponding improvements of the tariffs of the 
countries from which the wine would come. 

1289. You have told us that you would suggest 
a reduction of the limit of streneth, which is 


. found in wine, from 42 degrees to 38 degrees or 


37 decrees, and that up to that point you would 
suggest that there should be one rate of duty 
from a limit, which limit is 10 mark off a certain 
amount of slightly alcoholised wines at a reduced 
rate ; I think you said you would suggest a duty 
of 1s. up, to 38 degrees; have you any sugges- 
tion to make with regard te the duty for those 
slightly aleoholised wines; we have a suggestion 
made to us of 6 d. up to 17 degrees; .what would 
you say to that?—I think that 6d. would be 
somewhat too high; I think that jt would be far 
better to put it even at a lower rate, provided 
the other conditions, which I have mentioned, 


were fulfilled. I think myself that 4d. would. 
-be a better rate than 6d. Whether 17 degrees 


is sufficiently high I entertain some doubts. 
There is no doubt that many of the cheapest 
wines are considerably above that strength, and 
perhaps combined with the test of value which 
J have suggested, and which of course forms no 
part of the suggestion to which,the honourable 


_Chairman has referred, 1 am of opinion that we 


might with safety fix our limit of, alcoholic 
strength above 17 degrees, and it would be very 
important to do so, if possible, because we should, 
by that means, introduce many cheap wines which 


17 degrees would exclude. 
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Chairman—continued. 


1290, You suggest that there should be a test 
of value to those wines below .a certain mark, 


say below 17 degrees, and applicable only to a 


those wines; why should not it also be appli- 
cable to wines over that amount ?—I should not 
imagine that there was an insuperable objec- 
tion to perhaps another break in the scale on the 
same principle, but, as I have said before, I think 
that the whole thing is experimental, and except 
with a very broad distinction between the classes 
of wines which could be introduced under the 
lowest category, there might no doubt be very 
great difficulty. My reason for thinking with 
regard to the cheapest wines that it might be 
safely done is, that there_is such a very broad 
distinction to be drawn bétween wines which are 
worth 8d. per gallon at the place of production, 
and the sort of wines which are at present drunk 
in this country, that really you can hardly con- 
sider them the same article. It would be quite 
impossible to draw a line which would be so 
broadly marked as to render the administration 
of the principle easy. When you come to apply 
the same principle to higher points in the scale, 
perhaps the difficulty would be very much 
greater, and I am not able to say whether it 
could be successfully done. ; 

1291. But is there-not a very great variation 
and graduation in the cost, value, and character _ 
of French wines ?—Interminable no doubt, and - 
that no doubt is our great difficulty, that it is 
almost impossible, except very broadly, and at 
one point, and that the lowest point in the scale, 
to fix any artificial limit. . 

1292. But you are clearly of opinion as to the 
advisability of the shilling rate up to 38 degrees 
or 37 degrees with 3d. a gallon, or something of 
the sort, on wine over that limit?—With regard 
to the shilling rate, I have no special opinion in 
favour of that particular figure; as I have said 
before, I think that the actual amount of the tax 
must be determined by a great variety of consi- 
derations. My only reason for mentioning the 
shilling was my opinion that we might safely 
impose a shilling duty-upon all wines, up to 38 
degrees, or ultimately 36 degrees with improving 
the revenue from spirits, and that we can do so 
safely. Whether a shilling is the best figure to 
fix the duty at, is a question which, as I said 
before, I should decide upon a consideration of 
many other points. 

1293. A suggestion was made, was *there net, 
by the Board of Trade in 1866, of a shilling duty 
at 36 degrees ?—Yes. . 

1294, Did you make any calculation of the 
probable loss to the revenue at that time?—I 
think there was a calculation made at that time, 
which would nearly enable me to answer the 
question. It appears that in the year 1866 a 
calculation had been made by the Customs as to 
the loss of revenue which would be meurred by 
a reduction of the halfsa-crown duty’ to a shilling 
allround. Of course that contemplated, 1 pre- 
sume, the introduction of all wines up to 42 
degrees. My proposition was 38 degrees, and, 
therefore, the loss would be somewhat less under 
the scheme of the Board of Trade than under the 
scheme contemplated by the Customs when they 
made that calculation; but I see that they put 
the estimate of the loss, supposing that the 
shilling duty were applied to the whole of the 
importations, at 680,000/. The loss under the 
proposal ofthe Board of Trade, therefore, 

would . 
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would be something less. You might put it at 
~ 600,0002. 

1295. Have you in your calculation taken into 
consideration any probable increase in the con- 
sumption of wine ?—The calculation, the fioures 
of which I have given, was made by the Customs, 
and I believe that the uniform practice of the 
Revenue Departments in making those estimates 
is to assume that not a single gallon more of 
wine will be consumed. That is considered to 
be the safe and orthodox mode of making the esti- 
mates. Of course when those who are in the 
habit of dealing with those questions see that 
figure, there is a very large discount ‘in their 
own minds that they strike off. You know per- 
fectly well it is a mere figure in the air, and that 
the practical result would be very different, 
because it proceeds on an assumption which is 
belied by all experience, provided tne reduction 
js a reasonable one and a sufficient one; and, 
therefore, in the proposals that the Board of 
Trade made, they adopted that method of calcu- 
lation, simply with a view of adapting their 
‘method of action to that of the Revenue Depart- 
ment, and to arrive at a common basis of discus- 
sion. But in all estimates put forward by the 
Board of Trade there was, of course, an arriére 
_ pensée, a very firm belief that in allowing for the 
loss which was estimated, we were allowing for 
a loss which would never’ occur. On the other 
hand, it is only right to say that any change of 
duty for the first year or two does entail pos- 
sibly a loss, particularly in a matter which in- 
volves a change of habits of the people, which is 
brought about very slowly, and, therefore, to be 
on the safe side it has always been assumed at 
the maximum loss. That is really what it is. 

1296. Have you ever made any calculation 
making an allowance for increased consumption ? 
—I never made any estimate in ficures; it is 
one of those things which are so difficult, and it 
ig worth very little, and, therefore, I have no 
figures to give. 

1297. But you are not inclined to attach 
implicit confidence to any computation that is 
based upon the assumption that there will be 
permanently no increase in the consumption of 
wine after a reduction of the duty ?—I think it 
is almost worthless. 

1298. Are you aware that a decided opinicn 
has been expressed by the Custom House officers, 
that there never would be a glass of Spanish 
wine more drunk after the reduction of the 
duties ?—I am not aware that that opinion has 
been expressed, but I totally dissent from it. 
My own experience is entirely opposed to that 
opinion. 

1299. You have already expressed the opinion, 
have you not, that other than the merely specific 
interest, which is that of the spirit duty, should 
be considered when you are fixing the duties for 
wine ?—Yes, I think the questions involved are 
of a much wider range. 

. 1300. You mean, I suppose, the general com- 
mercial interests of the country ?-—No doubt. 

1301. And you would also take into considera- 
tion the effects of the wine duties upon those 
general cotumercial interests which are muirect, 
but, although they are indirect, are very telling ? 
—They are of very great importance. 

1302, And I infer that you think that those 
indirect but very telling effects should be con- 
sidered when you take in hand the assessment 
0.82. 
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and adjustment of the wine duties ?—I think it is 
very important to take these questions into con- 
sideration. I may illustrate my meaning in this 
way. I assume that the opinion of the officer of 
the Customs, to which the Chairman has referred, 
was correct, and that there would be no increased 
consumption in consequence of a reduction, and, 
therefore, there would be a loss of revenue; 
nevertheless 1 can quite conceive that if in con- 
sequence of that reduction, or by means of that 
reduction, it were found possible to largely extend 
our foreign relations with the wine-growing 
countries in the general extension of our trade, 
the indirect ‘effect upon our revenue in other 
branches, and upon the general prosperity of the 
country, might more than compensate even the 
Treasury froma fiscal point of view for the im- 
mediate sacrifice of our wine duties. Therefore 
I contend that in considering a question of this 
kind it is impossible to regard it simply with a 
view to the immediate and direct effects on 
the particular branch of revenue which is 
affected. 

1303. You would bring within the purview of 
your considerations the question whether those 
duties may not, in consequence of the resentment 
and angry feeling and irritation that have been 
produced in various countries, have led to a 
fiscal legislation which virtually has closed those 
countries to our trade in a great degree ?—I 
think that there is undoubtedly that feeling. In 
fact, it is very evident from the representations 
which have been made:by foreign Governments, 
that there is, and has been for a long time past, 
both in Spain and Portugal, and even in ltaly 
in a less degree, a very strong feeling of irrita- 
tion against this country, in consequence of our 
seale of wine duties, and a strong sense of 
injustice. The question of injustice is one which 
people may entertain different opinions about, but, 
rightly or wrongly, that feeling has been en- 
countered, and undoubtedly has operated, I think, 
to discourage the liberal policy which it might 
otherwise have been possible to secure. 

1304. And you would be of opinion that 
whether there is resentment or irritation, or not, 
that point should be considered when the assess- 
ment of wine duties at particular rates are taken 
into consideration ?—I think it very important 
that in any alteration of our duties we should at 
the same time consider what the effects would be 
‘upon the extension of our commercial rela- 
tions. 

1305. I suppose I may gather from your evi- 
dence, that although you think that there would 
be an increased consumption of wine, you are of 
opinion that a primary loss of revenue is likely to 
ensue immediately after the redwetion of the 
duties? —I think a considerable drop in the 
duties would probably involve a loss in the first 
year, but I doubt it extending much beyond 
that. 

1306. I suppose against this loss which you are 
quite prepared to anticipate, you should put an 
allowance for a possible and probable gain in the 
trade that may be anticipated after greater scope 
was given to our commercial development in 
countries where those interests are now suffering 
from restrictive and illiberal fiscal arrangements? 
—My opinion is that if a reduction in our wine 
duties were accompanied or followed by reduc- 
tions in the duties of wine-growing countries, 
there would be so great an extension of our 
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foreign trade with them as to far more than 
compensate, not only the country, but even the 
revenue, for any loss which might be incurred by 
a slight diminution of the revenue from wine. 

1307. In 1866, as 1 judge from the Papers that 
have emanated from the Board of Trade, you 
certainly thought that commercial facilities could 
be secured against an alteration of the wine 
duties; have you had any reason to change your 
opinion since that time ?—On the contrary, there 
have been since that time several occasions on 
which there was every reason to believe that 
those countries might be prepared to take the 
course, which at the time of this correspondence 
they were anxious to do, and that considerable 
reforms might have been brought about in the 
tariffs of Spain and Portugal, if on our side it 
had been possible to meet their views with re- 
gard to wine. 

1308. Could you illustrate your anticipations 
at all with reference to any particular expansion 


_ of our trade, which you might anticipate ?—One 


can only judge of the future by the past. I 
know of no instance in which reductions of foreign 
tariffs have not been followed by an extension 
of our trade with those countries. 

1309. In what countries would you think it 


most likely that we should be able to secure an - 


expansion of trade ?—The two countries to which 
I referred more especially were Spain and Por- 
tugal; and they, of course, are by far the most 
important, Spain particularly, and with both of 
them wine is the staple product which they send 
out; it is the most valuable product of the coun- 


try, and it is therefore to Spain and Portugal 


that I was more particularly referring in my re- 
marks. I think thatin the case of France, Italy, 


and Austria, and even of our own Colonies, great 


advantages might arise from a scale of duties 
which would admit of a larger importation of low 
wines. 

1310, Could you call to mind any branches of 
our trade with those countries which have been 
injuriously affected by the regulations that are 
now in force in those countries ?—It is very dif- 
ficult to prove a negative. I have not with me 
to-day the figures of the progress of our trade 
with those countries of recent years, but I can 


- say from my general experience that I entertain 


the strongest belief, that had it not been for the 
restrictions in Spain and Portugal, our exports to 
them would have been very much larger ‘than 
they are. 
have been some decline in those exports of late, 
but I have not got the figures before me, and L 
would rather give them to the Committee at 
another time. 


1311. Yous are distinctly of this opinion, that 


the existing wine duties have operated in an ad- 
verse sense to the development of our industry 
and trade with those countries ?— Most distinctly. 
I have no hesitation in expressing that opinion. 
1312, And even apart from that, cn the ground 
of the advantages that result from simplicity, and 
also from the inferences that you can draw from 
the analogy of French systems, and the wine duties 
which are levied in other countries, you would 
say that the present duties are duties which it 
was desirable to simplify and to reduce ?—I 
hould say so very distinctly. They were framed 
at a particular time, and under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, with reference to a particular object, 
and with no very great amount of consideration, 
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It is quite possible that there may. 


Chairman— continued, 
It was a novel experiment, and I think that now 
the time has come when a revision of those duties 
is really very important. 

1313. And I suppose the Committee may infer 
from your evidence that you are inclined to think 
that, in the event of an alteration of those wine 
duties, it would be desirable, as far as possible, 
to alter them in the sense of uniformity ?—I 
think that, as far as possible, we should move in 
the direction of uniformity. I think we can only 
do so gradually and experimentally; but although 
I do not see my way at present to absolute uni- 
formity, I think that it might be quite possible 
to arrive even at absolute uniformity, except as 
regards that class of wines which you may almost 
consider as not wine in the sense in which we 
generally speak of wine. 

1314. An alteration involving numerous sub- 
divisions would, in your opinion, be one that 
would not be satisfactory ?—I think it would be 
unsatisfactory, and I see no sufficient reason for 
it. I am aware of no reason which makes it 
necessary for us to resort to a mode which is 
obviously inconvenient, and which interposes: 
unnecessary obstacles to trade. 

1315. And in the alteration which would be 
made, in your opinion, it would not be right, at 
all events at.once, to-put the figure which would 
determime the article wine, with reference to the 
wine duties, at a lower figure than 38 degrees ? 
—I certainly venture to think that in beginning 
the change it would not be safe to go below 
38 degrees. I think that there is a great deal of 
wine already made, and existing in stocks, which 
will have to be considered, and a change of that 


sort, in order to. be safe, should be somewhat — 


gradual ;, and therefore, although I believe that 
we might look ultimately to 36 degrees as the 
limit, if it were found necessary to do so, if there 
was any sufficient object in it, I should not be 
prepared to advise going below 38 degrees at the 
commencement of the experiment. 

1316. And above 38 degrees, if I understand 
you, to 42 degrees, you would abide by the pro- 


posal which emanated from the Board of Trade- 
in 1867, of levying a duty of 3d. per degree ?— | 


Yes, I think that would be the simplest course. 


Mr. Talbot. 


1317. You have given strong evidence in 
favour of simplification, I think, in your answers 
to the honourable Chairman ?-—I am very much 
in favour. of simplification so far as it is possible 
to attain it. 


1318. Still I. understand your various pro- 


positions to amount to almost as many varieties, 
if not more varieties, than at present exist ?—I 
think the proposal which I discussed, or rather 
which was proposed by the Board of Trade in 
1866, was that up to 38 degrees, and ultimately 
to 36 degrees, there should be a uniform duty, 
whatever the amount of duty was which was 
under consideration. At that time it was a 
question of 1s.; it might have been 1s. 6d., or 
any other amount that might have been fixed; 
but certainly it, at all events, would have had 
the merit of simplicity. 

1319. I am speaking not so much df what you 
proposed in 1866, but of what we have had the 
benefit of to-day, and I think I understood you 
to say, in answer to the Chairman, that you 
would like to see the duty as low as 4d. below 
17 degrees on cheap French wine?—That sug- 

gestion 


Te 


Mr. Talbot—continued. 
gestion was made with a view of making it 


possible to admit the great bulk of the French 
_ products, and of placing it in the power of the 


British buyers to drink wine. I cannot see my 


way to any mode of effecting that object except 


by a very large reduction in the amount of duty 
on those wines, and therefore it was that I was 


led to think that if on other grounds, and in the 


view of the general commercial interests of the 
country, and the possibility of our extending our 
commercial relations with France, it would be 
worth while to enter upon such an experiment, 
the only way of doing it would be to devise some 
scale by which those particular wines might be 


brought in at a rate of duty totally distinct from 


the general wine duty; that was the idea. 

1320. Of course, in order to do that, you 
would have to depart from your simplification ? 
—In that case you would have two duties instead 
of one. 

1321. Not only so, but you would have your 


~ new duty up to 17 degrees; then you would have 


s 


-for the’ French wine growers. 


a uniform shilling duty from that up to 36 degrees 
or 38 degrees; then, again, you would have 3 d. 
per degree after 38 degrees ; and then, again, I 
understand you come to a point where you 
would put something like a prohibitory duty ?— 
No, I would make no alteration in the present 
system, after 42 degrees ; after that it should not 
be admitted as wine at all, but should pay duty 
as spirit after that. Between 38 degrees and 42 
degrees I suggested 3 d. a degree, simply because 
it was not desirable to actually prohibit wine 
which is now imported, because I believe that 
after a very short time importations above that 
yate would entirely cease. It is rather a pro- 
visional and conditional arrangement than a per- 
manent one. 

1322. I rather meant to ask whether it was 
possible that I might have been correct in 
gathering from your evidence that although you 
admire simplicity in theory, you thought that in 
practice it was almost impossible to attain it ?—I 


do think it is possible at present to go beyond. 


that proposition in point of simplicity. I do 
not see my way to less than two duties. 

1323. With reference to the alcoholic test, you 
say that is confined in its present operation 
to this country ?—-Except in the mode in which 
it is applied; there is an alcoholic limit, I think, 
in the United States. 

1324. But as applied in England, you say it is 
unique and exceptional ?—As applied in England, 
T am aware of no other country in which there is 
a similar scale. 

1325. Could~-you-give the Committee 
the reason of its adoption in England?— 
The reason of its adoption in England, as I 
understand, was’ this: before the ‘Treaty with: 
France in 1860, low wine, of whatever strength, 
was admitted at 5s. 64.a gallon, That rate of 
duty, of course I need not say, was absolutely 
prohibitory against all French wines except those 
of a very costly kind; and the result was, as we 
all know, that, small and insignificant as the pre- 


" sent importations of wine from France are, before 


1860 they were much more so, they were, in fact, 
ridiculous; and therefore, in, order to come to any 
kind of treaty ‘with France, the first thing was to 
make some change which would open a market 
That could only 
be effected by a very large reduction of duty, 
and a. very large reduction of duty was made. 
On 2 
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Mr. Valbot—continued. 


-At that time it was thought revolutionary to 


drop down from 5s. 6d. to 1s., and, no doubt, it 

roduced a feeling of consternation on the minds 
of the Customs’ administrators, and I have not 
the least doubt, although it was not mentioned, 
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that in the deliberations the Chancellor of the © 


Exchequer was informed that the effects would 
be disastrous to his spirit duties, and to the whole 
fabric of the revenue derived from spirituous 
liquors. It was then thought absolutely neces- 
sary to devise some scheme by which this danger 
could be averted, and ultimately the system de- 
vised was to draw a limit of strength above 
which wine should pay not a shilling, which was 
essential in order to admit any large quantity of 
foreign wine, but 2s.6d. The limit origmally 
fixed was very much lower than that which now 
exists. I believe the original limit for admission 
was 17 degrees, or something very low indeed in 
the original figure. I believe the whole question 
is discussed in the Papers which have been pre- 
sented to the Committee, and therefore I will 
not take up their time by enumerating them; 
but in the memorandum given in by Mr. Ken- 
nedy, of the Foreign Office, which I see upon the 
table of the Committee, the whole history of that 
transaction is given at great length, and in very 
great detail, and in a very accurate manner ; and 
I think I can save the time of the Committee if I 
refer them to that Paper. 

1326. Was not the alcoholic test deliberately 
adopted at a time when it was a matter of im- 
portant political consideration? — It was deli- 
berately adopted at that time, with the view of 
protecting the revenue from any danger which 
might accrue to it from spirits. 

1327. Aud by our greatest financial authori- 
ties ?—No doubt. 


1328. You say, do you not, that you look to’ 


a great increase in the consumption of wine by 
a reduction of the wine duty ?—I should myself 
expect a very large increase if the reduction was 
sufficient. 

1329. Have you taken into consideration at all 
the great movement which is spreading through- 
out the country against the use of iutoxicating 
liquors altogether ?—I am quite aware of it, and 
I am very glad to see it; but I can hardly my- 
self think that it is likely to reach proportions 
which would seriously affect the conclusions 
which I have arrived at; and the more so, because 
it seems to me that the substitution of a nutritive 
and wholesome beverage which contains a certain 
small amount of alcohol for stronger drinks, to a 
certain extent coincides with the progress of 
morality, and with the tendency of our time. 

1330. I rather meant, that if it should become 
the conviction of a large part of the population that 
abstinence from intoxicating liquors, if not ab- 
solutely essential, was at any rate very beneficial, 
it might modify that prospect of an increased 
coisumption of alcohol in any shape which you 
seem to look to?—No doubt. It would of course 
be a fact which would be so very serious from 
the point of view of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and of the national revenues, that one 
hardly likes to contemplate such a possibility. 

1331. You stated, did you not, that you 
thought that a reduction of the wine duties 
would lead to reciprocal action on the part of the 
countries which were benefited, and that in pro- 
portion as we reduced our wine duties they would 
reduce their duties on our exports?—1 think 

L4 that. 
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Mr. Yalboi—continued. 


_that the desire is so very strong on the part of 
the people of Spain and Portugal, and in fact of 
all wine-growing countries, certainly France, to 
obtain a large access to the English market, that 
a force would be created in all those countries 
which would bring-on the Government an amount 
of pressure in favour of commercial reform which 
would be almost irresistible. 

1332. Do you think the result of the reduction 
of the duties on French wines has been encou- 
raging in that respect?—I believe if it were 
possible to reduce the duties still further upon 
French wines so as to really rouse the people in the 
wine-growing districts in France in favour of a 
reform of their Customs’ system, it would create 
a force so powerful politically as to go very far 
in enabling the Government to resist the agita- 
tion which is now being carried on by the Pro- 
tectionists. 

1333. Still that may be a hopeful view of the 
future, but I am rather looking to what you said 
of the past, and judging of the future from the 
past, has the action of the French people been of 
such a nature that it would be encouraging ?—I 
may say that the late Treaty was rendered pos- 
sible in consequence of the support given to it 
by the wine-growing interest, and by the silk 


interest of Bordeaux and Lyons; Bordeaux and’ 
y 3 


Lyons were the two great centres-the support 
from which made it possible for the Emperor to 
enter into the Commercial Treaty of 1860. With- 
out that support I think it would have been 
almost impossible. 

1334. I know that we got considerable advan- 
tages from it at the time, but has the effect of 
our liberal policy towards France in 1860 led to 
a reciprocal liberality on the part of the French 
‘nation from that time to this ?—I am inclined to 

’ think that it has had a very great effect. The 
Protectionist party is still very powerful owing 
to causes which it is not necessary to refer to. 
Periods of general commercial distress and de- 
pression always lead to a certain revival of this 
kind of agitation; but still I have no hesitation. 
in saying that the free-trade feeling in France, 
and the free-trade interest in France, which is 
more important, has very largely increased since 
the date of the Commercial Treaty; and I believe 
that it would be very much more. difficult for the 
French Government to really adopt a retrograde 


policy than it would have been before that’ 


time. 

1335.. In fact, you think that we have suffi- 
cient encouragement from what has happened in 
France to apply the same policy in other 
countries ?—-I think so; I have every reason 
myself to think that the results of the Commer- 
cial Treaty with France were very remarkable. 

1336. You made use of a remarkable expres- 
sion which you will perhaps allow me to call to 
your recollection; you said, “If they do not 
take our goods we cannot take theirs”; that is 
not quite the policy on which England has acted 
lately, is it? —Fortunately they do take our 
goods. 

1337. I mean that is not quite the policy 
which England has acted upon with regard to 
other countries ?—England, no~ doubt, had so 
much confidence in the common sense of man- 
kind that she did not fear the actual prohibition 
of her goods in any foreign country; and she 
believed that as time went on they would, on the 
contrary, be admitted more freely ; and although 
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Mr. Talbot—continued. : 


the result has been very far from equal to the 
anticipation of those who lived at the time of 
Sir Robert Peel, it is incontestable that on the 
whole very great progress has been made in 
foréign countries since that time; and at the 
present moment, although we are all conscious 
of a reactionary movement on the Continent, if 
you could compare the tariffs now in force, even 
in Continental countries, with those in force 
before 1860, you would find that the progress 
has been very large indeed. 

1338. You said that you thought that if we 
reduced the duties on the wines from Spain and 
Portugal it would be very much to the.advantage 
of our home producers; what-particular branches 
of our industry do you think would be benefited 
by it?—As regards Portugal the great industry 
which has always been more particularly pro- 
minent in the trade of Portugal is the woollen 
trade, and the textile industries, I think, have 
all a very large interest in an extended market 
in those countries; and, in fact, all the great 
staples of English production would, I think,, 
probably find a larger market in the Peninsula 
if the tariffs were reduced. 

1339. Speaking generally, you say you do not 
think that a reduction of the wine duty would 
endanger the_ spirit duties in England ?—My 
opinion certainly has been, and is, that so far as 
the spirit duties are concerned, the reduction of 
the wine duty to a shilling up to 36 degrees 
would not in any way endanger the spirit duties. 
I believe there is very little connection between 
the two. ’ 

1340. Do you think that the consumption of 
wine and the consumption of spirits belong to 
different classes of the community ?—Speaking 
generally, I do. I do not think that they are 
consumed with the same objects or by the same 
people. 

1341. Do you then look forward to the time 
when the people who now consume spirits will 
consume the strong wines of the Peninsula ?—I 
do not mean to imply that the people who drink 
spirits now would change their habit. Certainly 
in recent years I have rather observed that the 
tendency has been to give up wine and to take 
to spirits. It is the fashion of doctors to think 
that spirits are more wholesome, and many people 
drink spirits now from motives of health who 
used to drink wine; but, on the whole, my 
general opinion is that there is an enormous 
reserve power of consumption for all those things, 
and that as the country increases in numbers and 
in wealth there will be an increased consumption 
of all those things which it is desirable to con- 
sume; and with regard to spirits the excess 
consumption of spirits has, I believe, been very 
much exaggerated. I fancy that after all it is 
very small per head of the population. It does 
not amount to much, I suspect that there is 
ample room for extended consumption, both of 
wine and of spirits, if the people could afford to 
pay for them. 

1342. Locking at it for the moment from 
another point of view, that we must have taxes 
raised upon something, do you consider that wine 
isnot one of those articles on which it is very fair 
to levy taxes?—I think that wine is an article 
which, so Jong as any article of consumption is 
taxed, is a most legitimate subject for taxation. 
One of my strong motives for desiring some 
change in their scale is, because I firmly believe 

that 
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¢hat some such change as we have been discuss- 
ing to-day would have the effect not only of 
ultimately increasing considerably the amount 
of revenue derived from wine, but that it would 
place that branch of our revenue on a sound 
footing, and also that it would make it a pro- 
gressive branch of the revenue instead of a 
stationary and stagnant branch of the revenue 
which it is at present. 


1343. Then you do not advocate the altera- 
tion inthe interest of the wine consumer, butrather 
in the interest of the revenue ?—I think that the 
two interests, generally speaking, are found to 
pe very identical. I think it has generally been 
found that there is a point at which the interests 
of the two very much coincide. No doubt there 
are articles in which it is very difficult to know 
exactly the point, but the aim of all those who 
fix duties is to get the point at which you will 
have the largest revenue and the largest con- 
sumption. 


1344, You do not think the wine consumers, 
as such, have a claim for indulgence because 
their wine is so heavily taxed, but you hope that 
by reducing the tax you will increase the con- 
sumption of wine, and so benefit the revenue ?— 
I think, when you come to questions of fiscal 
equity, it is almost impossible to know where 
you are to stop. It would be quite impossible 
to justify our present system of Customs duties 
from any point of view of that kind. All one 
can say is, that it is a very undesirable thing 
that the mass of the people should be prevented 
by a fiscal law from consuming an article which 


. 


js nutritious, which is wholesome, and which is 


agreeable, and an increased consumption of which - & 


would, at the same time, lead to a very great 
extension of the trade with a neighbouring and a 
friendly country. 


1345. As a fact, comparing wine and beer, we 
tax articles consumed by the upper classes much 
more heavily than we tax articles consumed by 
the lower classes, do we not ?—As regards wine, 
it is the other way; beer is taxed moderately, 
perhaps too much, but much less than wine. 


1346. Therefore, I suy we tax an article con- 
sumed by the upper and middle classes much 
more heavily than we tax that which is con- 
sumed. by the lower class ?—No, I cannot say 


that, because there the distinction comes in of 


the kind of wine which is imported. When I 
said that we tax wine more heavily than beer, I 
meant that, taking that kind of wine which can 
be compared to beer, I believe the tax on beer 
is somewhere about 12 per cent., whereas the 
tax on wine, as I have explained to the Com- 
mittee, on the kind of wine that is drunk, and 
which could be drunk instead of beer, is about 
100 per cert. ; but the kind of wines which we 
import into this country, which are drunk, no 
doubt, one may say, by the upper classes, are on 
anaverage taxed heavily, butnot very heavily. The 
finer the wine, the less the tax. It is, no doubt, 
even on the wines consumed in this country, a 
very considerable tax. I have not got a calcu- 
Jation of the amounts, but I suppose, on the 
average of the. mean value of wine imported into 
this country, the tax is a considerable one ; 
heavier, I should think, than the tax on beer. 
In that sense it is true, no doubt, that we do tax 
the wine more than the beer. 
0,82. 
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Mr. Ewart. 


1347. When you spoke of a probable increase 
of trade with Spain and Portugal, in conse- 
quence of a reduction of the tariff, did you refer 
to _ reduction of the Spain and Portugal tariffs ? 
—Yes. 

1348. Not to a reduction of your wine duties? 
—Quite so. 

1349. But, as a fact, with regard to the trade 
carried on betiveen this country and Spain and 
Portugal, has it been a growing one during the 
last three years?—I have not got the figures 
with me; they can be very easily given to the 
Committee, but I was not aware that the ques- 
tion would be asked me, and I have not put them 
together ; but my impression is that our export 
trade has not been a progressive trade of recent 
years. 

1350. Our imports have been generally im- 
creasing, have they not?—I am not aware of the 
figures. I know that the exports of Spanish and 
Portuguese wines, taking a series of years, have 


- increased very considerably. 


1351. I observe during your evidence running 
remarks with regard to the beneficial effects 
from a reduction of the duty, in.which, I think, 
you reckoned mostly on the benefit that there 
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would be from a reduction of their tariffs simul- * 


taneously ?—Yes. 

1352. And as to the increased consumption of 
wine, which you view with favour, I daresay in 
your mind you have at the same time hoped that 
there will be increased exports to those countries 
iu consequence ?— Yes, no doubt that is to me a 
very important consideration indeed. 

1353. In point of fact, the ruling idea in your 
mind seems to be that if they do not take our 
oods we cannot take theirs?—Speaking gene- 
rally, that is, no doubt, very much the case. If 
they absolutely refuse to take our goods it is 
quite clear that we could not take theirs. 

1354. You told us what the duty on wine in 
Paris is; do you recollect what the figure was ? 
—The duty on wine in Paris is 53d. per gallon 
in cask, including octroi and everything, and in 
bottle 83d., and on spirits 553d. per gallon in 
cask, and 71d. in bottle. 

1355. Can you tell us what the import duty in 
France is on wine and spirits ?—The import duty 
on wine is 30 centimes per hectolitre. It is 
merely nominal, and on spirits it is 15 francs per 
hectolitre. 

1356. How much would that be a gallon ?— 
Nearly 4d. a gallon of proof spirit. That is the 
import duty : the excise is 54d. 


Mr. Mulholland, 


1357. When you spoke of 17 deyrees as the 
limit for the lowest class,:were you merely 
quoting the figure that had been read to you by 
the honourable Chairman from the recommenda- 
tion cf the Customs, or was it your own recom- 
mendation?—I was quoting the Chairman. I 
understood him that it was a recommendation 
from the Customs. 

1358. You have seen a statement, have you 
not, that a limit of 18 degrees would be desirable, 
so as to admit the great bulk of ordinary wines ? 
Yes, I have. I am under the impression that 
17 degrees. would be too low, and I have always 
felt that. 

1359. Would you yourself, then, object to a 
limit of 18 degrees?—I am not prepared to 
answer that question at this moment. I have not 


looked 
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Mr. Mulholland—eontinued. 


looked at the matter very lately, but so far as my 
recollection serves me my impression is that it 
might possibly be found to work well. ; 

1360. With respect to the classes above that, 
I think you said that the division proposed was 
altogether arbitrary, and that it was founded 
upon no principle, but is it not a very intelligible 
principle that whatever rate of duty may be 
adopted for the lowest class, the rate-of duty for 
the extra spirit contained in the other classes 
should be added to it; for instance, every 10 
degrees represents 1s. duty upon proof spirits, 
and if for every 10 degrees in addition to the 18 
degrees, the Customs would propose to add 1s, 
duty, that would be for the lowest class 6d., 
making it 1s. 6d. for the next 10 degrees, and 
2s. 6d. for the second 10 degrees; it may be 
wrong, but is it not an intelligible principle ?— 
So far as my remark might have been considered 
to apply to one of the proposals, no doubt it was 
altogether incorrect. The proposal made that 
there should be an additional tax imposed upon 
every degree of spirit, although it appears to me 
a very objectionable proposal as a practical mea- 
sure, no doubt. does rest upon a very distinct 
principle. With regard to having a different 


duty with every 10 degrees in a modified sense 


no doubt you might say that the same principle 
applied, but what I always feel is, that it is a 
very arbitrary thing ‘to tax a gallon of wine 1s. 
at 26 degrees, and 2s. 6d. at 27 degrees; there is 
too great a difference. 

1361. But would that objection not be les- 
sened by sub-dividing the present class, and 
making a great number of classes; you almost 
necessarily must have some little dithculty just 
above and just below the line ?—No doubt. 

1362. As our present'system, as you are aware, 
is to take the maximum, and we add the duty 
from 26 degrees to 42 degrees, on the whole 15 
degrees, and tax all within. that class 2s. 6 d., 
which represents 15 degrees of spirit, in addition 
26 degrees, there is, therefore, a very great 
grievance to those which are just above the 26 
degrees, because the tax upon them is absurdly 
out of proportion to what it is just below 26 
degrees; would not that grievance be very much 
lessened by sub-dividing that very large class 
as was proposed by that recommendation of the 
Customs ?—That is quite true; but the proposal 
appears to me to rest upon a foundation which, to 
my mind, is hardly ‘sufficient. If it could be 
shown that by having a uniform duty on wine 
‘the revenue from spirits would be endangered, 
that would naturally justify a scale of duties in- 
tended to counteract that possible effect. But if 
it is once admitted that by going up to a certain 
point, 36 degrees, and that by a uniform rate of 
duty, whatever it might be, the spirit duties would 
notbe endangered, I can see no reason whatever in 
fixing the scale of wine duties without considering 
the spirit duties at all. I should fix those duties 
simply as one should in the case of any other 
article. I should consider that I was taxing 
wine, and I should discard from my mind any 
consideration at all of alcoholic strength, or any 
other element connected with the spirit duties. 

1363. If instead of looking at the present 
question merely with reference to possible fraud 
upon the spirit duties in competition with spirits, 
you were to look at it with this view, that you 
tax wine because it is an alcoholic compound, 
for if it had no alcohol we probably should not 
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tax it at all, if we get it in any more concentrated 
form ‘capable of dilution ‘after it had paid its 
duty, is it not reasonable that it should be taxed 
in proportion to its concentration; do you not 
know that when men order a pint of claret, or at 
most half a pint of sherry, they mix that wine 
with water, and dilute it and bring it down to 
the same bulk; is there not some reason in the 
system that we have at present of taxing it in pro- 
portion to the amount of taxable ingredients that 
it contains ?—If the basis of the tax is to be the 
spirit which the wine contains, it is no doubt very 
reasonable and very natural. But I have always 
rather been inclined to the view that the alcohol 
in wine is not the basis of the tax, that wine 
is taxed just as we tax tea or tobacco, or 
anything else, and that it should be taxed, if 
possible, rather with reference to its merchantable 
value than to its alcoholic strength. I have not 
considered it as a matter of excise or spirit 
duties from one point of view. If the spirit 
duties were endangered that is a necessary matter 
to consider, but once satisfied that the spirit 
duties would not be endangered, then I think we 
are at liberty to consider the wine duties just as we — 
would consider tea'duties and tobacco duties. 

1364, And you donot think there would be 
any equity in having the tax bear some proportion 
to the value or concentration of the article 
imported ?—I am sorry to ‘say that after a very 
long experience I find that if we attempt to 
introduce into our minds considerations of what 
are called fiscal equities in the infliction of the 
taxes we involve ourselves in a difficulty from 
which it is quite impossible to extricate ourselves, 
I believe the only possible way of arriving at 
fiscal equity is to abolish Customs duties alto- 
gether, and we have not got to that yet. 

1365. When you suggest that there should be 
an ad valorem limit to the lowest class, do you not 
admit the principle to some extent, at least, that 
the tax should bear some proportion to the value ? 
—I think that the ad valorem principle is a very 
good one if it could be applied to wine; my 
objections to it are in no sense whatever against 
the principle of it; on the contrary, I think it a 
very equitable principle ; my objection to the 
ad valorem system is purely that the practical 
difficulty of levying the duty without interfering 


unduly with trade would be so great that I am 


afraid it would be found impossible. 

1366. Might we not get a clause roughly 
drawn which would enable us, to some extent, to 
tax higher class wines by putting a differential 
duty on bottled wines ?—Yes, I think so. I am 
not at all myself indisposed to having a difference 
made in favour of wines in cask. 

1367. That was so in 1860, I think >—Yes, 

1368. And it was altered only in consequence 
of the Austrian trade ?—It was altered with a view 
to the Hungarian trade. The Austrian Govern- 
ment attached great importance to it, and we ob- 
tained very considerable advantages by making 
the change, but it is now at an end. 

1369. Have you ever seen the French Custom 
House valuation of the wine exported in bottle 
and in cask ?—I think I have, but I am sorry to 
say it is not in my memory. 

1370. If I recollect rightly it was 52 franes 
per hectolitre for wine in cask and 208 francs for 
wine in bottle, and therefore the wine shipped in 
bottle was four times the value of the wine 
shipped in cask, so that.it would not be unreason- 


able 
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able to impose a higher duty upon it?—No, I am 
quite prepared to believe that. 

1371. As to the rate of duty upon the lowest 
class of wine, you would not, I suppose, propose 
to impose a lower rate of duty than the duty on 
beer, relatively to its aleohol ?—On the contrary, 
at the rate at which I have calculated it I believe 
it would have left a considerable margin of pro- 
tection, so to speak, to beer. The calculations 
which I had made led me to think that the duty 
on beer is somewhere between 2d. and, 3d. a 

allon. ; 

1372. Of what strength ?—That ] am not pre- 
pared to say. I think there wasa calculation 
made for me, but the figure is not clearly in my 
mind, and I had better not quote it. 

1373. If I am correct in believing that the 
duty on beer, as originally intended, was 4d.a 
gallon,and on wine 1s. 6d.,you would not propose 
a lower duty than 6d. gallon on 16 degrees ; 
you would wish the duty on wine to be higher 
than that on beer ?—I did not say that. I was 
under the impression that it was higher than oa 


beer. I see no particular reason for protecting 


beer against wine. 

1374. would you still propose that the duty 
on the lowest class should be 4d. a gallon, seeing 
that it would be only equal to the duty on beer? 
—I see no reason for charging a higher duty on 
the one than on the ether. 

1375. 1 think you said that the limit. at 

resent admissible as wine was 42 degrees ?—I 
elieve that is so. 


Mr. Samuelson. 


1376. You stated, did you not, that the differ- 
ential duty between wine in cask and wine in 
bottle was abandoned at the instance of Austria? 
—Yes. 

1377. What were the grounds put forward by 
Austria in order to justify their demand ?—The 
grounds were these, that the English Govern- 
ment was pressing the Government of Austria 
very hotly to reform the Austrian tariff, and the 
Austriane not. unnaturally asked us what reduc- 
tion in the English tariff, in favour of Austria, 
could be made. There was very little left to do; 
but fortunately it was discovered that there was 
a different duty on wine in bottle from that on 
wine in wood. It so happened that the Hun- 
garian wine growers, who had great difficulty in 
shipping their wines in wood (it is a manufacture 
still in its infancy, and the wines are not very well 
made), found that the only chance of getting 
their wines introduced into England was by im- 
porting them in bottle, and -it, therefore, became 
a rather important object to them to get a reduc- 
tion on their wines in bottle. And finding that 
the Austrian Government attached great im- 

ortance to a measure which did not appear in 
itself to be very objectionable, and which the 
Customs at home were not at all prepared to 
oppose, the Government thought it was a very 
desirable opportunity to take for making that 
change. 

1378. In fact, to charge a higher duty on wine 
in bottle than on wine in cask would have 
operated against the Austrian wine grower ?— 
It would have done so at that time, distinctly. 

1379. Is not that the case to a certain extent 
now ?—I think it is ; and | think it is one of the 
objections to the change which must be con- 
sidered. I have no doubt there are cases in 

0.82. 
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which it would be very unfair, and would very 
likely injure an important trade, to make the 
change. 

1380. Does not the same objection to a dif- 
ferent duty as between wine in cask and wine in. 
bottle apply to Rhenish wines?—I think it is 
very probable. I should think that many Rhenish 
wines were in the same category as Hungarian 
wines. : 

1381. Yousay that in fixing our duty we should 
pay some attention to what would be likely to 
lead to desirable commercial relations with other 
countries ?—I think it is very important to keep 
that in view, as one of the objects in our policy. 

1382. Is it not the case that under the exist- 
ing tariff our productions are admitted mto 
Germany at a lower rate than into almost any 
other European country, or any country of equal 
importance, at any rate ?—I have not of late 
years looked very closely into the comparative 
rates of duty in Germany and other countries. I 
believe quite lately the reductions in Germany 
have been important upon some of our staple 
products; but I should hardly have thought that 
the German tariff, as a whole, was more favour- 
able than the tariff, certainly, of Belgium or of 
Holland. When you say countries of equal im- 
portance, there is no country of equal import- 
ance except France, and I should think that, on 
the whole, the present German tariff was more 
liberal than that of France. 

1383. Have you examined the proposed Ger- 
man tariff ?—Not at all carefully. I have merely 
looked at it generally. 

1384. Are you aware whether or not under 
that tariff the duties into Germany will not be 
lower than those into France?—1 am not pre- 
pared to answer that question. I certamly had 
not gathered that impression from what 1 have 


read. 

1385. Will you take it from me that they will 
still be lower ?—I am not atall prepared to dis- 
believe it. 1 am very glad to hear it. 

1386. If it should be the case, would you con- 
sider it expedient to establish a system of duties 
which would operate against Germany as com- 
pared with France?—I should be always in- 
disposed to adopt any scale of duties which 
would act unequally towards the trade of any 
country. 

1387. And, therefore, if it should appear that 
it would act unequally to admit wine in cask at 
a, lower duty than wine in bottle, and if it were 
to operate unfavourably to Germany, you would 
hesitate before you recommended such a measure? 
—I should think it very important to consider 
the effect of such change in all wine-growing 
ceuntries with which we trade. But my im- 
pression is that the French would object to the 
change quite as much as the Germans. I should 
think that they would not like to have their 
bottled wines taxed more highly than their wine 
in cask; but if it was determined to make a change 
in the duties on wine, on a balance of consider- 
ation those countries might find that on the whole 
their interests were saved by some such changes 
as I propose, and they might accept the one as 
a set-off against the other. 

1388. Still you would not endeavour to in- 
troduce a change of that kind unless it were 
agreeable to the countries with which we are 
trading ?—I think it is one of those questions 
which should be very carefully considered before 
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Mr. Samuelson—continued, 


being determined upon. There are a great many 
considerations of an international kind. 

1389. With respect to the very low rate of 
duty which you contemplate on common French 
wine, do you believe that wine from any other 
country than France would be admissible in any 
great quantity at the low rate of duty with the 
conditions attached which you would attach to 
it?—I should think that France, undoubtedly, 
would be the principal gainer by that change. I 
am not very well acquainted with the conditions 
of the cheap wines of other countries, but no 
doubt the wines of southern countries would 
hardly comply with the condition of strength. 

1390. At present, speaking roundly, the duty 
on Spanish and Portuguese wines is two and a- 
half times as great, is it not, as that on French 
wines ?—It is. 

1391. Supposing that a scale of 4d. up to 
18 degrees, and 1s. above were adopted, then, un- 
less the Spanish and Portuguese wines could come 
in at a low duty, the per-centage of difference as 
against Spain and Portugal would be increased? 
—The class of wines which Spain and Portugal 
produce, of course, is not the kind of wines 
which I am contemplating. Whether or not 
they have any wines which could come in at such 


arate as I am proposing I am not prepared to- 


say. . 
399, Would not the temptation have been 
very great to send us those wines now, if they 
had existed, seeing that they would have come 
in at a reduction of Ls. 6d.?—I suppose that 
the obstacle in the way of those importations of 
the cheap wines of Spain and Portugal has been 
the alcholic test. 

1393. And which would continue to exist 
under the proposed change ?—Yes, as regards 
their cheapest wines, 

1394. Do you think it probable that we should 
please Spain and Portugal by adopting such a 
system as you spoke of !—I should be sorry to 
express any decided opinion upon such a point 
without much more inquiry; but my impression 
is that there never has been any kind of pressure 
or demand on the part of Spain and Portugal for 
any such reductions as these. I am not at all 
sure that they possess the kind of wines which 


’ would be suitable for our market at that rate. 


At all events, so far as I know, their demand has 
never at all gone beyond the shilling duty, or 
even a higher rate. 

1395. When they urged our admitting their 
wine at the shilling duty, do you suppose that 
they contemplated our admitting French wines 
at a duty of 4d.?—-As I said to the Committee 
before, [used the word “wine” because I was 
obliged to doso; but I cannot consider the kind of 
article that I have been describing which I should 
propose to admit if it were possible at lower rates as 
an article which would come into competition with 
any wines which are drunk in this country at the 
present time. 
class of consumer and supply a different want. 

1396. Do you think that the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese would take that into consideration ?—I 
am bound to say, that in considering the condi- 
tions which would apply to the class of cheap 
wines which I should be very glad to see intro- 
duced into this country, I have always considered 
that the limit of alcoholic strength was a great 
difficulty ; and I should be very glad myself if it 
were possible to put it high, and I am not at all 


It would meet a totally different. 


Mr. Samuelson—continued.. 


at present aware of any insuperable difficulties to 
putting it considerably above 17 degrees or 18 
degrees even. I know that strong opinions have 
been expressed, but I am not aware whether 
those opinions have been expressed as against the 
proposal in conjunction with the very low limit of 
value which I sheuld propose as an additional 
condition. I cannot help thinking that it might 
be possible, by imposing the two conditions, to 
protect ourselves against. the introduction of 
wines which would interfere with the wade in 
real wines. I suppose the idea would be, that 
wine above a certain strength would be regarded 
as spirit, and the duty would come in again under 
that category. No doubt it.would be necessary 
not to put the limit too high, but I certainly 
thought myself that 17 degrees was too low. 

1397. But even fixing it at 18 degrees or 20 
degrees, is it not the case that Spanish and Por- 
tuguese wines would not receive the benefit of 
that low rate of duty ?—I have not in my head 
at this moment the strength of the kind of wines 
has I am contemplating in Spain and Por- 
tugal. 

1398. Still you would rather that the wine 
duties were not such as to have the appearance 
of being differential duties against one nation as 
compared with another ?~ Undoubtedly it is most 
cement to avoid that, so far as it is possible to 

O so. 

1399. And you would make some sacrifices in 
order to bring that about ?—I would, certainly. 

1400. With regard to the question of simpli- 
city, if you were to adopt the double standard of 
strength and value, it would after all be the case 
that a question would arise with regard to these 
wines which were on the border between the 
higher and the lower values?—No doubt that 
might be so, but the fact is that the great bulk 
of the wines of which I have been speaking are 
so distinctly within the limit that I have indi- 
cated, that I do not think any great practical 
difficulty would arise from that cause. I sup- 
pose that at least 80 per cent., and I believe I 
am putting it within the mark, of the wines pro- 
duced in France are all very much below the 
value that I have indicated. ; 

1401. You spoke of wines of a very low valu 
per hectolitre ; what is approximately the average 
value of the wines now imported into this coun- 
try ?—The mean value of the French wine im- 
ported into this country is 8 s. a gallon, without 
duty of course; 1s. 4d. a bottle. 

1402. What is that equal to in francs per hecto- 
litre ?—Very considerably above the value which 
I have been putting it at. The new class which 
I have been speaking of, about 60 francs per hecto- 
litre, corresponds pretty much with 4d. a bottle 
instead of 1 s.4d.. So that no wines which now 
come to this country would be at all affected. 
They would be totally different things, two 
different articles. 


_ Mr. Charles Palmer. 


1403. I think you said that there is consider- 
able irritation on the part of the Spanish and 
other Governments with regard to the high wine 
duties, and that they have retaliated generally 
upon our trade in consequence ?—Not with re- 
gard to Portugal; I think that as regards Spain, 
in a certain sense you may say that they have 
retaliated, that is to say, they have refused to 
give us the most fayoured-nation treatment. As 

regards 
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regards Portugal, I cannot say that there has 
been any actual retaliation; on the contrary, I 
think in'the last few years they have abstained 
from any measures of that sort entirely; but 
there is no doubt that there is a very consider- 
able degree of disappointment and of irritation in 
consequence of the maintenance of our duties, 
which they regard as inequitable from their own 
point of view. 

1404, It is more especially with Spain, I pre- 
sume; that you would say that this country has 
not been put in the most favoured-nation class 
in consequence ?—Yes. 

1405. They put, do 
ports to a considerable degree a 
their former duties ?— Yes. 

1406. The trade with Spain is a very im- 
portant one with this country ?—No doubt. 

1407. It is increasing, and you think it would 
increase very greatly if this irritation was re- 
moved ?—If the Customs tariff were reformed, I 
have no doubt that there would be a very large 
increase. 

1408. There is a large amount of capital being 
embarked in developing minerals in Spain for 
steel making, and other great industries in this 
country, is there not 2—Yes. 

1409. Then you would consider that this ques- 
tion of the wine duties really partakes of a 
general character, and would render it necessary 
to investigate those grievances ?~ I think, in con- 
nection with the question of the wine duties, the 
effect which any change might have on our trade 
with the wine-growing countries is a most im- 
portant consideration. : 

1410. As to this irritation on the part of the 
Spanish Government especially, what does it 
arise from ; does it not arise from the fact that 
Spanish wine, that is the natural wine, requires 
to be fortified to such a degree as not to be able 
to be brought into this country at the same rate 
as the natural French wines ?—No doubt. 

1411. And that has prevented the development 
of the trade in Spanish wines with this country ? 
_.'That I believe is one of the great reasons of 
the disadvantage at which Spanish wines are 

laced at present. 

1412. That is their great grievance, I under- 
stand ?—It is; to prepare them for this market, 
a certain addition of spirit is required, which 
brings them above the 1 s. limit. 

1413. That being so, how could you reconcile 
the Spanish Government to a lower rate still, 
down to 17 degrees; would they not take the same 
exception, because their wines would not be able 
to be brought in under the same conditions as 
the French wines?—I think it very probable, 
but it is not a point which I have at all con- 
sidered; in fact, as I said to the Committee at 
the beginning, with regard to the rate of duty to 
be fixed, I thought it was a matter which could 
only be considered in a very general way, and in 
connection with the facts before them when the 
whole question was taken into consideration ; 
with regard to tke particular rate of 4d., as with 
regard to the particular degree of 17 degrees, 
those are two figures which I am not by any 
means prepared to stand by or propose, they are 
simply suggestions. : 

1414, Any change of the wine duties would 
naturally follow upon a coramercial treaty between 

Spain and this country, would it not?—No 
doubt, no commercial treaty could be made with- 

0,82. 
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out some changes of that description on both 
sides: that I think would be impossible. 

1415. In negotiating these commercial treaties, 
the first question to be met would be to place 
their wines upon the same footing as that of the 
French, and the most favoured nations ?—The 
Spanish and Portuguese would wish, no doubt, to 
have as great a reduction as possible. Iam not 
prepared to say that they would insist upon an 
absolute assimilation under different conditions. 
On former occasions, I was led to believe, and 1 
think evidence of that appears in the correspond- 
ence, that there was reason to hope that the two 
Governments might have been satisfied with 
something less than a reduction to 1s. 

1416. But still there might be an assimilation 
of the reductions, so that Spanish wines should 
be brought in at the same rate as the French 
wine ?— Yes, under the same conditions of 
strength. 

1417. A uniform duty, therefore, up to 38 
degrees would probably take in all Spanish wines 
as well as those of other countries ?—I believe so 
ultimately ; 1 think there would be very little 
doubt of it. At first there might be a few wines 
over the limit, but I believe that, after a time, all 
those wines would be made to come within the 
38 degrees. 

1418. You think that a uniform duty would 
get over the difficulty of negociating a com- 
mercial treaty with those countries ?—I think so. 

141y. And place us under the most favoured 
clause ?—My belief is that it would have that 
effect. 


Mr. Jacob Bright. 


1420. I think you said that the expensive wines 
come in in bottle almost altogether ?—I am not 
sure upon that point. I expect that a great deal 
of it does; but I am not prepared to answer the 
question. 

1421. Do you know that with regard to France, 
or Spain, or Portugal, whether their wines 
come usually in bottle ?—I do not know the pro- 
portion, but I should think that the bulk comes 
in cask. 

1422. You suggest a duty of something like 
4d. a gallon upon cheap wines, and that sug- 
gested duty has been called very frequently a 
low duty m your examination to-day ; do you 
consider 4 d. a gallon alow duty upon very cheap 
wine ?—It is not at all a low duty as compared 
with the value of the article. The price that I 
gave of the wines produced in France includes 
the most costly wines of all, and therefore it is 
very much higher than that of the wine of which 
we are speaking now. That was only 2s. a 
gallon, and I suppose we might safely put the 
wines that I am speaking of at something very 
much lower; but even on 25. a gallon, 4 d., of 
course, would represent one-sixth, which would 
be 16 percent. I have no doubt on the wines 
I am speaking of it would range up to 20 or 30 

er cent., or even more. 

1423. Then 4 d. per gallon would be considered 
a high duty ?—Yes, it would be a very high 
duty. I may tell the Committee that in an 
ordinary year, that is to say an average year, the 
price of a gallon of the wine that I am speak- 
ing of in France, in the place of production, would 
be about 8d.a gallon. Of course to that you 
would have to add the cost of transit, but it 


might be brought, I suppose, to England for 
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about 1s.,on which the 4d. would amount to 
30 per cent. 

1424, You stated, did you not, that the duty 
charged on wine going into Paris is a uniform 
duty upon the dearest and the cheapest wine? 
—It differs upon wine in bottles and wine in 
wood; butI think the Committee will find in the 
Paper which has been presented to Parliament, 
which contains the answers to the Circular of 
the Foreign Office to all the wine-growing 
countries, a Despatch from Lord Lyons giving 
all the particulars of the wine duty both in the 
country districts and in the towns, and every 
possible detail, I think, which the Committee 
desire, may be found from that paper. 

1425. Is it true that we import wines only 
from a very small number of departments of 
France ?—I should rather say that we import 


them from a limited: number of districts. I. 


should think that the amount of wine imported 
from France into England is so very small, it is 
only half per cent. of the whole wine produced in 
France, that really one could hardly analyse it ; 
it is impossible to distribute it over all the depart- 
ments of France ; it is almost inappreciable when 
you come to divide it into a hundred districts. 
1426. Then in that case we really touch but 


a very small proportion of the French wine-pro-- 


ducing people ?—Very small. rr 

1427. And, therefore, if the influence of the 
agricultural population of France in favour of 
free trade, and in favour of a large trade with us 
is not very great or so great as we could have ex- 
pected, we need not be very much surprised at it? 
—The great bulk of the agricultural population 
interested in wine have no practical interest in 
the trade with England; it is too small to make 
it a matter of importance to them. 


1428. Therefore in any proposition to modify 
the tariff we need not expect any great support 
from them in a free trade direction?—I am afraid 
not, except in tke great commercial centres 
amongst the merchants who are engaged in the 
direct trade with England, and where there are 
large chambers of commerce, as in Bordeaux 
and other places. There is no possibility of 
creating anything like a popular feeling in 
favour of a free trade policy, except by some 


' reduction which would enable us to take a very 


much larger part of their products. 

1429. And therefore if we could so reduce the 
duty as to appeal to them, and give them an ex- 
pectation of a considerable trade, we might 
expect a much stronger feeling in our favour in 
France ?—I have always thought that it'we could 
enlist the sympathies of the wine-growing dis- 
tricts in favour of a liberal policy, it wonld give 
great support to the French Government in 
any revision of their tariffs. 

1430. Of the whole of the wine produced in 
France, I presume a very large proportion is 
that cheap wine which you would wish to admit 
at the Paris duty ?—The very great bulk of it, I 
should say about 97 per cent., certainly. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


1431. From your investigations, which have 
been going on for many years, have you reason 
to believe that wine as wine would ever compete 
as a beverage with spirits, although the wine 
might be from 30 degrees to 40 degrees of 
strength of alcohol ?—It is nothing more than an 
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opinion, but I have no reason ‘to think that it 
would ; my opinion is against it. 

1432. Then in your further investigation, did 
you come to the conclusion that it would be im- 
possible to distil spixits from any kind of wine at 
a mercantile profit, so long as we have cheap raw 
materials to distil spirit from ?—That to my mind 
has been proved conclusively ; I cannot entertain 
the slightest apprehension upon that point. 

1433. Do you know what was the original 
object of the Customs in issuing an order that 
30 degrees of alcohol should be regarded as the 
limit of wine, and that all above that should be 
considered spirits, and afterwards altering it to 
40 degrees of alcohol, and all above 40 degrees 
as spirits ; do you know why that was issued ?— 
I am not aware of the reason; I do not recollect 
the date. 

1434. Are you not aware that in this paper to 
which you have referred, it is clearly shown that 
two countries, Russia and the United States, 
levy a much higher duty on wine in bottle being 
sparkling wine ?—Quite so. 

1435. Do you think there would be any objec- 
tion to making a difference as to sparkling wine, 
such wine being considered as specially a luxury ? 
—I see no great objection to it. There is no 
very special reason for™it, except that it must 
come in bottle, and if it was in that. sense that it 
was applied, sparkling wine must be more or less 
an expensive wine, and it must come in bottle, 
and therefore it is easily done; and if the duty 
is not too high, we may be pretty safe that we 
shall not very much interfere with the trade. 

1436. Does not sparkling wine come from very 
limited districts ?—They are in a certain sense 
limited. But, on the other hand, they are by 
no means concentrated. Sparkling wine is made 
in several different: parts of France. 

1437. Do you not know that there are many 
Spanish and Portuguese wines which at their 
natural strength cannot come into this country 
at a strength of 26 degrees, and which probably 
would be introduced at a strength of from 32 
degrees to 54 degrees ?—No doubt, a very large 
quantity. : 

_ 1488. And that leads you to draw the line up 
to 36 degrees or 38 degrees for the shilling duty ? 
—That is my reason. 

1439. Is it not the fact that a large proportion 
of the countries of the world that make wine are 
excluded from importing that wine into England 
by reason of our duties ?—I am afraid that, speak- 
ing generally, that is the case. 

1440. The great bulk of wine produced in the 
world cannot be introduced into. England in con- 
sequence of the amount of duties levied ?—That 
is undoubtedly the case. 

1441. In that respect we not only exclude 
Spanish wines, but also a large number of 
colonial wines, as well as Greek wines, and wines 
from other countries ?—There are two kinds of 
prohibition, one, as I understand it, applying to ~ 
the better class of wine, and wine which would 
be drunk by the same classes as drink French 
wines now, which are kept out by the half- 
crown duty as against the shilling duty. Then 
there is the very much larger quantity, which I 
have already explained to the Committee, of 
those cheap wines, which are absolutely pro- 
hibited now by the shilling duty, 

1442. Ido not refer to the cheap wines so much 
as to the colonial wines, which require a certain 

amount » 
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amount of strength before they can be imported 
into. this ceuntry ?—These wines suffer a great 
disadvantage, and no doubt a great portion of 


them are excluded by the half-crown duty. 


1443. From your information at the Board of 
Trade, are you aware that this has been a sub- 
stantive complaint on the part of our colonies? 
—Most distinctly. It was at one time a very 
strong subject of complaint. 

1444, May I ask you whether it is not true 
that Spain and Portugal sent special representa- 
tives for the purpose of endeavouring to negotiate 
treaties with this country for the mutual inter- 
change of wine and commerce ?—They have done 
so on several occasions. 

1445. And that, on more than one occasion, 
they have said that the shilling duty on wines up 


to 32 degrees and 36 degrees would be about 


satisfactory to them?—I do not quite recollect 
the exact figure on that point, but I know that 
they have expressed opinions in favour of an 
arrangement which would amount to less than an 
absolute assimilation to the shilling duty; I do 
not think that they would insist upon the appli- 


> cation of the shilling duty to the whole of their 


wines, whatever their‘degree of strength. 

1446. They have not gone so far as to ask for 
the shilling up to 38 degrees?—Not to my 
knowledge. 

1447. Did they not, at one time, express an 
opinion that they would be willing to pay 1s. 6 d. 
up to 38 degrees ?—I think, in the correspondence 
which has been ‘presented to Parliament, and to 
which the honourable Chairman has referred, 
that is on record; ls. 8d., I think, is the 
figure. 

1448. And, as far as your experience and 
opinion go, have you come to the conclusion that 
different countries will consent to different duties, 
according as their different wines are more or less 
different in their value?—I have no reason to 


think that arrangements might not be made 


which would be acceptable to them without 
arriving at absolute assimilation. 


Sir Joseph M‘Kenna. 


1449. Can you tell the Committee what is the 
average strength of the wine in Paris and in 
France generally, which pays 53d. gallon in 
cask, and 8d.a gallon in bottle ?—I am afraid 
that that is a question which I have not the 


means of answering; it must be a very large 


average; I do not think that I have a calcula- 
tion of the strength of it. ‘ 
1450. Ifthe average strength of that wine is 


‘equal to 14 degrees proof spirit, the complete 


parity of the taxation on alcohol in the form of 
wine and the taxation of it in spirits will be thus 


‘shown: I take 7 gallons at a strength of 14 
degrees; 7 times 14 is equal to 98 degrees; the 


duty on that quantity is equal to 4s. 8d. at 8d. 
per gallon; the duty on alcohol in spirits in 
France is 55d., as 1 am told, for the gallon of 
100 degrees strength; so that, so far as the 
French example is concerned, the duty on wine 
for consumption is about the same, according to 


the spirit standard, as the duty on spirits ?—I 
think that in the Table which the Committee has, 


and which is appended to the Report from Her 
Majesty’s representatives abroad, the rates have 
all been converted. ‘Those~are the facts to which 
I am referring. The rates which are usually 


given as the spirit duties, namely, the excise of 
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_ 156 francs in cask, and levied per hectolitre upon 


the pure alcohol. 

1451. Is that what we call proof spirit ?—No, it 
is not proof spirit; pure alcohol is about 75 per 
cent. above our proof spirits. In Appendix C., 
which is given in this Paper, the duties are con- 
verted into rates per proof gallon, proof spirit 
containing, I think, 57 per cent. of pure alcohol ; 
therefore, as I understand it, the rates of duty in 
that final Table really do represent what they 
do with us, which is about the same proportion ; 
it is very much the proportion of 1 to 10, which 
is the proportion of the one shilling duty to 
our 10 shillings. | 

1452. Can you tell us if the French Govern- 
ment, or their Custom House, or excise system 
permit the spirits to be added to their own wine 
to fortify it; can they mix spirit with it at all? 
—I am not prepared to answer that auestion; it 
is a question of, administration which I do not 
recollect having ascertained. 

1458. Have you any reason to believe that 
any spirit manufactured in France for consump- 
tion escapes the spirit duty ?—I should think it 
was very probable; but I have no actual know- 
ledge of the fact. 

1454. When wine is imported into this country 
from France or anywhere else, I understand that 
10 per cent. of spirits can be added to it in the 
Custom House ?—Yes, in bond. 

1455. Would you not agree to this, that the 
spirit which is conpounded openly and used as 
spirit to mix with the wine, vught at any rate to 
pay the spirit duty ?—I do not quite see that it 
very much signifies whether the spirit is put 
into it on one side of the Channel or the other. 

1456. I confess that I do not either, but in the 
one case we have ocular demonstration of it; we 
see a man take spirit out, say, a cask, and dis- 
tribute it before our faces amongst 10 casks of 
wine; he takes it out of bond and does 
not pay a shilling duty on the spirits; by 
simply mixing it with wine, he pays no duty, 
except the wine duty, but the whole of the 


wine duty on that quantity is the exact amount 


of duty that he would have to pay if he took out 
the spirit by itself?—It sounds, no. doubt, a some- 
what startling anomaly ; but practically it seems 
tome thatif the ultimate result, which is'to get 
a certain amount of revenue from the spirits, is 
not affected, it does not very much signify. 

1457. What I put before you as a matter 


- of contention to which my questions lead up is 


this, that if there is a spirituous compound in- 
tended as a drink ora beverage, it must from 
necessity, from the nature of things, enter into 
competition with those other beverages of which 
the base is spiritsand the admixture is water ?— 
To a certain extent that may be true, no doubt, 
and therefore it has always been admitted, I 
think, that some duty on wine, at all events, is 
right and proper ; but the principle has been so 
completely given up upon other articles, that I 
do not very well see why it should be insisted on 
absolutely in the case of wine, and still less why 
it should be pressed to anything like an extreme 
length in the case of wine. We are now discuss- 
ing the question of principle and not of degree. 
We all know that there is a certain amount of 
spirit in many articles which are not taxed and 
which are consumed for other purposes. We do 
not tax sugar which is used for the purpose of 
sweetening tea, or for cooking purposes; and on 
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Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna—continued. 


the same principle we need not tax wine, which | 


contains more spirit, of course, than sugar, but 
still the principle is the same. 

1458. But there is one difference, inasmuch as 
the sugar contains no free alcohol in it, it has no 
intoxicating properties in itself; it is quite a 
different article chemically, in every way, al- 
though it may contain alcohol; so does every 
grain that we consume, and so does the bread that 
we consume; but we are now taking alcohol and 
alcoholic beverages as a class of substances or 
class of articles of food or diet or indulgence, and 
a proper subject for taxation. What | wish to 
draw your attention to is to the fact that we tax 
alcoholic beverages at home for our own people, 
and our own manufacturers, before they can sell 
any proof spirits, have to pay 10s. a gallon. Can 
you produce to this Committee any reasons to show 
why proof spirit should be taken out and mixed 
with vinous fluid, which is imported from abroad 
and drunk at a strength of 25 degrees or 35 
degrees, or whatever degree it is, and it may be 
taken out as a drink ata less duty payable to 
the State for that indulgence, than a man has to 
pay who, according to your own statement, takes 
the doctor’s advice, and treats spirit as a better 
dietetic stimulant than wine ?—My view of the 
matter is simply this, that all these questions of 


taxation are thoroughly artificial. The question. 


is, how can a country raise a given amount of 
revenue in a manner the least injurious to its 
people? This is really the question which is 
before us. We find in England that we can levy 
an enormous revenue by taxing spirits; that tax 
may be too high; that I express no opinion 
upon; I am quite prepared to believe it isa 


‘great deal too high; but that is not the question ; 


I assume that it is believed and found that 10s. 
a gallon is the rate at which we get the largest 
amount of revenue, and upon that ground the 
tax, I presume, is justified. Then we find that 
we have to deal with another article, because I 
contend that wine is a different article from 
spirits. There is no doubt that it has intoxica- 
ting qualities, but I think that it is not only for 
those that it is used; it has, no doubt a certain 
amount of pure alcohol, or free alcohol in it, as 
the honourable Member calls it, but that is 
merely accidental; it is a different article 
from spirits; and the only question is, 
cannot it be dealt with fiscally, on dif- 
ferent principles? Is it necessary, in order to 
protect our revenue from spirits, to tax wine in co- 
relation to the taxation upon spirits? If we find 
that it is not necessary for us to tax it (and that 
is the whole of the contention which I have been 
urging to-day on the Committee) we may dismiss 
from our minds, I think, any considerations, ex- 
cept those which relate to the article:wine, and 
wine being used’for other purposes, and being a 
distinct trade under different conditions, has to 
be considered with reference to a great many 
other things. I have already expressed my 
strong opinion that in dealing with wine you 
must consider the conditions of the trade in wine, 
and its indirect effects upon the country. The 
scale of duties adopted in this country is very 
important, and it materially affects, not only the 
general prosperity of the country, but the fiscal 
interests of the country. We know that in all 
countries there are many articles which are sub- 


‘ject to taxation which, nevertheless, are exempt 


from that taxation when they are applied to par- 
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ticular purposes. I may mention salt, which is 
taxed in a great many countries. When it is 
used for agricultural purposes it is exempt from 
taxation. And so with wine and spirits in this 
country ; they are taxed when they are used for 
the purpose of enabling us to get a very large 
trade and to provide our people with a nutritious 
and desirable beverage. Wedo not exempt them 
from taxation, but we put them on a lower rate 
of duty. ‘That is the kind of general answer 
that I should give to the question which was put 
to me. . 

1459, Are you aware that since the reduction 
of the wine duties, there has been a considerable 
increase in the number of wine shops opened, I 
do not say it for the putpose of casting any slur 
upon them, but opened for the purpose of tip- , 
pling ?—I have heard that that is the case; I 
have no statistics, but I have very little doubt 
that it is so. 

1460. When wine is introduced with a very 
large adventitious mixture of spirits in it, do not 
you think it is quite open to the danger of 
inducing people to have recourse to strong wines 
for stimulants, which to a certain extent is indi- 
cated by the opening of those wine shops; do 
not you think it is likely to have that effect ?—I 
think it is a very fair conclusion. There is no 
doubt great competition between those strong 
drinks. My own belief is, that it would not go 
far enough to make it a really important con- 
sideration in a very large question; but I do not 
in the least deny that there must be, and pro- 
bably would be, a certain amount of that kind of 
competition. 

1461. You admit that fashion and custom are 
of comparatively slow growth; but that is a 
habit which is quite liable to grow upon people, 
inasmuch as those shops have increased, as I am 
informed, very considerably within the last eight 
or ten years; one witness here told us ina rough 
way that one half of the sherry that was con- 
sumed was consumed at drinking bars; would 
you not think that that was a sufficiently for- 
midable figure to make one pause about giving 
greater additional facilities for the importation of 
very strong liqueur wines? —I think if there was 
any reason to suppose that there had been any 
appreciable falling off in the consumption of 
spirits in consequence of that habit, no doubt it 
is a matter which might be investigated; but I 
have never heard that there is any reason to sup- 
pose that the consumption of spirits has been 
injuriously affected by that cause. As I said 
before, I believe that our power of consumption 
both for wine and spirits is so enormous, that I 
attach very little importance to these questions 
on that account. . 

1462. You told us that the mean value of 
wines in France reduced to English money 
would be about 2s. per liquid gallon ?—I think 
I used that figure as the mean value. 

1463. Can you tell us what the mean strength 
of those wines would be?—No, I have not got 
that information. 

1464. When you computed whether there 
might be any temptation to illicit distillation, the 
minimum value that you assumed for the wines 
was 4s. a gallon?—That was the cheap wine, 
minus the duty. Idid not assume it. I took 
the figure from the evidence of a witness who 
was rather, | think, disposed to take an opposite 
view to myself. I took it simply as his figure, 

but 
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but I had no knowledge of the figure myself; it 
seemed to me a very low price. 

, 1465. With regard to the distinction sug- 
gested as a basis for the Custom House Regu- 
lations a distinction has been drawn between 
wine in bottle and wine in cask; are you aware 
that some of the dearest wines can come to this 
country in casks without any injury ?—I am 
quite aware of that fact. 

1466. And some of the poorer wines of Ger- 
many, and of France itself, and of Hungary, and 
of Italy, are not worth exposing for sale in the 
market unless they come in bottle ?—That is 

quite true; that is the motive which operated 
with the Austrian Government in demanding the 
assimilation. 

1467. Therefore, may I ask if, on reflection, 
you would be inclined to adhere to the idea that 
the standard of wine in bottles and wine in casks 
should be taken as constituting the point at which 
you would draw a distinction for the purpose of 
having a high duty ora low one ?—I am very 
glad to have an opportunity of expressing to the 
Committee the hope that in that remark Iwas in 
no sense advocating a distinction ; it was merely 
an incidental remark in the discussion and re- 
vision of the scale of duties; it appeared to me 
a point which deserved consideration ; but I am 
very fully alive to a great many objections to 
‘such a proposal, and I am not at all prepared to 
say that it is one which I should be disposed 
finally to recommend. 


Mr. Talbot. 


1468. I understand that you have something 
which you wish to say to us about natural 
wines ?—The only point with regard to that sub- 
ject on which I have anything to say to the 
Committee is this: my own view is, that it is 
not desirable for fiscal purposes to make any dis- 
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Mr. Talbot—eontinued. 
tinction between what are called natural wines 


and wines to which a certain amount of spirit 


has been added, simply for the sake of thus 
making them marketable, and enabling them to 
come to England; that was the general idea 
which I had. 

1469. You thought the expression “ natural 
wine ” a rather misleading one, did you not?— 
Yes, I think so. 


Mr. Samuelson. 


1470. With regard to sparkling wines, I think, 
broadly speaking, we may say that Champagne 
is the district of the sparkling wines of France ? 
—Yes. 

1471. Champagne is also an extensive manu- 
facturing district; it has a large manufacture of 
woollen cloths, and an extensive manufacture of 
iron ?—Yes, that is so. 

1472. Would you think it desirable to raise up 
an antagonism of interest between two wine- 
growing districts of France, as, for instance, be- 
tween Champagne and the Garonne, when the 
tendency would be to ally one of those districts 
with the protectionist manufacturing interest 
existing in the same district ?—I think that that 
is a very important consideration. 

1473. And one which would operate against 
any proposal to put an additional duty upon 
sparkling wines?—I think it is one of those 
questions which ought to be very carefully 
weighed. 


Mr. Mulholland. 


1474, Could it fairly arouse that feeling when 
the wine is subject to extra duty upon the wine 
itself; are you aware that the duty on bottled 
wine in France is 18 times the duty on wine in 
casks ?—I was not aware that it was so much as 
that. 


Mr. Lorenz FEUERHEERD, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


1475. You are a shipper of wine, are you not, 
from Oporto ?—Yes. 

1476. For how many years have you been en- 
gaged in that trade ’—For 27 years. 

1477. Was your house established by you, or 
is it of older date?—It was established by my 
father in 1813. 

1478. Therefore since 1813 your house has 
been a shipping house at Oporto ?—Yes. 

1479. Are you also a vinificateur, or maker of 
i wine, in the Douro country ?—Yes, I have been 
for a great many years. 

q 1480. Do you possess vineyards yourself ?— 
Not in the Douro. I do elsewhere in Portugal, 
but not any vineyards of the fine wines made in 


? the Douro. 
4 1481. But you make wine, do you not?-— 


Yes. ; 
_ —s«44482,. Is your business a business which is 
limited to the exportation of wine to England ?— 
No, we export throughout the whole world, one 
may say, wherever port wine is consumed. 
1483. Could you name the countries to which 
you principally export ?—Russia, Sweden, Den- 
| mark, Germany, Belgium, Holland, France, and 
; to the British Colonies, the United States, 
7 Canada, in fact, the whole world. 
0.82, 


Chairman—continued. 


1484. Then you have a thoroughly diversified 
experience of the wine trade in most countries of 
the world ?—I have. 

1485. Have you any experience also with 
regard to the growth of Spanish wines ?—Not 
nearly so much as with regard to port wine, but 
I have a general acquaintance with the Spanish 
vinification as well as with the Spanish wine 
trade. 

1486. Would you prefer to confine your 
evidence to Portugal?—No, I think you need 
not confine your questions to Portugal, even 
respecting vinification; I should be very glad to 
give you evidence upon that. 

1487. Will you mention what you understand 
to be really wine, to be considered port wine as 
regards its origin; what part of Portugal does it 
come from?—There is only one district in 
Portugal that produces port wine, and that is 
the Douro, that is the margins of the Upper 
Douro, which is divided into two distinct districts, 
called the Upper Corgo and the Lower Corgo. 
The Lower Corgo wines are the wines that were 
well known to the forefathers of the present 
generation, because at that time the Upper Douro 
was not planted; but the Upper Douro now 
produces the finest wines. 
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Chairman—continued. 

1488. May we say that whatever comes from 
within that district is port wine ?— Yes. 

1489. When was the upper district first culti- 
vated ?—The historical evidence is very deficient. 
My impression is that it was about 100 years 
ago when they embarked and first commenced 
the plantations in the Upper Corgo. 

1490. The Corgo is a tributary of the Douro ? 
—Yes. 

1491. Then that Upper Corgo wine is not the 
wine which was known as port wine by our fore- 
fathers ?—Distinctly not. 

1492. Up to what time do you consider the 
wine was made which was called port wine by 
our forefathers ?—I believe there are a certain 
number of small vineyards that were planted in 
the Upper Corgo previous to about 100 years ago. 
Most of these wines were brought down to the 
Lower Corgo district in order to fortify them of 
the Lower Corgo district in order to improve its 
colour, and generally to improve the body of the 
wine; and these wines were shipped to Great 
Britain, but in a different state to what they are 
used now. They were less alcoholised at that 
time. 

1493. It is 100 years; about 1780, that that 
change took place in the quality of the wine that 


was produced there ?—No, you must understand 


that a change of that kind is very gradual. I be- 
lieve that it commenced about 100 years ago, and 
gradually altered its style. I believe that the 
greatest alteration in the style of port wine took 
place between the years 1820 and 1834. 


Mr. Talbot. 


1494, Was it a heavy wine before, and is it a 
light wine now ?—No, quite the reverse; the 
wines were better fermented in former days; 
when you come across a bottle of 1820 wine you 
find that it is infinitely better fermented than 
when you come across a bottle of 1847 wine. 


Chairman. 


1495. A hundred years ago the whole manu- 
facture of the wine, which was called port wine, 


was under very stringent Government regula~ 


tions, was it not ?—It was not always so; it really 
came on only in the beginning of the century 
under a company called the “ Compannia Geral 
de Agricultura dos Vinbos do alto Douro,” which, 
T believe, was chartered in 1808 or 1812, or 
thereabouts; from that time forward there was 
a very strict regulation indeed of the Douro; it 
was commenced already under Pombal, but it 
did not reach that strictness which afterwards 
took place in the beginning of this century. 
1496. What was the nature of those regula- 
tions which restricted the manufacture ?—They 
restricted the manufacture, at one time, in a 
most absurd manner. For instance, they made 
a demarcation outside of which any vineyards 
were considered not to produce port wine, 
although they might be producing exceedingly 
good wine, and only the vineyards inside the 
demarcation were considered to produce port 
wine. Then the company, in later years, had 
the right to tax every pipe of wine, and to 
examine it to see whether its quality was good 
enough for the Oporto market, and whatever was 
not considered good enough, was sold to the 
company itgelf as second class wines, and they 
were ostensibly not admitted for exportation, 
put they were exported after all, because the 


Chairman—continued. 
ticket which they attached to a pipe of wine was 
a marketable commodity. For 3/. or 41. you 
could buy a ticket or permit, and those wines 
would all enter Portugal in the'same way. All 
those restrictions, however, are done away with 
completely at present. 

1497. When were those restrictions and Go- 
vernment regulations abolished ?—About 20 
years ago. 

1498. Is there now absolute freedom; can 
you make your wine as you like?— Yes, certainly; 
there is absolute freedom. 

1499. Then the Government regulations have 
been wholly abolished ?—Yes, quite so. 

1500. Did those restrictions at all produce any 
effect upon the manner in which port wine was 
made ?—I believe that port wines are somewhat 
better fermented now than they were 10 or 15 
years ago, but I do not think that there is an 
appreciable difference. 

1501. There was no sensible alteration conse- 
quent upon the removal of the restrictions ?—I 
think not. 

1502. Therefore, port wine is at the present 
moment generally made as it used to be made 
before the abolition of those Government regu- 
lations ?—I believe so. 

1503. Will you statesshortly what is the pro- 
cess in use for making port wine ?—The Douro 
is visited during the time of the vintage by a 
good many people who serve as gatherers of the 
grapes; the grapes are very carefully selected 
and put into large fermenting vats, and trod 
down by men. 

1504. Is it the red or the white grape that is 
used ?—It is a mixture of both, there being a 
smaller proportion of the white. You may reckon 


that the Douro grows about one-fifth of white 


grapes and four-fifths of red; possibly a little 
over; possibly one-fourth of white to three- 
fourths of red; and those grapes, the white and 
the red, asa rule are thrown together into the 
fermenting vats and trodden down. The wine is 
drawn off from the husks and stalks after so 
many days’ fermentation as the vinificateurs 
desire to allow the wine to ferment ; that is to 
say, a man who wants to make rich wine draws 


off the liquor sooner with a greater content of. 


saccharine than a man who ‘wants to make a dry 
wine. If he wants to make’a dry wine he allows 
it to ferment to the very last; -whereas if he 
wants to make a sweet wine, more in accordance 
with the flavour of his customers, he draws it off 
with three or four degrees, as the French instru- 
ment tells him, and adds the alcohol there and 
then so as to stop the fermentation. 

1505. What amount of alcohol do you add ?— 
It is very varied ; one man will add a great lot 
and another man will add ‘much less. I am in 
favour of a very small alcoholisation. 

1506. Could you ‘tell us ‘what is the usual 


process ?—It is impossible to mention more than 


the ‘generality of it. ‘here are ‘men who will 
draw off their wines with 10 or 12 per cent. of 
sugar left, and others will ferment it down to 
2 per cent. of sugar.. There is ‘no general rule ; 
it all depends upon what is wanted in the market, 
Tf this country ‘wants a sweet wine it is not much 
fermented ; but if this country wants’a dry wine 
the wine is more fermented. 

1507. Do you add alcohol more than once, as 
a rule ?—Yes, the wine consumes the alcohol: 
that is to say, it soon’ chemically combines with 


it. 


it. 
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Then before the next six months’ fermenta- 
tion comes on, the wine is drawn off again, and 
slightly alcoholised a second time and a third time 
and a fourth time, until the wine is ready for 
exportation to this country. ilies 

1508. If I understand you rightly, you press 
those grapes in the vat, and then leave them in 
the vat to ferment, and after a certain time, 
before the fermentation has been complete, you 
add a certain amount of alcohol in the vat ?—No, 
the wine is drawn from the fermenting vat into a 
tonel, where it is alcoholised. I should say that 
tonels are large casks. 

1509. Does the wine remain in those tonels, 
and is it again alcoholised in them?—As a rule 
the wine is not alcoholised again in the Douro, 
It is drawn off in November, when the autumn 
fermentation has ceased. 

1510. At what period is the vintage ?—In the 
end of September and the beginning of October. 
The first fermentation’ in the vat is the tumul- 
tuous fermentation, and as soon as that has 
ceased, or even before it has ceased, according 
to the saccharine required the must is drawn. off 
into those tonels, and it receives the first alco- 
holisation. Then the wine is drawn off, as soon 
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Chairman—continued. 

as it is fairly bright, in November and Decem- 
ber, and itis put into pipes in February or March 
following, and carried down the Douro to our 
stores in Oporto, and there the wine, after a 
certain rest, is again slightly alcoholised, and 
that alcoholisation is done according to the wish 
and desire of the shippers. There is no rule for 
it. j 

1511. And that alcoholisation, you say, is 
sometimes extended to four or five times ?— 
Certainly. 

1512. Is it done again after the wine is ex- 
ported, or is it all done in Portugal before you 
consider the wine to be fit for exportation ?—It 
is generally:done over there, only in such cases 
as 1 think Sir Joseph M‘Kenna mentioned; in 
examination of the previous witness when it is 
necessary to be strengthened here, the alcohol is 
added in bond here, such alcohol being necessary 
to stop the fermentation ‘of the wine. Such 
alcoholisation is only resorted to when the wine 
requires further fortification, and is allowed up 
to 10 per cent.; it is not done for the purpose of 
introducing that alcohol into this country under 
the wine duty, but it is done for the purpose of 
securing the wine. 
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Mr. H. Lorenz FEUERHEERD, 


Chairman. 


1513. In your examination the other day there 
was a blank left in one of the answers with re- 
ference to the date of the abolition of the Govern- 
ment Regulation; can you supply that now ?— 
It was about 20 years ago. 

1514. Did I understand you rightly to say, 
that in consequence of that abolition of the 
Government Regulations, imposing conditions 
upon the manufacture of port wine, no appre- 
ciable change ensued in that manufacture ?—I 
did not wish that to be inferred so completely as 
you putit. There has been a marked improve- 
ment during the last 10 to 15 years as I said 
before. 

(1515. But no improvement immediately con- 
sequent upon the abolition of those regulations ? 
—And probably through a better manufactured 
wine being required in this country and other 
markets. 

1516. Would you state more clearly and dis- 
tinctly to the Committee what is the district to 
which the old regulations with regard to the 
manufacture of port wine were confined. (The 
Witness produced a Map, and described the position 
of the district to the Committee) ?—I may say that 
the actual area now under cultivation in the 
Douro is approximately four Portuguese leagues 
in length, and one Portuguese league in width. 

1517. What is a league with reference to 
British miles ?—You may say four miles approxi- 
mately. Hast of the Corgo River is the Upper 
Douro, and west of the Corgo is the Lower 
Douro District. 

1518. Which of those two is the district which 
produces the highest class of wines ?—The Upper 
Douro. 


Mr. Whitwell. 
1519. How many miles is it to the sea coast? 
—The distance from Regoa, as the crow flies, to 
the seaport of Oporto, is 80 English miles. _ 


Chairman. 


1520. Do the wine districts of the Upper and 
Lower Douro partake of a common character ?— 
Certainly. 


1521. The Lower Douro was the one that was 
first planted ?—Yes, 


called in; and further Examined. 


Chairman—continued. 


1522. Then the wine which was originally 
known as port wine, was the wine that came 
from the Lower Douro?—Just so. _ 

1523. Is there any difference in the alcoholic 
tests of the wines of the two districts ?—My ex- 
perience is that the Lower Douro wines generate 
more alcohol than the Upper Douro wines, but 
the difference is not very large. 

1524, It is not then true that the wines of the 
Upper Douro were originally used for blending 
with the wines of the Lower Douro in order to 
fortify them ?—The term fortifying is perhaps 
not the right term, because it is used in England 
in the sense of fortifying with alcohol; the weaker 
wine is largely fortified by stronger wine, and 
therefore my application of the term is per- 
fectly correct, but in the sense usually adopted 


in England, fortifying wines means adding’ 


alcohol. 

1525. Therefore the application of the wine of 
the Upper Douro to the wine of the Lower 
Douro was simply that of blending with the 
view of making it a wine of a better flavour ?— 
Just so. . 

1526. Gradually, the wives of the Upper 
Douro superseded the wines of the Lower Douro, 
and became more appreciated, and the wines from 
the Upper Douro came to be considered as the 
superior port wines ?—Precisely so. 

1527. The other day you said that you were a 
maker of wines, but you were not an owner of 
vineyards; when you make your wines, do you 
buy them from the farmers?—We have sundry 
different arrangements with the owners of the 
soil. Some quintas (vineyards) we take on lease 
for many years, others we contract for according 
to the produce of the wines; in all instances, 
those wines that we and other shippers export as 
the finest wines are made under the immediate 
control of the shipper. 

1528. When you say that they are made under 
your control, do you mean that the grapes are 
grown under your supervision ?—Just so. 

1529. Is the grape from which the wine which 
you sell as your own wine is made, a grape grown 
under your care, and gathered under your care ? 
—Certainly. 

1530, Then from the very inception of the 

mannfacture 
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manufacture of your wine down to its completion, 


that wine is nnder your care ?—Certainly. 

1531. Consequently, whatever spirit is added 
to that wine is spirit which is added by your 
directiva ?—J ust so. 

1532. The application of that spirit is regu- 
lated, is it not, by whatever you consider to be 
necessary for the conversion of the raw material 
into the wine which you intend to bring into a 

articular market ?—J ust so. 

1533. There are various styles of wine, are 
there not, for various markets ?—Quite so. 

1534. And the quantity of alcohol that you 
apply-is therefore a varying one 1—Yes. 

1535. Would you be so good as to repeat once 
‘more the stages at which you add the spirit, and 
also the quantities at which you add it at the 
various stages ?—Expecting this question to be 
asked me, 1 took the opportunity of consulting 
some friends of mine who are called vinificators 
in the Douro, and from these gentlemen I have 
gathered the modus of their treatment, so that I 
should not merely speak of my own. 

1536. I think you said that the first process 
was pressing the grape; do you press it with the 
husk, or do you separate it from the husk ?— 
With the husk. 

1537. That is. then allowed to ferment, is it 
not ?—Quite so. 

1538. Then I think you said you transfer it 
to the tonels?—Yes. 

1539. That is the first stage, is it not?—Yes, 
precisely so. ; 

1540, And then there is an addition of spirits? 


es. 

1541. Will you now begin from that point; 
are the spirits added to the wine in the tonel, or 
are they first put into the tonel before the wine 
is poured into the tonel ?—The spirit being lighter 
should be put at the bottom of the tonel, and then 
the young wine thrown on the top. I had better 
- give the Committee four examples of treatment, 
and tell you the quantities required. The first 
modus by which I have manufactured wines in 
the Douro, but with an unsatisfactory result, is 
a natural port wine, which does not receive any 
alcoholisation whatever. This wine isallowed com- 
pletely to ferment, and is drawn off and treated 
in every respect as a French wine. That identi- 
cal wine fermented completely, and subjected to 
a small alcoholisation, say of half-a-gallon, then 
two bottles, then one bottle, and then another 
bottle per pipe previous to shipment would con- 
stitute an exceedingly dry port wine, such as few 
people generally like in this country ; still “it 
would be of a port. wine character, which the 
natural wine does not possess. By the addition of 
‘one almuda or five gallons of Portuguese brandy 
to every pipe of must, immediately on the must 
being drawn off the fermenting vat, you retain 
sufficient saccharine to make that port wine ac- 
ceptable to a large part of the people in Great 
Britain. The subsequent additions of alcohol are 
on a diminishing scale until the time of ship- 
ment. 

1542. The subsequent additions you say, are 
on a diminishing scale, until when do you add 
brandy ?—Up to the time of shipment, which 
takes place about two years later, The mode of 
treatment is very varied in the Douro, of which 
T am giving you instances, but in cross question- 
ing me, it is necessary that the papers which refer 
to above answers should be shown to me, so that 
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I do not contradict myself. There is such a 
variety of treatment, that it is impossible to carry 
them all in one’s head. 

1543. What would you in an average port 
wine consider to be the amount of subsequent 
additions in a diminishing scale ?—I am coming 
to that directly. In order to produce rich port 
wine, such as would be most popular under the 
present taste in Great Britain, you require to 
add two almudas per pipe at the vintage, the 
subsequent treatment being in like manner pro- 
portionately large until the time of shipment ar- 
rives. In the former instance of natural wine, 
the strength would be about 24 degrees of 
Sikes. & 

1544. You mean of absolute natural wine?—Yes. 
I have given four instances, that would be in the 
first case. In the second wine you would ap- 
proximately arrive at 36 degrees; in the third 
you would get to 32 degrees; and in the last 
you would get to 38 degrees. I have got 
samples of the natural wine to which I have just 
alluded, and I think it most important that the 
gentlemen of the Committee should convince 
themselves that the natural port wine from the 
Douro is a most unacceptable commodity. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


1545. Is it acceptable to the people who live 
there ?—Yes, it is, but their taste let me tell you 
is not particularly refined (the Witness produced 
a sample of natural port wine). This wine is of 
the year 1866, and is therefore 13 years old. 
This is a natural wine produced by myself, and I 
can vouch that there is nothing added to that 
except the juice of the grape of the Douro. 


Chairman. 


_ 1546. What strength is that wine ?—I tested 
it this morning, and it tests 203 degrees. I like 
it myself, but it takes a very long time to mature, 
and it is a most wholesome wine, but the mischief 
is that there is no market for it. 

1547. Is ita wine of a very different character 
from that which is known as port wine ?—Yes. 


Mr. Jacob Bright. 


1548. It tastes rather like claret, does it not ?— 
Its flavour to my mind is between a hermitage 
and a claret. I have also brought a second 
sample of natural wine. They are both Upper 
Douro wines grown in the same vineyards, so as 
to compare one year with another, and to show 
the result as it were. 

1549. The first sample is wine of 1866, and 
therefore is 13 years old; the wine which you 
are now going to bring a sample of is wine of 
what year ?—Of the year 1872, therefore seven 
years old. 

Mr. Talbot. 


1550. The first one is imported at a shilling 
duty ?—Yes. . This wine (producing another 
sample) is 1872. A much better vintage, but a 
younger wine. 

Chairman. 


1551. They are both natural wines, and both 
from the same vineyard, but in different years? 
—Yes. 

Mr. Bazter. 


1552. Is it of the same strength?—No, this 
latter wine is stronger; this wine would be about 
24 degrees. 


pS 1553. Has 
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1543. Has this been matured in wood all that 
time ?—-No, this was bottled two years after the 
vintage ; the latter is a much finer wine. 


Chairman. ° 


1554. When was this 1872 wine bottled ?—It 
was bottled in 1875. Of course, it is not ready 
for drinking, but I think that the samples show 
you conclusively, that port wine of that nature 
has no market in Great Britain. In order to 
illustrate what alcoholised wines mean, I have 
brought another sample of 1872 vintage, made-in 
the same identical quinta where the last sample 
came from, and that was alcoholised in the modus 
which I described as No. 4. 


Mr. Phipps. 

1555. Is the sample which you wish to show 
us now fit for the market in Great Britain ?— 
Yes. 

. Mr. Jacob Bright. 

1556. What would this wine sell at per gallon? 
—It is quite as expensive as other port wine. 
A pipe of the must of this wine costs from-12 1. 
to 202 (The Witness produced unother sample.) 
This isa wine of 1872, alcoholised with two al- 
muda’s in the vintage. 


Chairman. 


1557. When you say in the vintage, you mean 
when you put it into the tonels ?—Yes. 


Mr. Bazter. 
1558. What is the strength of this last one ?— 
That would be when imported 38 degrees ; it is 
now about 35 degrees. 


Mr. Phipps. 


1559. There is an addition of something else 
besides spirit, is there not?—No, the sweetness 
that you perceive in the wine is simply due to the 
stopping of the fermentation. 


Chairman. 


1560. Have you anything further to-say about 
the alcoholisation of wines, or the manufacture of 
wines ?-—I must confess that in order to show the 


great effect of alcoholisation on wines, I wish to | 


show another sample. (The Witness produced 
another sample of wine.) ‘That is an older one, 
and is still richer than the last, although not alco- 
holised stronger than the former one, showing 
that in the body of the grape, and the quantity of 
saccharine during the vintage lies also the capital 
question of the wine, and not only in the alco- 
holisation. When I say the capital question, I 
mean to translate the French “ capiteux,” that is to 
say, the intoxicating power in port wines as in any 
other wine, does not only lie in the alcohol but 
also in the ethers, which are created and formed 
in the wine during its progress, and therefore 
this 1868 wine which I have produced will illus- 
trate that splendidly. 

1561. Is that wine from the same vineyard ?— 
No, it is from the vineyard close by; but that 
does not matter. 


Mr. Fwart,’ 


1562. Is there nothing but spirit added to this 
1872 wine?—-Nothing whatever. (The Witness 
produced another sample.) This sample of 1868 
wine in alcoholic strength is the same as the 
other, and it is alcoholised in the same way as the 
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Mr. Ewari—continued. 
1872, wine, but it is much sweeter, and it is 
richer, although it has no more alcohol than the — 
other, showing that it is the inate quality in the — 
wine which determines its richness and not the © 
alcoholisation only. 


Mr. Talbot. 


1563. You mean that it may be rich but not 
sweet ?—That is just what I mean to convey. 


Chairman. 


1564. When you have applied this alcohol in 
the first instance in the tonel, do you after the 
lapse of a certain number of months, bring down 
your wine to Villa Nova ?—Yes. 

1565, And you add im various doses some 
three, or four, or five dashes of spirit, and by 
that time the wine is matured and fit for ship- 
ment ?—Quite so. 

1566. With regard to those doses of spirits 
which you add, does not a great deal depend 
upon the condition of the must and the manner 
in which the farmer has treated his grapes, and 
the way he has gathered his grapes ?—If the 
vinificator has done his duty in simultaneously 
fermenting his grapes, the alcoholisation need not 
be very lar¢e. Ifyou allude to defectiveiy fer- 
mented wines, of course the alcoholisation is 
required to secure those wines which would be 
subject to vinous diseases, unless they were 
secured by extra alcohol. ; 

1567. Then you add your alcohol, not for the - 
purpose of making a brandied wine, but for the 
purpose of arresting fermentation ?—For arrest- 
ing fermentation, and securing the wine so that 
it shall not turn sour in the future. 

1568. Therefore upon the degree of fermenta- 
tion in the must will depend the sweetness of the 
wine ?—Quite so. 

1569. So that if the fermentation was not 
checked that wine would be a much drier wine 
than it is when the fermentation is checked by 
the introduction of spirit?—Yes, as proved just 
now. by the samples that we have tasted. © 

1570. As soon as you have sufficiently checked 
the fermentation, do you consider the port wine 
to be matured ?—Quite so. Allow me to state 
further, that the shippers puts as little brandy 
as possible into the wine, because alcohol in 
Portugal is expensive, and every drop added 
reduces the vinosity, and consequently the value 
of the commodity. 

1571. There is a great deal of value attached, 
is there not, to the deep rich red colour of wine ? 
—There is. And that is one of the reasons why 
the Lower Douro farmer, having a want of colour 
in his wine, uses the Upper Douro wine to im- 
part colour; and if he does not do that the ship- 
per does it at Villa Nova. 

1572. You told us the other day that in mak- 
ing port wine, you mix in a certain proportion’ 
the whiteand thered grape?—I believe, according 


' to the testimony of my confreres, whom I con- 


sulted yesterday, I have rather overstated the 
quantity of white grapes used for that purpose. 

1573. The red colour, I suppose, is mainly 
derived from the red grape ?—Quite so. 

1574. Therefore if there was a large infusion 
of white grape, the wine would not have the red 
colour which you prize so much ?—It is a very 
curious fact that you do not get so much colour 
out of the husk of the red grape, unless you 
have a certain addition of white grape to ferment 

Mvmt with 
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| with it, and probably it is to be accounted 

' for, because the saccharine contained in the 
white grapes turns to alcohol so much’ more 

_ yeadily than the saccharine contained in the red 

"grape, and that aleohol acts on the husks of the 

_ red grapes during the beginning of fermentation, 
extracting more colour at an earlier period, and 
therefore imparting to the wine more colour 
than the wine would have derived exclusively 
from red grapes. I think that is a practical fact, 
The finest quinta that. I work, namely, the Bom 
Retiro quinta, where there is not one single 
white grape grown, still the produce of that 
quinta is always smaller m colour than the 
quintas where a certain admixture of white 
grapes takes place in the fermenting vats. 

1575. Is it not a fact, at all events, that really 
so much importance was attached to the rich 
dark deep hue of the wine, that some consider- 
able extent of dyeing materials were used with a 
view of producing that colour when it was not 
naturally produced ?—I have never known any 
other dyeing material being used in the Douro 
except elderberries; a practice which I abom- 
inate, and, I am glad to say, the whole trade do 
the same at the present time, and the only use 
that the elderberry, to my knowledge, is put to 


_ at the present moment is for exportation to Spain 


where the light wines ‘are devoid of colour, and 
where the elderberry grown upon the Douro 
is largely employed in giving colour to the 
wine. 

1576. You do not believe that there is any 
adulteration or any admixture -of elderberry in 
the wine that is grown in the: Douro district ?— 
If there is anything left of that old practice, it 
may be amongst some old fashioned farmers 
whose idea it is that he still imparts merit to his 


wine, whilst in ‘reality by domg so he reduces — 


the value of his commodity. 

1577. The practice was once in use ?—Yes, to 
a great extent. ; Et 

1578. I believe that after the abolition of the 
old Oporto Wine Company, which was about 
1833, the cultivation of the elderberry increased 
very much in the Douro district ?—I believe so, 
and afterwards it was considered so bad for ‘the 


quality of the wine, that it was completely aban- ~ 


doned, and is so now practically. 

1579. You are aware that it has been stated 
in reports of an official character, for instance, 
in a report.of Mr., now Lord Lytton, that that 
practice has still been going on within the last 
few years?—All I can:say about that is that if 
it is still going on it proves the absurd stupidity 
of the vinificators who-employ it, because the 
flavour of the elderberry is abominable in com- 
parison with the flavour of the dried grape, and 
therefore the elderberry not having a fine flavour 
can only impart a vicious flavour to the com- 

 modity of wine. But I maintain stoutly that 
_ the elderberry adulteration (for you call it by 
_ the proper name) has ceased'so far as the Douro 
‘is concerned. 

1680. Is. there no adulteration of .any other 
kind at all practised, do you think ?—Not to my 
knowledge; not with port wine. 

1581. There was, | believe a large use made 
of a nectar called yellow geropiga?—You :can 
scarcely call the application of geropiga an 
adulteration, because geropiga is made of grape 
| juice, stopped in the fermentation by large 
quantities of alcohol, and it is added to wine 
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as brought down to Villa Nova, which has 
fermented too much, and therefore it has be- 
come too dry for the purposes of the market. 
Geropiga is:added by the shipper in his store 
in order to return to the wine that saccharine 
which through too much fermentation for his 


purposes the wine had lost previously, and 


therefore I should scarcely call the application 
of geropiga an adulteration, although I personally 
have a great aversion to its application. 

1582. Is it applied very largely ?—Yes. 

1583. Is there any truth about the use of log- 
wood ?—It is the absurdest fancy possible that 
logwood could have any good in it for the pur- 
poses of human food, and therefore it is not-of 
any use in making port wine. 

1584. You admit that once there was the use 
of the elderberry, and you say that still geropiga 
is applied, but you say that the idea of logwood 
being used to tincture port wine is absolutely 
chimerical ?— Quite so. Perhaps I might be 
allowed to say that when. I used the word 
“largely ” with ‘reference to geropiga, I wish to 
call the attention of the gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee to this, that the word “largely” applied 
simply to the practice being largely resorted to, 
but not to a very large quantity of geropiga 
being used. One-tenth would be the outside 
that aman would apply to a dry wine in order 
to make it palatable for the consumer in Great 
Britain. 

1585. What is the amount of proof spirit con- 
tained in this geropiga ?—It must be very large, 
you may safely say that it contains 50 degrees of 
Sikes. 

1586. What do you call “refreshing” wines ? 
——“ Refreshing” wines is a term applied to the 
operation of adding young wine to old wine, and 
it is generally done, because for some reason or 
other the old wine is not so perfect as it ought 
to have been, and therefore wine is added 
which contains ingredients which the old wine 
has lost. 

1587. Is there practically any wine that is un- 
refreshed ?—Certainly. 

1588. And does that come into the market ?— 
Yes, certainly. 

1589. Then it would be a misrepresentation 
to say that unrefreshed wine loses body and 
colour ?—Certainly ; not one of the wines which 
the Committee have tasted has been refreshed, 
and therefore you can judge for yourselves. 


Mr. Phipps. | 


1590. By the merchant there has been nothing 
added to it since it was first alcoholised ?—No, 
no other wine. 


1591. Nor spirit either ?—That does not apply | 


to refreshing. 


Mr. Talbot. 


1592. I understand by the term refreshing 
wine, you do not mean wine that refreshes others 
but wine that is refreshed ?—Quite so. 


Chairman. 


1593. The wine which you describe as having 
gone through these processes is a wine which 
you consider to be a marketable article ? — 
Quite so. 

1594. What would you say the cost per pipe 
of the must of that wine before it has gone 
through that process, and is imported, might be 
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on the average ?—From 127. to 20/. per pipe in 
ordinary years in the Upper Douro. 

1595. That is the must before it is put in the 
tonel ?—Yes. 

1596. Therefore the difference between the 
cost of the must and the cost to you of a pipe at 
Villa Nova before it is shipped, would also re- 
present the amount of labour and exertion, and 
the cost of the spirit which is added to it in the 
interval to make it a merchantable article ?— 
Yes. 

1597. What is the spirit that you employ, is 
it Portuguese spirit ?— Most of the shippers pur- 
chase common wine in the Douro and make their 
own spirit, and that is the spirit that we all use 
for alcoholising* the finer wines that are shipped 
from Oporto 

1598. You mean that itis a spirit distilled from 
Portuguese wine ?—-Yes. , 

1599. What is the average strength of that 
spirit ?—From 10 degrees to 12 degress Tessa ; 
that is to say, about 10 degrees Tessa, or about 
12 degrees over proof, and therefore the result 
of 10 degrees is 112 degrees Sikes, and of 
11 Tessa about 122 degrees Sikes. 

1600. What is the cost of that per gallon ?— 
It varies considerably. At the present time a 
pipe of fine Douro spirit is worth from 40 /. to 
45/. Ihave known spirit as low as 157., and I 
have known it as high as 80 /. 

1601. On an average per gallon, how much 
would it be?—It is like pig-iron, there is no 
average price for pig-iron, it is according to the 
market. 

1602. You say that you have known it up to 
80/., but that would be very rarely, I suppose ? 
—Yes, rarely, certainly. 

1603. Would 45 J. be a fair average ?—Yes, I 
think so. 

1604. Have you ever used anything else with 
the Portuguese spirits?—We tried in the year 
1865, and alcoholised our wines with Berlin 
spirits, and upon 200 pipes that we thus treated, 
we made a loss of 10 /. per pipe, and so having 
burnt our fingers, we have left it alone since. I 
may say that this Berlin spirit isa potato spirit, 


and that it is the cleanest alcohol known in the 


world. 

1605, Are German spirits not imported con- 
siderably into Portugal? — Yes, and so are 
British spirits, but they are not used for the finer 
wines. 

1606. Is German spirit used in the manu- 
facture of port wine ?—I should say very rarely, 
because it does not pay ; it would be better for 
the port wine merchant to pay 802. a pipe for 
wine spirit, than to employ imported spirits. 
There is a great deal of German spirit and 
British corn spirit imported into both Lisbon 
and Oporto, and itis mostly used by people who 
consider that by mixing it in smaller or larger 
proportions of wine spirit, they can get an extra 
price out of it; but the wine shippers, par- 
ticularly those who ship to this country, know 
better, and make their own. Therefore the largest 
quantity of these spirits imported into Portugal 
are used for common purposes, for wines which 
are called “ consumo” wines, which are drank in 
the vendas or drinking shops of Oporto, Lis- 
bon, and throughout the country. Those spirits 
are more used for the commoner wines, where 
quality is a secondary consideration, and where 
it is necessary to produce a cheap article for ex- 
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portation to the Brazils, South America, Africa, — 
&e. 

1607. The cheap article that you make for 
exportation to the Brazils is a low-class port 
wine ?—Yes, a low-class port wine. : 

1608. Is that a wine in which you use largely 
geropiga?—Geropiga may be used, but it cannot 
possibly be used in large quantities, because the 
geropiga is an expensive articie, and for a low 
article it is almost impossible to employ much 
geropiga, it is too valuable. 

1609. With regard to the value of these offi- 
cial tests which were made by the experts who 
were sent out by the Government of this country, 
to inquire into the character of the alcoholic, 
the strength of the wines in 1861, which have 
been always appealed to asa voucher for the 
fact that the division which is now made of 26 
degrees, is adegree of division which fairly draws 


_ the line between natural and artificial wines; do 


you consider that those tests were made in a 
manner which gaye satisfaction to the trade with 
regard to the character of the articles that were 
examined into being in a condition fit for the 
market ?—I think not completely. 

1610. In what respect not completely ?—JI 
believe that those men tested musts which were 
not fully fermented, and therefore they did not 
allow for the full quantity of alcohol. 

1611. If you had the dates of the vintages of 
those wines, I suppose by looking at them, you,. 
as a practical man, and those in your trade, must 
have been the best parties to know whether those 
wines were fairly matured?—A committee of 
foreign gentlemen arriving in a wine-producing 
country, have only to rely upon the data given 
to them by the grower of the wine, which they 
subjected to tests. I know from my experience 
of Portuguese wine growers, that they could 
never have given them any samples but the 
samples of young wine, and therefore it is of 
course presumable that the wines had not com- 
pleted their vinous fermentation. 

1612. How do you know that they were young 
wines, have you got the dates from the mer- , 
chants ?—I have not got the date handy. 

1613. There was an exhibition to which, no 
doubt, your attention was called, namely, the 
International Exhibition cf Wine in 1874?— 
Yes. 

1614. And there were a good many samples 
brought there, and those samples were operated 
upon, with the apparent result, that many of those 
wines were of a very large alcoholic strength ; 
would you say that that examination gave you a 
fair view of the strength of merchantable Portu- 
guese wines ?—I know a great deal about that 
Exhibition of 1874, because I was requested by 
the Portuguese Government, previous to the re- 


_ presentatives arriving, to take charge of the wines, 


and I had a great deal to do with it. I can assure 
you that the test that was made, and the informa- 
tion gathered from those samples of Portuguese 
wines in the Exhibition of 1874, was complete 
nonsense, so far as the result was concerned, 
because they tested: musts and tested sour wines, 
and the whole thing was perfectly useless, and to 
build thereupon, is perfectly out of the question. 
Most of the wines in that hot cellar went sour, 
fermented, or became sparkling, and were per- 
fectly denaturalised, and therefore your alcoholic 
test would practically have no result whatever in 
that case. ‘Then those gentlemen, the testers, 
committed 


is aad 


Chairman—continued. 


committed another great mistake: they said in 


their report, We have tested so many natural 


F- wines, and so many alcoholised wines; but nobod y 


could tell that. How could they tell which were 
natural wines and which were alcoholised wines. 


It is putting the horse behind the cart. 


1615. Do you mean to say that it is not 
possible to discriminate when you are operating 
upon a specimen of wine, whether the alcohol 


_ that is in it has been artificially added, whether 


it is extraneous, or whether it has been developed 


by the wine ?—Nobody can tell. 


1616. Then as regards the tests made at the 
International Exhibition of 1874, you entirely 
and absolutely repudiate those tests as being of 
any value for guidance with regard to the article 
of wine ?—Absolutely. 

1617. Is there anything else that you wish to 
say with regard to those tests at the Exhibition? 
—They do not even deserve to be mentioned ; 
they are not worth the ink that they were printed 
with, ‘That is the only thing that I have to say 
about them. 

1618. You have told us already quite enough 
to show that in the nature of things there is 
nothing which would make it impossible to grow 
wine in the Douro district, which would keep 
sound without an admixture of brandy, but that 
those wines are wines that are altogether different 
in type and character from the wine which is 
known as port wine ?—Quite so; I would like to 
mention here that it has been the general belief 
that port wines would not keep without al- 
cohol. 

1619. You say, I think, that the strength of 
those purely natural wines is below 26 degrees ; 


averaging about 24 degrees or 25 degrees ?—I 


beg your pardon; I did not answer that. I 
shewed you two samples of wine, one 203 de- 
grees, and the other 24 degrees; but I have had 
wines in my possession, fermented in the Douro, 
which haye risen over 26 degrees. 

1620. You do not think that 26 degrees wou ld 
be a fair limit for wines with no alcohol in them, 
except that which has been generated by the 
wine itself?—Certainly not; but I do not mean 
to say that the excess is great for the Douro; 
whereas if you question me about Spanish wines: 
I should have to give evidence of very different 
strength. 

1621. You consider that Spanish wines develope 
a higher degree of alcoholic contents ?—A very 
much higher degree. 

1622. Without any admixture of extraneous 
spirit ?—Quite so. 

1623. You know, do-you not, that it is generally 
believed that those Douro wines, with only pre- 
sence of spirit naturally generated, will not keep 
sound for any length of time ?—Quite so. All 
of my confréres that have spoken to me used to 
call my attention to the great difficulty of pre- 
serving those wines, and, with the exception of 
three or four men that I have known in the 
Douro, even amongst the wine shippers of Oporto, 

it was believed that I should not succeed in pre- 

serving those wines. However, I do not think I 
can give a better proof of the capability of pre- 
serving port wines in their natural state to per- 
fection, than the two samples which I have had 
the honour of putting before the Committee. 

1624. Were you the first person, to your 
knowledge, who has tried to manufacture those 
wines entirely without alcohol ?—No. 
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1625. What is the oldest date that you can 
fix with regard to wines having been made with- 
out alcohol, to your knowledge ?—I cannot give 
you proof, but my conviction is that during the 
Methuen Treaty of 1703, the port wines then 
consumed in this country, and which competed 
with, and thoroughly beat, the French wines out 
of the market, were nothing but natural ports. 

1626. What leads you to that conclusion ?— 
From the quantity that people could consume, 
namely,the two bottle men, or,as Ihave sometimes 
heard, the three bottle men, and the old traditions 
that I have often heard in the Douro respecting 
the alcoholiastion, and when it was commenced, 
and also some old bottled port wines that [ have 
come across, called 1789, and so on, which were 
perfectly sound, and which, to my knowledge, 
must have been natural wines when put into 


bottle. 


1627. Do you know anything about the ex- 
periment which was made, I presume, before 
your time, by Baron Forrester, with regard to 
making wines without any alcohol ?—Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

1628. That would be a precise definite date ? 
—Yes, but not only the late Baron Forrester, 
who was one of the most progressive men I ever 
knew in his business, but also Mr. Robert Wood- 
house, made natural wines with success, so much 
so that I have got some of it left of the vintage 
of 1842 which is perfectly sound, but even a 
natural port wine of that age is perfectly un- 
marketable in Great Britain. 

1629. We have evidence that you have got 
wine which, at all events, can be proved to be 13 
years old, and which has had no spirit added to 
it extraneously ?—Quite so. 

1630. What do you consider to be the pro- 
perties that ensure the preservation of wine ?— 
The great thing, in order that the wine may pre- 
serve its beauty and its soundness, of course, is 
that the wine from the beginning shall be simul- 
taneously fermented. By saying “ simultaneously 
fermented,” I mean that we must follow in the 
Douro what the French are doing in France, 
where all good vinificators gather their grapes in 
one day, and ferment them that day. In the Douro 
a bad system has prevailed of fermenting the 
grapes all together in one day, which we will say, 
they having been gathered during four or five 
days. The consequence is, that the grapes 
being kept in a heap, the lower grapes burst, 
that liquid ferments, and the atoms that are then 
formed become wine; whereas the grapes upon 
the top are smashed later, and their atoms are 
only making wine in the heat of fermentation, 
whilst the atoms primitively produced at the 
bottom of the vat are fermenting putridly, and 
this putrid fermentation, even if commenced only 
in a very small degree in a mass of wine, is 
sufficient to destroy it; and that is at the bottom 
of people having generally the prevalent idea 
that when wines are naturally fermented they 
will not keep. It is the stupidity of the farmer 
in the Douro, who does not know that simul- 
taneous fermentation is the essential thing to 
make wine keep. 

1631. There is another property, that is tannin, 
which is essential in the protection of wine ?— 
Tannin is contained in every red wine; the 
darker the wine the more the tannin. ‘Tannin 
goes together with alcohol to preserve any wine. 
The only wine where the tannin is not years 
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for the preservation of it is white wine, which 
contains a very small proportion. But when we 
speak of the natural wines of the Douro, of course, 
we speak of red wines, and those containing such 
a large quantity of tannin, very much larger 
than any French wine, it is a perfect absurdity 
to talk of the necessity of alcoholising those 
wines for their preservation. There is no wine 
in the world grown that has such strong re- 
sisting power as natural wine grown in the 
Douro. 

1632. Therefore it is not anything inherent to 
the nature of that natural port which prevents 
its finding a market, but it is that there is no 
taste for it; is that peculiar to this country, or 
is it general ?—It is general. I have tried those 
wines all over the world, but they find no favour, 
because they have got an enormous amount of 
tannin, and in consequence of that enormous 
amount of tannin, they require a great many 
years to be kept, both in wood and in bottle, for 
its precipitation to take place. Then I do believe 


_ that they will become very beautiful wines ; but 


they take a very long time. 

1633. Do you consider that the wine which 
you have alluded to of 1789, which you drunk, 
was originally the kind of wine which you have 
now shown to the Committee ?—Quite so. And 
not only that vintage, but I remember another 
of 1802, which was distinct in its character, 
being a natural wine, at least as far as anybody 
can judge by the palate, because it is impossible 
perfectly to determine whether a wine is ab- 
solutely unalcoholised or not, without you have 
a positive knowledge of it from the beginning. | 

1634. To leave those wines which you say are 
not marketable, and to come to wines which are 
marketable wines, which are alcoholised according 
to what you consider to be the necessities of the 


grapes, they contain a very higk strength, do’ 


they not, at least those that are brought into this 
country ?—I believe that in many instances they 
are alcoholised a little too much; but you would 
presume that the shippers would in their own 
interest only alcoholise just as much as necessary, 
because for every gallon of the alcohol which 


they add to their wine, as I said before, they lose | 


value. 

1635. You are, of course, perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the fact that there is a limit, and 
that up to 42 degrees of strength, wine can be 
brought at a duty of half-a-crown to this 
country ?—Yes. ay 

1636. Do you consider that port wine that is 
marketable in this country, and which is de- 
mandeé in this country, can be brought in under 
42 degrees, or, we will say, under 40 degrees of 
strength? —I think so; but many of the 


principal houses that compete with my house 
are not of that opinion. I am individual in that 
opinion. 


1637. Are you of opinion that wine in a con- . 


dition which is marketable in this country, can 
be brought in under 40 degrees?—Most cer- 
tainly. ) 

1638. Not only marketable, but do you think 
it would find a ready market in this country 
under 40 degrees ?—Quite so. 

1639. From your knowledge of the wine 
trade, do you think that wines under 40 degrees 
have been imported largely into this country, 
and are being imported into this country ?—Most 
certainly. My opinion is, that the average of 
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Chairman—continued. 
port wine that is imported into this country is 
under 38 degrees. — vay a 

1640. Could you give a little more fully the 
reasons that you have for believing that a large 
proportion of port wine is imported under 38 
degrees? I was intimately acquainted with 
Mr. Johnston, the late Chief Inspector of Gaugers 
of Customs, and I got from him a great deal of 
information. I remember distinctly he told me 
that the average of port wine introducew:nto this 
country was less than 38 degrees, and I can like- 
wise remember his telling me that in the case of 
sherry it was less than 37 degrees. 

1641. You told us, did you not, that port wine 
was made in different types and styles, according 
to the country for which it is intended ?—There 
is not such a great difference in that as one 
would imagine. The taste has equalised itself 
in a great measure throughout the last 20 years. 
Through the great facilities for travelling, wine 
consumers go from one country to another, and, 
therefore, tastes are much more equalised than 
they were in former years. When I commenced 
business I know there was a special type for 
Russia, and there was a special type for England; 
but it seems that they have vanished, probably 
through the influence: of railways and travelling. 
Tastes seem to have equalised themselves im 
sundry countries. 

1642. Do you mean to say that a taste has 
grown in other countries for stronger wine, or 
that a taste has grown in this country for less © 
strong wine ?—I should rather be of the latter 
opinion. : 

1643. You are not quite positive upon the 
point, I suppose, therefore you would still say 
that in this country, with regard to port wine, at 
least there is a call for rather stronger wine than 
there is in other countries ?—It is really a matter 
of opinion; I should think so, but not a very 
great distinction. 

1644. You said just now, that you thought a 
large proportion of the wine that came from 
Oporto into this country was about 38 degrees; 
you trade largely with various other countries, 
and I think you mentioned Sweden and Holland 
as countries to which you export a good deal of 
port wine?—Yes. . 

1645. In those countries the strength at which 
wine is admissible is, I believe, 37 degrees ?— 
Yes, quite so, 21 per cent., equal to 37 degrees. 

1646. Do you manufacture your wines at all 
specially for those countries ?—No. . 

1647. I suppose you are not the only house at 
Oporto that deals with those countries ?—Cer- 
tainly not. I took the opportunity of asking a 
friend of mine the strength of four of his leading 
port wines, and he perfectly agreed with me that 
it is not necessary to have those wines so highly 
His 4472. wine, which was tested 
only two months after being landed, was 35% 
degrees; his 48/. wine tested 36 degrees; his 
511 wine tested 35 degrees; and his 64 1. wine 
tested 36 degrees; and the test is Sikes’. This 
shows clearly that it is not only our house who 
could do with 37 degrees, but it was a person in 
one of the largest houses who told me this. 

1648. I suppose you are not by any means: 
the only house that does trade with countries that 
have 37 degrees as the maximum ?—Certainly 
not. 

1649. Do you test your wines accurately and 
carefully ?—Yes, as accurately as it is possible. 

1650. Do 


Chairman—continued, 


¥ 1650. Do you find any difficulties in those 


countries with the admission of your wines?— 
Very rarely, except the people in our stores have 
committed mistakes. There is no difficulty in 
shipping port wines, or sherries either, under the 
37 degrees. 

1651. You mean that you do trade with Swe- 
den and Holland largely, and you find that 37 
degrees is a figure at which you can readily and 
freely introduce port wine?—Quite so. But 
will you allow me here to mention my conviction 
that the alcoholic scale as applied to the duties 
on wine isan invention perfectly useless. 

1652. Is there anything in the climates of those 
countries of Holland and Sweden which should 
make it likely that lightly alcoholised wine would 
keep there better and longer than with us, so 


that there might be a market for lightly alco- 


+ 


holised wines, which of late has not existed in 
this country ?—There is nothing of the kind. 

1653. Therefore, as a merchant and a man of 
practical experience, you would have no hesita- 
tion in introducing wines into this country ex- 
actly the same as those which you introduce into 
the countries where 37 degrees is the maximum 
for the admission of wine ?—Quite so. 

1654. Of course the primary fermentation 
determines the sweetness of port wine ?—Yes. 

1655. And, therefore, the drier wine needs less 
fortification ?—Quite so. 

1656. I presume I am correct in saying that 
the drier wine which has completed its fermenta- 
tion, may be considered to be a healthier wine? 
—I think so. 

1657. And a sounder wine ?— No, not sounder; 
the one may be quite as sound as the other, but 
the drier is healthier wine. 

1658. To produce such healthier wine it would 
be necessary that the Douro farmer should 
ferment his wine more thoroughly ?— Quite so. 

1659. And in order to make him do that you 
‘would have to make him modify his mode of 
cultivation ?—I think that a very just remark, 
but you know very well the great difficulty that 
exists in leading agricultural men. 

1660. It would necessitate a modification in 
his manner of treating or cultivating the grape? 
—Yes, certainly, and more particularly in his 
change of the vines which produce the present 


_~ strongly embodied tannoidic grapes which are so 


a! 


ag 
m 


‘ ' always 


essentially necessary to produce the present port 
wine. . 

1661. You admitted just now that it is a diffi- 
cult matter to induce a husbandman, whether 
cultivating the grape or cultivating anything 
else, to modify his traditional mode of cultiva- 
tion ?—Extremely difficult. 

1662. But as you consider it essential that he 
should modify his mode of cultivation in order to 
produce that healthier wine, what inducement 


_ do you think would be likely to make him improve 


the cultivation of it; what prospect have you to 
hold out to him to induce him to do so?—It is 
rather a difficult question to answer, but I should 
isay that the first difficulty in his way is the 
enormous number of Tintas grapes that he has 
t. If he were to cut them down and replace 
them with the fine Burgundy kinds, he might 
_ possibly produce, after six or eight-years, a wine 
which would be acceptable in this country with- 
out alcoholisation, but you are aware that those 
changes in the sundry countries of Europe have 
required centuries, and, therefore, I 
~ 0.82. . 
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believe that it would be a very difficult matter 
to deal with. 

1663. This question of improvement in culti- 
vation involves labour and exertion, and involves 
a great outlay of capital; can you think 
of any extraneous inducement which would 
at all give as it were a fillip to those who are 
now producing the raw material, with a view to 
being able to produce that better article to which 
you point ?—1] do not see one at all. 

1664. You do not think that anything reducing 
the cost of the article in the foreign market would 
have any effect in stimulating the activity of the 
wine producers in the Douro?—I beg your 
pardon, I did not mean that; I believe that with 
cheaper duties in this country, the making of 
wine in the Douro would be immensely stimu- 
lated. 

1665. You think that if by some change in the 
duty on the article, foreign markets, or we will 
say English markets, could be opened at a lower 
cost that would be likely to stimulate great 
exertion and great activity for the improvement 
of the manufacture ?—Quite so. 

1666. The other point to consider is whether 
that reduced price in the market would lead to a 
larger sale, because if it does not lead to a larger 
sale, there would be no ‘incentive to the produc- 
tion of a better article; what is your opinion 


Mr, 
Feuerheerd. 
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upon that point ?—My belief is that if there were - 


lower duties for strong wines in this country, the 
Douro would participate to a very great extent, 
but only after years. You will have Spanish 
wines coming in, and South Portugal wines 
coming in, in imitation of port wines, and a very 
good thing too, because you have got the million 
to study, and the million will drink only that 
which they know, and that which they like. 

-1667. You therefore think that a larger con- 
sumption, and therefore a larger sale of the 
article, port, in this country would only come about 
in the course of time ?-—The word time is very 
indefinite ; I meant that it would begin imme- 
diately, but it would show itself in the Douro to 
any large extent only in time. 

1668. But you think that there would be a 
prompt increase in the consumption of wine 
coming from Portugal ?—Most distinctly so. 

1669. And not only from Portugal, but also we 
will say from the Peninsula ?—I have read the 
Returns that you havehad given in by gentlemen 
from the Customs and from the Excise, who were 
of opinion that if the duties were lowered there 
would be no larger consumption of sherry and 
port. Upon my word it is almost incredible to 
hear such a thing as that. If those gentlemen 
had only taken a Paliamentary Paper which I 
have in my hand, which was published in 1859, 
and read it at pages 71 and 72, they would have 
found what our forefathers, and what their 
forefathers, found to be the case, namely, that in 
1781 when the duty on wine was reduced from 
8s. 9d. to 4s. 6d. the consumption of wine in 
Great Britain increased by 900 per cent. 


Mr. Mulholland. 

1670. In how many years was that increase ? 
--In- eight years, taking the maximum, but 
I think we ought to say five years. Then 
again, there is another most remarkable in- 
increase which those gentlemen have overlooked, 
and it almost sounds to me like a thing which is 
perfectly inexplicable that they sbould have over- 

M 2 looked 
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looked their own figures. I have made a little 
extract, which, if it is not too long, I will just 
read the most salient points of. Portugal, in the 
five years from 1856 to 1860, imported into this 
country at the high rate of duty of 5s. 9d., on 
an average to 2,110,000 gallons. The duty was 
reduced, and immediately the five years that 
follow show an increase of 25 per cent.; and 10 
years later that increase rises to about 7( per 
cent. ‘The statistics show that Portugal then 
sent to us 3,500,000 gallons of wine. With regard 
to Spain, before the duty was reduced in 1860, 
in the previous five years they sent us 2,840,000 
gallons; but immediately after the reduction. of 
the duty in thenext following five years, we see that 
the consumption increased to 4,550,000 gallons; 
and ten years later the average of the five years 
from 1871 to 1875 gets up to 6,850,000 ; therefore, 
not only doubling, but more than doubling. 
But here is a most remarkable thing that they 
should have overlooked France. From France, 
previous to the reduction of the duty, in the five 


years from 1856 to 1860, the average was 720,000,» 


gallons; in 1861 to 1865 the average was 
2,200,000 gallons, three times as much. Then, 
ten years later, the average was 5,000,000. 
With regard to other countries, Italy and Aus- 
tralia, I do not think it necessary to consider 
them in this argument. Coe 

1671. Did that involve auy decrease in the 
consumption of spirits ?—Quite the reverse ; the 
consumption of spirits has been constantly in- 
creasing in this country. I hope that I shall be 
asked some questions about the proportions by- 
and-bye. 

Chairman. 

1672. Therefore, you distinctly join issue with 
the opinion of those officials who said that there 
would not be a glass more of Spanish wine ever 
drunk than at present?—Iit is most absurd to 
uphold such an idea. If you say that we cannot 
calculate it I quite agree with you, but wecan com- 
pute it, and in my own mind I have made a com- 
putation by which I can show to anybody who 
goes a little con amore into the question, that if 
we had a shilling duty in this country, and did 
away with the alcoholic test, which I say is an 
abomination and a stupid invention, as well as an 
injustice, I believe if we do away with that, we 
shall consume in this country wines to an infi- 
nitely larger extent than we do at the present 
moment. My computation is to this effect, that 
within ‘ten years the consumption of wine in this 
country, if the duty be a shilling per gallon, will 
be more than 40,000,000 gallons per year, and to. 
any enlightened mind, I believe I can prove that 
that must be the result. 

1673. You stated that in the event of a modi- 
fication of the duties, although you thought it 
would take time to increase the consumption of 
port wine, there are wines from Portugal or from 
the Peninsula that would come in?—Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

1674. I think you said that the superabundance 
of tannin in port operated as a bar to the greater 
appreciation of the wine ?—Certainly. 

1675. The reduction of the duty in England 
would not therefore affect the dislike of people to 
wine of that character ?—No. 

1676. Then the presence of tannin might be a 
bar to the larger consumption of wines of that 
character, and to any great development of a 
taste for that wine ?—Yes, certainly. 
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Chairman—continued. _ 

1677. But you think that there are lightly 
alcoholised wines from the Peninsula that are 
likely to come in ?-—Yes, certainly. 

1678. With regard to that point, is it not the 
fact that many of those wines already come in 
under the existing duty, speaking now not of port 
wine, but of the lightly alcoholised wines of the 
Peninsula?—Yes; but if you consult the Customs’ 
returns, you will find that there is a very small 
quantity of wine of that description coming in. 
If you would be kind enough to let me have the 
Return from the Custom House that was handed 
to the Committee, at a glance I could answer it, 
and call your attention to a lot of questions 
upon it. ae 

1679. You said with regard to that point that 
you owned vineyards in Portugal, but not in 
the Douro district ?—Yes. 

1680. Where are those ?—In the Beira, about 
30 miles away from the Douro district. 

1681. Are those wines of a port character ?— 
No. 

1682. Are those wines at all likely to enter 
the market here ?—No, I do not think so; they 
are far too common; they are consumed by our 
own working men. They are about the same 
strength as French wines. 

1683. Then youdo not contemplate that that 
wine will come into this country ?—No. 

1684. Are there not other wines in Portugal 
which used at one time to come into this country, 
and which were known in this country; but 
which, however, have fallen out of use ?--You 
are alluding to wines grown in the neighbour- 
hood of Lisbon, the Brucellas, the Cadafaes, the 
Colares, and so on.. 

1685. Those wines did come in at one time, 
and there was a considerable consumption of 
them, was there not ?—I believe the consumption 
of those wines was greatly injured by the high 
duties in this country. 

1686. But those wines are wines of low alco- 
holic strength, are they not?—Partly so, but 
partly they are slightly alcoholised. 

1687. What would be the average strength of 
those wines?—I should imagine that Colares 
generally comes in ata shilling duty. I should 
say at about 24 degrees or 25 degrees. 

1688. The Colares is a wine which has never 
entered largely into consumption here; but there 
was a wine which was well known in this coun- 
try, called Lisbon wine ?—Yes, but what you 
call Lisbon was a good, honest, white wine, grown 
in the neighbourhood of Lisbon, and treated in a 
similar way to Madeira, and slightly alcoholised ; 
but really I am sorry to say that wine did 
not merit-much the favour which was bestowed 
upon it at the time. I believe that better wines 
took the place of Lisbon, and very properly 


so, as the Lisbon that had been so long intro- 


duced into this country, always had a nasty 


sort of common flavour, but the finer wines 


shipped here from Lisbon, called Arintho-Bru- 
cellas, and Cadafaes, and some others of that sort, 
were extremely fine wines, and they have no 
business to be shut- out by other competitions ; 
but what has caused them to disappear I am 
ignorant of. I presume that we must again put 
that on the back of those gentlemen at the 
Custom House, and it must be the high duties 
that have caused them to go out of use. 

1689. What is the average cost per pipe of 
those wines?—It varies considerably, but I 


r 
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should imagine that the average price would be 
about 30/. a pipe of Lisbon wine, and the aver- 
,age of port would be something similar. 

1690. What is the average alcholic strength of 
those wines?—Lisbon wine, I should imagine, 
was from 32 degrees to 34 degrees. . 

1691. So that they would be over 26 degrees? 

—Yes. 
1692. But they would, therefore, as regards 
duty, really stand on a par; they would not be 
handicapped as against port, but they would be 
of lower alcoholic strength ?—Quite so. 

1693. Does not that rather show that the pub- 
lic taste is not in favour of those low alcoholised 
wines of the Peninsula?—That may be so, but 
it is a very difficult question to ascertain. I 
should like you to consult somebody else about 
that ; I am not quite certain on the subject. 

1694. There is one thing,’I believe, which you 
are quite clear about, and that is that those wines 

will stand being carried into this country, and 
that they would be able to keep ?—Perfectly so. 

1695. And you know of no inherent reason of 
deterioration on the part of those wines to 
account for the fact of their having gone out of 
eonsumption?—I can only put it once more on 
the back of the duties, because those wines were 
worth about 202. say 20 years back, and the 
duty on them here was 35/. per pipe, conse- 
quently 175 per cent. ad valorem. 

1696. And that was the duty when those wines 
were in consumption ?—They were in consump- 
tion under that duty, certainly. — 

1697. Would you say that the slightly alco- 
holised wines of Spain are. coming more into con- 
sumption in this country ?—There is nothing of 
the kind. There are a few introduced, but they 
are only introduced to save the extra ls. 6d.; 
a beautiful loophole had been left open to intro- 
duce wines which were mixed with the highly 
alcoholised wines, and therefore they reduce the 
half-a-crown duty tols.9d. There are a very 
few of those wines introduced. You see by this 
Return which I hold in my hand, that Spain only 
introduced 600 pipes of wine at 25 degrees, and 
at 26 degrees it only introduced 115 pipes. 

1698. What do you say about Portugal ?— 
Portugal introduced at 25 degrees 325 pipes, and 
at 26 degrees only 14 pipes. 

1699. With regard to the system on which the 
wine duties are levied in this country, what is 
your opinion as to the necessity of an alcoholic 
test for the wine duty ?—My opinion is, that the 
alcoholic test is not to be classed with all other 
modern inventions. The most of the modern in- 
yentions are very acceptable, and do a great deal 
of good; but the alcoholic test is an invention 
which, to my mind, has done a great deal of harm, 
and which was a perfectly useless invention. 

1700. Do you mean that it is needless for the 
purpose for which it is applied ?— Quite so. 

1701. When you say it isa modern invention, 
what do you mean by being modern ?—That the 
alcoholic test as applied to the wine duties of 
Great Britain is an invention of 1860, and that I 
eall-modern, comparatively. 

1702. The alcoholic test absolutely, that is to 
say, as a limit to wine, is of older date than 1860; 
and it is used also in other countries, is it not ?— 
Indeed not. 

1703. There is no country, with the exception 
of Russia, which has not a limit which determines 
the article of wine ?—I beg your pardon; Ger- 
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many has no limit, Austria has no limit, Italy has 
no limit; Spain has no limit, Portugal has no 
limit, the Brazils have no limit, the Argentine 
Republics and all the Republics of South Ame- 
rica have no limits; and those countries which 
have gone in for limiting their strength, have 
done so as a sort of immitation of the British sys- 
tem. The limits of alcoholic strength are quite 
a modern institution in Belgiura and Sweden, and 
so on, that is to say, since the English system ; 
and really they now and then cause some little 
trouble to the shippers who like to alcoholise 
their wines stronger than 37 degrees; but they 
have no practical result from the introduction of 
that test in those countries; none whatever. 
The consumption has neither decreased nor in- 
creased under it, and the effect upon the spirit 
revenue is nil. 

1704. Could you give us the reasons why you, 
as a wine merchant, and a man in trade, object 
to the alcoholic test as a test which hampers you, 
and acts injuriously ; why do you condemn it so 
strongly ?—I condemn it because I look upon it 
as nonsense, and J condemn all nonsense. 

1705. Can you support that by data ?—I first 
maintain that it is nonsense because the alcohol 
contained in wine is no longer alcohol, but is 
wine. 

1706. Do you mean that the wine ought to be 
considered as a specific article, and not to be 
taxed with reference to what is only one ingre- 
dient in it?—Quite so. I consider that wine is 
wine, and should only be taxed as such. 

1707. Have you read Sir Louis Mallet’s evi- 
dence ?—I was present when Sir Louis Mallet 
gave his evidence. 

1708. I suppose, with reference to the principle 
which he ‘enunciated as to the mode in which 
wine should be assessed, not going into details, 
you concur with his evidence ?—If you refer to 
that part of his evidence that wine should be 
assessed as a specific article, and not with 
reference to the quantity of one ingredient in it, 
I quite agree with him. And I further say that 
the alcoholic test, as applied to the duties on 
wine, is nonsense, because I have always under- 
stood that the principle of the Legislature is to 
tax a commodity according to its value, either 
higher or lower. We all know that the stronger 
a wine is in alcoholic contents the less value it is. 

1709. You mean less value for it in the market 
as a wine !—Yes, as wine. If you, for instance, 
have a fine sherry which is perfect, we will say, 
up to 34 degrees, and if you add two degrees 
more alcohol, you reduce the value of the wine 
very considerably. 

1710. You mean that you make it an inferior 
and a coarser article?—Yes, you make it an 
inferior and a coarser article. In like way, if 
you have a wine that contains 38 degrees, we 
will say, and you add alcohol, even of the finest 
quality imaginable, in order to raise the strength 
of that wine to 42 degrees, you not only reduce 
the value, but you make it comparatively un- 
marketable. When you take such an ingredient 
as that to be the basis by which you tax the com- 
modity, I believe that it is a very great mistake 
to do so; it is nonsensical. 

1711. Then your opinion really distinctly con- 
curs with Sir Louis Mallet’s, as given in the 
evidence which you heard in reference to the 
mode and manner in which the wine duties, if 
wine duties are to be levied, should be assessed ? 
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Chairman—continued. 
—Most certainly, with the exception of oue point 
that Sir Louis Mallet brought forward, and that 
is the low-classed French wines. Upon that I 
have something to say. 

1712. We are now speaking about the prin- 
ciple upon which the duty is to be assessed ; you 
do not think that an alcoholic test, if not exactly, 
at all events in principle like ours, is requisite in 
order to safeguard the revenue which is derived 
in this country from spirits?—I believe there is 
nothing at all init. I should like, on that point, 
to give you my views a little more zm extenso 
with reference to the spirit tax. 

1713. I suppose you will admit that it is an 


_ important revenue, and that it should not be 


lightly endangered ?—If you wili allow me to 
say so, I believe that the one has nothing what- 
ever to do with the other, and I can give you in 
support of that a great, many practical results. 
I can tell you, for instance, that in Sweden there 
is a distinct proof of one country which taxes its 
alcohol in a. similar way, and its wine in the 
same way, and that no effect whatever has taken 
place upon the spirit revenue. I can likewise 
speak to a similar effect in Holland; but more 
immediately as the case is here we should study 
the thing from this standpoint, that our wine 
business in Great Britain is perfectly in its 
infancy. We are consuming only at the rate of 
about three bottles per head per annum, whereas 
in. other countries that is not at all the case. A 
question was put the other day in reference to 


Hamburg, which was not clearly answered. I 


happen to know that in Hamburg the consump- 
tion is 130 bottles of wine per head; we consume 
three. Is it presumable that in Hamburg that 
wine should only be consumed by the upper class. 


It is not so in Hamburg; claret is consumed by 


the working man. Here the working man con- 
sumes beer, and he consumes at the rate of 180 
bottles of beer per year, whilst the spirit consumed 
per year is eight bottles per man; is it not pre- 
sumable that the consumption of wine would 


more influence the consumption of beer in this 


country than the consumption of spirits. It 
has infinitely more to do with beer than with 
spirits. The alcohol in it, supposing the duty 


were a shilling, would only be taxed at the 


rate of 3s. per proof gallon, whereas in beer 
it is taxed at 1s. 9d., and I believe that if 
any substitution took place, which I dispute, it 
would affect more the beer consumption than the 
spirits. . 


Mr. Yalbot. 


1714. Why do think that if wine were cheaper, 
the English working men would prefer wine to 
beer ?—That question embraces, perhaps, a long 
sort of explanation, but I will make it as short as 
Ican, My convictionis, that in order to get the 
working-man to drink wine, you must commence 
by giving him wine that he knows, and under- 
stands. If you give him some claret he will not 
drink it, but if you give him port wine, or a 
slightly alcoholised wine, he will drink it, and 


~ he will be initiated to the other wines afterwards. 


I believe that the Treaty of Commerce of 1860, 
lost its effect mainly by the fact of not giving 
provision for cheap port wines and sherry wines 
being taxed at’ a low rate. The tax of half-a- 
crown is still prohibitive for the working classes, 
because it means 150 per cent. ad valorem. upon 
the respectable Spanish red and imitatiou port, 
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the former of which is largely consumed, and 
very good wholesome wine it is. 


Mr. Bazter. 


1715. Where does that wine grow ?—That is 
grown on the south-east coast of Spain to a very 
large extent, and any amount of that wine could 
be imported into this country. 


Mr. Phipps. - 

1716. [s it called Tarragona?—it is in the 
neighbourhood of Tarragona ; it is in fact a sweet 
Tarragona wine, and my opinion is that the 
working-man of this country will by and by con- 
sume a pure wine, but he must be taught by what 
he knows, and when you tax what he knows to 
such an enormous extent, as you are doing at the 
present time, he will never arrive at drinking 
anything but beer and spirit. 


Chairman. 


1717. The real poimt which I want to elicit 
from you is this, that in certain countries, where 
there is a considerable consumption of spirits, you 
introduce port wine also largely ?—Yes. 

1718. And you introduce port largely under 
conditions which are much more favourable for 
its sale than any conditions under which port as 
one of the strongly alcoholised wines can be 
introduced into this country ?—Quite so. 

1719. At a lower rate of duty with a higher 
maximum alcoholic strength ?--Yes, of 37 de- 
grees. 

1720. Are you aware that both in Sweden 
and Holland there is a very large consumption 
of spirits ?—Yes. 

1721. Have you any statistics with reference 
to the consumption of spirits; is there any in- 
dication that with a lower duty on. port wine, 
and with a higher alcoholic strength at which it 
can be introduced at a lower duty than here, port 
wine or strongly alcoholised wines are driving 
out the consumption of spirits in either of those 


countries; both those countries being in many 


respects from their habits and customs similar to 
ours ?—Quite the reverse. In Sweden, for ex- 
ample, where the population is 4,400,000, the 
consumption of spirits has risen; it rose from 
1871 from 15,700,000 kannes to 17,000,000 
kannes in 1877. The average of consumption, in 
gallons, of liquid spirits is 8,775,000 gallons, with 
a population of 4,400,000, or as near as possible 
12 bottles a head, or say two gallons per head — 
per annum; that was the liquid gallon, not 
proof. . 
Mr. Talbot. 

1722. You mean that the average now is two 
gallons per head ?—Yes. 
~ 1723, What was it before 1871?—My statistics 
do not go back further than 1871. In 1871 it 
was 15,000,000 gallons, and in Holland about 
7,800,000 gallons. . 

1724. Could you state to us about what that 
would be per head per annum?—The increase 
of the population I have not had time to look 
up. 

Chairman. 

1725. In point of fact, it is about two gallons 
per head in Sweden ?—Yes, quite that. 

1726. As regards Holland, what have you to 
say ?—With regard to Holland I can only give 

you 


a very 


Chairman —continoued. 


you the consumption, per head, viz., 8} litres per 
head; 0:25 of a gallon is one litre; 4} litres 
would make a gallon; therefore, you have here 
very close upon a consumption of two gallons 
per head. bs 
Mr. Talbot. 


1727. Is that the same as in Sweden?—A 
little less, it is 1¢ gallons in Holland. 

1728. What do you say about this country ?— 
We had in 1877 a consumption of 29,880,000 
gallons. 

1729. How much per head per annum would 
that be?—The population is 33,930,000, and, 
therefore, the consumption per head is approxi- 
mately eight bottles, or 14 gallons of proof spirit, 
which is stronger than what the other people 
consume. 

1730. Then there was less spirit per head con- 
sumed in Great Britain than in Holland or 
Sweden?—You cannot say that, because in 
Great Britain ours is proof gallon, whereas in the 
other case it is liquid, and the liquid you may 
reckon at an average of 30 per cent. less strong, 
and, therefore, you should add one-third at least 
_to the British consumption in order to show what 
it really is. 

1731. You mean that there may be more 
strength relatively consumed in Great Britain, 
but that the quantity is less here than in those 
countries ?—No, that is not so. 


Chairman. 


1732. The fact is, however, that spirits are not 
being driven out of consumption, either in 
Sweden or in Holland, by those strong wines ?— 
No, not at all. 

1733. With regard to the consumption of wine 
in this country; is it not on the increase ?—Cer- 
tainly, taking last five years in comparison with 
previous five years. 

1734. Is it markedly on the inerease ?—Most 
assuredly. : 

1735. But it is confined to certain limited 
circles, is it not?—Yes, it is confined to limited 
circles. 

1736. It is not atall consumed by the million ? 
—It is not, but it would be very largely so if the 
duties were lowered. 

1737. And you think that one of the intentions 
which operated on those who framed the present 
system, really has been defeated ?—Completely 
defeated, because wines of low strength are not 
popular; and the high strength wines which are 
popular are taxed at 150 per cent. and ad valo- 
rem. 

1738. I suppose..you agree perfectly with 
the evidence which has been given that the idea 


_ of illicit distillation may be absolutely dismissed? 


— Absolutely. 

1739. And that those spurious wines about 
which we have heard so much, viz., the Ham- 
burg sherries, are wines which never will be in- 
troduced to any extent for illicit purposes ?—I 
feel convinced that they would not, because it is 
bulky commodity, and it will not pay a 
man to distil brandy, running such an enormous 
risk as he would run in this country. 

1740. There was one point which has been 


- mentioned upon which I think you can give 


evidence; it was said that although there was no 

‘question about illicit distillation, yet there was 

that about the white wines especially which 

would render it very easily possible to mix them 
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with cordials; I believe you have paid some 
attention to that subject, and that you could give 
the Committee some practical information upon 
it ?—The bugbear of illicit distillation is blown 
up, I am happy to say, and this one merits no 
more attention than that; and if the Inland 
Revenue and the Customs would only look at the 
question fairly, they would soon see that there is 
nothing initatall. | 

1741. I think you have paid particular atten- 
tion to the point with reference to the mixture of 
cordials ?—Yes, I have brought some samples of 
cordials such as one might mix with Hamburg 
sherry. I have taken the trouble of getting 
Hamburg sherry, and mixing these things toge- 
ther, and I must say that I made myself very ill 
yesterday in tasting them. While some of the 
cordials are very nice, when you mix them with 
alcohol, they become so abominable that I am 
sure nobody could drink them. (The Witness 
produced a sample of mint cordial, which was com- 
posed of mint and spirit.) 

1742. As regards the existing system of two 
grades 26 degree and 42 degrees, you have ex- 
pressed a very positive opinion. I should like to 
know what your opinion is with reference to the 
sliding scale of duties which has been suggested ? 
—As the sliding scale has reference directly to 
the alcoholic test, you may well imagine what my 
answer would be. I say it is a perfectly useless 
It will be another stone at the top of 
the edifice to make it tumble down the sooner. 

1743. With regard to the sliding scale which 
was suggested, that of levying the duty of 13d. 
on every degree above 26 degrees, does that 
appear to be practicable ?—Most impracticable. 

1744. There is a question which has been 
sometimes thrown out with regard te ad valorem 
duties on wine; have you any opinion about 
that ?—My idea is that one might possibly invent 
a modus of taxation for those cheap wines of 
France, which would work fairly well; and this 
was a point which I wished to allude to in the 
evidence of Sir Louis Mallet the other day. He 
mentioned 17 degrees or 18 degrees. 

1745. Ad valorem duties have been levied in 
the United States generally on all wines, have 
they not ?—Yes, certainly. 

1746. Do you think that that operates fairly, 
or not ?—No, very badly. 

1747. If the wine duty should, as a matter of 
principle, be assessed hereafter as Sir Louis 
Mallet suggested, is that a system which you con- 
sider would be satisfactory to the trade, and which 
would work well?—I think so. I think that Sir 
Louis Mallet’s idea, as I understood it, was a very 
good one; he spoke of 18 degrees as the limit of 
strength of wine to be introduced into this 
country at a lower rate than 1s., but at the 
same time he wanted to guard against the finer 
wines of low strength coming in at that low duty, 
and I believe that could be done by levying a 
species of complex duty by measure, subjected 
to the maximum strength and to the maximum 
value ; that value to be declared by the importer, 
and the strength to be declared by the importer, 
and both to be examined by the Custom House. 
If one of them fails, the man must pay the shil- 
ling duty. The only question that could arise 
would be where the valuation that the man puts 
upon the wine is too low, in the opinion of the 
Customs’ officer. In that case the Custom House 
would have the liberty of purchase, which exists 
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in all Custom Houses where ad valorem duties 
are introduced; I believe that there would be 
very little difficulty about it. The onus of 
proving that the wine was not worth more than 
60 or 70 francs per hogshead would have to fall 
upon the importer or the shippers, and I do not 
think there would be much difficulty in the 
thing. At the same time I am afraid that a lot of 
wine and water would come in, and I am afraid 
that the importation of those common things 
called in France petit piquét would not tend to 
make the English working man enjoy claret, 
because that claret is of the most infamously bad 
kind, and I do not think that altogether the 
result would be so satisfactory as we should get 
it by the broad fact of admitting slightly alcoho- 
lised or claret wines, such as are wanted in this 
country ata shilling. You will get this result, 
that you would get the working man in time to 
drink claret, but by giving him claret very cheap, 
I do not care how cheap, you will never make 
him drink it. You must train him to drink wine 
by giving him wine that he likes and knows, and 
he will gradually become a claret drinker. 

1748. What is the figure at which you would 
limit the price of that wine ?- I should imagine 
75 francs per hogshead. 

1749. At the 4d. duty, would you say ?— 
I should say so; but I would be distinctly averse 
to anything higher than 17 degrees; it must be 
under 17 degrees, because otherwise you would 
get up to Lafitte wines and Margaux wines in a 
small year, when a lot of water has fallen on to 
the grapes. You will get them in at 4d. duty, 
and that is not a thing which we should desire ; 
it should only be for the petit piquét, as they call 
them, to come in at the low duty. 

1750. You think that there would be no temp- 
tation to fraud on the part of those who really 
had a higher class wine, to try to smuggle it in 
under the 44. duty ?—I believe not; because, as 
a rule, the houses who do the principal business 
in the wine trade are respectable men; not only 
are they reSpectable men, but their position 
depends upon their respectability in the trade. 
The wine trade is a trade of confidence; and if 


two houses combine, a shipper and an importer, 


to defraud the Custom House, that could only be 
done by a small man whom nobody respects; and 
therefore such smuggling would be of no import- 
ance; but I believe that such smuggling could 
be effectually stopped by the Customs by the 
right. of purchase. : 

1751. Having fixed that lower figure, what is 
the figure at which you think it would be really 
satisfactory to the trade, and within the compe- 
tency of the trade, to bring in real wine at the 
maximum ?—As I said before, I am extremely 
averse to any maximum or minimum, because L 
consider the alcoholic scale, as applied to wine 
duties, perfect nonsense, for I know the effect of 
it only gives trouble; but if you do want to 
maintain it; some people like a horse with a short 
tail, and they chop it off, and make it short, owing 
to the sort of pleasure they have in it; in the 
same way it is a sort of pleasure, perhaps, to 
maintain the alcoholic test, which I consider is 
perfectly useless ; but if you want to maintain 
it, then put a limit of, say 38 degrees; 38 degrees 
would, I am sure, embrace everything. In other 
countries it is 37 degrees, which works fairly 
well. Considering that this climate is perhaps a 
little more moist and cold than the other 
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countries, if you put it at 38 degrees, I should } 


imagine it would satisfy everybody, or nearly so, 

1752. There is no substantial difference be- 
tween the climate of this country and that of 
Holland, is there ?— You get to see more of the 
sun in Holland than you do in England, perhaps; 
but I do not think vou get much in either. 

1753. ‘Then you practically bring all your port 
wines to 37 degrees in Holland ?—Yes. 

1754, That rate of duty should therefore be 
satisfactory to the trade?—The trade would be 
satisfied; but if I am to tell you exactly what 
the trade think they would be satisfied with, 
I cannot answer the question, because there 
are sO many opinions, and so many people 


of this, that, and the other opinion, that it 


is a very difficult question to answer. I be- 
lieve that the trade are in a great measure 
blind to their own interest ; many of them main- 
tain that the present duties are very convenient. 
They like the high duties, and they would like 
them much higher, because they thereby insure 
a certain monopoly. I believe that to be a very 
wrong view, even for rich men who have got the 
capital, because our wine business, as I said 
before, is in its infancy; and if it is in its infancy, 
and if the lower duty which they get is to 
be of much use, in that case there will be an 
infinitely larger scope for men with capital to 
employ it. 

1755. What is the figure that you would sug- 
gest ?—The figure I suggest for the present is 
one shilling; perhaps it is because I am a pupil 
of old Mr. Shaw, who used to say that a shilling 
was a noun; but I have always thought that the 
shilling is the only reasonable limit to put upon 
wine for the present. 

1756. But your suggestions are virtually the 
same with respect to a certain class of wine up 
to 17 degrees as Sir Louis Mallet’s ?—Yes, 
I quite, agree with Sir Louis Mallet in that 
respect. 

1757. Above that you would not have any 
grades, but you would have your duty fixed at a 
particular standard of alcoholic strength ?—To 
my mind it does. not matter what strength you 
give it, or what points you go to, because wine is 


‘wine; you can alcoholise it up to 42 degrees, and 


it will have the less consumers. The shipper 
punishes himself, but if he ships wine of 38 
degrees or 37 degrees, his consumers will more 
readily consume his wine, and therefore he will 
do a larger business. : 
1758. You think 37 degrees, which would admit 
wine, ata shilling duty, would not be satisfactory to 
them ?—I should prefer 38 degrees on account of 
my neighbours, not that I myself require it. 
1759. There is another point upon which you 
desire to give evidence; you say that in the 


event of the reduction of the duties for wines of a 
certain quality, you feel confident that there is 
_the means of supply in the Peninsula, and notably 


in Portugal ?—There is no doubt whatever about 
He 
1760. You are well acquainted with Portugal, 
and I believe you are strongly of opinion that the 
resentment and irritation as regards the manner 
in which our wine duties are levied, have very 
much contributed te, and prompted the fiscal 
system of that country ?—Mostassuredly. Even 
if you speak to the first men in Portugal you will 
find that they are very strong on that point. 
1761. The feeling is an absolutely prevalent 
one ; 


_ people do on the Continent. 
_ but wines would they allow a foreigner to mature 
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‘one; there is‘no difference of opinion upon the 
point?—Very little. I believe it is general. 


| | 1762. And the argument that has always 


been adduced, that the duties have not been 
levied with any view of imposing differential 
duties against Portugal, or against Spain, but 
simply with the view of safeguarding the revenue 
that we raise from spirits, is an argument which, 
however we believe it, would not have any effect 
upon that country in removing that feeling ?—I 
am sure it would not. 

1763. From your intimate acquaintance with 
Portugal and Spain, have you any reason to think 
there would be a disposition, in the event of a 
modification of the wine duties in this country, 
to relax the present fiscal system, which operates 


_ injuriously to many branches of our commerce ? 


—It is a large question to go into, but as a 
general thing I can only say this, that if Great 
Britain does away with the alcoholic test, and 
allows the wines of Spain and Portugal to come 
in at the same duties as the more favoured 
nations, so far as the strength of wine is con- 
cerned, the tariffs of Spain as well as the tariffs 
of Portugal, will be immediately reduced. I 
believe, however, that it would be desirable for 
this country, to obtain those results by treaties of 
commerce. 

1764, When you say that they would be imme- 
diately reduced, what would be the incentive ; 
why should they have their treaty of commerce ? 
—Only by treaty. I would not let them have 
what they want except by treaty. 7 

1765. Have you any doubt as to the readiness 
in those countries to conclude a treaty which 
would be satisfactory to the commercial interests 
of those countries in the event of this country 
being disposed, and showing its disposition, to 
modify its wine duties, which are now a standing 
grievance ?-—I have not the slightest doubt of it ; 
in fact I know that they are anxious to do so. 

1766. You were saying incidentally that there 
was a difference of opinion in the trade; there- 
fore I suppose that many of your opinions are 
opinions that are individual, and do not represent 
the opinion of a large body, or of the majority 
of the people who are in the wine trade?—I 
am afraid so. Certainly a great many people 
are with me, but I believe a great many people 
are against those views which I have expressed, 
and I should be glad to give my reasons now 
why I think they are wrong. 

1767. What are the reasons why the trade should 
not view with favour any proposal for a modi- 
cation of the wine duties /— Would it not be more 
convenient to ask those questions of witnesses who 
think against me. I would rather merely say why 
I think they are wrong in not wishing for a modi- 
fication than give their reasons. I would rather 
mention the large stocks that they have ac- 
quired, and the modification that would have to 
take place in the wine business naturally in this 
country. For instance, this country will do the 
same business in the same way, I believe, as the 
In no other goods 


them, A large capitalist will import his wines 
in a young state, and mature them in this 
country, and will, therefore, have the profit 
derivable from the investment of money, when 
the wine is in a young state. You may well 
imagine that the profit on maturing such a com- 
modity as wine is very considerable ; and, there- 
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fore, the profit that the trade would derive from 
being able to do so in this country would far 
more than compensate them for any competition 
which might arise, by other people going in who 
had less capital than they. tt 
1768. The trade is a limited one to a compara- 
tively few, is it not ?—The trade at the present 
time is a very limited one. The competition of 
smaller dealers would be impossible. Those 
smaller dealers would come to the larger dealers, 
and therefore the larger dealers would have a 
better market. In fact, all the smaller dealers 
would become the customers of the large houses 
who have got large capital at their disposal. 
That is what it will come to, and that is my 
principal reason why I believe the large dealers 
who are now against the reduction of the duty 
are wrong, and are standing in their own light. 
1769. You yourself do not view with favour 
the existing system; you believe that a reduction 
of the duties would certainly develope the business 
largely, and would tend to a large consumption 
of wine, and would not seriously affect the revenue 
of the country ?—Quite so. The wine merchants 
now established would with their machinery do a 
much larger. business; consequently with larger 
profits. Respecting the spirit revenue, I would 
like from the moral point of view to leave it to 
others. If wine could convert the spirit con- 
sumers, which I doubt, what a boon would it 
not be to this country. I feel convinced that 
no Englishman would argue against finding a 
substitute for spirits even at the sacrifice of any 
amount of revenue. I do not think the English- 
man is born yet who would argue conscientiously 
against finding a substitute for the abomination 
called blue ruin. Therefore, I would rather 
leave that question to somebody else to answer. 


Mr. Bazter. 


1770. The honourable Member for Banbury 
wishes me to ask you this question, whether, in 
any and what districts of Portugal the wine growers 
are capitalists, and in what districts they are 
small proprietors ’—You have pretty much the 
same distribution there as you have in France. 
There are small vineyards and large vineyards 
intermixed all throughout Portugal, but as would 
naturally be the case in the Douro, and in the 
better wine-growing districts, the proprietors are 
larger than where the commoner wines are 
produced. 

1771. Would they be likely to apply capital, 
and adopt new methods, with the view of meeting 
the increased demand from England if the duties 
were reduced ?—I feel certain that they would, 
and a glance at the map which I have introduced 
will show you what an enormous area there is 
still for cultivation. 

1772. In your mind it is one of the most im- 
portant questions that can possibly be considered 
by the Legislature of this country ?—I am sure 
of it. 

1773. You look forward to an immense deve- 
lopment of the trade in wine, if for example the 
duty were reduced to a shilling ?—I do. ; 

1774. Do you believe that new methods of 
cultivation would be immediately adopted all 
over the Peninsula?—I do not think that they 
would. I think the old method would be extended 
and improved. 

1775. Is there any difference of opinion in 
Oporto as to the question of whether it would 
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Mr. Bazxter—continued. 


greatly add to the trade in wines, if our duty 


were reduced; have you a chamber or commerce 
in Oporto ?—Yes, and there is great difference 
of opinion. The same sort of difference seems 
to prevail there as there is here amongst the 


trade. Many people think that we oaght not to 


make a charge. 

1776. Do those people who think that no 
change ought to be made, believe that there 
would be no increase in the importations into this 
country if the duty were reduced ?— Upon my 
word I cannot say what they believe. There are 
sc many different opinions that it is very difficult 
to arrive at a conclusion what they believe. I 


have my own positive ideas on the subject, which 


I have told the Committee, but about other people 
I ought not to say much, and I do not desire to 
say much. You can well understand that it is 
not my province exactly to do so. 

1777. You say that the representatives of the 
Governments of Spain and Portugal have repre- 
sented, over and over again, to this country that 
there is a great desire to have the duties in this 
country reduced, with the view of increasing 
their trade; but could you state whether those 
representations of the Governments of ,the two 
countries have been founded upon the universal 
belief of the mercantile community, or is there a 
difference of opinion on the subject ?—There is a 
difference of opinion distinctly ; there is no doubt 
about that, but this difference mainly turns upon 
the alcoholic strength desirable, some wish for 
36, others 38, most for 42. 


Sir Joseph M‘Kenna. 
1778. With respect to the increase of the 
strength of wine in cask, could you give me any 


_ general reason why or how it is that wine in 


cask increases in strength by age ?—It does not 
always increase in strength by age. When you 
say wine, white wine does, but red wine does not, 
except under certain conditions. A natural wine 
when shipped very early, having some vinous 
fermentation left in it, will increase in strength. 
White wine shipped and ready for this market 
will decrease in strength in cask, but sherry wine 
if not aleoholised at all, and hock wine not alco- 
holised at all, will increase in strength. All 
white wines have a tendency to increase in 
alcoholic strength, whereas red wines, with a few 
exceptions of the natural wines when they are 
young, have a tendency to diminish in alcoholic 
strength. 

1779. The reason, as I understand, why that 
takes place is that the fermentation has not ex- 
hausted itself at the period when the strength is 
first taken, and that the saccharine that remains 
in the wine goes on developing into. free alcohol 
in time ?—-As I said, that is only with the red 
wines, and only with the very young natural 
wines. 


1780. Is it your opinion that if we permitted . 


to come into this country a good well-made Por- 
tuguese wine, not unduly, but fully alcoholised, 
in the course of time people would prefer that as 
an article to consume, and give up the use of 
spirits ?—No, I think that the one thing has 
nothing whatever to do with the other. 

1781. I thought you just now said that no man 
who had an opportunity of drinking those good 
and well-fortified wines would think of taking 


spirits ?—1 beg your pardon; I think what I 


said must have been misunderstood. 
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1782. Your idea is this, that they do not com- — 


pete the one with the other ?—They do not. 

1783. And that if we increase the consumption 
of wine in this country, we should not in the 
least degree decrease the consumption of spirits ? 
—That is my conviction, and I am sorry to sa 
that it is my conviction. 
_was otherwise for morality’s sake. 

1784. You would desire to increase the con- 
sumption of wine, and would decrease or replace 
the consumption of spirits ?—I would indeed if I 
could; but my opinion is that it will not do so, 
and I go upon the practical experience of other 
countries, more particularly of Sweden and Hol- 
land. iN 

1785. Do you consider then that in consequence 
of the increased consumption of wines the revenue 
which we would derive from the lower duty in 
this country would equal the revenue which we 
derive now from the higher duty ?—Not only 


that, but as I take it, the consumption of spirits » 


will decrease only in a small degree, and what- 
ever degree decrease will take place, it will take 
place in beez, because wine is the competitor of 
beer; wine is drinkable and spirit is sippable, if 
you like to call it so. Therefore, the beer being 
taxed lower than the wine, the general revenue 
would in my opinion imerease. 
1786. Do you think that we should consume 
more wine than we do at present, and not con- 


sume less spirits?—I believe I have answered | 


that question by saying that the one has nothing 
to do with the other in my opinion. 
1787. Is it your opinion that wine which would 
come in fortified up to the strength of 38 degrees 
would only compete with beer ?— Yes. Aa 


1788. Do you knuw what is the average | 


strength of the beer which is generally consumed 
in this country ?—I do. 
1789. What strength do you put it at ?—From 
11 degrees to 12 degrees. 
1790. And do you believe that the competitor 
of a beverage at 11 devrees.to 12 degrees strength 
of Sikes would be a: beverage or liquor at a 
strength of 36 degrees or 38 degrees?—I do, 


Mr. Baxter. 


1791. When I. referred. to the opinion in. 


Portugal and Spain, I had not the least reference 
whatever in my own mind to the opinion of 
British mérchants ; I spoke simply of the opinion - 


of Spain and Portugal with regard to achange in’ 


our wine duties, and not of the British merchants 
at all; and what I wanted to get from you was 
this, are the people of the Peninsula of Spain 
and Portugal unanimous in their opinion that the 
reduction of the wine duty wili greatly increase. 
the British consumption of their wines ?—Cer- 
tainly, most distinctly so; there is a very strong 
‘feeling upon that subject. 
1792. There is no difference of opinion amongst 

the Spaniards and Portuguese as to this matter, 
that the reduction of our duties would enormously 
increase their trade?—There is no difference of 
opinion whatever upon the subject. In giving 
my answer to the honourable Baronet just now, 
et think I ought to make an explanation of what 


I mean by saying yes to his last question; and» 


my explanation is this, I look upon the port wine 
at 38 degrees, which is the maximum as a pioneer 
for the working man to the drinking of claret, and 
as such it matters very little whether that wine is 
38 degrees, 37 degrees, or 36 degrees, because 

. . the. 


I wish I could think it ~ 
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spirits in Sweden or in Holland. 
_ depend upon it, it is so, and if you pay particular 
- attention to it in those countries, and particular 


wit y 


Mr. Bazter—continued, 
the wine, and that is what we are 
really coming to, shall be wine that shall be con- 
sumed by the people, and not port wine at 38 
egrees; and, therefore, if at all, that wine will 
compete only with beer, and not with spirits. That 
is the reason why wine does not compete with 
You may 


attention to it in Germany, you will find that the 
strong wines have nothing whatever to do with 


the competition with spirits. I believe that every 


distiller may make himself perfectly easy on the 


subject, that strong wines have nothing whatever 


to do with the spirit revenue. 


Mr. Whitweil. 


1793. With regard to the revenue on wine, 
you do accept to a certain’ extent Sir Louis 
Mallet’s proposal to have an ad valorem duty on 
high priced wines ?—I have not said so yet. 

1794. Then I misunderstood you; you pro- 
pose, do you, that there should be an ad valorem 
duty on wines under 17 degrees of strength ?— 
Certainly not an ad valorem duty, but an ad 
valorem limit. 

1795. Then you do not propose that there 
should be any ad valorem duty on the very high 
priced French wines with such a small alcoholic 
strength as to come in at 4d., those wines being 
worth 80s. a dozen, which was the point to which 
Sir Louis Mallet specially referred?—I quite 
agree with that proposal, but that ad valorem 
limit only refers to the very lowest class of 
French wines and not to the high class wines. 

1796. Then you do not agree with Sir Louis 


Mallet that there should be an ad valorem duty ‘ 


on the high priced French wines of low alcoholic 
strength?—I do not see my way to getting at 
such a thing; I should like it very much. 

should like high class wines to be higher rather 


than lower in respect of duty, but I .do not see 
my way to getting at it. I thought you referred 


to the ad valorem limit ; that is where I go with 
ir aaa aa NdDies, 

: Chairman. 

1797. I think you rather gave an opinion with 
regard to the system of ad valorem duty such as 
existed in the United States; you do not approve 
of that ?—-Certainly not. 


. ; Mr. Whitwell. 
1798. Then you do not think it is practicable 
to admit high priced French wines at 4d. a gallon 


duty, although without an ad valorem duty they 
were worth in the market.70.s. or 80s. a dozen? 


' —JI do not think it is practicable, because the 


higher class wines would always show more than 
17 degrees of strength. 

1799. Inasmuch as you think that practically 
there cannot be what might be looked upon as 
a fair scale of duty upon the high priced French 


. wines on account of the unpracticability of work- 


ing it, that is a further argument against having 


_an alcoholic scale of duty, because the increased 


strength of the alcohol sometimes decreases the 


value of the wine ?—Just so. 


1800. You admit that although wine from the 
Douro can come in without any system of fortifi- 
cation, but still sound and pure, yet practically 
we cannot expect wine to come in generally from 


_ _ that district without a certain-amount of spirit ? 
— —Quite so." / 
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Mr. Whitwell continued. 


1801. We therefore come to the question of 
the alcohol in wine, not as an opposing competitor 
with spirits, but as an ingredient which Govern- 
ment has considered ought to influence the 
amount of duty upon such wine ?—Yes, but very 
injudiciously so I should say. 
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1802. What is the precise effect of the use of 


spirit in the fortification of wine on the Douro? 
+—The first effect which it has is to contract the 
body of the wine, and thereby it probably 
excludes oxygen, and thereby stops the ferment- 
ation. 

1803. In short, it may ‘be explained that the 
reason for fortification is the stoppage of ferment- 
ation?—-No doubt, and for subsequent preser- 
vation. 

. 1804. You do not suppose that it is introduced 
fon the purpose of making so much alcohol for 
the drinker ?—Not at all; quite the reverse. 
We want to produce the wine as soft as possible, 
only we are compelled to keep giving it alcohol 
in order to preserve it. 

1805. Is there any difference in the grape of 
one season compared with the grape of another, 
in respect of the development of alcohol in the 
fermentation of the wine ?—Yes, the better the 
year and the riper the grapes the more saccha- 
rine, and consequently the more production of 
alcohol in the fermentation. 

1806. Is that so easily: known beforehand that 
the wine grower can calculate beforehand how 
much alcohol he must introduce into his wine for 
the purpose of stopping the fermentation ?— Cer- 


_ tainly, if he knows his business. 


1807. You spoke of its being introduced by 
degrees, as if alcohol was introduced tentatively; 
is that so; is he influenced by the action of the 
alcohol on the wine from step to step?—No; he 
takes the weight of his must, and thereby ascer- 
tains the saccharine contents, and according to the 
quantity of saccharine contents, so he is com- 
pelled to add alcohol in order to stop the saccha- 
rine from working any further, and from 
fermenting into the form of alcohol and carbonic 
acid gas. 

1808. Does he do that by rule of thumb, or by 
some known system ?—By rule of thumb. 

1809. What is the strength of the brandy 
which is distilled from the inferior wines in Por- 
tugal?—About from 20 degrees to 25 degrees 
over proof. 

1810. And you said that the other mixture 
was something like 50 degrees of alcohol ; I mean 
that which was mixed with the wine subse- 
quently ? — Yes, the geropigu would contain 
50 degrees of proof spirit. 2 

1811. Would there be any difference in the 
chemical action on the wine of the spirit distilled 
from the wine in Portugal, and this strong ad- 
mixture of 50 degrees proof spirit?—I believe 
that the brandy distilled from the very highly 
sweetened and highly alcoholic wines, would be 
impregnated with a certain amount of ethers, 
which would render such spirit. unpalatable. 

1812. Do you think that there is a kind of 
vinous ether as well as alcoholic ether, and if so, 
how do you identify them?—I believe the 
cleverest chemist on ethers in wine, that is M. 
Pasteur, has told us that there are about 25 dif- 
rent ethers in wine, but I really donot remember 
their names. . 

1813. You do not think that at whatever duty 
wines come into this country, they could profitably 
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Mr. Whitwell—continued. 
and advantageously be fortified in this country ; 
that is to say, if you were to introduce wines of a 
low strength at 4d. a gallon, could spirit be ad- 
vantageously added to them in this country so as 
to get them up to 26 degrees ?—No; because you 
could only do that with duty-paid spirits, and if you 
did aleoholise such weak wine, you would cer- 
tainly ruin it. 

1814. So that on principle, looking at it from a 
mercantile point of view, it would be disadvan- 


- tageous?— Perfectly impracticable. 


1815. I see in the return to which you have 
before alluded, there are a great number of wines 
from the district to which you have referred, 
quoted by Mr. Bernard in 1861, as being of the 
strength of 26 degrees; have you had this return 
before you 7—Yes, I think so. 

1816. Do you know that the proprietor who 
was referred to, was Mr. Fladgate ?—Yes, and I 
know him very well. ie 

1817. Are his wines generally of the strength 
of the Lower Douro?—I could not say; I know 
that Mr. Fladgate is one of the most respectable 
men on the Onorto market, but I do not know 
what strength his wines contain. 

1818. The reporter says that the wine that he 
supplies is a perfectly pure and sound wine, and that 
it was of such a strength that it could have been 
introduced into England at the shilling duty ?— 
Certainly, that would be so from the report. 

1819. Do you know much of the wines that 
come in from Portugal at the shilling duty ?— 
No, I do not. I think they are quite exceptional 


wines. 


1820. Do you think when a wine merchant 
orders for his customers own palate, not a very 
strong wine as a natural port wine, that that has 


_paid the half-a-crown duty ?—-Yes; there is many 


a glass of natural port wine consumed in this 
country which is perfectly unnatural. What 
people call natural port wine, is not what I call 
natural port wine. I say that wine is not natural 
as soon as it is alcoholised in the slightest degree. 
It may be port wine for all that, and it may be 
very beautiful wine, but to my mind it is only 
natural port wine when no alcoholisation in any 
shape or form has been effected in it. 

1821. You said, I think, that wine does not 
become port wine until it is been aicoholised ? 
—Quite so, under the term “port wine” which 
is adopted in Great Britain. 

1822. Then you do not think that wine before 
it is alcoholised ought to be called port wine at 
all, so that it may be understood by the mer- 
chant ?—No, I would call it port must. 

1823. That is a clear distinction, and you think 
that the introduction of alcohol chemically alters 
the must into port wine ?—Certainly. . 

1824. May I aak whether you know anything 
of the Sicilian wines?—I only know them as 
imported here. I have never been in the 
country. 


Mr. Mulholland. 


1825. I do not quite reconcile your answers t® 
the honourable Member for Kendal with what 
you stated a little while ago, that in the last cen- 
tury the wine imported into England was natural 
port wine, whereas now you say that without 
the addition of alcohol it is not port wine atall 
and would not keep?—I beg your pardon; J 
did not say that exactly; I said, and if I did 
not say it, I meant to say this, that port wine, 
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as at present known in this country, is an alco- 
holised liquid, and port wine as formerly known in — 


this country was, in my opinion, a natural wine ; 


but I am speaking of a hundred yearsago. Since 


then alcoholisation has gradually crept in, more 
particularly since the rich wines of 1820 and 
1834 made their appearance in this country. 
After that the wine merchants of this country, 
having made a fine business out of those fine 
vintages, wished to have the wine richer, and 
forced the wine makers in the Douro into making 
richer wines for them. That has been somewhat 
modified during the last 10, 12, or 15 years, 
during which time the fermentation has again 
been somewhat better. 4 : 

1826. What I wished to ask you about was 
the answer which you made a little while ago 
that wine required the addition of alcohol to stop 
further fermentation; that pomt you now ex- 
plain by saying that wine now has more saccha- 
rine than it used to have, and makes a sweeter 
must ?— Most certainly. . 

1827. What effect has the addition of alcohol 
on the tannin that you spoke of ?—It appears to 
me that the chemistry of wine is so little known 
that I can only speak on such subjects from prac- 
tical experience rather than from chemical know~ 
ledge; my experience-of alcoholisation is this, 
that it precipitates the tannin. 

1828. And the wine introduced. in the last 


century probably precipitated it by age ?—That 


is so, no doubt. 

1829. I suppose that it is the tannin which 
makes the port wine so disagreeable that you get 
in Portugal, and Lisbon, and Cintra, and so on > 
— And the bad fermentation, unsimultaneous fer- 
mentation. 

1830. If that was a fair specimen of natural 
wine, I quite agree with you that it never will 
be popular in this country ?—But I think the 
honourable Member was not in the room when 
we showed natural port wine which would, I 
think, have somewhat modified his opinion. 

1831. I think you said that by the reduction 
of the duty to 1s., you think that a large quan- 
tity of Portuguese wine might be introduced 
which would be applicable to the use of the 
million; what kind of wine would that be ?— 
The Beira wines; the wines south of the Tagus. 
There is an enormous production of wines in 
Portugal. In a good year the production of 
Portuguese wines amounts to 1,000,000 pipes. 

1832. What would be the valuation of such a 
class of wine as you allude to per pipe ?—In this 
year of a 1,000,000 pee production, you could 
buy a pipe of must in Portugal at 32a pipe. I 
bought myself, in the year 1847, about 1,000 
pipes of Beirada must for 3/7. a pipe. Beirada is 
about 40 miles south of the Douro, _ 


Chairman. 


1833. Is that the district where you have your 
vineyards ?—No, my vineyards are in the Beira 
close by it, ; 

1834. Is that wine of.a port character ?—The 
Beirada wine is of a course and common port wine 
character. 


Mr. Mulholland. 


1835. What would be the average value of 
such a wine without taking an exceptional year ? 
—At present we have got the wine disease in 


‘the country; the second wine disease; and, of 


course, 


Mr. Mulholland—continued. | 
course, our prices are very much higher than 
_ they were in normal times. Taking the average 
of the last five years, a pipe of the low class of 
__ wine would be worth about 7 l. to 8 2.; that would 
' befor about 50 dozen; but JT am afraid that so far 
'_as the production of low class wines is concerned, 
which have to compete with port wine, Spain 
would beat Portugal out of the field, and would 
' be a much more important country to deliver 
_ cheap wines here than Portugal. 
; 1836-7. Therefore it is quite clear that if the 
| consumption of wine is to be for the million, it 
must be of wines very different from the port. 
| wines which you mention that are worth from 
_ 401. to 501. 4 pipe?—Yes, certainly. 
__-1838. Would the price of Spanish wines be 
' cheaper still than of Portugese wines ?—Yes. 
\ 1839. What strength -would Portugese wine 
be ?—Those wines would require something like 
30 to 32 degrees of strength to be marketable 
iy, «here. 
5 1840. What would be their natural strength ? 
_ —Their natural strength is between 23 degrees 
and 25 degrees. 
1841. You say that it would be very popular 
in Spain and Portugal if we had a shilling duty 
in England ?—No doubt it would. 

1842. And you think that wines at 38 degrees 
might be introduced at the shilling ?—Yes. 

1843. Do you think it would be equally popu- 
lar in France, whose wine at 19 degrees accord- 
ing to your plan, would pay the same rate of 
duty ?—I believe the French people would not 

“be in the least injured by it, because it is in 
the same way as with the spirit revenue. Port 
wines and sherries do not compete with clarets, 
excepting in special instances; but there is such 
an enormous range for them in the middle classes, 

that they would not interfere one with another, 
and that is the reason why I believe that the 

French will not be displaced by such a move- 

ment. 

1844, I did not ask whether they would be 
injured by it, but would they be satisfied with it? 


—TI believe they would be satisfied, and they, 


many of them, want it. The southern growers 
~ want it, and they want it for a very good reason, 
because they otherwise cannot import them ; they 
are completely beaten. The Masdeu people are 
completely beaten out of the market; the southern 
growers of France require a modification of the 

26 degrees at any rate. 

1845. There may be some local interests that 
may differ, but the genéral feeling in France is 
in favour, is it not, of having a low class duty ? 

_  —Yes; I donot think thete is any objection to 

_ that, but I do not think the French would in the 

least object to see the alcoholic scale modified 
from 26 degrees to 38 degrees. 

1846. What was the ad valorem limit that you 
suggested for low class wine at a lower duty ?— 
Seventy-five frances per hogshead. delivered in 
London, or in cash here. Piquet is worth about 
50 to 60 frances per hogshead. 

1847. Would not 75 francs be a very low 
limit to fix for ordinary Bordeaux wine ?—Yes, 
but then we do not want ordinary Bordeaux wines 

. at 4d.; ordinary Bordeaux wines ought to pay 

-., thetis. ; 

1848. By ordinary, I mean the common light 

_ wine, vin ordinaire?—Common light wine of 

Bordeaux; there are so many grades of vin ordi- 

naire. Again, there is vin ordinaire which js con- 
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sumed by the’ wealthier classes{ there is vin 
ordinaire which is consumed by the middle classes, 
and there is vin ordinaire which is consumed by 
the working men. The vin ordinaire for working 
men is what is generally called petit piquet, or 
petit bleu. 

1849. What value do you put upon that?— 
That is the wine to which I was alluding to as 
75 franes per hogshead. 

1850. Your reason for objecting to the 17 
degrees limit to that class was that in bad years 
some of the higher class wines, such as Chateau 
Lafitte, might get in at that low rate ?—Yes. 

1851. But would not an ad valorem limit, such 
as you speak of, keep it out?—That is why I 
say we must have to deal with an ad valorem limit. 

1852. But you have to meet that with the 
limit of 18 degrees that Sir Louis Mallet spoke 
of ?—When I Jook at this return, I find that at 
18 degrees France introduces the bulk of their 
winess 

1853. The ad valorem limit would keep out 
their class wines, would it not ?—The ad valorem 
limit would be very much more difficult to in- 
troduce at 18 degrees than 17 degrees. It would 
cause a great deal more trouble. 

1854. In what way?—You would have to 
begin with double as much wine to come in at 
that rate. 

1855. Then it would not be a difference in 
principle; it would merely be a difference ac- 
cording to the quantity of wine you had to deal 
with ; but there would be no difficulty in prin- 
ciple if you had an ad valorem limit in introducing 
wine up to 18 degrees; the ad valorem limit 
would be sufficient security to prevent the Chateau 
Lafitte of a bad year getting in?—I would rather. 
haye two strings to my bow to protect them. I 
would rather have under 17 degrees, and an ad 
valorem limit, whatever might be fixed for the 
75 francs, or if you then found that they got in 
somewhat better wines you might fix it a little 
higher. 


Mr. Phipps. 


1856. Could the pure wines of Spain and 
Portugal, with safety to the wines themselves, 
be imported into this country in their natural 
state ?—They could certainly if properly made. 

1857. Am I right in distinguishing as natural 
wines, wines produced from must, that is the 
juice of the grape without any addition of 
alcohol at all?— Yes, that. would be, quite 
right. 

1858. What amount of alcohol would the must 
after full fermentation, that is when it is pure 
wine, contain without any addition of alcohol? 
— Those wines I class all as natural wines, and as 
such in Spain and Portural they are stronger 
than in France; but the difference is not very 
palpable. You may safely assume that the greatest 
amount of Spanish and Portuguese natural wines 
are between 18 degrees and 20 degrees strength ; 
some in more favourite spots reach 24 degrees 
and 25 degrees, but I have known some of them 
reach a little more than 26 degrees. 

1859. Then it would be from 18 degrees to 26 
degrees ?—Quite so. ; 

1860. Would the same wine contain more or 
less strength of spirit, say, in four years’ time ?— 
If you reckon the four years’ time from a twelve- 
month after the vintage in red wine, you would 
have no increase; on the contrary, you would 

N3 have 
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have a slight decrease. 
you would have a slight increase. Hac 

1861. Say it was kept for a longer time, 20 or 
30 years, what would happen then ?—Red wine 
would continue to lose its alcohol until it would 
become perfectly vapid and undrinkable and 
useless; white wine, however, being constituted 
perfectly differently would throw Off the acqueous 
parts and retain the alcoholic parts, and show a 
greater strength after many years, and not only 
does that action take place in the cask, where the 
air can disappear, but also in bottle, which is a 
most remarkablé thing. If you bottle up to-day 
' a bottle of sherry. wine at 38 degrees, and a bottle 
of port wine at 38 degrees, and test them three 
years hence, you will find that the boitle of port 
wine has decreased in strength, and that the 
bottle of sherry has increased in strength. 

1862. Would it be possible to import the na- 
tural wines into this country, and by the addition 
of alcohol in bond, to prepare it so as to be suit- 
able for the British market ?-—I think not, be- 
cause it would require to be mixed in this way, 
which the Custom House will not allow. To 
begin with, the Custom House will not allow 
you t» blend more than 10 per cent. of alcohol, 
and secondly, they will not allow wine coming 
from another country to be blended with it with- 
out calling it “ mixed.” If, therefore, you im- 
ported dry wine and sweet wine from Portugal, 
and the alcohol likewise, you could produce a 
mixture, but you could only clear it as ‘* vatted,” 
and it would have a bad name in the market, 
and would not fetch its value. Altogether, I 
should think that such an operation would be 
disastrous for anybody attempting to do it. 

1863. What spirit is used for alcoholising 
wives in Portugal ?—They mostly have good 
qualities of wine spirit. 

1864. What would be the strength of that wine 
spirit ?—From 20 degrees to 25 degrees over 
proof. 

1865. Would the same remark apply to the 
spirit used in Spain; is that the same kind of 
spirit ?—I think so, more or less; it is made in 
the same way, and made from wine; it would 


have the same strength and be the same kind of 


wine brandy. 

1866. You say, that if the duty was 1s. per 
gallon upon wines under 37 degrees of spirit, 
the wine trade would very greatly develope ?— 
Yes. 

1867. Would you advocate a less duty than 
ls. per gallon upon the lower qualities and 
strength ?—As I said before, I do not see any 
objection at all to a 4d, duty for the very highest 
wines that can be grown in the world; but I do 
not think that would have a very great effect. I 
think the effect would be similar to the effect pro- 
duced by the 1s, duty on 26 degrees wine in the 
Treaty of Commerce with France of 1860,namely, 


that of producing a very small increase compara-_ 


tively speaking ; 
to it. 

1868. Might it not have the effect of satisfy- 
ing France with regard to any alteration that 
might be made ’—Perhaps so. 

1869. Ate you aware that beer is often spoken 
of as the natural wine of England ?-—Quite so. 

1870. That is to say, it is a natural produce, 
- inasmuch as the alcohol in it is in consequence 
of its own fermentation; there is no additional 
strength of alcohol in it ?—No. . 


but I do not see any objection 
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1871. In your opinion, what would be the 


average strength of wine which would displace, 
the consumption of beer in England ?—Alluding 4 
to my answer that I gave about a quarter of an — 
hour ago, | maintain that real wine, natural wine, — 
if it will displace any alcvholic liquid at all, will — 


displace beer. 

1872. What amount of alcohol would there be 
in it?—As I said before, from 18 degrees to 26 
degrees. 

1873. What amount of alcohol is there in 
beer ?—From 11 degrees to 12 degrees. 

1874. Is it your vpinion that the morality 
of the British nation would be generally im- 


proved by the consumption of wine containing — 


the amount of spirit you’name, rather than beer. 
which only contains from 11 degrees to 12 degrees? 

—I have already stated that I will leave the mo- 

rality of this matter for the discussion of others ; 

I merely said, and I repeat, that I think it would 

be very difficult to find an Englishman who 

would argue against the finding of a substitute 

for spirits. 

1875. But you say that it will not be a 
substitute for spirits, but that wine will come 
into competition with beer, and therefore it 
would be a substitute for beer ?—Yes, I think 
so, if at all wine is to-substitute anything in that 
way= my 

1876..Wine containing, say, 18 per cent. of 
alcohol would, you think, displace beer contain- 
ing 11 or 12 per cent. of alecohol?—I think so. 

1877. In your opinion would it be beneficial 
to the British nation to introduce a drink con- 
taining 18 degrees of spirit in order to displace 
beer, a drink containing 11 degrees to 12 de- 
grees ?—I think so, most distinctly, and will give 
you. my reasons why I think so, because there 
are a great many people who abuse the use of 
beer in this country, to speak plainly, a great 
many drunkards in this country who are drunkards 
from an enormous use of beer; they could never 
do that with wine, because it would cost them 
too much money. When once they took to 
drinking wine, they would drink wine, but they 
would drink it with more care, because it would 
not be so cheap as beer. , 

1878. Would not the effect of the changes 
which you advocate be to make wine compara- 
tively as cheap as beer in this country ?—No, 
wine will always be more expensive than beer. 

1879. It may be more expensive but not in 
anything like the proportion that it is at the pre- 
sent moment ?—I beg your pardon; such wine 
as Sir Louis Mallet speaks of, of the limit which 
I put it at in my own mind, namely, 75 franes, 
would of course be a very cheap commodity, 
comparatively speaking, but even so it is much 
dearer than beer, because you see the 75 franes de- 


_ livered here, means 47 gallons, and you can get a 


gallon of very good beer for 8 d. and 9d., and 1 s. 
is an exceedingly good quality. But this piguet 
duty paid at 4d. a gallon would not cost less 

than about 2 s. a gallon. 
1880. Then the reason why you think it would 
tend to the morality of the British nation to dis- 
place beer by wine, would be because the wine 
containing 18 degrees of spirit would cost 2s. a 
gallon, while beer containing from 10 degrees to 
12 degrees would cost 1 s.?—I beg your pardon; 
I want to avoid the morality question. It is not 

my province here to talk about morality. 

1881. You have no opinion upon that point 
except 
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Mr,’ Phipps—continued. . 
except so far as wine would displace spirits ?—I 
believe that wine would not displace spirits. 
1882. Do you think that it would be a benefit 


| if it did?—They would have nothing to do with 
_ one or another. 


1883. But do you think that it would be a 


i benefit to the country ?—As I said before, I 


think it would be very difficult to find an English- 
man who would not be very pleased to find a 
substitute for spirits. 

1884. Do you know what import duty is 
charged in Portugal on beer from this country? 


_ —It is rather heavy. 


1885. Is it anything like 100 per cent?—I 
cannot tell you exactly. I know it is very heavy. 
1886. Should I be wrong in saying that it is 
about 100 per cent.?—I should say more than 
that ; it is from the stupidly high tariff. 
1887. In you opinion, if the wine duties were 


- Jowered by this country it would be quite fair, 


would it not, to ask the Portuguese authorities 
to remove, or to materially lower, the duty upon 
oods imported from this country ?—Yes. 

1888. And upon beer ?—Most assuredly. 

1889. In your opinion would the consumption 
of beer be materially increased in Portugal if the 
duty were lowered ?—I think it would not in- 
crease at all, because it is not suitable for the 


_. climate. é j 
-- 1890. Do you think that an alteration in this 


duty would tend to greatly increase the exporta~ 
tion of goods from England to Portugal, as well 


4 as from Portugal to England ?—I do, indeed. 


= Se 


Mr. Ewart. 


1891. What is it, the strength of the third 
and fourth samples of wine which you produced 
to-day ?—The third and fourth samples are about 
35 degrees at present, and in their young state 
it was about 37 degrees. 

1892. What is the strength of the wine gene- 
rally used by the higher classes in Spain and 
Portugal, those that one might call connoisseurs 
in port?—They would consume old wines of a 
strength of something like from 32 degrees to 
34 degrees.” 

1893. Does wine go into consumption in this 
country at a higher strength than that; is it di- 
Juted at all by the wine merchant here ?—No, I 
am sure it is not ; wine merchants in this country 
get the credit sometimes of putting all manner of 
things with their wine. From my own expe- 
rience, I know that there is very little done with 
the wine; they sell it as they get it, except 
keeping it. I know many other countries, as 


you have heard from me where’l have travelled, 
and I can say that the wine merchants in other 
“countries are infinitely less scrupulous and less 
respectable in their mode of dealing, than the 


English wine merchants. 

1894. I merely spoke of diluting it with 
water ?—That would be the greatest adulteration 
that a man could possibly practise. 

1895. You do not give a very flattering view 
of thé state of the wine-growing business with re- 


2 Cee to keeping the grapes for several days, and 


letting them ferment before they put them into 


_ vats ?—That is unfortunately the case in the 


_ quite the exception. 


Douro. — a 
1896. As amatter of fact, do not some growers 
ferment daily ?—Yes, I suppose they do, but it is 


1897. Is it found to be of much advantage to 
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do so?—I have found it of very great advant- 


age. 


1898. Is that practice growing ?—I think so. 

1899. You spoke about the wie being now 
more saccharine than it used tobe ; that is, I sup- 
pose, because it was imperfectly fermented ?—I 
said it contained more saccharine relatively to 
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about 100 years ago, but it has less saccharine in - 


it now than it had 50 years ago. 

1900. I am speaking now of about 100 years 
ago, in the days of Dr. Johnson, in the days of 
three-bottle men, when Dr. Johnson’s definition 
of wine was, “claret for boys, port for men, and 
brandy for heroes,” it takes a hero now to drink 
port wine ; I suppose in those days it was drier 
than it is now ?—Very much drier. 

1901. And a very different thing altogether ? 
—A very different thing, I believe, but of course 
I can only speak from belief. 

1902. There is no authentic record, I believe, 
of the strength of wine in those days?—No; I 
have tested 1815 wine, which contained 25 de- 


' grees. 


1903. You spoke of Spanish port ; what was 
the strength of that wine ?—Spanish port is in- 
troduced at present, I believe to be between 35 
degrees and 37 degrees of strength. 

1904. That is a cheap wine, is it not ?—Yes. 


1905. About what price is that?—About 102. 


a pipe. 

1906. Duty paid?—No, m bond. You can 
buy very good Barcelona or Tarragona wine for 
10 /. a pipe, or even less. 

* 1907. That would be about 4s. 6d. a dozen? 
—Yes, and even less than that. 

1908. Is that a wine which would be palatable 
to English people, do you think ?—Yes, they like 
it, and it is a very serious competitor with the 
pure port wine. 

1909. Have you a sample of that ?— No. 
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1910. You stated that you do not think that 
there is much adulteration practised by wine 
merchants in England ?—I do not think there 
is. 

1911. But there is a good deal of very inferior 
wine sold in England, is there not?—Yes, a 
great deal. 

1912. Where is that doctored or adulterated, 
is it here or over the water?—I do not think 
there is so much done in that way as we generally 
suppose. I do not find it; the English wine mer- 
chant is far too respectable a class to adulterate 
the commodity he sells. I find this, that 
amongst the lower order of public-house 
keepers they will mix their port wine with 
Spanish red, and thereby reduce it in cost, and I 
find that a public-house keeper will mix his 
Spanish red with a 1 s. duty claret, and he will 
mix his sherry with Hamburg sherry, and mix 
it with 1s. duty sherry, but so far as mixing it 
with water, or trying to make a much cheaper 
commodity in an unfair manner, I do not know 
of it; it has never come across me. 

1913. In fact, you think that the adulteration, 
so far as it takes place, is more practised by the 
retail dealers than by the wholesale merchants !— 
Quite so. . 

1914. I am afraid it cannot be denied that a 


great deal of wine which is sold in England is of 


a very unwholesome character; is that your 
opinion ?—I must confess that I have not come 
v4 across 
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across it. In other countries I have found it in- 
. finitely worse. I have certainly come across 
very young wines and common wines, and wines 
alcoholised with common wine, and all that sort 
of thing, but I have not come across those bad 
adulterations which it is publicly thought are 
put upon the public for consumption. 

1915. Do you think that a great deal of what 
seems to be very adulterated wine is only wine 
too young, and too new to be drunk?—That has 
a great deal to do with it. 

1916. With regard to the consumption of 
spirits in Portugal, is there much spirit consumed 
in that country ?—No, very little. 

1917. Then you think that the large con- 
sumption of wine there does prevent the con- 
sumption of spirit?—I did not say that. I 
believe that the climate has a great deal to do 


with it. I employ myself a great many working - 


men, and they do not drink spirits, they drink 
wiue very moderately. 

1918. In Portugal, people are wise enough to 
see that wine is better for them than spirits ?— 
They are people of natural habits. They would 
drink what their forefathers drank before them, 
and if you were to offer them beer, I am certain 
that they would dislike it as much as your 
English labourer dislikes claret. In fact, I know 
it to be so from experience, but if you offer them 
sweet wine, they will drink it with pleasure. 

1919. With regard to. the consumption of 
claret, did you not rather over-state the case 
when you said that there was a great failure in 
the result of the French Treaty ?—I think not, 


from my point of view, because as I have under-~* 


stood the legislator, he wanted the 1s. duty wine 
to reach the million, and I maintain that it has 
not so reached them. 

1920. It may not have reached the million yet, 
certainly, but it has reached a very large middle 
class who before that did not drink the light French 
wines ?—It has only reached 6,000,000 gallons 
altogether, which is a mere nothing to what they 
ought to do, or to what a rich country like this 
ought to consume. 

1921. Still it has spread the consumption of 
» cheap and light wines through classes who before 
that were strangers to it ?—I dare say it has had 
this effect; that those people who used to drink 
claret on Sunday, are drinking it now as a daily 
beverage. 

1922. And perhaps they drink wine instead of 
drinking so much spirit as they used to drink 
before ?—I cannot think that spirits have any- 
thing to do with it, except in the case of a man 
being ill; when he cannot drink his wine, his 
doctor tells him to drink whisky and water, other- 
wise wine is consumed at table, and spirits are 
not consumed at table. 

1923. Do not you think that the large con- 
sumption of spirits which we all have to admit, 


and to deplore in England, has been very greatly . 


cwing in past years to the great increase of 
wages, and the power of the working classes to 
obtain it?—I would rather not go into an ex- 
amination of spirits, if you will allow me, because 
it is not within my province. I hold very pecu- 
liar views, which would do the Committtee no 
good if I were to enunciate them. 

1924. I rather understood you to say that you 
thought that the consumption of wine has nothing 
to do with the consumption of spirits ?—I think 
not. 
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1925. May it not be, that wine is now con- 
sumed by a different class of people from the 
class who used to consume it before, whilst the 
increase in the consumption of spirits has been 
by a class that used to consume spirits before, 
but have lately had more money to buy spirits 
with than they used to have ?—That may be so. 

1926. Therefore it would not be quite fair to 
say that the result of the French Treaty has been 
a failure with regard to the importation of light 
wholesome wines into this country ?—-I maintain 
that it has been a failure, because the proportion 
consumed is far below what it ought to be. 

1927. If it has been a failure, let me call your 
attention to a danger which.you seem to be in- 
flicting on your own cause, which you have come 
so ably to advocate to-day; if there has been a 
failure in the attempt to introduce light Freneh 
wines, what encouragement is there to introduce 
light Spanish and Portuguese wines; if the at- 
tempt in 1860 has been a failure, why should we 
reduce the wine duties any more ?—That is just 
the point which I wished to arrive at again. I 
maintain that the wine drinker of Great Britain 
can only be secured by educating him gradually 
to become a wine drinker; you must give him 
for that purpose what he likes and what he 
knows; and if you advocate, as you do at the 
present moment, paying 150 per cent. ad valorem 
duty on\the commodity that he wants, namely, 
Spanish and Portuguese light wine, you do not . 
teach him. : 

1928. Then you see you have reduced the 
duty on French wine, and yet according to you, 
you have not educated them ?—No, and you will 
do nothing with them at a 4d. duty either; it 
will not reach your labourers, it will not reach 
your lower middle class, you must get your lower . 
middle class to drink what they know, and then 
they will go to your claret, but in the meantime 
they will leave it alone. If you were to give it 
them for nothing they would not drink it. In 
my house we lock away the port wine and the 
sherry, but the. claret is perfectly open, because 
no servant will ever touch it. 

1929. One word as regards the alcoholic test, 
,you say that England is one of the few countries 


where the alcoholic test is practised?—-There are 


five countries besides in Europe and one in 
America. 

1930. You dislike the alcoholic test, I think 
you say ?—I do. 

1931. I think you said that you agree with 
Sir Louis Mallet upon that. point, but I think — 
Sir Louis Mallet was willing that there should 
be an alccholic test after a certain height, above 
which wine should not be admitted at a low duty, 
that is an alcoholic test of one kind, is it not ?— 
It is, and I would not object to it in order to be 


-able to employ the ad valorem system, or the 


ad valorem limit, and I do not see my way to em- 
ploying the ad valorem limit except with the 
safeguard of the alcoholic test, and as all the 
cheap wines in the whole of Europe contain a 
very small quantity of alcohol, because their 
aqueous parts are naturally produced in places 
where the grape does not ripen, therefore it is 
admissible for'the cheap kinds. Then as for the 
upper scales, [ consider it is perfectly useless, 
because the more alcohol you add to wine the 
more you reduce the value of that commodity, 
and therefore the taste of the public for alco- 
holisation ought to cure itself. 
1932. I did 
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_ 1932. I did not gather from your evidence that 
you would object to an alcoholic test at a certain 
limit of height, but only that you do not want to 
have various alcoholic tests ; was I right in that? 
—I would rather have none at all, for the upper 
part of the public market limits it there, but if you 
put a limit, you should put it so that it does not 


_ cause any inconvenience to the trade, and that 


limit, I believe, would be 38 degrees. 

1933. Then supposing you could change the 
laws of Great Britain as you please, your ideal 
would be a limit of 38 degrees, and a shilling 
duty for all wine below that ?—Yes, with the 17 
degrees. 

1934. Then from 38 degrees to 17 degrees 
a shilling duty, and from 17 degrees downwards 


what should be the duty ?—Fourpence. 


Chairmany 


1935. Although you prefer 38 degrees, you 
think that 37 degrees practically would admit all 
the wines from Portugal and Spain?—I think 
80. 

1936. And your opinion with regard to that is 
formed from your practical experience in coun- 
tries where 37 degrees is the limit ?—Quite so. 

1937. You think that the treaty of 1860 has 
failed in one of its aims, simply because by fix- 
ing the duty at a shilling, you have introduced 
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an article, mamely, French claret, which is new 
to the taste of the million ?—Yes, that is so. 

1938. You gave evidence with regard to a very 
large area of cultivation of wine in Portugal; 
have you taken into consideration a matter of 
which we have heard, viz., the wine disease, has 
not that crippled the resources of the cultiva- 
tors considerably in the wine countries ?—It 
has, but I believe we have got over the difficulty 
of the oidium, and I am in hopes that the phyl- 
loxera disease will not be of such vital importance 
to us as it has been in France. 

1939. In giving your evidence with regard to 
the strength of your natural wines, you said that 
the ports had decreased in strength; is it not 
the fact that. once when you introduced into the 
kingdom rich natural port, which was admitted 
at 26 degrees, whilst under the custody of the 
Customs in bond it developed a higher alcoholic 
strength ?—Certainly. 

1940. What wine was that?—That was wine 
of the vintage of 1868, and it was imported here 
in 1869, and cleared for duty in 1870, paying 
2s. 6d. duty. 

1941. Therefore that wine was tested by the 
Customs and found at one time under 26 degrees, 
and tested at another time whilst under the 
Customs custody, and it had developed a higher 
alcoholic strength ?—Quite so. 
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Sir ArtHuR BLYTH, K.C.M.G., called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


1942. You are Agent General, are you not, 
for the Colony of South Australia ?—I am. 

1943. Can you give the Committee some 
information with respect to the production of wine 
in South Australia?—I would say, generally, 
that the vine is almost a weed in Australia, it 
grows so readily, and produces so luxuriantly ; 
and that although the colony of South Australia 
is a young colony, yet the number of vines 
planted and the quantity cf wine made there is 
very considerable ; and an export trade to Great 
Britain has been commenced, and is still carried 
on, the export of last year being very much in 
excess of that of the year preceding. Anda very 
considerable grievance has been felt by the pro- 
ducers of wine because their wine is of the natural 
strength without any fortification whatever above 
that which is allowed in here at the 1s. duty. 
When I was at the head of the Government in 
South Australia in the year 1875, we appointed’ 
a Commission to take evidence, with the view of 
proving that our wines, without any fortification 
of spirit whatever, were frequently above, and to 
a considerable extent above, the 26 per cent. 
which entitled them to be admitted at the 1s. 
duty. We did this because there were doubts 
expressed by the Customs and other authorities 
in England that our wines without fortification 
ever exceeded that 26 per cent. Some wine was 
proved to be entirely without spirit, and to have 
as high as 40 per cent. of alcohol. Another evil 
has been felt in the non-admission of our wines 
at the 1s. duty, that they have been branded 


in this market as if brandied or fortified with . 


spirit, and they are therefore looked upon as 
very intoxicating drinks. The Chairman of this. 
Commission, who is also the President of the 
Legislative Council, or Upper House, in South 
Australia, is now in England, and at my request 
has been summoned to give evidence before your 
Committee, and he will be able to furnish you 
with the results of that Commission of Inquiry. 
But generally speaking, I have simply to say 
that as colonists, and as part of the Great British 
Empire, we do feel that our natural produce, 
without any fortification of spirit whatever, may 
fairly be claimed to be admitted into the parent 


Chairman—continued. 


country on such terms as will enable us to com- 
pete fairly with the produce of other countries ; 
we seek no more. me 

1944. What is that Commission which you — 
have alluded to as being appointed in the year 
1875; have you any record of it ?—Sir William 
Milne, the Chairman of that Commission, has 
looked out for me, and furnished me yesterday 
with all the papers in connection with it, and I 
expected that he would have been here with me 
this morning, and he probably will be here in a 
very few minutes. 

1945. It has nothing to do, I suppose, with an 
inspection which was forwarded to the Assistant 
Commissioner of Customs in Victoria by Mr. 
Moody, the chief inspector of distilleries ?—No. 
Victoria is a province as distinct from South 
Australia as Spain is from Portugal. The colony 
of South Australia has for years been attempting 
through the Colonial Office to get their wines 
admitted at the is. duty, and in the course of 
this inquiry it was stated very emphatically that 
no wine ever was produced without fortification 
with a quantity of alcohol, above, I think it was 
stated, 28 or 30 per cent. This Commission was 
appointed in order to prove without doubt that 
the natural wines of Australia for some reason 
or another do produce an extraordinary amount 
of alcohol. I have here the Report to the Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Customs, of the re- 


‘sults obtained by testing samples of wine exhi- 


bited at the International Exhibition of 1873, 
from which it will be observed, on page 5, that 
some of the South Australian wine had proof 
spirit in the proportion of 40°6 degrees. If I 
may be allowed to hand this paper in I should 
be glad (delivering in the same). 

1946. That was wine which was tested here 
in London ?—Yes. 

1947. I believe there is no chemical test by 
which you can distinguish whether spirit is ex- 
traneously added, or whether it is generated in 
the wine ?—I presume so. 

1948. What proportions did you take in that 
inquiry which you instituted in Australia to be 
certain that the wine was natural wine, with no 
spirit added to it?—I would rather that the 

Chairman 
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Chairman of the Commission, Sir William Milne, 
who will give evidence before you, would answer 
that question, which Iam sure he will be pre- 


_ pared to do in a very satisfactory manner ; all I 


bys 


} 
ji 
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could say would be from hearsay from the Com- 
mission of the precautions which they took to 
insure the correctness of their examination and 
proof, whereas he would be able to speak of what 
he had himself witnessed. 

1949. What is the amount of the production 
of wine in South Australia ?—In 1876 there were 
727,979 gallons made. 

1950. Is there a great variety in the wines ?— 
A very considerable variety. 

1951. You claim that you should be allowed to 
compete on a fair footing in this country, and 


_ that you labour under a grievance by reason of 


| 


the differential is our 
opinion. 


1952. I believe that in Australia our English 


duties? — Yes, that 


~ commerce is supposed to labour under some dis- 


advantages also?—I am not aware of any in 


— South Australia. 


1953. Is there not a protective duty there ?— 
No; the duties that are levied in South Australia 
are for revenue purposes. There are 5 and 10 
per cent. ad valorem duties on nearly all importa- 
tions, but there is no protective duty, as there 


/is in the neighbouring province of Victoria. 


Mr. Barter. 


1954. Are all the wines to which you have re- 
ferred natural wines ?—Yes. 

1955. Are all the wines that are imported into 
this country from South Australia strong wines ? 
—They are obliged to endeavour to send, and 
they do send, as much wine as they can as will 
come in at the 1s. duty, and as will fairly bear 
the voyage. Wig 

1956. Is there much of that imported into this 
country /—There is a good deal of it. 

1957. Could you give the Committee any idea 
of the proportion of weaker wine to strong wine? 


- —You will get that better from the wine dealers, 


Messrs. Auld & Co. and Messrs. Burgoyne & Co. 

1958. Is the consumption of South Australian 
wine in this country increasing ?—Certainly ; 
you see it advertised at nearly all the railway 
stations. 

1959. In your opinion it would increase very 
much more if the duty were lowered ?—Yes, if 
all the wine unfortified was admitted at the 1s. 
duty. 

1960. Do you think that the reduction of the 
duty to 1s. would lead-to- avery large importa- 
tion of wine from South Australia ?—I think so; 


certainly there would be a very large increase in 


the wine produced in South Australia. I may 


perhaps state now that Sir William Milne is in 
the room, and he will be able to give satisfactory 


answers to those questions. 


1961. Is there a very strong feeling in the 


~ Colonies in favour of a reduction of the British 


wine duty ?—A very strong feeling. It has 


been represented to the Colonial Government as 


a grievance on several occasions by deputations 
of vine growers urging them to use all their in- 


fluence with the Home Government to effect a 


re 


reduction, which they think is but right. 

1962. Would 1s. duty be satisfactory to the 
Colonies ?-—Certainly ii 1s. duty was exacted 
from the wines of Spain, and France, and other 
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countries ; they do not fear competition on equal 
terms. 

1963. You think that a reduction of 2s. 6d. 
to 1s. would largely stimulate the growth of 
wine in South Australia, and its importation to 
this country ?—I consider so very largely. 


Sir Joseph M‘Kenna. 


1964. Would you be able to send in any wines 
at a strength of 17 degrees, or under?—From 
what little knowledge I have of the matter I 
should be afraid that the length of the voyage 
would very likely be too great, and the passage 
through the Tropics would be injurious to wines 
of that low strength. 

1965. Then if there were a reduction to 4d. 
a gallon for all wines up to a strength of 17 
degrees, that would, be of no use to you ?—The 
wine growers would certainly try to make it of 
use, and they would find by experience whether 
they could introduce their wine or not. 

1966. But on the whole, would you prefer that 
there was no lower duty than 1 s.?—That is the 
general view of the wine growers, that all French 
wines and all natural wines introduced here, 
should be at the duty of 1s. 


Chairman. 


1967. What is the average price per butt of 
your Australian wine ?—A bout 25 J. 


Mr. Jacob Bright. 


1968. Did you say that you have natural 
wines above 26 degrees of strength?—Yes, as 
high, I think, as 40 degrees; some of this wine 
which was tested in England had a proof spirit 
per-centage of 40:6. ; 

1969. Do you mean that it was natural wine, 
and that nothing had been added, to the wine ?-— 
Certainly. The complete figures of the wine 
that was proved to be without alcohol added to it, 
were furnished in the Report of this Commission, 
which Sir William Milne will be able to speak to 
better than I can. His evidence will be more 
satisfactory to the Committee than mine. I wish 
generally to give you the ideas of the colonists 
of South Australia on this matter. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


1970. Is spirit distilled in South Australia ?— 
To a certain extent; not very largely. There 
is a feeling that there is illicit distiilation there, 
but to what extent has never been ascertained ; 
but it is not very large. 

1971. Is there an excise duty for home-made 
spirit ?>—Yes. 

1972. At what rate?—JI think it is 6s. a 
gallon. . 

1973. Is that the spirit which would be used 
in fortifying the wines made in Australia ?—If 
they use any spirit they would try to get finer 
and better spirit than that which is made in the 
colony, but I am not acquainted with the actual 
manufacture of wine. 

1974. You said that all wine, however strong, 
that was not fortified, ought to come in at the 
same duty; but how could you tell whether it was 
45 or not ?—Prvof of the maximum strength of 
the wine produced in Australia without spirit 
could very easily be ascertained. The wine 
growers claim that the 26 degrees should be in- 
creased to their maximum strength. 
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Mr. Charles Palmer. 


1975. Is the wine trade from Australia to this 
country increasing ?—Yes; I have promised to 
produce figures to show the increase of importa- 
tion into Great Britain last year, over what it 
was the former year. 

1976. I think you said that the vine was 
almost the natural product of the country; 18 
that really the case, or were the vines brought 
from some other country and cultivated ?—There 
were no vines in Australia; they were entirely 


imported. As I said, they grow like weeds. If 


you stick in a bit of vine, it grows marvellously. 

" 1977. From what country were they imported? 
—First of all from the Cape; a great deal of 
trouble has been taken in getting cuttings from 
other wine-growing countries. 

1978. And from the Rhine ?—Yes, beginning 
from the Cape in early days. 

1979. Has it become an important industry of 
the country ?—It languished some three or four 
years ago, but it is now reviving; there are some 
very large vineyards there. 


1980. But it is reviving, notwithstanding the , 


present wine duties ?—Yes. 


Mr. Cobbold. 


1981. I gather from you that the colonists 
look upon the present duties as a grievance ?— 
Yes; they do not object to the Is. duty, but it 
is the 2s. 6d. duty under which a great deal of 


‘their wine is allowed to be introduced. 


1982. Have you taken into consideration up 
to what strength these natural Colonial wines 
might be introduced into England on the 1s. 
duty ?—Yes, that matter has occupied our 


attention. 


1983. Have you come to any idea on the sub- 
ject as to how many degrees should be the limit ? 
—Of course they ask that it should be extended 
to wine of the highest degree of strength, pro- 
duced without fortification; I think about 40 
degrees. 

1984. That, as you are aware, is certainly 
beyond what there is any idea of at the present 
moment ?—Yes, they would be very anxious to 
get what they could, and of course they asked 
for the very.extreme. I believe there is no 
wine in the world produced with so large a natural 
amount of alcohol in it as that produced by the 
Australian vines. 

1985. And that they wish to come in at 1s. ? 
—Yes, that they ask for; of course they would 
be content if a lower level was sought. 

1986. Has this present duty, do you suppose, 
made any difference in their feeling with respect 
to their commercial «nd fiscal relations with the 
mother country ?—Not at al]. 


Mr. Hanbury. 


1987. Is much of this Australian wine as high 
as 40 degrees of strength ?—I think not a grea 
deal. 

1988. Do you know what strength a large 
portion of these wines do reach; supposing the 
ls. duty were taken for wine as high as 35 
degrees, would it include the great bulk of them ? 
—I think it would. 

1989. Would 33 degrees ?—I do not know the 
point exactly ; but I think 35 degrees would do. 

1990. What is the ordinary drink of the people 
in South Australia; do they drink beer, or wine, 
or spirits?7—In some of the districts there is a 
good deal of beer consumed, especially in the 
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towns; and in the country districts, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the vineyards in the harvest time, a 
great deal of wine is consumed. 

1991. What wine do they drink there ?—Just 
the wine of the country. 

1992. What is the average strength of the 
wines that are drunk by those people as their 
ordinary beverage ?—I can hardly give you any 
exact figure, but certainly it is a strong wine. 

1993. Do you know what it would cost per 
pint there ?—There are a great many wine houses 
in the country districts, and I know you can get 
a great deal for 6d.; a big tumbler full. 

1994. Is that the cheapest beverage which 
those people have to drink ?—No beer would be 
cheaper than that even. . 

1995. Do they drink this wine diluted or not ? 
—I believe so. 1 should do so myself, certainly. 


Mr. Mulholland. 


1996. Is there a great capacity of increase in 
the production of wine in South Australia ?—I 
should say it was almost unlimited. Supposing 
that the production of wine became a profitable 
business there, there is no limit to the production 
of wine. The growth of the vine there is some- 
thing that cannot be. described; it is so very 
readily planted and grown. 

1997. You have just said that this very strong 
wine is generally drunk diluted; when diluted 
doos not it correspond with the weaker wine not 
diluted ?—I have no experience in the matter. 


1998. Such wine as you speak of, of 40 degree® 
strength, when one-half water was added ‘to it, 
must represent pretty much wine of 20 degrees 
of strength ?—-The wine made in the country and 
consumed in the country is of a different class to 
the wine made in the country for export. 

1999. If wine at 40 degrees of strength were 
introduced here at a given rate of duty, and then 
could be mixed with an equal amount of water, 
wine that in its natural state represented that 
diluted mixture could not equitably be expected 
to pay the same duty as the concentrated mixture 
which was imported for the purpose of dilution ? 
—I am hardly capable of forming an opinion 
upon that. I imagine that the wine would be 
very much injured by such dilution. 


2000. I think you said that there was a very 
strong feeling in the Colonies as to the injustice 


‘of different rates of duty on wine of 40 degrees 


and wine of 20 degrees of strength ?—I think the 
statement I made was this, that they felt a 
grievance that wine was introduced from one 
country, and that a foreign country, into England, 
at 1s. a gallon duty, which was unfortified, and 
that their wine, although in consequence of the 
superiority of the soil or climate, or whatever it 
is, having a great amount of alcohol, but without 


any fortification whatever, was not allowed to’ 


enter this market, except at an increased duty. 
I do not think I specified exactly 40 per. cent. 


2001. Many people consider that it is not ag 
to the accidental source of the alcohol in the 
wine which should be considered, but as to the 
amount which it contains, and that whether the 
wine contains 40 per cent. of alcohol from 
natural causes, or from artificial causes, does not 
prevent its being equally susceptible of dilution 
when it reaches the consumer ?—I imagine that 
the wine would be injured by such dilution. 


2002. With 


f 
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Mr. W. EF. Forster. 


2002. With regard to the wine at 40 per cent., 
is it white or red wine?-—Red. 

2003. And, generally speaking, is your red 
wine stronger than your white ?-—No, I think 
not; you will notice that this is a very special 
test ; itis the extreme, it is not the average. 


2004. You tested those in England, did you 
not ?—-Yes. 

2005. I suppose they would gain strength on 
the voyage ?—Probably. 

2006. Can you tell us how much it was likely 
to gain on the voyage ?—No, I have not been in 
the wine trade myself, and therefore cannot 
answer that question. 


2007. With regard to your general wine in- 
dustry, have people come over, either from the 
best vineyards of Spain, France, or Germany, to 
help in the industry ?—Several people have been 
imported, and a great many colonists have 
visited the vineyards of France and Spain. 

2008. You travel on the Continent yourself, I 
presume ?—Yes, ! have; but not, of course, with 
any special intention. 


2009. In the course of travelling through the 
wine countries you will remember that in France 
the vines are quite low, and in Italy they are 
trained ; which do you have in Australia ?—The 
low ones. 

2010. So that the vineyards in South Austra- 
lia look very much like the vineyards in France? 
—I have seen some very like them. 

2011. Are the best vineyards that you have 
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on the sides of river?—-No, we have very few 
rivers in Australia. 

2012, When did you come from Australia ?— 
It is two years since I arrived. 

2013. Does the wine industry go pretty much 
over the province, or is it confined to special dis- 
tricts ?—~ he vine grows all over the more thickly 
settled portions of South Australia. Of course, 
in the pastoral districts there is very little con- 
sumption of wine. 

2014. The Chairman asked you a question 
with regard to duties, are there no differential 
duties whatever in South Australia ?—None 
whatever ; we are not allowed by law to make 
such. 

2015. You have a universal duty of 5 per 
cent. ad valorem, I believe?—Yes, on certain 
goods, and 10 per cent. on others ; we have fixed 
duties wherever we can put them; it is 10s. 
a gallon on brandy and spirits generally. 

2016. And on textile fabrics your duty is 5 
per cent. ad valorem, is it not?—Yes, there are 
some things now without any duty ; for instance, 
moleskins, and some other articles of that kind. I 
should be glad if I might hand in the tariff 
of South Australia (delivering in the same). 


Chairman. 


2017. The tests which you have mentioned as 
to the strength of wine are solely those tests 
made here at the International Exhibition, or 
were they made in Australia ?—They were made 
here in the Exhibition of 1873. 


Sir WiLLttAmM MILwe, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


2018. ARE you now President of the Legis- 
lative Council of South Australia ?—Yes, 

2019. You were Chairman, were: you not, of a 
Commission which sat to investigate Australian 
wines ?—Yes, I was. 

2020. Having had that experience, would you 
state to the Committee your views in respect of 
the growth and development of the wine trade 
in South Australia, and the action of the duties 
in this country on those wines ?—We have always 
felt that it was a hardship that we were excluded 
to a great extent from the markets of England 
with regard to the export of our wines, seeing 
that such a market as that could take any 
quantity that we could produce; and the effect 
has been very much, I think, to restrict the 
planting of vineyards, and has certainly dis- 


couraged the trade altogether in South <Aus-. 


tralia. . 

2021. What is the area under vine cultivation 
in South Australia ?—In 1868, the area under 
vines was 6,209 acres; in 1877, it had fallen otf 
to 4,554 acres. 

2022. Could you tell us what the amount of 
production is?—In 1868, the production was 
863,584 gallons; in 1877, it was 493,217 gallons. 
_ 2023-4. Could you give us the exportation ?— 
The exportation is very small, on account of the 
differential duty upon our wines. The exporta- 
tion in 1876 was 36,299 gallons. 

- 2025. We should like to know what your ex- 
portation is; do you export no wine to any other 
countries than England ?—We export a certain 
pipe to New Zealand; I think not to any 
0,82. na ; 


Chairman—continued. 


other countries. 
tity of our wine. 

2026. You do not export to any European 
country except England ?—No. 

2027. Having been Chairman of this Commis- 
sion, | suppose you have investigated the con- 
ditions of the wine produced in that country ; 
what would you say was the average alcoholic 
strength of the wine produced in South Aus- 
tralia ?—The average strength, I think, would 
be somewhere about 28 or 29 per cent. of proof 
spirit. 

2028. Would you say that that was the 
strength of the bulk of the wine; produced ?—I 
think so; or a large quantity of it. 

2029. Is that the white or red wine ?—Both. 

2030. What is the bulk of your wine?—I 
think the bulk is red wine. 

2031. Are you satisfied that there is no addi- 
tion of extraneous spirits to your wine in Aus- 
tralia ?—There is no doubt in many cases, but in 
reference to wines of that strength, which the 
Commission, of which I was Chairman, investi- 
gated, we took steps to ascertain that the wines 
submitted to us contained no spirit» but what re- 
sulted from natural fermentation. It happened 
to be just at the time when the grapes were ripe, 
and we tested the must from those grapes in order 
to ascertain the quantity of saccharine matter in 
the must. I believe it is a well-established fact 
that the spirit in wine resulting from fermenta- 
tion, depends entirely upon the amount of 
saccharine matter in the must. 

2032. Is there much care taken in Australia 

O03 that 


Queensland, also, takes a quan- 
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that the wine should be thoroughly fermented ? 
—Some of the growers are very particular, and 
use their instruments at every stage of it in a 
scientific manner ; but with a great many of them 
it is very much the rule-of-thumb system which 
they adopt. aes 

2033. 1 suppose one might say that there is 
a considerable field for improvement in the manu- 
facture of Australian wines?—Yes; no doubt 
there is. 

2034, And that an improved manufacture 


might probably bring down the alcoholicstrength of. 


the wine ?—I do not think that would be the case, 
because I take it there is no wine grower who 
would consider his wine fit for the market until 
the saccharine matter had been thoroughly fer- 
mented out of it, that is to say, they would not 
think of shipping sweet wine. 

2035. I believe it is admitted that in many 
wines that have a good deal of alcohol, the im- 
proved manufacture of recent years has brought 
that alcoholic strength down, why should not it be 
the case also in Australian wines ?—I should not 
imagine that to be the case, because if wine is left 
to its natural fermentation, that saccharine matter 
must be turned into spirit. 

2036. Were those wines which you subjected 


to test im that commission all young wines ?— ~ 


They were of various ages, some of them, I think, 
as old as 10 years. . 

2037. Which were the strongest ?—I fancied 
the old wine was the strongest. 

2038. But you do not know what the range of 
difference was in the alcoholic strength of the 
wines that you tested; what was the lowest and 
what was the highest ?— No, I cannot say. 

2039. Do you know how many samples you 
tested ?—I cannot say from memory. — 

2040. I presume, from a Parliamentary Return, 
that the bulk of the Australian wines that are 
introduced into this country range from 26 de- 
grees to 30 degrees, that is to say, a greater 
number being 27 degrees; at 28 degrees a little 
less, and they only amount to 16 after 30 de- 
grees, would you think that it would be a wrong 
conclusion to draw from that, that 30 degrees 
would be sufficient to bring in the bulk of the 
Australian wines ?—-Perhaps you would inform 


‘me whether that is a document referring to 


Australian wines generally, or solely to South 
Australian wines. 

2041. The Australian wines that are brought 
into England !—What I point out is, that the 
wines produced in South Australia approximate 
more to the character of Spanish wines. The 
climate is warmer, and the must is richer than that 
produced in Victoria, so that no doubt that would 
reduce the average if the two wines are com- 
prehended in one paper. . 

2042. But it would appear that there are no 
Australian wines above 30 degrees that are in- 
troduced into this country ?—I take it that the 
reason is that the 2 s. 6 d.is the obstacle. I dare 
say that many Victoria wines which would come 
in below 26 degrees of proof spirit would show 
that they were larger exporters than we were, 
but our wines being richer, they were prevented 
sending them on account of the average strength 
being above 26 degrees. 

2043. Do you think that the average strength 
of your South Australian wine is above 30 de- 
grees?—No, I would not say that the average 
was above 30 degrees, because I think that if 
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there was any legislation upon this subject, with 
a view of admitting South Australian wines on 
the same footing as the French wines, from 32 
degrees to 33 degrees would cover every reason- 
able requirement. 

2044. Apparently there are very few South 
Australian wines at all that come in here; the 
bulk of the Australien wines must have been 
from elsewhere, because the bulk is under 30 
degrees; there are hardly any Australian wines 
in that return above 30 degrees that were intro- 
duced into this country ?—I see the clearance of 
all the Colonies is in one group, so that they are 
not distinguished. 

2045. What I understand is, that you think 
that there is a very large area over which grapes 
may be grown ?—Yes, any quantity, almost. 

2046. But the amount of production at the 
present moment is considerably limited because 
there is a difficulty in finding a market for the 
wine in England ?—Yes; you see the population 
that we have in the colony is so very small, com- 
paratively speaking, that if we produced more 
than the population on the spot consume we do 
not know what to do with it. 

2047. Have you made any effort to find any 
other outlet than England for your Australian 
wines ?—No.; I might say that there are so many 
countries produce wine themselves, that we have 
not done so. ies: 

2048. If the duties in this country were lower, 
do you think that the taste of the country is 
one which would take to Australian wines ?—I 
do, because of the fact that [know many gentle- 
men who import Australian wines for their own © 
consumption, and I have generally heard them 
talk very highly of them. 

2049. Are they various in character ?—Yes, 
we imported all descriptions of vines from 
Europe, and although they vary from their 
original character through change of climate 
and soil, still they have different characteristics 
even in Australia. : 

2050. You have known the colony for a good 
many years, have you not?—A great many 
years. 

2051. Have you observed any improvement 
in the character and quality of the wines ?—Yes, 
very much. 


Mr. W. E. Forster. 


2052. Do you export wine from South 
Australia to other countries besides England ?— 
I have mentioned that we export a limited 
quantity to New Zealand and also to Queens- 
land. a 

2053. To any parts of Europe ?—To no parts 
of Europe that I remember. 

2054. Your wine is stronger than that of the 
other Colonies, isit not >—Yes, I should say even 
stronger than the wine in New South Wales. 
Iwas going to except New South Wales, but 
on reflection there is a greater rainfall in New 
South Wales, and although the latitude of New 
South Wales is about the same as that of South 


_ Australia, I do not know that the wines are so 


rich. 

2055. Do you imagine that the main product 
of your vineyards would be white or red wine ? 
—As they at present exist, I think the red wine 
preponderates rather. 

2056. In the wine-growing districts there is 
vin ordinaire used, I suppose ?—Yes. 


2057. About 
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2057. About what is the strength of it?— 
That I cannot say, but I should say that what 
would be used possibly for very ordinary pur- 
poses, would be fortified in order to bring up 
the strength of it; that is to say, the pure wine 
would be fortified to give it sufficient strength. 

2058. I think you say that Englishmen in 
South Australia have not yet accustomed them- 


_ selves to drink the light wines of the colony ?— 


You see we have a great many Englishmen there, 
but in the case of the rising generation I think 
that their tastes will change a gooddeal. Taking 
the young people who were born in Australia, I 


think that their tastes are very much altered from 


the tastes of their parents. 

2059. We have got a Return here, sent in by 
Mr. Selden, of the quantity of wine imported in 
gallons into the United Kingdom from Spain, 
Portugal, France, Australia, ‘and other countries, 
and I find that the gallons imported is very few 
indeed: that at 21 degrees, there are only 194 
gallons ; at 22 degrees, 840; at 23 degrees, 364 ; 
then it begins to rise up to more than 2,000 at 
24 degrees; 3,500 at 25 degrees; at 26 degrees, 
close upon 3,300; at 27 degrees, nearly 3,500 ; 
and at 28 degrees, nearly 2,500; that shows that 
of your present export, by far the largest pro- 
portion ranges on the average about 26 or 27 
degrees ; is that what you would expect to be 


the case ?—Yes, I should say so, if you put the 


Victorian wines along with the others. 

2060. And that is the average rate made by 
the whole of the Colonies; if you took South 
Australia alone it would show a higher range, 
would it not ?—Yes, I am sure it would. 

2061. You feel sure that if it was an equal 
duty of 1s. all round the export from South 
Australia would be very largely increased?—Yes, 
very largely increased indeed, as it would en- 
courage people, I thmk, to plant a larger area 
with the vine. 

2062. Do they charge any duty upon your 
wine in New Zealand ?—Yes. 

2063. How much ?—Two shillings per gallon. 

2064. But you do not know whether they 
charge more than we do ?—I cannot answer that 
question. 

2065. You do not know what duty would be 
charged in any European country, or in America 
if you tried sending wine to America ?—No ; 
they are producing a good deal of Wine in 
California. already, and in other parts of the 
United States. 

2066. You do not know what the tariff in 
America would be upon your wine if it were sent? 
—No; I do not think we have ever exported any. 


With regard to the New Zealand duty, if there 


is a copy of the Colonial Office list here I could 
tellina moment. — 

2067. Have you been to the Cape ?—I have 
not. 
_ 2068. Do you know how your wine compares 
as to strength with the Cape wine ?—I do 


not. 


. Mr. Mulholland. 


2069. Do you know anything of the market 
price of wine in Australia?—I can tell you better 
what price is given for grapes, because I happen 
to have some 17 or 20 acres of vines myself, and 
instead of making wine, I sell the grapes, and I 
get from 3 /. to 4 J. per ton for the grapes. 

2070. But do you know the market value of the 
0,82. 
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Mr. Mulholland—econtinued. 


wine ?—I should say that from 1s. to ls. 6d, a 
gallon it could be produced on the spot. 

2071. Have you any excise duty upon it in 
Australia ?—No. 

2072. What is the duty on spirits there? —The 
duty upon imported spirits is 10s. 

2073. Have you any excise duty upon spirits 
which you produce yourselves ?— Yes, there is a 
duty of 6 s.9d. per gallon, 1 think. They makea 
different duty in order to encourage colonial 
manufacture; but it is almost a dead letter; 
because for. use, for drinking purposes, the people 
prefer imported spirit to that made on the 
spot. 

2074. Is any beer made there ?—Yes, plenty 
of beer. 

2075. Is there any excise duty upon it ?— 

There is an import duty upon malt and 
hops. : 
2076. In that state of things do you find that 
there is a very large consumption of wine per 
head relatively to the population ?—There is a 
considerable consumption per head, I think, but I 
really could not say from memory. 

2077. You say it is an experiment with the 
English population as to what the case would be 
with respect to wine if it were put in more 
favourable circumstances with respect to the duty; 
do you think yourself that the consumption of 
wine is large per head?—I do; I think that there 
is a considerable part of the country population 
particularly who drink nothing else but the 
Colonial wine ; they make it themselves, and they 
drink it themselves. 


2078. Would you say that in the towns that 
class that drink spirits in this country to any ap- 
preciable extent take your wines in Australia 
instead, in the public-houses I mean ?—I really 
cannot say; there is no doubt that it is 
more generous wine. It would be a wine that 
would be more grateful, I think, particularly in 
cold weather than a very thin claret. 

2079. Is it your opinion or impression that it 
displaces beer to any extent, owing to its cheap- 
ness ?— No doubt it does so to a considerable ex- 
tent. 

2080. With the masses of the population ?— 
Yes; but still I would point out that such a large 
portion of the population have been born and 
brought up until of mature age in England that 


they bring out their English tastes, and they 


continue to have their English tastes; but the 
rising generation are becoming very much altered 
from that. 

2081. By “altered,” do you mean that they 
prefer wine ?—Yes. 


Mr. Hanbury. 


2082. You say that the present generation 
that have been born in Australia prefer unforti- 
fied wines?--Yes; they have not the same taste 
for strong heating drinks as their forefathers. 

2083. What is about the strength of the wine 
that they drink ?—I should say somewhere from 
28 degrees to 30 degrees. 

2084. What do they pay for it a gallon?—I 
think it would probably be about 2s. 6d. a gallon 
if they bought a cask of it. 

2085. Is the cost of carriage from the wine 
districts to the towns considerable ?—It depends 
upon whether they are near a line of railway or 
not; we are extending railways to a great extent 
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Mr. Hanbury—continued. 


in Australia, and the carriage is very materially 
lessened from what it used to be. 

2086. Why is it that the wine is drunk more 
in the country districts than in the towns ?—Be- 
cause the principal breweries are situated in the 
towns, and those who have a taste for beer are 
able more readily to gratify it. 

2087. And in the country districts they have 
nothing else but wine, and, having it close to them, 
they drink it ?—Yes. 


Mr. Cobboid. 


2088. Is there a large extent of land now 
uncultivated which could be brought into culti- 
vation for the vine ?—I think so, because I think 
that a large quantity of land which would not 
be fit for the growth of corn, would be quite 
adapted to the growth of vines, and would be 
planted with vines. 

2089. Do you think that they would be 
planted in the event of the duty being what we 
will call an equal duty, that is to say, for natural 
wine that could be brought in at the shilling 
duty ?—Yes. 

2090. It would increase the cultivation of the 
land ?—I think so. 

2091. Could you tell the Committee what sort 
of soil it is that the stronger vines are grown 
upon ?—I think principally upon a limestone 
soil, but also the locality has a great deal to do 
with it. For instance, the more generous vines 
are grown on the plains, and the thinner vines in 
the hilly district. 

Mr. Hanbury. 


2092. This generation that you speak of, born 
in Australia, when they have wine and beer put 
before them, which do they choose ?—I do not 
know. I never heard of the test being made, 
but Ican only speak from observation of it. 

2093. I donot quite understand why they like 
beer best in the towns, because you say they can 
get wine?—In the country a great proportion 
are generally settlers that come from England, 
and they are obliged in amanner to take to wine 
and drink it, but all those people in the towns are 
able to keep up their taste for beer, and to gratify 
it. If they go into the country they have not 
the same opportunity. 

Mr. Phipps. 

2094. Is the market of Australia open to the 
products and manufactures of England at a 
moderate rate of duty?—A great many of our 
duties are fixed duties, and some of them are 
ad valorem duties, and I think that the tendency 
of legislation has generally been to make the duty 
alow duty upon articles which are principally 
consumed by the working classes, and to make a 
rather high ad valorem duty for articles consumed 
by the wealthier classes. 

2095. If the wine duty upon Australian 
wine was lowered, would it be probable that 
the duty upon imports from England would 
be reduced?—With us, the grievance exists 
in this, that you institute a heavy differen- 
tial duty with respect to our wines; we have 
nothing of that kind with regard to imports from 
England ; and English imports are not placed at 
any disadvantage with regard to the importation 
from any other'countries, they are all put on the 
same footing ; and if you put us on the same 
footing as you do the French with their claret, 
we would be satisfied. 
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Mr. Phipps—continued. 


2096. If Australia and France are put on ex- 
actly the same footing with regard to their tariff, 
the only thing is the accidental circumstance 
that the Australian wines are not so low in their 
contents of proof spirit as the French wines ?— 
Yes, occasionally ; it is just the same as if you 
made a differential duty of it, and if you so 
arrange the duty as to exclude our wines, you 
may just as well make a differential duty of 
it. 

2097. They are not so arranged as to exclude 


“your wines intentionally; but it happens to be 


so ?-—Yes, it happens to have that effect. 

2098. You say that about 28 degrees or 29 
degrees is the average strength of your Austra- 
lian wines; can you say what is the lowest 
strength in the case of the wines which you ex- 
amined for the Commission of which you were 
Chairman ?—I think they have gone as low as 
23 degrees or 24 degrees, perhaps ; somewhere 
about that. We had some of a very exceptional 
high kind, but they were merely exceptional. I 
remember one sample of wine, in particular, 
where the wine had been made from grapes 
when they were almost in a state of raisins, and, 
of course, full of saccharine matter. I forget 
what the streneth was; it was. somewhere about 
38 degrees, I daresay,-of proof spirit; but it was 
quite-an exceptional thing. I should say that 
that wine was more like a liqueur than anything 
else. 


2099. Which produces the best wines, those — 


who manufacture by rule of thumb, or those who 
do it on scientific principles ?—I should say there 
is no doubt about it; those who do it by scientific 
principles. 

2100. You think that an important difference ? 
—Yes, I think so; of course even by rule of 
thumb you may get very good wine occasionally. 
I have known a lot of grapes put into a cask, and 
left there, and after fermentation of course the 
wine settled down a nice colour, and they racked 
the wine off below the thick cake of husk, and 
the wine was wonderfully good; but it was a 
mere accident, and really such a way of making 
wine is not to he recommended. 

2101. By far the largest proportion of Austra- 
lian wines are subject, are they not, to the 2s. 6d. 
duty ?—Yes, T should say so. , 

2102. And it is your wish and the wish of 
others that such wines should come in at the 
1s. duty ?—Yes; I do not ask that the per-cen- 
tage should be raised to cover the exceptional 
strength, but I think that from 32 degrees to 33 
degrees would be ample. 

2103. Do you think that the 1s. duty upon 
wine containing not more than 33 degrees of 
spirit would satisfy the colony which you are 
now representing ?—I do. 

2104. Have you any duty upon imported wines 
into your colony ?—Yes. 

2105. What would be that duty ?—Six shillings 


per gallon on sparkling wines, and 4s. on other 


wines. 

2106. What would be the import duty upon 
malt and hops in. Australia?—Sixpence per 
bushel on malt, 3d. per pound on hops. 


Mr. Ewart. 


2107. Is there much wine imported into Aus- 
tralia ?—Yes; there is a considerable proportion, 
I should say, imported into Australia. : 

2108. Upon what wine does the taste run 

there ?— 


Mr. Lwart—continued. 


_ there ?—The wines that are imported are prin- 
_ cipally for people who can afford to pay for good 


wine. The colonial manufacturer supplies the 
taste of those who cannot afford to give a high 
price; and those who can afford to give a good 
price for wine pay for good articles. 

2109. Is there much brandy imported ?—Yes, 
there is a great deal of brandy imported. 

2110. Is the colony not capable of producing 
its own brandy from its own grapes ?—They have 
an excise, and the consequence is that any brandy 
they manufacture has to be sent into bond, and it 
is fenced round with so many restrictions that 
the manufacturers are hampered in every way. 
The consequence is that I do not believe that 
they manutacture it to any extent; I suspect 
that a great proportion of what is made is sold 
illicitly. 

2111. Then you import your brandy, although 
you grow your own grapes ?—Yes; and allow 
me tosay that if we were allowed to distil our 
brandy without any restriction, I believe there 
would be a large production, but, as I mentioned, 
it is so fenced round with restrictions that it pre- 
vents people distilling. 

2112. Is there no agitation in the colony to 


get rid of those restrictions ?—Yes, but then they ~ 


o not seem to be able to make brandy that com- 
mends itself to the consumers. 

2113. You said that the grapes which you 
produced at 4/. a ton were sold to the wine 
makers; how much would that be in money per 
acre ?—It would be about three tons to the acre, 
about 107. to the acre. 

2114. Does it pay you ?—No. 

2115. Is the cost of cultivation much ?—The 
cost is not so very great. They are in the habit 


of planting their vines sufficiently wide apart to_ 


allow of their being ploughed between, instead 
of being hoed, which I believe is the case princi- 
pally in France, and the other European wine 
countries, so that they do all that is necessary for 
the vine by machinery, by either ploughs or 
horse hoes, or something of that sort. 

2116. Do you think that the quality of the 
wine would be improved if they treated it in the 
same way as they do in France, and laboured the 
ground in the same way ?—No, I do not think 


so; when coming through France I was very, 


much astonished at the closeness with which the 
vines are planted. It strikes me that the grapes 
produced in such a way must be very small and 


inferior to those that we grow in Australia; I 


have never seen grapes raised anywhere else 
equal to those that we yrow in Australia. 

2117. When you say “ equal,’ do you mean 
pleasant to eat?—Yes, and also with regard to 


size. 


2118. Isthat the kind of grape that makes the 


best wine ?—I mean now the small grapes, the - 


grapes that are usually taken to make wine; 
putting aside altogether table grapes, wine 
grapes, in my opinion, are matured much better 
in Australia, and the production is considerably 
greater, I believe, than anywhere in France. 


' Mr. Palmer. 


2119. You say that the colony has a grievance 
because ofthe differential duties, and that if they 
were made uniformly 1s., you would largely 
increase your trade; are you aware that Spain 
has put forward the same grievance ?—I am not 
aware of that. 
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Mr. Palmer—continued. 


2120. The strength of their wine may be as- 
‘sumed to be much the same as the wine of your 
colony of South Australia; why do you think 
that if we had the 1s. duty you would increase 
your export to this country as against Spain, 
with a lighter carriage and freight, and possibly 
as cheap a production ?—My impression is that 
the production per acre in Australia is much 
larger than it isin Spain. 

2121. Do you know the difference of freight 
from the southern ports of Spain and from Aus- 
tralia?—I do not know the difference, but I 
know that for heavy freight the rate is very low 
from Australia. ; 


Chairman. 


2122. You do not raise the question so much 
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as to the differential duty against Spain as against ~ 


your wine under 26 degrees; that is your point ? 
—Yes; thereis such a large quantity of wool sent 


from the Australian colonies that they require — 


a heavy freight for ballast ; and the consequence 
is, that they are prepared to take a freight of 
copper ore, or wine, or anything that can be 
stowed low-down at a very cheap rate indeed, 


Mr. Palmer. 


2123. At 10s. per ton ?—I have known copper 
ore taken for 1s. per ton. I have known, cop- 
per ore'taken for nothing, because it saved them 
the expense of taking in ballast. 

2124, There the greater distance would not be 
in proportion to the freight ?—No, certainly the 
cost of freight from Australia would not be in 
proportion to the distance. 


2125. And_ you think, from your knowledge, 
that youproduce wine as cheap in South Australia 
as they do in the south of Spain?—I will not 
venture to say that, but I think that our pro- 
duction is very much greater per acre, and that 


that would compensate, to a large extent, for the’ 


extra cost. 

2126. Why do you think that the English 
taste will take off a large quantity of your wines 
when you say that when Englishmen first go 


- out to Australia they do not drink your wine till 


another generation has sprung up within the 


‘colony ?—I imagine that a large majority of the 


people who leave here for the Australian colonies 
are not wine drinkers at all; they are drinkers 
of beer or spirits, and their tastes, to a great 
extent; continue the same in Australia. 


+ 2127. Then your wine, you consider, if brought 
into this country, would not go amongst the lower 
orders of the people so much?—I daresay you 
are best acquainted with how the tariff has 
operated in that respect with regard to French 
wines. I donot know. I am told that there is 
a large consumption of French wines through the 
low duty. Of course we should anticipate also a 
large consumption if our wines were admitted on 
the same footing. 

2128. Is your wine of much the same descrip- 
tionas French wine, or isit more resembling Spanish 
wines?—It is more resembling Spanish wines. 
We have bothkinds. I think I mentioned before 
that a good deal depended upon whether the 
grapes were grown on the plain or un the bills as 
to the strength of the wine. 

2129. I think you said you have a great 
variety of wines ?—Yes, a great variety. 

2130. I think 


Mino eohinwall as: 


2130. I think you were the head of a Com-. 


mission for examination into the wines of Aus- 
tralia; was that a Commission for sending wines 
to the International Exhibition ?—No ; it was a 
Commission solely with a view to test our own 
wines, thatis to say, the wines of South Australia, 
as to their strength, not their quality, but their 
pure alcoholic strength. 

2131. Had you wines from all parts of South 
Australia ?—Yes/ 

2132. Were the wine districts of South Aus- 
tralia distinguished by separate names of the 
districts, or separate names of the vineyards only ? 
—Separate names of vineyards. 

2133. Could you lay before the Committee the 
Report of the Commission ?—I could send a copy 
of it, I believe. 

2134. Do you know anything of the exhibi- 
tion of wines in this country in 1874?—No. 

2135. Are you aware that a large number of 
wines were exhibited by the South Australian 
Commission in 1874?—I am aware that a con- 
siderable quantity was sent, but what the result 
was I cannot say. 

2136. Have you any reason to suppose that 
those wines were not a fair specimen of the wines 
of South Australia ?—-I cannot remember, but 
they ought to have been a fair sample. 

2137. If I find that in that Exhibition there 
were nearly 100 varieties of wine distinguished by 
the names of Madeira, Constantia, Frontignac, 
Sweetwater, and so on, and they all had names 
derived from similar wines in Europe, or the 
names of vineyards where they were grown ?— 
They receive names from the fact that the cut- 
tings were imported from the place where they 
name the wine. 

2138. Then, if I found a wine called Schiraz, 
would it be imported from Persia ?—I believe so. 

2139. In fact this is a nomenclature which is 
based upon the place from which South Australia 
originally got their vines ?—Yes. 


2140. It does not apply to.the quality of the 


wine itself ?—No. 

2141. What would be the nomenclature of the 
different great divisions of wines made in Aus- 
tralia, white and red?—White and red you 
would speak of in a general way, but you would 
distinguish the different qualities or different 
~. characters of the wines by the description of the 
vine from which they were made. 

2142. You would not call them wines of Auld, 
Burton, & Co., or Kinlock & Co. ?—No, we 
have no companies equivalent to the shipping 


companies about the ports of Spain, and the’ 


other large ports of Europe. Each manufacturer 
deals with his own wine. In those other places, 
there are merchants who buy from the manu- 
facturer or from the grower, and make an export 
business of it by itself. We have not yet arrived 
at that. : A 

2143. Do you make any sparkling wines ?— 
No; it is possible it has been done as an expe- 
riment.. 

2144, Do you sell it in cask, or in bottle ?— 
Both. 

2145. Is it principally in cask or principally 
_ in bottle from the wine makers ?—I think prin- 

_cipally in cask’from the wine makers. 

2146. You said that you sell-your grapes, and 
that you do not make your wine; is that the 
ordinary way of wine grower of South Australia? 
—No, not the ordinary way. 
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Mr. Wiitwell—continued. 


2147. But the quantity grown by a wine : 


grower is not large enough to induce him to 
make his own wine?—A great many of them 


grow sufficient for their own consumption, and 
there are others who lay themselves out to make 


a business of it, buy the grapes*from their neigh- 
bours. 
2148. Does any wine grower make his own 
wine for his own consumption ?—Yes. 
2149. It is his domestic production ?— Yes. 


Z 


2150. What is the value of the land which is: 


used for growing wines, as compared with the 
value of land for other purposes ?—I do not 
know that it is possible to fix any reliable price 


upon it, because the value of land depends so 


W 


much upon the locality. / , 

. 2151. But what would it be in the same loca- 
lity —You would always select inferior land for 
growing a vineyard. 

2152. Then in fact, land for growing wines 
would be, as respects the other land, how much 
less in rental ?—Perhaps half, or less than 
that. if it 

2153. Would you say about 10s. an acre ?— 
That would be dear, I fancy. 


2154. What would you say about 5 s. an acre? 
—Perhaps 5 s. an acre might be about the price, 
but I do not think people rent land for growing 
vines. » i 
2155. Could people biy a freehold for 5 s._an 


acre ?—No, they could not do that, certainly; - 


they could not.get a freehold under 12. an 
acre. 


2156. Then land could be bought from 12. to’ 


27. an acre for the purpose of growing vines ?— 
If it came to that, if there were encouragement 
for it, there are lands which we call scrub lands, 
which are sold by the Government at a reduction 
upon the 20s. an acre, which would be quite 
adapted for the growth of vines. 


2157. On the whole, the climate of ‘South 


Australia is advantageous to the grower of vines? 


—I have never seen grapes show more beauti- 
fully than they do in Australia. 


2158. And the reason that the wine is not 
universally used in South Australia is because it 
‘ig not adapted as yet to the taste of the popula- 
tion ?—J ust so. UAB A 

2159. Is spirit largely drunk ?—There is a 
great deal of spirit consumed. Our labouring 
people there have very high wages, and they 
can afford to indulge their taste in that way; and 
they do so to a great extent. 


2160. But they prefer beer and spirits to wine — 


at present ?—That class of people in particular 
I think do; in the country they cannot get beer 
and spirits so easily, and they very often drink 
wine. 


2161. Does the home grower give to his la~ 


bourers wine just.as cider is: given in this 
country ?—Yes, during harvest time. 

2162. With regard to the production of brandy, 
I think you said it was encumbered with diffi- 
culties; could it be distilled in bond ?—No, there 
ig no provision for that. 

2163. What is it made from ?—From refuse 
wines. 

2164. Not from potatoes, or malt ?—No, that 
would not be legal. It must be from the refuse 
grapes or wine. 


2165. What is the excise duty ?—It isa duty 


of 6 s., I believe. 


2166. As. 


it ti” cata 


$ 


Mr. Whitwell—continued. 


2166. As compared with 10s. on foreign 
mpirits Yes, See 


; 2167. The foreign import duty is 10s. ?— 
Yes. | é 

2168. And the excise duty is 6 s.?—The duty 
on colonial made brandy is 6 s.; that is my im- 


pression. 


2169. Do you know how the duty is levied 
on proof spirit ?—The duty is levied according to 


the strength ; if it is over proof it is increased, 


and if it is under proof it is modified. 
2170. You say that the ordinary strength of 


“wines may be taken at 28 degrees, but in the 


return of Australian wines which was exhibited 
in this country the highest strength is taken at 
30°3 degrees; that would probably be right ?— 


| Yes, it would be something like that. 


2171. A previous witness said that some of 
the Australian wines reach 40 degrees of strength 
in the natural wine; if you found in the Report 
of the Commission as to the wine exhibited in 
London that 40 degrees of strength was 
fortified, it is more likely to be true ?—I should 
say so. 

2172. Do you know anything about the fortifi- 
cation of wine in Australia by the introduction 
of brandy into the wine?—I know that it is some- 
times done. ia : 

2173. Do you know anything about the case, 
and the details ?—-No, but I may mention that 
there is a certain allowance made by the Govern- 
ment to the wine growers according to the 


quantity of the wine that they produce; it is a 


certain quantity of brandy duty free for the 
purpose of fortification. a 

2174. Then the brandy which is used for forti- 
fication in South Australia can be imported duty 
free, or must they use home-grown brandy ?—I 
am not sure about that; if they use foreign 
brandy, of course they would get it out of bond 
without paying duty, but they, generally speak- 
ing, use colonial brandy, upon which there is no 
duty charged, and this fortification takes place 
under the inspection of an officer of the Cus- 
toms. 

2175. You feel that the fortification can be 
done by brandy which has paid no duty at all, 
and that that would reduce the cost of wine very 
much sent to this country and to Europe ?—It 
cannot have any very serious effect upon the 
cost, because of the. small quantity that you 
would put into it. 

2176. | mean in proportion to the quantity ?— 
It would increase the bulk to a small extent by 
increasing the cost, certainly. 

2177. 1f I were to 90 to an hotel in any country 


‘town in South Australia, should I get native 


wines or imported wines offered to me?—You 


‘would have a choice of both. 


Mr. Jacob Bright. 
2178. What is the population of South Aus- 


tralia ?—It is about 250,000. 


2179. Does it increase very rapidly ?—I should 


say so; somewhere about 5,000 a year. 


2180. Have you any manufactures of clothing, 
or anything of that sort?—We have on rather a 


small scale. 


2181. What is it that you manufacture ?—We 
manufacture woollen clothing. 
2182. The duty upon woollen goods is very 


low, isit not?—The duty on woollen goods, I 


take it, is low, comparatively speaking. 


\ 
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Mr. Jacob Bright—continued. 
2183. Do you mean that it is only 5 per cent. 


duty ?—I think so, but I could not speak accu-. 


rately upon that point. . 

2184, Are you ina position to import manu- 
factured woollen goods without being protected ? 
—I do not know whether we were .or not; just 

‘at first, you see, there is a great deal of expense 
incurred in the importation of machinery, and 
there is the teaching of the people to use the 
machinery ; there are a great: many difficulties in 

‘starting a new industry of that kind, which I 
ee would prevent them making it very profit- 
able. 

2185. Still you say that they are doing it ?— 
Yes, they are poe it, and no doubt they have a 
certain advantage from the small duty that there 
is upon the imported article. 

2186. I suppose all your clothing comes from 
this country ?—Yes. 

2187. Then, if we take your wines, you would 
expect your population to be rich and pros- 
perous?—We think it would increase the value 


of our land ; it would encourage people to take . 


up the country and settle upon it, and in that 
way it would increase our wealth, and also it 
would tend to encourage a great addition to our 
population. 

2188. In that case, as a matter of course, we 


should export far more goods to you than we do © 


now ?—No doubt. 

2189. In fact, if we could take your wines in 
great quantities the relations between the two 
countries would be very much strengthened ?— 
That would be so. 

2190. is theré any intemperance in South 
Australia ?—I cannot say that there is not. 

2191. Do people get drunk there?— Occa- 
sionally; but I do not think that we have a 
character for drunkenness or anything approach- 
ing it. 

2192. It is not looked upon as so great an evil 
there as it is here ?—No, | should say that it has 
not assumed any proportions to alarm us in any 
way. . 

2193. Do they get drunk upon their own wines 
sometimes ?—Yes, I should say they do occa- 
sionally. 

2194. Do you import some considerable quan- 
tity of wine from Spain ?—Yes. 

2195. We have had-evidence that a good deal 
of wine from Australia comes in at 26 degrees, 
which has paid 2s. 6d. a gallon; that must be 
rather a fine quality or we could /not afford to 
pay it?-Yes; 1 have tasted many samples of 
our wines that 1 would drink in preference to 
any other wine that. I have tasted, from the fact 
that it was the pure juice of the grape and left to 
its natural fermentation. 

2196. I suppose if we admitted your wines on 
more favourable terms, and therefore in large 
quantities, it is likely that the growers would 
produce -their wines in a more scientific wayyand 
that they would manufacture them more as they 
do in France or Germany ?—I am quite satisfied 
that that would be the result, because people 
would be encouraged to go into it ona large 
scale. 


Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna. 


2197. How many tons per acre do you raise in 
that vineyard of yours?—Somewhere about 
three tons an acre. 

2198. And I think you said you had sold the 
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Sir Joseph M‘Kenna—continued 
whole produce of an acre for about 101. to 12.7 
—Yes. 

2199. Was there much cost of culture for each 
acre?—I never kept the cost separate from my 
other accounts, because the people that I em- 
ployed about my property went to the vineyard 
when it was the season, and would do other 
work at other times. 

2200. On the whole, you felt that 31. to 4 7. 
per ton for grapes sold for the purpose of must- 
ing, was a fairly remunerative return ?—It was* 
barely remunerative. 

9201. You were only taking the agricultura- 
list’s share in the matter; the manufacturer who 
made the wine would be entitled to his profit 
upon his manufacture ; could you have manu- 
factured that wine yourself? — Yes; it would 
much better to have manu- 
factured the wine, but I did not care tobe 
troubled with it. 

2202. A question has been raised with regard 
to the power of your country for supplying a 
greatly increased quantity of wine if they get 
encouragement, and it strikes me that 32 to 4/. 
per ton is a low price for grapes; and it tells its 
own story; if you can afford to raise them at 3. 
to 41 a ton, and they are suitable for making 
must, that explains a great many things without 
further inquiry ?—If it was in the hands of a 
man who made a business of it, and who would 
work in his vineyard himself, he would save 
a vast deal of the expense that I went to. 

2203. Do you manure the soil for those 
grapes ?—No, not at all; we have never done so 

et. . | 
: 2204, Has there been experience in the colony 
of the length of time that you could go on 


- without manuring?—I do not know that there 


has. 

2205. They manure in Cape Colony, do they 
not?—I do not know. 

2206. The old vineyards are manured now at 
the Cape, but you have no experience of their 
having been worked out to the extent of. requir- 
ing to manure the land for the vine ?—-No, we 
have not come to that yet; I have known them 
in some parts of our country to grow wheat for 
15 years without anything being put into the 
soil. 

2207. I want to put what the colonies’ com- 
plaints are in an intelligible form, as that may per- 
haps obviate further questions. You are aware 
that the duties charged at our Custom House are 
equal for all countries, if the countries can pro- 
duce the wine that would pass our Custom House? 
—Yes, I am aware of that. 

2208. As I understand it, your complaint is 
this: that, whilst there is an actual similarity, 
there is a practical inequality ?—Yes. 

2209. And that the scale is arbitrary, and that 
the low rates are fixed so as to rule in favour of 
wines that the colony does not produce, and that | 
your colonial wines come in under the highest 
and most unfavourable scale of duty ?/—We 
think that that is the state of the matter. 

2210. You have spoken of the import duty cn 
manufactures from this country; do you think 


_ that the Colonial Legislature would be perfectly 


prepared to sweep away all duties on British 
manufactures if this country extended a most 
liberal policy to them in respect to their wines? 
—I do not see how the question would be 
affected. There would be no reciprocity at all 
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' Sir Joseph M‘Kenna—continned. 


in this case we only ask you to put us on the 


same footing as you put other countries; be- | 


cause, practically, it is a differential duty, to all 
intents and purposes. if you put a duty upon our 
wine greater than you put npon the wines of 
France. We ask you to put the same duty upon 
the wines of the two countries, but that is very 
different from asking us to take off ail duties 
upon British manufactures. n 

2211. You'wish us to shift our scale so as to. 
let in your wines 7—Yes; we have no differential, 
duty as against British productions; we put 
them all on the same footing, and we ask you to 
do the same with our wine, ,- ? : 

2212. That strikes me as a very fair claim, but 
our contention, on the other hand, is this, that we 
tax our own population in respect to all alcohol- | 
ised liquors, and all fermented liquors, more or 
less, and we have an impression that if we let 
in at too favourable a rate alcoholised wines, it 
would unfairly compete with articles of our 
domestic production which it will displace in con- 
sumption, that is to say, our beer. I do not say 
that of spirits, but what I wish to know is this : 
are you prepared to make any offer with regard 
to the duties which are charged upon British , 
manufacture if wedo something for the purpose: 
of advancing your viniculture?—-Of course I 
cannot go into the question as to what the result 
would be in displacing your own manufacture ; 
but what I say is. this, that you gentlemen in 
England consume very much French wine, and 
supposing that the consumption of wine was not 
increased, even if you acceded to our wish, we, 
ask you to put us side by side with the French, 
and let us get our share of that consumption along 
with them, and let us compete against each other 
for that consumption; that is all that we ask. 
But I do not see how it is possible to concede 
what you ask for, for this reason, that I take it 
what you ask is that the British manufacture 
should come into our colony at a less rate than 
any foreign manufactures. 

2213. It might be that we should have 
no objection, if you could pay your way, to 
your letting in all free; we are all free- 
traders in this country ?—We are as much free- 
traders as you are; we were taught it here in 
Great Britain. 

2214. But we lay taxes upon our own people? 
—And we lay taxes upon our own people too, 
as much as you dv. You charge an import duty 
upon our wine; all our duties are import duties 
also. : 

2215. But we charge upon our own produc- 
tions, and you do not charge your own_produc- 
tions; that is the whole difference ?—We have 
a10s. duty on spirits. You havea larger revenue 


to provide for, according to the population, than 


we have, and therefore we do not require to tax. 
I take it that you would be very glad to do away 
with your income tax and your excise duties, 
and do nothing else but levy your revenue upon 
foreign importations, if your requirements would ~ 
admit of it. But you require a vast deal more 
money than you can possibly raise in that 
Inanner, eG 
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in such an arrangement, as it strikes me, because | 


2216. At the beginning of your evidence you 


stated that the South Australian wines were to 
a great extent excluded from this country ; is 
that 


Mr. Baxter—continued. 


_ that by the operation of the 2s. 6d. duty entirely ? 
» —I am under that- impression. 
 \2217. Would a. duty of 

' entirely satisfactory to the colonists of South 


1s. all round be 


Australia?—If that were the duty that you 


i charged on French wines, whatever the duty is 


upon them, we would expect to have the same. 
2218. It has been proposed on very high 
authority, to this Committee, to admit all wines 


> at a uniform duty of 1s., except the very 


low cheap French wines under 17 degrees, and 
to charge on those a duty of 4d.; would such a 
proposal be regarded in an unsatisfactory light by 
the colonists of South Australia ?—It would still 
keep up the discrepancy between them. 

2219. Have you any wines under 17 degrees? 
—I do not think so. 

2220. Then, practically, you have no wines 
that could come into competition with the very 
low French wines ?—No; the question is whether 
the people would not prefer a more generous 
wine at the same price as they would the thin 
French wines. 

222). But you, having no thin wines, would 
you object to pay the shilling duty on your other 
wines ?—If we thought that our wines would 
not displace some of those thin wines in con- 
sumption in Britain, we would feel the hardship 


just the same. 


2222. But, practically, they would not, as 
you have not wines that would displace them ?— 
What I mean is this: if you put a thin wine be- 


fore a consumer, and a more generous wine, and 


you say that the one is 8d. a gallon cheaper 
than the other, he might on account of that 8 d. 
take the poorer wine. 

2223. In fact, if such a proposal as that was 
made to the Committee, would it be regarded as 
completely satisfactory by the colony of South 
Australia ?—Of course we consider that the re- 
duction to a shilling is a very important conces- 
sion; but still, although you would be leaving 
a less grievance, I do not know that you 
would hear any more of it; but still, there 
it is, the principle would be still the same. I 
think, however, that the grievance would cer- 
tainly be very much diminished. . 

29224. You have given very important evidence 
regarding the quality of the Australian grape 
and wines; are you aware of the fact that 
experts entirely unconnected with Australia 
have on yarious occasions given it as their 
opinion that the Australian wine is the wine of 
the future, and will be the very finest wine pro- 
duced in the world?—I am not surprised to hear 


it. I was not aware of it; but I can assure you © 


that I have never seen vines thrive so well, or 


produce such fine grapes, and in such profusion, — 


as 1 have seen in Australia. 


9225. You would not be surprised to hear that _ 


Spanish and Portuguese gentlemen, thoroughly 


conversant with the making of wine, believe that 
the Australian wine will be very soon the finest 


made in the world ?—I am very glad to hear it; 
it quite accords with my own idea. 
: a Chairman. 

2926. I do not think that you gave any evi- 
dence as to the cost price of wine in Australia 
per gallon?—No, but I think I can; I have 
known the lower class wine sold at about 2 s. 6d. 
a gallon, and I should think the cost of produc- 


tion would be about 1s. to 1s. 6d, a gallon. 
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2227. What is the retail cost price per dozen 
of your best Australian wine, by the bottle or 
by the dozen?—The bottles cost a good deal; 
there is always the labour in bottling and cork- 
ing, and all that sort of thing. If we buy a 
couple of gallons, 2s. 6 d. being the cost-price of 
the wine sold in cask, that would be 5s. per 
dozen for the bare wine, and then there would be 
the cost of the bottles and the cost of bottling to 
add to that. I should say that, perhaps, from 
8 s. to 10s. a dozen would be the cost price. 

2228. You yourself have a high opinion of 
Australian wines ?—I have. 
pees And you have drunk it yourself?— 

es 

2230. Are you in the habit of drinking it? 
—I have been in the habit of drinking it in 
Australia. 

2231, If you were in the habit of drinking 
it you must have been in the habit of purchasing 
it ?—Yes. 

2232. What do vou pay for the wine drunk at 
your own table ?—I have to pay, not only the 
cost price, but the profit to the grower. 

2233. What is your price for the wine that 
you have at your own table in Australia, as 
‘Australian wine ?—-I daresay I haye paid from 
18s. to 20 s. a dozen. 


Mr. J. G. Talbot. 


9234. What would be the price if you were to 
buy a good French claret in Australia ?—I could 
not get anything that I cared to drink under 
30s. 


Chairman. 


2235. But you have been in the habit of 
drinking what you consider good Australian 
wine at 20s. a dozen ?—Yes, and less than that 
if | bought in cask. 

2236. As you have been living in Australia, 
and have been in the habit of drinking Australian 
wine at your table, you must know what the cost 
of that wine was that you selected ?—Yes, but I 


‘am not in the habit of buying it in bottle, I have 


bought it in quarter casks. 

2237. What is your price per hogshead ¢—It 
would cost about 62. or 7/. a quarter cask, and a 
hogshead would be just double that. 


Mr. Mulholland. 


9238. Is that the same size as a quarter cask 
of sherry ?—Yes. 


Chairman. : 


2239. What would you say: is the alcoholic 
strength of that wine ?—I do not know pre- 
cisely. 

2240. Would it be 26 degrees ?—Yes, I should 
say So. 

2241. Would it be as low as 17 degrees ?— 
No, nothing like it. 

2242. Do you know any wines in South 
Australia that are as low as 17 degrees?—I 
think not. 


2243. Do you know any wines in Australia 


that cost only 32. a hogshead, which you say you 
pay, that could be exported ?—No, not at 31. a 
hogshead. 


9244, Are you aware of the proposal, with - 


reference to French wines, that was made to this 
Committee for the purpose of limiting the alco- 
holic strength to 17 degrees, and the ‘cost price 
to 3/. per hogshead ?—No, I am not aware. 
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iW Mr. Mutholland. a ee 
__ 2246. Is there any import duty on wine | 
South Australia ?—Yes.  - 


e Chairman-—continued. He 
2245. Would you say that, if the proposal as 


W. Milne. | 
to that lower duty of 4d. was one limited to 


19 May 1879. 


wine, which would not exceed 17 degrees of 
strength, and would not exceed the cost price of 
3/..a hogshead, those wines would be wines 
against which the Australian wines could com- 
_ pete; would the cost price not be an inferior 
cost price to the cost price of the Australian 
wines, and the alcoholic strength be below the 
wines produced in South Australia generally ?— 
I take it that the price would certainly be too low. 


_ Mr. Freperick Wiiiiam Cosens, called in; and Examined. ~~ 


Chairman. 


2249. I BELIEVE you are a large Shipper and 
Grower in the Spanish Wine Trade ?—I grow a 
limited quantity of sherry, but I ship a large 
quantity. } 

2250. How many years’ experience in that 
business have you had ?—Since the year 1837, 

2251. Do you ship only to this country, or do 
you ship to other countries ?—To all parts of the 
world. fe / 

2252, From what districts in Spain do the 
wines in which you particularly deal come ?—The 
province of Andalusia principally, but the Cen- 
tral Railway has opened up traffic between the 
seaboard of Cadiz and the capital of Madrid, 
passing through the wine country, and has done 
much to increase the facilities for getting wines 
from Seville, Montilla; and La Mancha, if they 
are required. . 

2253. Do you possess vineyards yourself ?— 
I possess one vineyard in the Jerez district. 
2254. You say you deal in wines that come 
from other districts ; are those other wines made 
under your supervision in those other districts ? 
—Not always; we take them for what they are 
worth, We examine the samples carefully. 

2255. The Jerez district, to which you have 
referred, is the district from which the wines 


usually known as sherry come?—The best’. 


wines are produced in that district. 

2256. That Jerez district is the district from 
which wine principally comes to this country ?— 
Yes. Bly 

2257. Do wines come from other districts to 
this country ?—Yes, I believe there is a small 
quantity shipped from the Port of Seville, and 


also a small quantity shipped from Sanlucar. 
Montilla and- La’ 
Mancha districts, and the other would embrace | 


Seville would embrace the 
the Manzanilla district. 
2258. All those wines from those districts 
really come to this country, I suppose, under 
the name of sherry ?—Yes, under the generic 
nae of sherry, ‘ 
2259. The manipulation of the grape in re- 


spect to those wines is in the main, I suppose, 


similar ?—Quite so. 

2260. There is no very substantial differ- 
ence, I suppose, in the preparation and the 
manipulation from the system that prevails in 
_ Portugal?—I should think not; but I am not 
conversant with the system as it prevails in 
Portugal. . 

2261. I presume that those wines as a rule, in 


the main, with very few exceptions, have spirit 


added to them in the course of their manufacture ? 
—Distilled wine certainly is added to them. 


' 2247. Is that an ad valorem duty ?—No, it is” 
a fixed duty. The principle upon which the duty — 
is fixed there, is the same principle that we have - 
in our ad valorem duties; for instance, upon ports — 
and sherries and wines of that kind, there is a 
single duty, and upon ‘the sparkling wines and the 
more costly wines, a double duty. 

2248. But port and sherry. pay as high a duty 
as light French claret, I suppose ?—Yes. 


Ps 


Chairian—continued. 


2262. What do you mean by distilled wine ?— 
Spirit distilled from the wine itself; you call it — 
spirit, I call it distilled wine. 

2263. For what purpose do you add that ?— 
For the purpose of preservation and for the pur- 
pose of the growth of the wine. Wine requires 
certain assistance during its growth, at least the 
greater portion does; not the finer qualities, - 

2264. You mean, I suppose, that you want to 
arrest fermentation ?— Partly to control fermenta- 
tion, but you also have to arrest and prevent 
disease. There is a certain disease which white 
wine is subject to, and, so far as our knowledge — 
goes, nothing will prevent that disease destroying 
the wine except the addition of distilled wine. 

2265. From your experience would you be 
prepared to say that, in order to produce an 
article that can go into the market, and that can. 
stand travel and the voyage, it is necessary to 
add what you.cail distilled wine, and whatI have 
called spirit ?—Yes. : 

2266. Still, I suppose there are many wines in 
Spain which are used mainly in Spain, and which 
are free from any addition of this distilled wine ? 
—If the wine were required for consumption 
upon the spot, a small quantity of distilled wine 
would be required, perhaps none; that would 
depend upon the vintage ; but if the wine has to 
travel it must- be fortified; there is no escape 


from it. 


2267. With reference to the consumption at 
home, could the wine be matured without any 
addition of spirit ?—The consumption there is not 
of matured wine ; the general consumption is of 
new wine, which would be newer and commoner 
than that. we ship to this market. 

2268. What would you say is the greatest 
number of years, to your knowledge, that any 
wine without any addition of distilled wine is 
kept in Spain ?—I have a cask of wine just now 
landed in this country which has been. about 28 


“years in my possession, and it has never had any 
addition of distilled wine during those 28 years. _ 


2269. Then that is a case in point with regard 
to the capability of such wine travelling 2 Yes, 
but that wine cannot be less.at the present 
moment than 43 degrees of strength. 

2270. Never having had any addition of dis- 
tilled wine ?—Not in the 28 years in which it hag 
been in my possession ; but it was old wine when 
I, purchased it , 

2271. Was it a wine which was made by you? 
—No. 

2272. What guarantee had you that before that 
wine came into your possession, that wine was 
absolutely free from spirit ?— None. 

2273. You | 


~. Chairman—continued. 

273. You have got historical evidence as to 
he manipulation of that wine only since it came 
" into your possession ?—Quite so. 

_ 2274. But as regards that wine, do you know 

_ whether from its very inception it had received 
"any addition of distilled wine or spirit ?—I could 
' not say. 
| >) 9975. What is the greatest number of years 
' that you have known any such wine to keep in 
_ Spain?—Wine of a fine quality will probably 
| keep a great many years; and perhaps keep in- 
| definitely without the addition of distilled wine 
_ if it were a good vintage, but then it would be 
a high priced commodity. 

2276. Then you have got, this wine which has 
_ been 28 years under your keeping without any 
addition of distilled spirit ?—Yes, but it is a very 
fine and costly wine.. 

2277. And you believe that it has never had 
any addition of distilled wine ?—I can only say 
_ that it has never had any since I purchased it. 

2278. As a judge of wine, supposing wine 
_ does not travel, for how many years could such 

a wine, not of an exceptional year, but of an 
_ average year, keep?—If it were of a very fine 
_ vintage, I do not know that there should be any 
' limit to its keeping, When that wine which I 
_ am speaking of was made, it must have had an 
_, addition of distilled. wine to it, because at that 
__ time everything was made up to one certain level, 
_ + and spirit, or distilled wine, was more freely used 
in the treatment. 

2279. But do you admit that new wines which 
| are drunk in Spain do mature without any 
addition of spirits?—The finer wines do. 

»  .9280. And that they can keep a good many 

. years ?—Yes. 

» ". 2281. But you do not think, as a person 
engaged in the trade, that you would venture to 
export such wines freely ?—Yes, those wines 
might be exported freely, but. they would come 
up to about 29 degrees of strength by the time 

_ they were ready to ship without any addition of 
distilled wine. It is supposed that wine gains in 
strength, but itis probably not so. The aqueous 

"portions, from the great heat and dryness of the 
climate, seem to evaporate through the wood, and 
the spirit remains, the consequence is that you 
lose three per cent. of liquid annually, but you 
would lose but little spirit, perhaps none. Asa 
rule it would gain in strength, because after 10 

years your 100 gallons would be reduced to 

70, and the consequence is that when you tested 

it you would find nearly the same amount of 
7 att then as existed in the 100 gallons, but 
_ of course it would be-as.a test percentage much 
higher; probably it would come up to 29 
- degrees or 30 degrees. 

2282. That means that there is a concentra- 
tion of the spirituous contents ?—Quite so. 
_-2283. I think you said just now that you con- 
sider that in order to enable sherry wine to travel 
with safety it is necessary to add to it distilled 
wine ‘—In all qualities, excepting the finer. 

‘2284. Therefore you would not venture to 

_ embark in the risk of exporting largely the 
average wines of Spain without an addition of 
distilled wine ?—Certainly not average sherry. 

_ 2285. You said just now, did you not, that the 

wine, if it was without any addition of extraneous 

spirit, would attain to about 29 degrees of 
strength ?—From 29 degrees to 30 degrees. I 
a. bers Reeeennere which run up to 31 degrees, 
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Chairman—continued. 


according to our test, but I think if you take 
30 degrees that would be an average. 

2286. If you take 30 degrees to be attained by, 
wines without added spirit, I suppose you at once 
discard the limit of 26 degrees as marking off wine 
which has only developed its natural alcoholi¢ 
strength, from wine that has developed its alco- 
holic strength from artificial addition ?— Yes. 

2287. Yourepudiate that point as,an imaginary 
point, and one that will not bear the test of 
practice ?—Yes; and in addition to that, I have 
made at my own vineyard musts which have 
shown 28 degrees before any manipulation had 
taken place. 

2288. Do you give yourself much trouble in 
testing your wines?—Since 1862 we have taken 
a great deal of trouble. We have at Jerez three 
stills which we use, two for the purpose of testing 
the strength, and the third if there is any differ- 
ence between the two results. 

2289. Do you mean to say that you subject 
your wines under your own supervision to three 
tests ?—Yes. It is not every cask that we do 
so ; it would be only every lot of wme. As a 
matter of course when wine is lotted, it becomes 
a wine of a similar description, and therefore we 
presume that the strength of one cask would re- 
present the whole; and as far as working is con- 
cerned we find that we are practically accurate, 

2290. You just now gave I think, 28 degrees 
as the strength of must which you had tested ?— 
Yes, that was in one year, and on one occasion. 
Usually, I believe, it is lower. 

2291. What is the average strength of must ? 
—I could not answer that question. Must is 
simply grape juice prior to the fermentation. 
After the fermentation it goes by the name of 
must, but generally it is merely grape juice as 
it is pressed before it is wine; we do not call it 
wine till it becomes wine. 


- 2292. You said that you had tested must, and 


you found it 28 degrees, and I think you said 
that that was a high strength ?—Yes; I cannot 
give you the average strength of the musts. 
J have no information upon the subject; but 28 


degrees was an exceptional strength, or it would - 


not have been noted to me that the must of that 
year had been of that strength. 
2293. Do you mean must after fermentation ? 


—Just after the first fermentation ; it keeps the - 


name of must until it becomes wine. 

2294. Was it an exceptional thing subjecting 
must'to those tests?—I do not know the reason 
why it was done. 

2295. You do not generally subject must to 
tests ?—No, we do not generally subject must to 
tests; there is no object in doing so. 

2296. After the first fermentation you add 
distilled wine, do you?—Yes. 

2297. How much, on an average, do you add 
to a butt ?—It is ‘added at different times. For 
wine to be shipped of a cheap quality the wine 
would have to be shipped young, and it would, 


therefore, have a larger proportion of distilled. 
wine. added to it, whereas the superior wine which 


would remain in Spain, and wouldnot be sentaway, 
would not have the same quantity, and would 
not require it. 

2298. Would you add as much as 10 gallons 
per butt ?—First and last, the alcoholic strength 
of the lowest quality that I ship is 38 degrees, 
that is to say, when it is shipped it is 38 
degrees, falling probably to 36 when consumed. 

p4 ; 2299. Then 
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/Chairman—continued. 

2299. Then you do add as much as 10 gallons 
to a butt ?—No, not so much as that, because 
distilled wine tests from 50 to 60 overproof. 
The spirit added first and last before shipping 
cheap sherry to this country would bring it up to 
38 degrees proof. 

2300. That is added in various doses ? — 
Yes. 

2301. And within a pericd of how long ?— 
This wine would not be fit to ship for three years, 
say during three or four years. 

2302. I suppose you regulate your spirits not 
merely with reference to the intrinsic character 
of the must, but also to the market for which the 
wine is intended ?—No, we regulate it according 
to the requirements of the wine; if the vintage 
is a weak vintage, it requires more strength, 
and if it is a powerful vintage, it requires 
less. 

2303. I suppose there are different tastes in the 
various markets, and as you ship to various 
countries, you take that into consideration ?— 
As far as my experience goes, the wine that is 
shipped to England is shipped to all parts of the 
world. 

2304. There is nothing added to the wine that 
does not come from the grape?—Nothing. 

2305. You have said that a good many wines 
that are in use. in Spain, and that are intended 
for use in Spain, are not fortified with any dis- 
tilled wine ?—That is a point upon which I have 
no information. You see those wines pass out of 
the hands of the grower into the hands of, you 
might call them: publicans, or keepers of wine- 
shops, and what they do with them I do not 
know. : 

2306. Leaving the publican aside, but as 
regards the grower and manufacturer of wine, 
you do not usually fortify that kind of wine 

‘which is meant for home consumption in Spain ? 
—I supply no wines for home consumption at 
Jerez or elsewhere in Spain, consequently I could 
give you no facts bearing upon the question. 

2307. You said just now that you shipped 
from Cadiz ?—UCadiz is the port where all the 
sherry wines are shipped; there are none of the 
Bodegas,there; the Bodegas are at J erez, Sanlucar, 
and Puerto Santa Maria, and there are Bodegas 
also at Seville and Montilla. : 

2308. There is a difference apparently in the 
various kinds of wines, the Amontillado and the 
Manzanilla ; what is it that constitutes this differ- 
ence between those wines; is itdue tothe manipula- 
tion, or is it made out of a different grape ?—-It 
is entirely due to the fermentation of the grape. 

2309. Is it true that you cannot ensure making 
Amontillado?—It is so; it is a freak of nature 
which is accounted for by different persons in differ- 
ent ways; I fancy that it is simply fermentation ; 
that each cask of wine is fermented separately, and. 
the fermentation of one may be a little more rapid 
or a little less rapid than the other. If the fer- 
mentation were rapid it would decompose more 
completely the sugar, and you would get the whole 
of your sugar turned to alcohol ; you would get 
a drier wine than you would if it fermented more 
slowly. . 

2310. Do you say that the Amontillado comes 
from the grape of one district ?—The Amontillado 
comes from the Jerez district. 

2311. But not from the grape of one particular 
vineyard ?—No, not from one particular vine- 
yard. 


Pade. > Chairman—continued. Be, 4 
2312. While, therefore, there are two butts 


apparently alike, one butt turns out Amontillado — 


and the other does not ?—Quite so. 


2313. And you cannot account for it?—We — 
cannot account for it, except upon the theory 


which I have mentioned. 
2314. So that really one may say, to use & 


vulgar phrase, it is a fluke ?—It is a fluke of © 
We are simply servants of nature; — 


nature. 
nature produces a raw material, and our know- 
ledge and experience guide us how to use it. 
2315. Your experience has not taught you 
how to produce Amontillado ?—No, it has not. 
2316. With regard to Manzanilla, what would 
you say is the cause of the production of that 
particular wine?—It is’ made in a particular 


locality, near Sanlucar, and I suppose it is partly — 


soil and owing to the grapes being gathered 
before they are, what we should term in Jerez, 
fully ripe. ‘fhe vintage in Sanlucar is a fort- 
night or three weeks earlier than it is in the 
Jerez district; and, therefore, it is not so ripe 
a wine as we make in the Jerez district. 

2317. Is it made from a grape that is not 
thoroughly ripe ?—The grape is thoroughly ripe, 
but we generally allow our grapes to remain as long 
as they will possibly hang, in the Jerez district. 

2318. Would you>say that there is the same 
proportionate admixture of distilled wine to 
Manzanilla as there is to the sherry .of the Jerez 
district ?—That would be travelling into a dis- 
trict with which I am not personally familiar. 
We use those wines, and formerly used a great 
many of them; and we did so. in consequence of 
their being comparatively cheap for our manipu- 


lating purposes in Jerez; they require quite as — 


much spirit added as the wines of our own growth. 

2319. Would you say, therefore, that spirits 
would be added to it after the wine has. been 
made at Manzanilla?—Yes, after it comes into 
our possession from Sanlucar. We receive the 
wine as it is made, and if it is a new wine it tests 
about 25 or 26 degrees. 

2320. Is Manzanilla imported into this country? 
—Yes. 

2321. Is that wine which you receive at Jerez 
for the purpose of manipulating your wine, when 
it comes to you, a wine which might be exported 
to this country ?—I have exported it as it has 
come into my possession at 26 degrees and 27 
degrees, and perhaps out of an average of six ship-. 
ments, I should only save two without adding 
spirit ; it would ferment and become unpalatable 
and unmerchantable. 

2322. Do you think that the wine which is 
made in the Manzanilla district is not capable of 
being exported direct from there without going 
through further manipulation ?—No, I do not say 
so. Ifthe wine is exported young from there, 
and you have to bring it in at 26 degrees, you 
run, a risk; if the wine is retained there 
until it becomes older, as we do in Jerez, it con- 
centrates itself, and it may come here, but in all 
probability it would be 29 degrees or 30 degrees. 

2323. You mean to say~ that that wine, if it 
was exported direet from Manzanilla, is a wine 
which would be under 26 degrees, but there 
would be such risk in making it travel at an age 
when it retained only 26 degrees, that probably 
it would spoil ?—It would probably spoil; it would. 
be costly experiment, and one swallow does not 
make a summer. . . 

2324. When it arrives at your place at Jerez, 

1s 
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‘is it over or is it below 26 degrees generally ?— 
‘It is generally about 26 degrees; between 25 
degrees and 26 degrees if it is young. 

2325. When you have got it at Jerez you treat 
it ?—Yes, we treat it. 


» 2326. When it is so treated, is it above or is 
‘it below 26 degrees ?—If we use it for blending 
as a cheap wine, it is fortified up to the same 
_ strength as the others. ‘If we were to retain it 
there we should probably fortify it slightly if it 
| required it; if not, we should leave it alone. I 
may say these and other wines are constantly ex- 
amined. 

2327. Could that wine reach that country in a 
‘marketable shape under 26 degrees ?—I have 
_ found thatfas a rule, it dves not do so. Speaking 
“from my own experience, I have found that it is, 
comparatively speaking, a failure, J have tried it 
“several ‘times, and since 1862 the endeavour of 
"every one interested in the sherry trade has been 
to reduce to a minimum the addition of distilled 
| wine. 

_ 2328. You say that you retain this wine at 
- Kerez ?—Yes, we do occasionally. 

2329. For what purpose ?—If we require 100 
butts of that wine, we send to Sanlucar for it, 
and put it through one of our own soleras to get 
it into condition ready for our use, and it remains 
in our possession till we require it. Sometimes it 
may remain a year, sometimes two, as the case 
may be. 

2330. Manzanilla has the reputation of being 
‘a wine that is the most slightly alcoholised; is 
there any foundation for that?—That I do not 
know. ‘There isa trade which is done between 
this country and Sanlucar direct, but none of 
that falls within my practical knowledge, there- 

fore I could not answer; I-should imagine that 
it is a small trade, or we should know of it, and 
should feel the competition against our ordinary 
sherries shipped here. 


2331. And it is your opinion, that to try to 
export from Spain that Manzanilla without 
fortification, would be a venture that is full of 
risk ?—It would be a venture that I,asamerchant, 
would not undertake, because at the price at 
which I could sellthe commodity there is no 
margin for such a risk. 


2332. At the same time you have, as you say, 
since 1862, directed your efforts, and the trade 
generally has directed its efforts, to minimise the 

amount of alcohol that is added to the wine ?— 
Yes, quite so, without reference to the 26 de- 
grees. | 

2333. You have got other distinctions in 
sherry wines; you call some of them Vino de 

- Color, Pedro Jimenez, and Solera; is there any- 
‘thing you would like to state with regard to 
those wines bearing upon the subject of alcoholi- 
sation ?—I do not know that it would bear upon 
the alcoholisation, because the alcoholic strengths 
of all these materials, with the exception of dis- 
tilled wine, would, more or less, range between 
_ the ordinary degrees. 


2334, What do you understand under the 
name of Solera?—It is the mother wine; for 
instance, this wine which I was speaking of, 
which now tests 43 degrees, and the price of which 
is 250 /.a butt, isa Solera; it has been kept for a 
certain number of years intact without admix- 
_ ture of anything else. 
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2335. Is it usedin making up other wines ee 
It is used in small quantities for giving flavour 
and character to ordinary wines. 


Chairman. 


2336. Is that what is called Madre ?—-Yes. 

2337. Is it what is called in France ‘ the 
doctor ” ?—It is used for blending. 

2338. Butdoesitmean the same as the “doctor” 
wine in France ?—I should imagine so; but I 
perhaps might save your time by explaining a 
little more fully the question of the Solera 
principle. The plan adopted in Spain in growing 
wine is by placing the wines in different tiers ; 
the youngest wine is at the top of the tier. We 
will say there are five tiers, and the youngest 
wine is on the fifth tier, and the oldest wine is on 
the first tier ; then as you use the wine from the 
first tier you fill in from the second tier, the 
second tier you fill from the third, the third you 
fill from the fourth, and the fourth you fill from 
the fifth;- it is the absolute necessity of keeping 
a similarity of quality and style which renders 
our business such a costly one. 

2339. I think you said there were five tiers ? 
—Yes; take five consecutive years, or take 20 
years with four years between ; wine of 20 years 
you would fill in with wine of 15 years; in 
taking it out you would lower it; that is what 
I call maintaining its standard. We do not want 
wines to improve beyond a certain limit, that 
is to say, we do not wish them to concentrate 
beyond a certain limit. We want to keep them 
at a certain level for our own purposes, because 
we are continually following shipments to be of 
the same character. 

2340. Then the range of this process of reno- 
vation isa range that goes over a period of 20 
years?—It goes over the whole time; it may 
take five years or it may take 20 years. 

2341. Therefore your Spanish wines are all 
blended? — Yes, our sherry wines are mostly 
blended. By judiciously blending we produce a 
superior article for commerce compared with any 
one of the ingredients used; some of them require 
one ingredient and some another; but the great 
bulk of the consumption runs upon the blends, 
which we claim to be artists in producing. 

2342. What do you mean by “ingredients” ? 
—I am speaking of Fino, Oloroso, Color, and 
Pedro Jimenez, all our growths, of different 
kinds. 

2343. You said there was nothing added to 
sherry Spanish wines except that which comes 
from the grape?—Yes, all the material used is 
grape in one form or another. 

2344. The spirit that is added to your wine is 
all distilled from the grape?—Yes, it is distilled 
from the grape. 

2345. You never add foreign spirits, and to 
your knowledge it is not done in the trade ?— 
There is a great deal of foreign spirits used; 
but for the commoner descriptions of wine, below 
the wine that I usually ship, there are lower 
grades of quality than I deal in. 

2346. What kind of foreign spirits are used ?— 
I believe the principal spirit that is used is 
German spirit. ats 

2347. That is made out of potatoes, is it not? 
—That I do not know. 

2348. Do you know at all what would be the 
strength of that lower wine that is made with an 
admixture of foreign spirits ?—Being an inferior 

wine, 
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Chairman—continued. | . 
wine, and young, it would probably test slightly 
above the 38 degrees. 

2349. Do you look upon that wine as really a 
wine which it is below you to make ?— Yess 1 
do not think it worth while to ship it; and I 
should imagine that comparatively little of it 
comes to Great Britain. Some is shipped to the 
United States, some to Russia, and a great deal 
lately to France, I believe; there is not much 
demand here for that very inférior wine. 

2350. Itis an article of manufacture in which 
you do not deal?—It is an article in which I do 
not deal. 

2351. Could you mention what is the average 
strength of the pure sherry which you use at 
your own table ?—This is a question I com- 
municated to my partner in Spain some time 


since, because I have taken a great deal of 


interest in this alcoholic test question, and from 
time to time I have fortified myself by procuring 
information. “ What is the alcoholic strength of 
the sherry you drink at your own table?” and 
this was the reply, “ The strength of the sherry 


-we drink at table varies; 28 degrees Sykes’, 


younger descriptions, generally preferred.” After 
you have had a very heavy day’s tasting, those 
very fine old wines are not quite so pleasant to 
the palate. I mean that they are not beverage 
enough for the occasion. Tasting is an operation 
which is a very unpleasant one, but it has to be 


~ done, and it is often done before breakfast; my 


partner writes that “28 degrees Sykes, if of 
younger descriptions, is generally preferred after 
much tasting work in the Bodegas; but when we 
drink of the older vintages and Soleras, if of the 
Jerezano type,” which is a full character wine, 
“ 34 degrees and 36 degrees,” whilst the older and 
fine lighter descriptions from an earlier gathering 
at the vintage indicates range from “30 degrees 
to 33 degrees.” There are two types, the Fino 
type and the Jerezano or sherry type; the Fino 
is a delicate wine. The alcoholic strength of Fino 
would be from 30. degrees; the Jerezano would 
be from 32 to 34 degrees. 

2352. Vhat is the average strength of the wine 
that you drink at your own table in Spain ?— 
That is what my partner replies to me. The 
wine that I drink at my own table here tests 
31 degrees; this mark “Tia Maria” was tested 
at 29 degrees when exhibited at the Albert Hall 
in 1874. 

2353. That wine is probably how many years 
old?--It -is difficult to fix a vintage, because 
we do not asa rule keep our wine in vintages; 
it would be several years old, and it must be, 
because a great portion of this difference between 
the 26 degrees and the 29 degrees to 31 degrees 
would be its own natural comparative increase 
of strength, by decrease of quantity. 

2354. What is the strength -of any of the 
youngest wines that you export ?—-Thirty-eight 
degrees; that wine on the average would be in 
its third year of growth; we should call it three 
years old, and it is shipped at 38 degrees., ° 

2355. Would it not increase in alcoholic 
strength ?—It would if it were kept in Spain 
and retained there without addition of spirit 
it would increase in alcoholic streneth; but I 


think that, this would be a type of wine that 


would not improve much by keeping. At the end 


‘of those three years there is not much improve- 


ment to be expected in it. : 
2356. That is a wine which you export for 
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rapid consumption ?— Yes, and it is. not all 
growth of Jerez. Pi 

2357. At what price do you sell that wine 
wine merchant’s retail price for” 
it would be, I should think, from 22s, 
to 24s. per dozen; but I must say that 
that wine, although mainly composed of 
three years old wine, would have a certain pro 
portion of older wine added to it to make it 
merchantable, so that probably it would bring the - 
average age up to over four years. I think wine’ 
three years old exactly as it is made fortified to 38 


degrees would not be an acceptable wine here ;_ 


it must have some older wine added to it to make — 
it acceptable and palatable. 


* 


¥ 


2358. Do you expoft wine in bottles?—No. 


I send a few cases here, perhaps 20 or 30 dozens, ~ 


in the course of the year for my own use, but 
there is no trade in it. The expense of bottling © 
would quite preclude it. 

2359. As to those youngest wines which are 
38 degrees; if the duty was reduced to the 
shilling, and. was to be fixed at the limit of 36 
degrees, do you think that you could ship wines 
of that character in a condition to keep ?—I 
think I had better read you the reply of my 
partner to that question. 


is the term that we give them), “pale in colour, | 


must be fortified up to 38 degrees, or slightly © 
over, for fear of the ‘scud epidemic.” That’ 
scud, epidemic, I imagine, is. what you would 
term, scientifically, putrescent fermentation. 

2360. Is it acetic fermentation ?— Acetic | 


jue He says, “ It is the | 
prevalent opinion that young low wines” (that — 


fermentation is one, and putrescent fermentation — 


is another. Whether it passes from the acetic 
to the putrescent, or whether it passes from the 
putrescent to the acetic, I cannot say. 


2361. However, it is wine in a bad condition? ~ 
The putre- _ 


—It is a wine which is unsaleable. 
scent matter flavours the wine and renders it’ 
unpalatable. 


Mr. W. E. Forster. 


236%. What does it turn the wine into, and 
what appearance does it give to the wine ?—It is, 
a ropy substance, which appears like a cloud 
floating about in it, and makes the wine opaque, 
and taste unpleasant. 

2363. And very unwholesome, | suppose ?—I 
should be very sorry to recommend anyone to 
drink it. My partner says, “It is the prevalent 
opinion that young low wines, pale in colour, 
must be fortified up to 38 degrees or slightly 
over, for fear of the. ‘scud epidemic,’ which 
happens at periods fortunately not frequent.” 
There are differences of opinion as to the cause’ 
of it. I think it is an epidemic in wine which 
no one can account for. It appears at certain 
times and disappears, and no one can account 
for it; “but the remembrance of which, although 
in my opinion completely ignored by many, 
requires the precaution of fortifiying these wines.” 
The quantity of low wines consumed by the 
distilleries, together with the recent large exports 
to France, prevent much accumulation of older 
wines of the lower qualities which might be 
shipped at a slightly lower strength. Were the 
cheap qualities shipped of a darker colour ” (that 
is to say, with a certain addition of vino de color, 
which makes what is called golden or brown 
sherry), “the quality would be more satisfactory 
from the greater vinosity contained, and would 

require’ 


We 
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Mr. W. E. Forster—continued. 
“require less distilled wine”; that is to say, it 
would be perfectly possible to ship a brown 


sherry at a lower strength, but the consupmtion 
of such at. present is extremely limited. 


i 


fi Chairman. 

| 2364, I think you said it would be possible to 
_ ship this inferior wine of a lower strength, if this 
"inferior wine could be coloured more deeply ?— 
} “The wine that is usually shipped is not coloured at 
_ all. The demand is for pale wine, and there is no 
' color” added to it. My partner says, “‘ Were 
| the cheap qualities shipped of a darker colour, 
_ the quality would be more satisfactory from the 
‘greater vinosity contained, and would require 
‘Tess distilled wine.” Another reason, as you are 
' aware, for fortifying all sherries, is the constant 
‘responsibility hanging over the shipper until 
consumed, together with the effect of bonding, 
' which, in course of time, weakens the wine. 
Your damp, cold climate will consume the 
energy of most wines, whilst in Spain they 
gain in strength constantly,” in consequence of 


the climate of Spain being dry and hot, and the 


‘climate here being humid and cold. I believe 
that, scientifically, 1t would be impossible for wine 
to gain in spirit, for although it parts with some 
portion of its contents, amounting to 3 per cent. 
by evaporation in the course of the year, it is 
3 percent. of liquid, but not 3 per cent. of spirit ; 
there is a larger proportion of spirit left in the 
smaller quantity. 
2365. Why is that wine more liable to scud 
| than other sherry wines ?—It is not; all sherry 
wines are liable to scud. 
2366. Therefore the matter of reducing it to a 
lower alcoholic strength would tell all round, and 
not particularly against this young wine?— These 
young wines are more subject to the scud 


because they are of inferior and weaker growth. 


Our heavier growth is naturally the stronger 
wine: the stronger, perhaps, in alcohol, 
because the vineyards are extremely old and 
cultivated with great:care, knowledge, and skill; 
the vines are pruned more freely; that is to say, 

the production is curtailed for the purpose of 

strengthening the vine itself, whereas in the 
outer districts the object is to make as much 
wine as they can from their vines. 

2367. If I understand correctly what you have 
read, I think that some stress was laid upon the 
quality of the distilled wine that was used?—No, 
merely as to the quantity of wine that is used 
for distillation. From the quantity of those 
young wines that haye been shipped to France 
there is but little left for distillation. 

2368. It is in consequence of being shipped 
and exported young that therefore it is more 


liable to scud?—It is not more liable to scud; 


? 


but you see in this country with our bonding 
system we have no means of rectifying without 


_ great formalities, and without losing the identity 
of the cask if we blend. You have no means of 
getting very readily at your wines here in the 
bonded vaults. 

2369. Therefore, if the wine was matured in 
Spain, there is no reason, apparently, why neces- 
sarily this young wine should be so highly forti- 
fied ?—My partner says that if this wme were 
kept longer in Spain, which would make it, as a 


matter of course, an older and dearer wine, it 


would not require so much spirit; that is to say, 


ay it this wine were shipped three or four years later 
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the probability would be that the strength would 
be 35 or 36 degrees. 

2370. It is amatter of the modus operandi with 
reference to securing, and with reference to the 
addition of distilled wine, and also the facility 
for maturing it in Spain; all those things have 
to be considered, because they might modify the 
alcoholic strength of the wine. The fortification 
is brought up to 38 degrees, because you have 
got to take into consideration that you want to 
ship this wine young ?—Yes; and as to the 38 
degrees, that does not completely prevent it ; 
wines of 38 degrees have gone scuddy here in 
bond. 

2371. You do not think that by more careful 
treatment you might obviate that danger ?—The 
treatment is thoroughly understood and very 
careful and intelligent, 

2372. You believe, therefore, that it is essen- 
tial to fortify them up to 38 degrees in order to 
bring those wines in ?—Yes; at the present time, 
certainly. 

2373. Do you mean at the present time with 
regard to the duties or with regard to your 
present mode of treatment ?—It would be unsafe 


_to ship that wine at present under 38 degrees. 


2374. I do not know whether your “at pre- 
sent” has reference to the present rate of duties 
or to your present mode of treatment ?—it has 
no reference to the, present rate of duty ; we 
cannot work at 26 degrees; consequently we are 
obliged to work with the alcoholic strength of 42 
degrees as the limit of our duty; but that is not 
what guides us in the shipment of our sherry 
wine. What guides us in the shipment is 
to add as little distilled wine to it, whatever its 
price and quality may be, as we think, in our 
judgment, it willbe safe to send it with to this 
country for. consumption. 


(2375. If there was 1s. duty,and that 1s. duty 
was to range up to a limit of 36 degrees, do you 
think, from your great experience of Spanish 
sherry wines, that you could not introduce this 
wine, which you now fortify up to 38 degrees, 
and bring it into this country, lowering its alco- 
holic strength to 36 degrees ?—If it were possible 
it would be done now. We have no object in 
adding spirit ; it is an expensive commodity to 
deal with. If the wine could travel now safely 
with 36 degrees we should fix 36 degrees as the 
limit of sending it. But if you fix a limit of 36 
degrees for the 1s. duty it would not facilitate 
our operations in sherry in the least. We do not 
do this for amusement. We do not make this 
wine 38 degrees for any purpose excepting to 
insure its keeping sound and merchantable in 
this country until it goes upon the consumer’s 
table; you see there would be from two to three 
degrees lost of that 38 degrees before the wine 
goes into consumption. 


2376. Do you export to other countries very 
high-class sherries or inferior ones ?—All kinds ; 
we have a demand for all qualities, but princi- 
pally the lower and medium qualities. 

2377. That is the wine which would be repre- 
sented by this 38 degrees?—Yes, 34 to 38 
degrees. 

2378. Have you any difficulty in the introduc- 
tion of those wines into other countries where 
the limit is more than 36 degrees?—The limit is 
nominally 37 degrees. I have sent wines to 
France and to Germany, and I have never had 

Q2 any 
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Chairman—continued. 
any claim made for over strength. I never found 
any difficulty with respect to that. 

2379. You have just mentioned a country 
where there is no alcoholic test at all, namely, 
Germany ?—I was not aware of that; there is 
one in France, I believe, and I think those wines 
at 38 degrees seem to be admitted ; whether they 
take a liberal view of the 37 degrees, I do not 
know. I am not aware of any limit being fixed 
in the case of those wines shipped to any other 
country than to Great Britain. 

2380. There is a very great range in the price 
of sherries, is there not ?—A very great range. 

2381. What would you say is the average cost 
of a butt of good sherry ?—I think the average 
given by the Statistical Department, which I 
presume to be the invoiced cost of the imports 
(and we always, when we warehouse, give the 
-exact value of the shipment). I think it is about 
34 /. or 36 1. 

2382. What is the cost of your Spanish spirit 
or distilled wine that you add !—You see you re- 
quire from 9 to 10 butts of wine.to make one butt 
of spirit ; perhaps you might take 10 for facility 
of calculation. ‘The wine that we use for distil- 
lation is weak wine, and therefore, of course, the 
the spirit costs the same as 9 to 10 butts of the 
wine distilled. 

2383. What is the cost of that wine?—The 
cost of wine, fit only for the still, would possibly 
be from 31. to 42. a butt; therefore a puncheon 
of spirit would cost from 30 /. to 402. 

2384. Is that a wine from the sherry district ? 
—Generally; it is weak wine; that is to say, 
wine which is so weak that probably no spirit 
would save it from ultimate destruction. 


Mr. W. E. Forster. 


2385. How would you compare that in cost 
with cognac imported from France ?—At 301., 
the cost is about 5s. 6 d. per gallon. 


2386. Would not it be cheaper for you to get 
your distilled wine from France ?—I daresay we 
might get distilled wine from France, but it 
would not be the sort that would give character 
to sherry ‘wine. One cf the advantages of using 
our own distilled wine is this: that in addition to 
the alcohol that is distilled from these 10 butts, 


all the flavouring ethers are concentrated. I have 


a sample of that spirit here, and if you smell it 
you will observe that it smells like sherry wine. 
Cognac spirit has a perfectly different smell and 
flavour. This is concentrated sherry wine. 

2387. Then, in fact, putting in anything but 
spirit distilled from your own wine would, in 
your opinion, spoil your manufacture ?—It would 
in my estimation deteriorate our manufacture. 


Chairman. 


2388. But it is a practice to mix German 
spirit with certain inferior sherry?—It is so 
simply from the fact of the greater cost of this 
distilled wine. (The Witness produced a sample 
of distilled wine 50 degrees or 60 degrees over 
proof.) . 

Mr. W. E. Forster. 


2389. Compared with spirit of wine that is 
sold as spirits of wine in England, what would 
the strength of that be?—I do not know the 
commodity. 


Vat Vite 


Chairman. ae 
2390. That is, I suppose an extremely fine 
spirit ?—It is not particularly so. We have finer; 
this is ordinary spirit. : a 


Mr. W. E. Forster. 4 


2391. Is anything like that ever drunk as 
spirits in Spain ?—Yes, I believe it would be; 
they make a drink with aniseed and_ this spirit; 
but, of course, they reduce it very much im 
strength; nobody could drink this at 60 degrees” 
overproof, Wraptats 

Chairman. 


2392. Is that the kind of spirit which you add | 


to the inferior sherry, which you raise to 38 
degrees?—That is the spirit which we use for 
the lower and medium wines; probably older 


spirit would be used if it was required to add to” 


the more costly wine. 
2393. Then there is a 
Yes, an older and more costly spirit. 


Mr. Cobbold. 


2394, That spirit is produced from the grape k 
this spirit is produced from the grape ~ 


—Yes, 
purely. 
Chairman. 


2395. There was-a very great rise in the price 
of sherries a few years ago, was there not ?—Yes, 
there was a very great rise. f 


2396. What was the cause of that ?—The vine 


disease. 


Yes. 


2398. ‘Has that cause subsided ?-—That cause 


has subsided. _ 
2399. I think you said that the cost of an 


average buit of eherry was from 307. to 34 i. —% 


£. 36 I think. : 
2400. That is not your superior sherry ?—That_ 


a 


3 . 1 : | 
is the average, going from the lower scale; you! 


would begin at 20 /. 


2397. It was a sudden rise, was it not?—~ 


finer spirit than that ?— | 


2401. Do you think that the incidence of the — 


present duties is one that is a very heavy one ?-—_ 


Extremely so. 


2402. It amounts to what ?—Taking the com= 


monest wine at 20/., and adding the duty of 
151, it is an ad valorem duty of 75 per cent. 


i 


i 


2403. What is the proportion, do you think, 
of the sherry that is brought into this country, 


speaking roughly, which is 20/. per butt; is it 


a very large proportion ?— Ranging between 207. 


and 28 J., it would be a large proportion. 


2404, Taking it up to 30 /., which would repre-_ 


sent avery large proportion of the sherry that 
comes into this country, the duty would be a 


duty that would represent an incidence of how / 


much per cent?—At 30/. it would be 50 per 
cent. 
2405. And that you consider is a duty which 


is sufficiently heavy to impede the trade in that” 
wine to some extent ?—It is.a very heavy duty. — 


2406. And still the importation of sherry has” 
been on the increase, has it not?—It has de- 
creased. lately ; the increase ceased three years” 
since; we feel the depression of trade the same 
as in any. other commodity. 

2407. I. suppose the decrease, if there is a 
decrease, is one which may be’ ascribed to 
general causes?—The decrease is rather larger 
than can be fairly accounted for by that, I 
think; perhaps there is a little in fashion: the 
public have an idea that there is no good sherry” 

: to 


s 


_ Chairman—continued. 


to be procured; they buy sherry at 20s. a 
dozen, and they do not like it, and they think 
that there is no good sherry to be had. 

' 2408. You say that the decrease has been 
within the last two years ?— Within the last three 
years principally. 2 

2409. Has there not been a decrease also in 
the importation of other wines, French wines 
included ?—That I cannot tell without referring 
to statistics. 

2410. But you are decidedly of opinion that 
had it not been for these duties, there would have 
been a larger trade in Spanish wines ?—I think 
so; perhaps it would be proper at this moment 
for me to give you the strength of the different 
qualities of wine,-that is to say, beginning at the 
lowest quality and going up to the highest; that 

-would perhaps give you a key to the question; 
the cheapest wine is put down at 38 degrees, and 
so on down to 32 degrees. 


Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna. 


2411. What do you call that wine ?—That at 
38 is a sherry at 24/7. a butt; all the white wines 
of Andalusia are accepted here as sherry. 


Chairman. 


2412. Is this duty paid ?—No, that is the 
shipping wholesale price. 


Mr. Phipps. 


2413. Is that the cost on our side of the 
water ?—No. 

2414. Then about 22. per pipe would have to 
to be added ?—£. 3 ought to be added; it would 
be about 24 /. free on board; that would be 27 J. 
here; then 36 degrees would be the medium 
quality, from 36/7. to 40/. No. 3 would be a 
higher class; that is the wine that I drink myselt; 
that is about 31 degrees, and that would be 80. 


Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna. 


2415. Is there no grade between 407, and 
70 1.?—Yes, there are all sorts of grades; I 
‘should say the best wine is from 31 degrees to 
34 degrees, running up the scale to 38 degrees, 
the more expensive wine being 32 degrees; then 
you run up according to the scale in strength, 
and according to the value of the wine, the lower 
the strength the higher the value. 


Mr. Phipps. 
2416. But the high strength in common wine 


is produced by the spirit added to it ?—Quite so. 


2417. And the low strength in the best wine, 
- the great portion of it is natural spirit ?—Quite 
80. ear Se 
Chairman. 


2418. You are clearly of opinion that the duties 
have operated against the development of the 
trade in Spanish wines?—Yes, in the lower 
classes of sherry, certainly ; of course the duty 
does not affect so much the higher priced wines. 

2419. There was evidence given of a very 
positive kind by an officer of the Customs that 
not a glass more of Spanish wine would be drunk 
in this country if the wines could be introduced 
at lower duties; you seem to be not of that 
opinion ?—Decidedly not; I do not think the 

' consumption would be very largely increased at 
first, but/the reduction of the duty upon French in 
a few years raised the consumption from 600,000 
pris to 6,750,000 gallons, and nothing was 
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Chairman—continued. 


displaced by it. The revenue from beer, as from 
British spirits and foreign spirits, kept at its 
standard, and therefore it is a little difficult to 
see why an increased consumption of sherry wine 
should affect the revenue from spirits. 

2420. And the reduction then was a very 
much larger one than any that would be contemp- 
lated just now ?—Quite so. 


Mr. W. E. Forster. 


2421. The officer who gave us that information 
said that a reduction from 2s. 6d. to 1s. would 
only be 3 d. a bottle, and then he said that 3d. a 
bottle, he did not think, would materially increase 
the consumption; what is your opinion upon 
that ?—You see, if you add to the 1s. duty, 
which is 2 s. a dozen, 30 per cent., we will say, 
gross profit to produce anet profit of 10 per cent., 
the duty upon a dozen of claret would then be 
2s. 8d. with 30 per cent. added, whereas the 
Spanish would be 6s.8d. Now if you take a 
wine at 24 s., the difference to be deducted be- 
tween 6s. 8d. for sherry and 2s. 8 d. for claret, 
is a very large difference indeed. I do not ima- 
gine that the reduction from 2s. 6d. to 1s. 
would considerably increase the consumption of 
sherry at once; but here we have found an enor- 
mous consumption of French, which really seems 
to have displaced nothing. 

2422, What I understood this gentleman to 
say was, that the reduction being only this very 
small sum per bottle, it really would not cause 
any material diminution in the price at which it 
would be sold?— Competition would compel 
every wine merchant to make a reduction imme- 
diately. 


Chairmun. 


2423. That gentleman distinctly said that the 
gain would be to the wine merchant ?—That is a 


_ matter of opinion; it is difficult to prophecy the 


result of an untried experiment. 

2424. From what class do you anticipate that 
there would be an increase in the consumption ; 
do you expect to get other classes within the net 
of the wine trade?—There are differences of 
opinion, I believe, between my competitors and 
myself upon the subject. My viewisthat we should 
increase the consumption in the class in which 
the consumption is at present going on, and my 
decided opinion is that it would not in the least 
interfere with the demand for beer or for spirits ; 
a spirit drinker would not take wine, neither 
would a beer drinker. 

2425. You think simply that there would be 
more drunk in the class that now already consume 
wine ?—I think so; look at French; you have dis- 


‘placed no beer by claret; thatis to say, you have 


not gone into a lower strata of society with the 
consumption of French; neither have you cur- 
tailed the consumption of spirits by that enormous 
increase of from 600,000 gallons to 6,750,000, 
which is a very enormous increase. 

2426. Besides an increased area of consump- 
tion, there is the question of supply ?—I think, for 
any increased consumption of sherry we are 
likely to have in this country, we may say it is 
inexhaustible. Since the vine disease raged 
cultivation has been extended throughout the 
province, and vineyards planted wherever it was 
practicable. 

2427. But the area of really superior wine is 
limited ?—Yes, as it is in France, and every- 
where else. 


Q3 2428. Have 


Mr. Cosens. a 
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. Chairman—continued. 
2428. Have you contemplated bringing into 


the supply wines of an inferior growth ?—I think 


that a reduction of duty would probably increase 
the consumption of lower and medium qualities; 
T do not think it would have much effect upon 
the superior sherries. 

2429, What is your estimate of the present 
annual yield?—I think Dr. Gorman, in 1852, 
stated that it was 120,000 butts from the sherry 
districts from which we export; not the district 
where we grow the fine wines only, but the 
whole province from which we get wines; cheap 
wines are not grown in the vineyards of Jerez; the 
produce there is of a much superior character. 

2430. What are the names of those districts ?— 
The choice are Jerez, Montilla, and Sanlucar ; 
the inferior, Seville, La Mancha, and Moguer. 

2431. Are they districts which yield good 
wine ?—All the cheaper white wines are, more 
or less, merchantable in their way, but not of the 
character of the Jerez, pure and simple. 

2432, A matter which has been brought under 
the consideration of this Committee by various 
witnesses is, whether there is not a very large 
field from which other wines could be drawn ; 
wines of a cheaper character which might be 
brought into use and consumption in this country. 
You know Spain well; are there not other fields, 
which fields have not been brought into working 
so as to supply wine to this country ?—Every 
temptation exists to bring those wines here now, 
and if they existed they would find their way 
here now. 

2433. Do you think that there are no wines 
that suffer from the fact that the present wine 
duties are so heavy that they are out of propor- 
tion to the cost price of the article, and therefore 
keep the article out of the market ?—That might 


probably apply to the red wines of Spain; there 


may be white winesin other provinces with which 
[T am not acquainted; I am competent only to 
give an opinion upon the wines grown in what we 
may term the sherry districts. 

2434. You do not know anything about Cata- 
lonian wines ?—I do not deal in them; I only 
know of them. 

2435. Could you from your knowledge of 
Spain say that there are large wine producing 
areas which do not furnish any wines to this 


country at present?—I do not know.; J believe 
that other Spanish red and white wines are 


shipped to this country. 

2436. You have no idea whatever of the large 
wine resources in Spain that have not yet been 
brought into play with reference to the supply of 
this country ?—Most provinces grow wine, and 
the growers may think that their wines would be 
accepted here; but they would not be sher- 
ries, they would. be something else; I have not 


' paid any particular attention to them. 


2437. You do not know at all what kind of 
price some of these wines are sold at ?—I do 
not. 

2438. Have you never travelled about those 
parts ?—I have travelled over nearly the whole 
country. The people all consume wine, but itis, 
generally speaking, a common wine. ‘There 
are districts in the neighbourhood of Saragossa 


where they produce white wine which is a very 


fair wine that! might be acceptable here, and 
probably the cultivation might be extended, 
or it has been extended; but 1 have not been in 
that district for the last 10 years. 
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Chairman—continued. 

2439. Do you know a wine which is called 
an official paper Vino generoso ?—That is a 
general term. so Mis ge Hy 

2440. In an official paper it is said to be sold 
at 15d. a litre?—I call that wine I named just _ 
now at 250/., vino generoso, but it would be im- 
practicable to sell that at 15 d. a litre. i 

2441. Are you aware that there is a good deal 
of wine exported from Spain to France ?--I be- 
lieve it is so. . 

2442. Some of that:is wine which is grown in 
the north, in Navarre ?—I cannot say; I only 
know by travelling over the line that you see 
trucks of wine coming down from that district 
to the French frontier, but practically of thetrade 
in it I know nothing. I believe from Catalonia — 
there is a very large export. I am told bya 
French gentleman that the export of Catalonian || 
wines to France is 10 times the export of sherry 7 
wines to England, but whether that is the fact I 7 
do not know. es 
_ 2443. And I believe some comes from Aragon ~ 
also ?—Yes, all those provinces produce wine. 

2444. France has a lower wine duty, has it 
not, than we have ?—Yes, but I believe those 
wines are imported into France for blending pur- 
poses, and so escape duty. I think the duty is 
only levied if they go imto consumption. 

2445. Therefore that shows that those wines 
are certainly attracted there in consequence of 
the facilities that they have for their intro- 7 
duction ?— Quite so. - 

2446. Do you know anything of the ocean 7 
freight ?— No. 4 

2447. Do you think that Spanish wines are z 
ever introduced into England in the guise of 
French wines ?—I cannot say. 

2448. Or mixed up with French wines?— 7 
That I cannot say. : 

2449. I think you said that you believed that : 
they were imported into France for the purpose ie 
of blending ?—I did say so. I wish, however, as ' 
much as possible to confine myself to statements 
of fact. As a matter of opmion it is the general it 
idea that Spanish wine does not go there for ' 


nothing. : 4 

2450. Do you know anything about the ex- 4 
‘portation of those common Spanish wines to b | 
South America, or to America, Havannah, and 
the Spanish colonies ?—No, I do not. I dare- | 
say a trade may exist, but practically I know 
nothing of it. q 

2451. If the trade does exist, it would prove % 
that those wines could stand the journey and £ 


voyage ?—Yes; but my impression is that in : 

those countrics there is no alcoholic test. ; 
2452. I do not say that there is, but the | 

question is whether those wines can stand the 4 

risk of travel? —And if they would stand the risk t 

at 26 degrees, which I presume is your question, 

they would come here. . i 
2453. I do not say whether they would at : 


26 degrees or not, but those wines are carried at 


the present moment to South America?—I have 
no doubt’ they are, if they would carry to 
France, they would carry to South America; 
there is no reason why they should not, if they 
were properly made and judiciously fortified. 
2454. You have said that those duties, as they. 
are at present levied in this country, in your | 
opinion operate adversely to the development of 
the wine trade of Spain ?—As regards sherry, I 
think so. i , 
2455. Do 
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Chairman—continued. 
2455. Do you approve of the principle of an 
_ alcoholic test ?—Only to fix a maximum limit ; 
_ and my reason for thatis, that the Customs give 
us no information with respect to the alcoholic 
strength of any wines that come into this coun- 
try. They simply class them under the head of 
under 26 degrees or under 42 degrees, and if you 
donot test it yourself, you do not know whether 
| the wine is 25 degrees or 23 degrees, or 36 de- 
grees, or 38 degrees, or any other degree. 
he 2456. Therefore you are not in favour of an 
| alcoholic test, otherwise than as a limit to fix the 
standard above which the article would not be 
admitted as wine ?—The wine duty should end at 
a certain fixed limit. 

2457. I think you haye already said that you 

do not think that if the wine duties were modi- 
fied there would be a danger of the revenue from 
spirits being decreased ?—I think not. 
3458. You are clear, in your own mind, upon 
that point as a matter of opinion ?—Yes; at 
present you have 34 degrees practically at 
1s. 9d., because if you mix 26 degrees with 
42 degrees, although you do not perhaps make a 
thoroughly merchantable wine, yet still for all 
practicable purposes of deception or illicit distil- 
lation, you have 34 degrees at a duty of 1s. 9d. 

2459. If you are to have an alcoholic test as a 
limit, would it be a great advantage and conve- 
nience to the trade that the duty levied should be 
levied simply and not in a complicated manner ? 
—Decidedly so. 

2460. With your experience of the trade, at 
what limit would you propose’ to fix the alcoholic 
test so as to admit wines which really are wines ? 
—So far as the sherry made is concerned, my 
own experience is that at 32 degrees to 38 degrees 
would embrace all the winés that we ship, and 
consequently you have the answer in that. 


2461. You mean, that if there were a duty 
fixed at 38 degrees, if that was to be the limit of 
the duty, you think that that would bring in 
your Spanish wines ? — Quite so; all our 
sherries. ‘Then you must allow certainly a limit 
of 2 degrees for the difference of testing, 
inasmuch as if you ship wine you are com- 
pelled to ship it so as to come in at a certain 
strength. There must be a margin left for 
inaccuracies. For instance, | have had asample 
within the last few days tested, the mean 
of which I know by my own test is really 31 
degrees, but it is returned to me as 32-7 degrees. 
That test was taken in precisely the same form 
in which I take mine. My Spanish test was 
31 degrees. I tested it in England by my own 
still, and | found it the same, and this is returned 

tome as32‘7 degrees. I may be wrong or I may 
be right. If the Customs were to test it, they 
might prove that 32-7 degrees is accurate. Of 
course we get no tests from the Customs. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


2462. By whom was that test of 32‘7 returned 
_ to you?—By one of the testing offices that test 
_ for the trade. © 


ey Chairman. 


2463. The bulk of the wine coming in from 
Spain is not above 38 degrees by the returns 
that we have had ?—Quite’so; I see that it is, 
and it is a curious thing that that tallies with my 


own experience an 1862, since when we have 
0.82. 
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Chairman—continued. 


kept a careful register of the strength of our 
shipments. 

2464. I suppose, if we had a limit of 38 degrees, 
by great exertion and by a careful treatment, 
wine might be brought in rather under 38 
degrees?—I think there would be some risk 
about it; I think you would have a great number 
of disputes. 

2465. At first ?— Yes, 


and always I am 
afraid, 


Mr. W. E. Forster. 


2466. Forty degrees would be safe, would it 
not?—Yes, certainly so far as sherry is concerned ; 
I would leave a limit of 2 degrees. You see the 
Customs’ test of 38 degrees is actually only 37 
degrees; it is under 38 degrees; it may go to 
37°9 degrees, but not beyond that. 

2467. Do you mean to say that, supposing it 
is under 42 degrees, they take no notice of the 


difference of a fraction between 41 degrees and. 


42 degrees ?—No, it is under each fixed degree. 

2468. If it was 41:9 degrees what would they 
do ?—If it was 41°9 degrees it would be under 
42 degrees, and it would pass, but if it were 
42 degrees it would not pass; it would be under 
43 degrees. 

2469. Then 26 degrees would not pass at 1 s.? 
—No, but 25:9 degrees would. 


Chairman. 


2470, At 17 degrees, or under 17 degrees, 
hardly any wine comes in from Spain ?—You see 
that the return unfortunately does not divide the 
white: from the red. The Catalonian wines are 
all included in that, and I do not know at what 
strength those wines are shipped; but | know of 
nothing at 17 degress from the sherry districts. 

2471.. Would you think that the Spanish trade 
would be dealt with unfairly if an arrangement 
such as is proposed by Sir Louis Mallet for letting 
in French wine of a very low price up to 17 
degrees, say ata 4d. rate?—I am quite mcom- 
petent to give an opinion upon that. 

2472, I think you said that certainly within 
the last few years there has been .an effort made 
to reduce the alcoholic strength of Spanish wines ? 
—The public have demanded that sherry should 
be of as low an alcoholic strength as possible; 
and it is so shipped. 

2473. And to your own knowledge the alco- 
holic strength of those wines has been greatly 
reduced within the last few years/!--I do not 
think that there is really any practical means of 
testing that, becatse you see even up to 1853 the 
Treasury Order was issued fixing the limit of 
wine at 33 degrees. We know perfectly well at 
that time that the greater proportion of the wine 
that came here, if it had been tested, must have 
been very much above that ; apparently there has 
been no testing till within the last few years. 

2474, You had no testing before 1861 !— Quite 
so. 
2475. Isuppose that the introduction of French 
wines has rather tended to adapt the taste of this 
country to wines of low alcoholic strength ?—Yes,, 
quite so. 

2476. And, therefore, I suppose that the in- 
fluence of that taste has, to some degree, operated 
upon your Spanish wine ?—Certainly. 

2477. And within those 18 years that this 
present scale of duties has been in operation, and 
French wines have come in freely, has not the 

Q4 alcoholisation 
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Chairman—continued. 


alcoholisation of Spanish wines decreased ?— 
Probably. 


2478. And, therefore, if that taste continues, — 


one might, perhaps, anticipate a further diminu- 
tion?—I think not. We have reached our 
minimum so far as the sherry trade is concerned. 

2479. With regard to the duties, there are such 
things as ad valorem duties; what is your opinion 
about them as applied to wines ?—1 think them 
most undesirable. 

2480. Have you any experience of them ?—I 
have none. 

2481. Do you trade with the United States ?— 
I formerly traded with the United States, and I 
do still. Our invoices now for the United States 
are furnished on the ad valorem system, although 
they have a fixed duty. 

2482. But they did raise an. ad valorem duty 
at one time ?—Yes, they did; but I imagine that 
they found a great deal of difficulty and a great 
deal of deception in consequence; in fact, it 
checked the sherry trade with America, inas- 
much as the demand was for wine at the very 


‘lowest rate it could possibly be shipped, and the 


consequence is that the sherry trade with America 
is a very limited one indeed. 
2483. Do you mean to say that the United 


States ad valorem duties, although they are sup- ° 


posed to be still in force, are not put into execu- 
tion?—They are not put into execution; that is 
to say, you furnish invoices upon the old form 
of ad valorem, although the duty is now a fixed 
duty. ; 

2484. You object to ad valorem duties ?—I 
object to them, certainly, because they lead to all 
kinds of falsification and deception. 

2485. When you introduce your wines to this 
country, you do not rapidly dispose of them, I 
believe; you keep them a long time in stock ?-- 
They are left in bond by the merchants, and 
kept for some time in the cellars of the bottling 
dealers before they go into consumption. 

2486. Is that the case also with the French 
wines?—That I do not know; J should think 
not. 

2487. Why should you think not?—Because 
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Chairman——continued. 


I think that the cheaper wines would be more | 
rapidly consumed; very cheap wines would not 
probably keep for any very long period. 


2488. When you import your Spanish wine 
here why should you not.be able to dispose of 
them to the wine merchants at once, and let them 
ee them?—We do, if we can induce them to 

O so. 


2489, But what stands in the way ?—-Perhaps 
capital. A wine merchant will only keep as 
much wine as will be required for his trade, and 
he is obliged to keep a very large stock of bottled 


wines; he is compelled to keep his sherry as a 


rule some time before he bottles it, before it is in 
a condition to send to the consumer; it softens 
in this climate by keeping it a certain time, which 
makes the wine more agreeable, and lowers the 
strength one to two degrees, 


2490. If there was a lower duty, do you think 
that there would be a more rapid consumption ?— 
If there were a lower duty, probably there would 
be a more rapid consumption for the lower 
qualities of sherry wine. | 


2491. Do you think that a more rapid consump- 
tion would favour a lower alcoholic strength ?— 
Probably, because we should not have to calculate 
for the future in the way.we do now with sherries 
at 38 degrees, and which have to be kept in the 
docks here for two or three years. The bonding 
would reduce the strength of the spirit in the 
wine. 

2492, Therefore, if there was a more rapid 
consumption, it would facilitate the introduction 
of wines of a lower alcoholic strength ?—I think 
the experiment would be tried, but whether it 
would succeed or not, I cannot say. 


2493. So that you would have two influences 
at work ; you would have the influence of the 
more rapid consumption, and you would also have 
that general taste in favour of lower alcoholised 
beverages which has already reduced your alco- 
holisation ?—Yes. ; 

2494. Have you any difficulty now in clearing 
your wines out of bond ?—No, there is no diffi- 
culty. j 
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W. CORNWALLIS CARTWRIGHT, Ese., 1x THE CHarr. 


Mr. FREDERICK WILLIAM CosENS, called in; and further Examined. 


Chairman. 


2495. REFERRING to your answer to Question 
2364, in your evidence on the former day, you 
said, I think, that the reason for fortifying your 
sherries, was the constant responsibility that 
hung over the shipper until the wine was con- 
sumed, together with the effect of bonding ; 
would you mind explaining that a little more ? 
—As a rule, sherry when it arrives here, does 
not go into consumption immediately ; it is per- 
haps retained in the docks for 6 months or for 
12 months, or longer, and then afterwards when 
removed to the wine merchant’s cellar, it may be 
another 6 months or 12 months before that wine is 
bottled and sent to the consumer, and as a matter 
of course the wine must go to the consumer in 
condition. He does not inquire as to what has 
been done before. We are compelled to take 
care that it is preserved for any period, in fact. 

2496. Have you any difficulty in fortifying 
your wine in bond ?—No, there is ‘no difficulty 
beyond this, that the vaults of the Dock Com- 
pany are inconvenient for purposes of that kind, 
and you have to pass documents through the 
Customs, and there is a certain amount of red tape 
which has to be gone through, and if the cask 
which you require to attend to should happen to 
be atthe bottom of a tier, the whole tier has to be 
disturbed to get’at this cask. 

_ 2497. In this answer you say that the effect of 
bonding, which in the course of time so much 
weakens the wine, was in some degree a benefit, 
as there was something in the nature of white 
wine which concentrated the alcoholic strength 
and made it stronger by age ?—Quite so; but the 
effect of bonding in the vaults of the dock is to 
reduce the strength rather than otherwise. The 
Wine after some years imbibes a certain flavour, 
which in the wine trade is known as dock flavour ; 
whether it is caused by the wood being damp, and 
the wine constantly remaining in the cask un- 
touched, whether that affects it so or not, I can- 
not tell exactly the reason; but if I were to make 
a shipment of wine to this country withthe know- 
ledge that it was to remain in docks for six or 
seven years, I should certainly fortify it up to 40 
degrees. 
0.82. 
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Chairman—continued. 


2498. Although the addition of spirit adds very 
much to the cost of production in the first 
instance ?—Yes, it adds very much to the cost of 
production, and the expenses of keeping the wine 
here also adds to the cost. 

2499. And of course keeping it long in bond 
adds also to the cost of it, inasmuch as you do 
not turn over your money so soon ?—Quite so. 


2500. That, I suppose, would strengthen the 
argument that any alteration in the wine duties 
which would tend to promote a rapid con- 
sumption, would increase the inducement to 
minimise the fortification of wines ?—Certainly. 


2501. Did I understand from an answer 
which you gave to me at the beginning of your 
examination at Question 2252, that the upper 
districts in Spain from which the wine in which 
you particularly deal, sherry wines, come, is a 


larger area than those areas from which wines - 


were brought to this country in 1860; you refer 
here to the wine of Seville, Montilla, and La 
Mancha; these are the districts from which the 
cheaper wine is now supplied; in 1860 was La 
Mancha the country from which the wines were 
brought to be shipped ?—Small shipments of that 
wine would, prior to 1858, be brought by road, 
but the quantity would be very small. The 
railway from Cordova to Madrid immediately it 
was opened passed through this district, and 
rendered it possible then for casks and staves, 
and so forth, to be sent with facility to that 
locality, so that we had facilities for getting 
wine from that district immediately the line was 
opened; I do not remember exactly when it 
was. I think in 1858. 

2502. In fact, at the present moment there 
is a larger area that supplied wine of the sherry 
character that comes to this country than the 
area which supplied the sherry wine which came 
to this country in 1860, inasmuch as you have 
put La Mancha within your area ?—Quite so. 

2503. That was mainly due to the greater 
facility for transport ?— Yes. 

2504. Therefore, if there was a call fora larger 
supply of wine, I suppose that wine could be 
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Chairman—continued. 


supplied, provided there were means of trans- 


port >— Yes. 

2505. There is no reason to suppose that there 
are not other districts which could supply wine 
of a similar character ?—None. 

2506. Referring to your answer to Question 
2278, I infer that formerly, before 1860; or in 
1860, wine was made then up to one common 
level ?—There was no test at all then. Since 
1862 testing has been carried on on a very 
much more scientific principle than it was be- 
fore, although, practically, I do not think that 
there is a very great deal of difference in the 
amount of distilled wine that from time to time 
was added prior to that date, unless you go back 
to a very early date, when sherry, no doubt, was 
very much more highly fortified than it is at the 
present moment. 

2507. You said that, although up to a given 
date all wine was made up to one certain level, 
and distilled wine was very freely used, since 
then it has been minimised ?—Since then it has, 
certainly, very much minimised. - 

2508. You said that lately the public thought 
there was no good sherry; did you mean to say 
that that was because the wine that is introduced 
is of a lower alcoholic strength, or that fictitious 
wines have been introduced ?——No, I attribute 
that to the desire on the part_of the public to 
procure wine at a low price, and they can 
procure good drinkable claret at a more moderate 
price than sherry. 

2509. Then it is not with reference to sherry 
that yon said, in one of your answers, “ They 
buy sherry at 20s. a dozen, and they do not like 
it, and they think that there is no good sherry to 
be had.” Is it that there has been fictitious 
wine, or made up wine, introduced from Spain, 
or is it only that the taste that one has does not 
take to the light wines of the Peninsula?—I think 
that large shipments of unsuitable wine from 
the South of Spain have had the effect of rather 
curtailing the consumption. 

2510. My attention has been called to the fact 
that what you call fictitious wines, the Hamburg 
sherries, and so on, would be made up in Spain 
from a low class wine; have you any reason to 
think that that is so?—I have no reason to 
think so. , 

2511. You do not think that there is, or there 
has been of late started, the manufacture by 
means of low class Spanish wines and a mixture 
of brandy, of what is introduced here under the 
name of Hamburg sherries?—I should think 
not; I have no knowledge of anything of the 
sort. 

2512. A Paper was handed in to the Com- 
mittee by the Customs, in which there are the 
tests that were made upon wines in 1874 at the 
International Exhibition, and there are, also, 
tests of a great many Spanish wines. I should 
like to know what your opinion is of the value 
of these tests with reference to those wines being 
a merchantable article in this.country ?—I should 
imagine, by the returns of those strengths, about 
26 degrees, that they were simply musts, new 
wines, not wines that would be accepted here by 
the consumer; but I did not taste them. 

2513. Did not your firm supply some of the 
wines ?— Yes, but those were wines the strength 
of which would be between 29 degrees and 36 
degrees. 
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Chairman—continued. 


wines that havea very large strength; there are 
some of the very same names as those which yo 
showed the Committee the other day _¥ 
Fino, Tia Maria, &c. S| 
2515. I observe one as being of the strength) 
of 29 degrees ?—That is the “ Tia Maria,” the 
same wine which I showed you, and which I tested 
at under 31 degrees. 
2516. And which has since developed a highe 
strength ?—No, I think not; the Tia Maria varies, © 
from year to year, from 29 to 31 degrees. 
2517. You are well acquainted with Spain; is 
there a very strong feeling in Spain about the 
incidence of the wine duties upon the wine pro= 
ducts of Spain?—Judging from the press and 7 
from what I hear from those interested m the ~ 
trade in the south of Spain, there is a feeling ~ 
that Spain is very unjustly treated by the differ-— 
ential duty. ; ® 
2518. Is that a unanimous feeling ?—No, 1” 
think it is not unanimous, because some few 
growers of the very highest class of sherry, the 
consumption of which is not. affected by 
any rate of duty, would probably desire that no 
further facilities should be given for bringing in” 
what they ‘would consider to be inferior wines of ” 
the sherry class‘into.this country. in 
-~2519. Apart from this particular class, are the 
commercial classes of the country generally 
desirous of an alteration in the wine duties, and 
do you think that the feeling of injustice done” 
to Spain by our present system of wine duties 
has directly induced them to put those disadvan- 
tages upon our commerce, under which our com= 
merce is supposed to labour in Spain?—lIt is 
difficult to say, but my opinion is decidedly that 
it is so. . b | 
2520. Having been acquainted with Spain for © 
a long period of years, have you observed that 
any branches of our trade have really suffered 
materially in Spain?—I am not competent to 
give an opinion upon that point. x 
2521. Have you any reason to think that there — 
would be a disposition to modify the Spanish — 
tariff if we modified our wine duties?—I should © 
judge so, from what I have heard of the opinion — 
of members representing the various wine-grow- — 
ing districts of Spain. So far as I can learn, they 
seem perfectly unanimous upon the subject. a 
2522. I suppose the wine-growing interest is 
an interest of great influence in Spain ?—It must ~ 
be, because it extends all over the country. Also” 
the manufacturing industry of Catalonia is a 
very strong interest, but it is to a certain extent 
concentrated in, comparatively speaking, one 
corner of the empire, whilst the wine-growing / 
interest is extended throughout almost’ every ~ 
province. 4 
2523. I think you said the other day that you — 
were not quite. clear as to whether the Spanish — 
wines that were introduced into France pay no — 
duty at all?—I heard it stated here. Ido not 
know it from my own knowledge. One of the 
witnesses who preceded me stated that such 
was the fact, but I imagine, whether he said so — 
in his evidence or not, that he intended to convey — 
to you the fact that that wine was brought into 
that country simply for the purpose of manufac- 
ture ; it would be imported as it would be here — 
in bond, and no import duty would be charged © 
upon it, but imagine that when it went into con-_ 
sumption — 
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sumption in France it would pay some consump- 
tion duty, but I am not conversant with that 
subject. 


Mr. Cobbold. 


2524. Are there any restrictions of the 
‘Spanish Government'as regards the district from 
which only a certain class of wines can be ex- 
‘ported ?—-I imagine not; I have never heard of 
‘such. 5 : 
| 2525. Are you aware of must containing 22 
degrees of proof, and that the wine which was 
produced from it might, after four years, come 
‘up from 24 degrees to 26 degrees, and it might 
Be enise increase in strength by natural develop- 
‘ment, so to speak, until after 30 or 40 years of 
age the alcohol would reach 34 degrees to 36 de- 
grees, without any addition of spirit ?—I think it 
‘is quite possible, but as a matter of fact, no test- 
‘ing that I am aware of, was carried on in Spain 
at that time, so that what the actual original 
strength of the wine may be, I could not say. 
2526. But you think that that might be so?— 
T think it is possible; I have a case in point of 
‘wine 22 years in bottle, which I believe to have 
been about the same strength as a cask of wine 
that I have lately imported, the cask of wine 
having been in my possession 28 years, and never 
touched with any spirit at all, tests 43 degrees, 
whereas the wine in bottle tests only 28 de- 
grees. Twenty-eight years ago probably those 
two wines were of the same strength, but I have 
no means of telling what the strength was at 
that time. 
2527. Then pure and old sherries containing 
33 degrees of alcoholic strength may be imported 
into this country from Spain; when I say pure, 
I mean not having any addition of spirit to 
 them?—Yes, I should say there is no doubt 
_of it. 
2528. Would form a genuine grievance with 
the merchants that they were not allowed to 
_ import into this country pure wine of the lowest 
prices at the shilling duty ?—There is very little 
wine, I think, according to that return, comes in 
until you get to 32 degrees, and I apprehend 
that, taking from 32 degrees to 38 degrees, em- 
braces the general run of sherries ; perhaps 32 de- 
grees may be taken as a fair test of superior wine. 
2529. In your experience, do you think that 
the wine trade generally of Spain and England 
are content with the duties that exist at the 
present time?—That is a difficult question to 
answer. IfI were awine merchant witha large 
stock of duty-paid wines, having paid the 2s. 6 d., 
T should not look probably with any very great 
_ favour upon the possible reduction of that 2 s. 6 d. 
_ to1s.; but otherwise I think, that apart, any- 
thing that would increase theit business should 
be beneficial. 
2530. And you think that a reduction would 
increase the consumption ?—I do. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


2531. Do you know what the consumption in 
Spain by the working people of ordinary wine 
may be estimated at per head?—I do not know. 
Tf you will allow me I will read the reply of my 
partner toa question which I submitted to him, 
with reference to the quantity of wine that our 
workmen consume during thew hours of labour. 
I asked him,“ What quantity on the average 
i we an arrumbador consume, and what is 
0.82. 
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Mr. Whitwell—continued. 


its alcoholic strength.” His reply to that is: 
“The arrumbadores, say cellar workmen, have 
a cask set apart for their use ; each house gives 
a different class to drink; I have known them 
in the house of an old shipper give the men the 
low wines as fortified for shipment, at others a 
blend with the natural light soil, and at other 
places they give a better wine to prevent them 
from touching the finer Soleras, when unseen, 
they have the opportunity to do.” That we 
adopt ourselves; we think it is better to give the 
men a quality of wine which will give them no 
excuse for yielding to the temptation to inter- 
fere with our stock. “ You may calculate the 
strength from 324 degrees to 36 degrees Sykes.” 
That is high I admit, but I think I may state 
that that is the fact. “They consume on 
an average two bottles daily ; some are known 
to drink even four bottles daily. They are re- 
puted for their great health and strength ; sick- 
ness or disease is unknown from the use of 
wine, and they live to very good ages. In my 
experience ‘of over 27 years I can say, without 
fear of contradiction, that not one of our cellar- 
men has died from the effects of drink. We can 
challenge the fullest investigations upon the sub- 
ject. Iknow of more than one instance where 
men have entered our employ pale and emaciated, 
and after a time they have grown to look strong, 
whilst you might see the improvement was upon 
a bad constitution. Upon inquiry of our fore- 
man he only recollects the death of three of our 
workmen, and those not from any disease pro- 
duced by drinking wine. Gout is not known in 
Jerez, and no arrumbador has been seen with it 
in our cellars, nor is it known in others.” 

2532: Is the labour of the people who drink 
this wine hard?—Very hard; they are enor- 
mously powerful men, and they have to move 
and shift butts of wine, which are half a ton 
weight. 


Mr. Clare Read. 


2533. May I ask whether it is a large bottle? 
—He merely names that as the quantity ; the 
cask is there, and they take it. 

2534. What sized bottle is it ?—Six bottles to 
the gallon, that is to say, the two bottles would 
be one-third of a gallon; they are ordinary 
bottles. 


Mr., Jacob Bright. 


2535. Do those men work almost always in the 
open air ?—No, they always work under cover ; 
the sun would not allow them to be in the open 
air ; but they perspire very freely, and the day 
is along one. In the summer they begin work 
soon after daylight, and they work until sun- 
down. 

2536. And they come to you in an emaciated 
state and get stout ?—There is one case in which 
my partner states that fact. The probability is 
that the man may have been a poor man who 
had been working in the country, and who 
had not had sufficient food, but our men are paid 
good wages and they can live well, and appar- 
ently they can drink a good deal of wine with 
impunity. 

2537. Those men, according to you, drink a 
great quantity of wine, but generally throughout 
Spain do not we understand that they are ex- 
tremely temperate ?—Extremely temperate. 

2538. And that they generally drink water ?— 

Ree Yes, 
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Mr. Jacob Bright—continued. : 
Yes, they do; wine, and wine mixéd with 
water. 


Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna. 


2539. With respect to the wines that are sold 
in this country, the names of which we are all 
familiar with, one of which is Manzanilla; Man- 
zanilla is not the name of any district of country, 
is it ?—No, we do not call it im Spain Manzanilla ; 
we call it Sanlucar Fino, that is to say, Fino 
wine from the Sanlucar district. 

2540. Then Manzanilla would not be known 
in Spain, except by a limited number of persons, 
as a characteristic wine ?—Manzanilla would be 
known to every man who knew anything about 
wine, even to the lowest workman in the district 
of Andalusia. 

2541. It is simply another word for bitter, is 
it not?—Yes; Manzanilla means camomile. 

2542. That is not the name under which it is 
sold. In the country where it is known, is it 
called Manzanilla?—I thinkitis. I think in the 
wine shops if you required a glass of that 
wine you would ask for a glass of Manzanilla. 

2543. Is Solera sold as Solera in Spain ?— 
Solera is a higher class of old mother wine 
which is principally used for the purpose of blend- 
ing; they are a little too powerful in flavour for 
ordinary use. ue 

2544. Vino Solera means, does it not, a found- 


_ ation wine ?—Yes; it means mother wine. 


2545. In 1852 the evidence which was given 
at that time before the Committee which sat upon 
the subject was, that we in this country got then 
no wines from Spain except what were alcohol- 
ised, that is to say, adventitiously alcoholised to 
suit the taste of the people of this country ; do 
you agree with that evidence?—I believe that 
was evidence given by Dr. Gorman, and I think 
with regard to his experience of the sherry trade, 
although he had been a great many years in 
Spain, so far as I can imagine, his knowledge of 
blending sherry was scarcely so great as his know- 
ledge of medicine would be likely to be. 

2546. You drew a distinction between the 
alcoholisation of wine with common spirit, and 
the alcoholisation of it with distilled wine, which 
is spirits of wine; is there any distinction in 
favour of alcoholising it with that species of spirit 
as compared with alcoholising it with any other 
pure spirit ?—I should imagine that, so far as 
alcohol is concerned, any spirit serves the pur- 
pose, but the advantage of using our distilled 
wine is that there is a vinosity with the spirit 
which is not the case with a spirit which is not 
made from our wine. 

2547. 1 understand you to mean that there is 
the vinosity, the same aroma, and the same 
ethers; if it is not introduced to vary the 
strength, and if it is not completely rectified 
up to proof spirits of wine. What is the strength 
of the spirits or distilled wine which you use in 
Spain?—I have a sample of distilled wine here, 
50 to 60 over proof, and we use it to preserve, 


improve, and give flavour (producing the same). 


You will find, upon smelling that spirit, that 
there is a very valuable aroma to it which we 
find extremely useful for our blending: purposes. 
How that is obtained I cannot say, because I 
am not conversant with distillation. 


Mr. Clare Read. 


2548. Is there any export duty on wine from 
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Mr. Clare Read—continued. 
Spain or Portugal?—No, not from Spain; I 
cannot speak about Portugal. There was a 
proposition some few years since upon the part 
of the Government to put an export duty upon” 
wine; but, I think, upon consultation with the 
members representing the wine districts, the 
Government compromised the matter by a tax 
which was paid by the shippers in another” 
form. 
2549. Is there any excise duty levied upon the 
wine that is consumed by your workmen?— ~ 
Yes, we have to pay the octroi; but that isa 
municipal and not an imperial tax. ‘ 
2550. Is it the custom in the country to pay — 
wages in part in wine?—That I do not know. — 
I should think not; it is not our custom in Jerez — 
to do so. 1 
2551. If it was, would there be any duty upon — 
that wine which is consumed by the workmen? 
—lI could not say. 


My. Talbot. 


2552. When you say that it is not the practice © 
to pay wages partly in wine, you do give your — 
workmen wine ?—-Yes, but that is not a part of — 
their wages. i 

2553. It is something which they consume ?— | — 
Yes, it is something-which they consume it is 
true, but it is not wages. 

2554. If you did not give it to them they 
would have to buy it?—That is quite true, but 
we do not limit the consumption. 

2555. If you did not give them that you would 
have to give them more money, would you not? 
—I do not think so. 

2556. If a man can get from you two or three 
bottles a day without paying for it; if he could 
not get those two or three bottles a day, surely 
you would have to give him more money ?—But 
he consumes those three bottles during his work 
upon our premises, and if he were not working, 
the probability is that he would not consume so 
much wine. : , 

2557. But, supposing that he was working for. 
you, and you did not give him those two or three 
bottles, you would have to give him some money 
with which to buy the drink which he would re- 
quire ?—But that would not arise, inasmuch as 
if we did not require him to work in our Bodega, 
we should not pay him for working outside. 

2558. I am supposing that a man is working 
for you and requires this amount of stimulant ; if 
you did not give it to him, surely you would 
admit that he would require more money with 
which to purchase while he was working with 
you ?—-But he could not be working for us except 
while on our premises; the whole of the work 
that is done during the hours of labour that man 
is on our premises doing it. ; 

2559. But supposing you had not .got this 
wine on your premises to give him, you would 
require to give him something for drink; how 
would he get that except by paying for it?—I 
cannot imagine that arising, but it would be so 
in fact no doubt; yet we make no difference in 
their wages; it does not enter into our calcula~ 
tion. ; 

2560. But what I suppose you mean is that if 
men do not choose to drink wine, you do not 
give them any money ?—No. ; 

2561. Butthe men who do drink wine are given 
practically an addition to their wages by giving 
them wine ?—It is practically so. 

2562, Do 
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2562. Do the men have any wine to take 
home with them ?—No. 
| 2563. How many days a week do they work 
for you?—They ought to work six, but I am 
sorry to say if we are pressed that they work 
seven. 

2564. Under ordinary circumstances they do 
not work on Sunday, do they ?—No. 

2565. On the day when they are not working 
they would have no wine from you!—They have 
no wine; they have only the wine when they 
are on the premises, unless they are sick; when 
the men are sick we always send them wine, 
if necessary. 

2566. Do you give them an allowance of wine 
during sickness ?—If the medical attendant who 
attends the family of my partner, and who 
always attends any of our men who may be sick, 
orders that a man should take wine, that wine is 


-always sent to him free of cost. 


2567. That of course is in addition to their 
allowance; I suppose that you make some other 
allowance during sickness, do you?—As a rule, 
we continue their wages. There is a good deal 
of feeling upon the subject there. We have men 
in our employ that have been with us in the 
way of business since I commenced in 1849. 

2568. One part of your very liberal treat- 
ment of your workmen which you have just ex- 
plained, is the allowance of a certain amount of 
wine both in health and in sickness ?—That is 
done, I believe, by every other shipper. 

2569. But I mean that the wine is a part of 
the money allowance both in health and sick- 
ness to those who are employed in your trade ?— 
Putting it in that form, practically it is so, but 
that does not enter into our calculation. 

2570. Would you mind telling the Committee 
what wages you pay ’—I cannot tell, but the 
wages have risen; 1 think that they are upon 
the average something like 26 s. to 26 s. a week 
paid in money, but 1 cannot vouch for it; I am 
merely speaking from memory. 

2571. What is the character of the men in the 
town generally, as to habits of drinking ?—You 
rarely see a drunken man; drunkenness is ex- 
tremely rare. 

2572. And the drink which they are in the 
habit of consuming is this which we should call 
strong wine /—My partner gives it as 32 de- 
grees. : 

2573. Very far stronger than any wine which 
is consumed in France by the peasantry ?—Not, 
T should think, stronger than the wine which is 
consumed by the peasantry in the south. 

2574. But stronger than is consumed by the 
peasantry in the Bordeaux district ?—That would 
be so, naturally. The further north you come 
the weaker the wine becomes; there is less 
sugar and more water, of course, in the northern 
wines. 

2575. But with all that you do not find that 
it produces any deleterious effect upon the con- 
dition of the people?—Any one who sees our 
Jerez population turn out there on the Sunday 
in the Alameda, and also who sees them there on 
fair and bull-fight days, would note a strong and 
robust population. 

2576. Have you made any proposition to the 
Committee as to the scale of duties which you 
would desire to see adopted in this country ?— 
Taking the basis of my own testing of shipments 
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of over 4,000 butts during 12 months, I find that 
32 degrees to 38 degrees would embrace everything 
that we have shipped ; but I think in fixing upon 
a maximum strength, you must allow at least 
2 degrees margin for contingencies. I do not 
mean to say of necessity to mcrease the quan- 
tity of spirit, but to counteract the imperfect 
testing in the wine country. 

2577. Have you proposed any rate of duty 
which you desire ?—I forget whether the question 


has been asked me, but I should like a shilling 


duty up to 40 degrees. 

2578. You come here to ask for a diminution 
of the 2s. 6 d. duty ?—Quite so. © 

2579. Then with regard to the lower duty 
below 17 degrees or 18 degrees for the light 
French wines, have you said anything with re- 
gard to that?—I make our wines to begin at 
32 degrees, and therefore anything below that 
could not be availed of. 

2580. Have you had anything to say upon the 
proposition to reduce the duty on low class 
foreign wines below 1 s.?—I do not know that I 
am competent to answer that question. 

2581. But from your Spanish point of view, 
have you any objection to make, or any view to 
urge upon the question?—I should urge that if 
a very low duty were fixed below 26 degrees, 
the same complaint would be made by Spain 
that is made at present, that you levy a differen- 
tial duty upon her wines whatever the two 
rates might be. 

2582. You want to have a uniform 1 s. duty 
below 42 degrees?—If you want to develope 
the wine trade, I think that is the way to 
do it. 

2583. You think that any diminution of the 
French duties would take away the benefit of 
the reduction in the Spanish duties ?—Perhaps 
hardly so. 

2584. You said just now that by putting a 
lower duty on the lower class of French wines, 
would be reimposing the differential duty ?—l 
think so; 1 think in Spain that those in- 
terested in the trade would look at it in that 
light. 

2585. That isin other words, is it not, saying 
what I have just now suggested, that a diminu- 
tion of the French duty would take away the 
good effect of a reduction of the duty on Spanish 
wine.?—In some respects it would. I imagine 
that what you want to arrive at is this: if you 
were to reduce the duty on Spanish wines up to 
40 degrees to 1s., whether there would be 
any grievance on the part of Spain if you were 
to admit French wines up to 17 degrees at 4d., 
the ad valorem not to exceed 75 franes per hogs- 
head. If you ask my opinion upon that, there 
certainly would be a sentimental grievance, but 
I do not think it would be a practical grievance 
to the sherry shippers. ' 


Chairman. 


2586. But, as regards your own experience, 
you think that 38 degrees would admit all your 
wines ?— Thirty-eight degrees will admit all 
our wines, but then you must leave 2 de~ 
grees, as I before have observed, to cover con- 
tingencies. 

2587. But the quantity that would come in 
above 38 degrees is, comparatively speaking, 
small ?—By that return it is so. 


R3 2588. Do 


Mr. Cosens. 
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1 May 2588. Do you ship any wines below 26 degrees towns; there is no such duty or Droit de ecircula- 
1879. from Spain at the shilling duty?—I have ton in Spain?—No, I think not. 


shipped wines as an experiment at times under 
26 degrees, but I do not know the precise result. 
I should think they would be close upon 26 
degrees. 

2589. Is there much of that shipped ?— Very 
little indeed, as you see by the return. 


2590. In Spain, | believe, there is no excise 
duty or Droit de circulation like they have in 
France ?—-I believe there is a small duty levied 
upon all wine that is brought into the towns 
of Jerez and Puerto Santa Maria from the out- 
lying districts, but I think it is only a small 
municipal tax. It is not the octroi, because the 
wine doves not come in for consumption, but for 
export. 


2591. In France there is a duty throughout © 


the country upon all wine that leaves the con- 
sumer, and besides that there is an octroi in 


Sir Josenh M‘ Kenna. 


2592. You said that you gave your men the 
good wine, and better than they might be 
put off with, because you do not want them to 
take the very choice wines, the Solera, and so 
on; is not the main reason for giving men wine 
under those circumstances, and giving it to them 
abundantly, that the article is there, and that 
they could consume it without leave if you did 
not give it them ?—It is very difficult to leave any 
man free to help himself, I should imagine, 
whether it is ina whisky store, or in a Bodega; 
and our object in giving them that wine is that 
there should be no temptation to them to take 
our finer stock. 


_ 2593. Then it is no part of the wages?—No; 
it does not enter into our calculation as part of 
the wages. 7 


Mr. ALBERT GEORGE SANDEMAN, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. Chairman—continued. 


Mr. 


2594. I BELIEVE you have great experience 
in Portuguese and Spanish wines?—Mostly in 
Portuguese wines; I have experience, to a cer- 
tain extent, in all Peninsular wines, more or less, 
and in Madeiras also; also in French wines, but 
principally Portuguese. 

2595. Did you observe that after the duties of 
1862 there was any appreciable change in manner 
of the manufacture of wine?—No. 

(2596. Would you say that wine made in Por- 
tugal was fit for exportation and for sale without 
any addition of alcohol ?— Certainly not wine 
made in the Douro district. 

2597. I suppose it is a fact that though the 
wine which is made in the country for home con- 
sumption is not aleoholised, there is some of it. 
that is alcoholised?—That is so; but the wine 
that is used for consumption in Portugal is made 
in a different district altogether from that in 
which port wine is made, and is what they 
call green wine; the grapes in that district do 
not ripen properly, and it makes a sourish wine, 
which is made one year and drunk the next; 
that wine is made, as far as the consumption of 
the district about Oporto goes, in the district 
between Oporto and the Douro wine country. 

2598. Is all the wine which is made in the 
Douro: country for home consumption, alco- 
holised ?— Yes, all. 

2599. What is that wine alcoholised with ?— 
With Portuguese brandy ; that is wine distilled, 
generally ; Portuguese brandy is much preferred, 
but imported spirits have been used, and they 
are used when the Douro brandy is very ex- 
pensive, or, as sometimes happens, not to be pro- 
cured at all. 

2600. Then I suppose you use it only when 
you cannot get Portuguese brandy, and it is a 
spirit of so inferior a character, that the wine 
itself is not of so good a character as when it is 
made with Portuguese brandy ?—Truly ; Portu- 
guese brandy possesses the ethers and the spirit 
which improve the wine and develope with age ; 
Portuguese spirit is not rectified ; it is used as it 
comes from the still, and, therefore, it contains 


all the ethers of the grape, which constitute the 
body, and improve the spirit by age. 

2601. Portuguese spirit, you say, is dear in 
Portugal ?—Sometimes it is very dear; it de- 
pends upon the price of wine. 

2602. Is it, therefore, your opinion that the 
admixture of that brandy is essential for the pre- 
servation of this Portuguese wine, and that it 
would not go into the market without that ad- 
mixture ?-—My experience is such; we have 
made experiments, from time to time, to keep 
port wine without the addition of spirit, but the 
attempt has failed in every instance that I 
recollect. 

2603. Are you referring to wine made under 
your own supervision ?— Yes. 

2604. Then you would dismiss absolutely the 
idea that a natural wine is a merchantable 
article ?—Quite so. 

2605. And alcohol being, therefore, a neces- 
sary constituent in the wine to make it a mer- — 
chantable article, have you any objection to the 
assessment of duty upon the article wine with re- 
gard to the amount of alcohol in it?—Yes, Ihave, 
because I consider that wine is wine, and spirit is 
another article; and I consider that the wine 
which is fortified by spirit is still wine; spirit 
enters into the composition of wine, and is chemi- 
cally combined with it, but the substance is still 
wine; it is not spirit and wine. 

2606. What is the range in the amount of al- 
eohol that you introduced into that wine ?—It 
varies in different years according to the quality 


of the must and the grape. 


2607. What should you say is the highest 
aleohclic strength of wine which you produce 
when matured under your supervision, and as it 
is merchantable? —I have some difficulty in 
answering questions about tests, because, prac- 
tically, we have not tested the wines in our stores 
in Oporto to any great extent. : . 


2608. You never tested, I suppose, before 
1861?—No. I should think that we had few 
wines exceeding 40 degrees in our stores. I 

; should 
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should not expect to find them higher than 
that. ; 

2609. That 40 degrees would be an excep- 
ional strength, would it not?— I think it 
would. 

2610. Do you find that there is much difficulty 
about the application of tests to wines ?— With 
regard to the test as now established there is 
very little difficulty. 

2611. First as regards the tests which you ap- 
ply since 1861 yourself, what do you say ?— 
There is very great difficulty in arriving at a cor- 
rect result. My experience is, that tests made at 
different times of the same wine, and by diffe- 
rent persons, vary. 

2612. Do you take tests frequently now, or 


of late years, of your own wines ?—Yes; but 


we have no reason to do it to any great extent; 
because we find, as a rule, that the wines come 
in under 42 degrees, and we have no reason to 
test them. 

2613. I suppose there is a good deal of rule of 
thumb in making wine, though by practice one 
has got a knack in making it ?—Quite so. 

2614. And you are not very accurate or pre- 
cise in testing your wine at various times ?— No, 
because we only put in the brandy that we 
think sufficient to keep the wine, and we should 
not be guided much by the testing. 

2615. You say that. the present system, as it 
exists at the Customs, does not involve very nice 
testing ?—No, I should say not, because there is 
sufficient margin now. Most light wines come 
under 26 degrees, and 42 degrees is quite suffi- 
cient to bring in all the strong wines, so that, 
practically, in testing, it is not very necessary to 
be very accurate. 

2616. If it were a graduated scale it would be 
more complicated, would it not, and require 
more frequent testing ?—Of course it would. 

2617. What objection would you have to that ; 
would there be any difficulty in it ?—I think it 
would be extremely difficult. My experience of 
testing is, that it is not sufficiently accurate to 
allow of a graduated scale. It would ‘lead to 


‘disputes between the Customs and the mer- 


chant, and between the merchant and his cus- 
tomers. 

2618. I suppose that is an opinion which you 
have arrived at by your own experience in test- 
ing your wines in Portugal ?—Quite so; both in 
joie them in Portugal and having them tested 

ere. 

2619. Have you found that the wine which is 
tested in Portugal by yourself has come out to 
be a different strength from the strength assigned 
to it by the Customs ?— We have generally found 
it to differ from tests made in London. I have 
here the particulars of the testing of nine 
samples of port which were brought over on 
the 9th of February 1878. The strength of 
those wines will perhaps be thought peculiar, 


because I must inform the Committee that 


those wines were made as an experiment in 
the Douro to ascertain the different strengths 


which they would show with different quantities 


of brandy at the vintage. It was an experiment 
which I made myself when I was in the Douro 
in 1877, to introduce the least amount of brandy, 
and to see what effect the various quantities of 
brandies would have in the testing afterwards ; 
in fact, to show, if I could, how much natural 
Bs was so developed, and how far the result 
82. 
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was altered by acertain quantity of brandy added. 
No. 1, tested at Oporto, was 20°8 degrees ; and 
being tested twice in London, by different par- 
ties, the one test gave nearly 27 degrees, and the 
other gave 28°6 degrees. 1 cannot account for 
that, as that wine had no brandy at the vintage, 
but I believe the test is most correct as taken at 
Oporto. . 

2620. Was there a Custom House test there? 
—That I cannot say ; they were both tested in 
London. 


Mr. Forster. 


2621. What was the Custom House test?—I 
cannot say that it was the Custom House test; 
they were both tested in London. 

2622. Was there not a Custom House test ?— 
Yes, there was, but the Custom House do not 
give the test to the merchant. That is one of 
the causes of complaint which I have against 
testing, that the Customs will not give the test 
to the merchant, so that he has no means of 
knowing what they make it, so as to advise his 
correspondents as to the treatment of the wine 
on the other side. 


Chairman. 


2623. What period elapsed between your 
Oporto test and the London test?—I cannot 
say for certain, but I should think under a fort- 
night. 


Mr. Cobbold. 


2624. Did you pay the shilling or the half-a- 
crown duty for them?—Those were merely 
samples. 


Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna. 


2625. I think you say this sample had no 
superadded spirit ?—Not at the vintage. 

2626. Those were all of the same vintage ?— 
Yes, all of the same vintage, 1877 ; it occurred 
at the same time. No. 2 received one almude of 
brandy at the vintage, that is 54 gallons. It 
tested at Oporto 24:5 degrees, and the London 
tests were 26 degrees, and nearly 26:9 degrees. 
Sample No. 3 had two almudes of brandy at the 
vintage, that is 11 gallons; and the Oporto test 
was 25°3 degrees, and the London tests 26 degrees 
nearly, and 26-9 degrees. No. 4 had no brandy, 
and the Oporto test was 21'4 degrees, and the 
London tests 2] degrees and 23-2 degrees. 

2627. Do you consider that as being excep- 
tional, or do you find the tests very/often vary ? 


'—In my experience, they are always varying. I 


was looking at an old return just before 1 came 
here, and I saw that another Oporto house men- 
tioned that they found that their tests always 
differed from the London tests to the extent of 
2 degrees. 

2628. Always one way ?—We find that the 
London tests are generally higher than those at 
Oporto. 


Chairman. 


2629. I suppose there is a difficulty in ascer- 
taining that there is always a difference, 
inasmuch as the Customs refuse to give those 
returns to the merchants ‘—But I might say that 
this test, to which I have just referred, was not 
the Customs’ test, but a test by their London 
house, or by some person for them. Those four 
samples, of which I have given the particulars, sha 
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of wine made in what they call the Lower Douro, 
below the Corgo. 

2630. They were all young wines ?—All of the 
vintage of 1877; which, I ought to say, was not 
a good vintage, and therefore the grapes did not 
contain much saccharine. I will take sample 
No. 7, which had no brandy. In that case I see 
the Oporto test was 27°7 degrees, and the London 
tests 24 degrees and 26°1 degrees. There the 
London test was lower. No. 9, to take another 
sample, had two almudes of brandy, and the 
Oporto test was 27:2 degrees, and the London 
tests were 27 degrees and 29°7 degrees. 

2631. Those are wines which you made as an 
experiment ?—Exactly so. 

2632. Did you find that the experiment suc- 
ceeded, and that those wines found a ready sale? 
—They were only single pipes made as an experi- 
ment. I have not got the results of them yet 
from Oporto; I have sent for them. I want to 
know what has become of them since that time, 
how they have been treated, and what their 
strengths are, but I have not got that informa- 
tion. While on this subject I may say that I had 
two samples tested yesterday of a wine from 
Lisbon by two different persons, and the same 
sample tests in the one instance 22°6 degrees, and 
in the other 23°3 degrees. 


2633. Those are white wines, are they not ?— 


Yes, those are: white wines. 

2634. Was there any difference between those 
tests and the tests of those wines in Lisbon ?— 
{do not know what the tests were in Lisbon. 


Mr. C. Denison. 


2635. Were those tests taken by the same indi- 
vidual ?—No, by two individuals. One was taken 
by a man called Tyler, and the other by a man 
called Langley, both instrument makers, who are 
supposed to understand the testing of wines. In 
another instance, which happened yesterday also, 
a port wine of the vintage of 1877, which was 
also an experiment, tested 28°4 degrees by one 
man, and 29°9 by the other. 


Chatrman. 


2636. Your evidence goes to show that there 
is a great deal of difficulty in arriving at a precise 
gauging of the strength of wines by the present 
tests ?—That is my experience. 

2637. And therefore the difficulty of ascertain- 
ing the strength if there was a graduated scale, 
would be very much increased’—TI think the 
difficulty would be insuperable. 

2638. Have you any idea about ad valorem 
duties; do you deal at all with the United States? 
Yes, 

2639. I believe there is an ad valorem duty in 
the United States, or there was, at least ?—I 
cannot tell as to the United States. I can tell 
as to Canada. In Canada the tariff has been 
altered lately. It is ad_valorem, 30 per cent., 
and a specific duty according to the alcoholic 
test. 

2640. How does that work ?—I heard yesterday 
that it works very badly; that wines have been 
sent to Canada ard returned in consequence of the 
difficulties that have arisen. My correspondents, 
who send me particulars of the duties, write that 
they do not meet with any favour-from the trade. 
The scale there established is, under 26 degrees, 
25 cents per imperial gallon ; 26 degrees to 31 
degrees, 40 cents per imperial gallon; 31 degrees 
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to 36 degrees, 55 cents per imperial gallon; and 


36 degrees to 40 degrees, 70 cents. 

2641. So that you have there a sliding scale ?— 
Yes; almost a sliding scale. 

2642. In addition to an ad valorem 
—Yes, of 30 per cent. 2 

2643. Do you know whether, in the United: 
‘States, it has been found expedient to drop the 
ad valorem duty ?—I cannot tell you that. 

2644, I think I understand you to say that in 
the system which is now in force of 26 degrees 
to 42 degrees, there is a very large margin which 
facilitates the operations of trade to some extent ? 
—Just so. i 

2645, But if the limit was altered and reduced 
below 42 degrees, that is to’say to 40 degrees, or 
say 38 degrees, that would suit you ?—I think it 
is very important that there should be a good 
margin to avoid difficulties. 
that if it was thought expedient to reduce the 
extreme limit to 40 degrees, it would work satis- 
factorily, but I do not think that 38 degrees 
would be satisfactory ; it would leave an insuffi- 
cient margin. 

2646. Do you mean that you think it would 
hamper the trade in sending their wine over in a 
perfect condition ?—I think so. 

2647. Do you mean that it would not be suffi- 
ciently-mature?—No, I do not mean that. I 
mean that if you fix 38 degrees as the limit, with 
the variations in the testing, wines that showed, 
perhaps, 37 degrees or 364 degrees, or even less, 
perhaps, would be iested in this country at 38 
degrees, and subject to a higher duty or ex- 
cluded, . 

2648. I suppose, as a matter of fact, wines are 
not so highly alcoholised as they were some years 
ago?—TI think that may be so. 

2649. In the course of your evidence opinions 
have been expressed that anything that would 
facilitate more rapid consumption would tend 
rather to reduce the necessity for the alcholisation 
of wines ; have you any opinion upon that subject? 
—Yes, if the wines are consumed immediately, or 
within a given time, of course they would require 
less treatment with alcohol. 

2650. If any alteration in the duty tended to. 
promote a rapid consumption of wine, that would, 
we might assume, operate in the direction of 
minimising even the present alcoholisation ?—It 
is possible. 

2651. There was some evidence given in this 
room by experienced persons, that the white wines 
of Spain were rather stronger, and developed a 
higher alcoholic strength even than the red wines 
of Portugal; have you any opinion upon that 
point ?—I have no experience of it. 

2652. If it were to appear from the returns of 
the Customs that the bulk of the Spanish wines 
come in at a strength which is about 38 degrees, 
that would rather tend to show that you might 
bring in your wines at that rate?—I think it is 
quite possible that all wines might be imported 
under 38 degrees in alcoholic strength, but I 
do not think that it would be wise to fix 38 
degrees as the limit. - 

2653. You send wine to other countries ; there 
are countries, are there not, which have an alco-: 
holic limit of 837 degrees ?—Yes, there are; there 
is Sweden for instance. 

2654. Do you send any wine to Sweden?— 


Yes, we send wines to Sweden, but we have 
: had 
Z ack 


duty ?— 


My own opinion is, 


v 
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had great difficulty with Sweden on account of 


_the,alcoholic test being fixed at 37 degrees; in 


fact we had so many claims there for extra duty, 
that it was a question whether we should not give 
up the trade altogether. 

2655. Is the test very accurately applied in 
Sweden ?—I have no means of knowing that. 

2656. Do you send any wines to any other 
country which has an alcoholic limit ?—We send 
them-to Holland, but we have no difficulty in 
Holland. 

2657. In Holland you have the very same 
limit, have you not ?—I believe so, but I did not 
know of it until I heard of it lately; we have no 
difficulty in Holland, although I could not ex- 
plain why that should be. 

2658. The only inference would be that in 


' Holland, if 37 degrees is the figure, it is laxly 


applied, if the same wine cannot be introduced 
into Sweden, or causes difficulties in Sweden ? 
—It is possible. I cannot tell what the reason 
is. 
2659. With regard to the duties that are in 
existence now; is it your opinion that as the law 


_ is at present they have at all hampered the 


development of the wine trade of Spain?—I 
have no doubt that they have excluded some of 
the wines of that country from the market 
here. 

2660. Do you think that if there was a reduc- 
tion in the duties, there would be an increased 
consumption, and a more active trade ?—Yes, I 
have no doubt.of it. The reduction of duty in 
1860 increased the consumption of the wines from 
Spain and Portugal, as well as ‘those from France ; 
and therefore I think it may be inferred that a 
further reduction of duty would still more largely 
increase the consumption of those wines. 

2661. Ifyou think that the present duties have 
not developed the consumption as much as it 
might be developed, have you any opinion as to 
what kind of duty you would consider to be fair 
to the trade, and advantageous to the consumer, 
and not injurious to the interests of the Ex- 
chequer ?—It is rather difficult to reconcile all 
these points ; it is really a matter of opinion, 
and my opinion is that a fixed duty would meet 
all those points. 

2662. First as regards the trade; what would 
you propose; I think you said that you would 
like to see the limit at 40 degrees ?—I should 
like to see the limit not below 40 degrees. 

2663. Have you looked at the returns from the 
Customs of the strength of wines that have been 
brought in ?—I have. 

2664. You make your wines up to 40 degrees? 
—We may have wines up to 40 degrees, but we 
do not purposely make them up to that strength. 

2665. When you say that 40 degrees would 
be necessary to the development of the trade in 


wine, from these returns it appears that above 


39 degrees there really is very little wine brought 
into this country ?—Truly. 

2666. Have you any reason to doubt that the 
tests are much more carefully applied in this 
country, or as carefully applied, as they are in 
any country ?—I should imagine that they are. 

2667. That rather shows that if you put a 
limit at 88 degrees, or at 39 degrees, you really 
would inelude almost the wine of every country ? 
—That is so; but my contention is that it is 
necessary to have a margin. 


2668. But a very small and almost fractional 
0.82." 
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amount of wine comes in at 40 degrees ?>— Yes, 
it is only a fractional amount that comes in at 
40 degrees, 500,000 gallons. Probably, if your 
limit was 39 degrees, by very careful manufac- 
ture, you might bring a very considerable pro- 
portion, even of that fraction, within that limit, 
might you not ?—I think it is quite possible. 

2669. Looking at the interests of the consumer, 
if you put a duty on, say 39 degrees or 40 degrees, 
and itis to be a uniform duty, what is the rate of 
duty which you think would be satisfactory ?— 
Upon that point I would rather not give an 
opinion ; that is a matter for the Government, 
think. ; 

2670. You would not like to suggest any rate 
which you think would lead to a sensibly in- 
creased consumption?—I think I would rather 
not mention a rate. 

2671. After all, if there is not a sensible in- 
crease in the consumption, there would be very 
little advantage from an alteration in the wine 
duty?—I take it that any reduction in duty 
would cause greater censumption, and that the 
greater the reduction of duty, the greater the 
consumption would be. 

2672. When you say you contemplate an in- 
crease in the consumption, have you ever made 
any computation as to what increase of consump- 
tion might be anticipated ?—No, I have not. 

2673. That would depend very much, I sup- 
pose, upon the rate of the duty ?—It would 
depend upon the rate of the duty,.as it is to be 
observed that the greatest increase in consump-~ 
tion since the reduction of the duty has been of 
those wines, the duty on which has been most 
largely reduced, and it would also depend upon 
many circumstances; for instance, upon the pro- 
duction of wines in the various countries, and it 
would depend upon the qualities of the wines that 
could be sent over. 

2674. Do you think that there is any very 
large amount of wine which might be brought 
over with a low duty, say of a shilling, at 39 
degrees ?—I have no doubt that there’ is, from 
all countries, 

2675. I mean wine which is not of your port- 
wine character, hut which is generous wine, and 
wine which could stand exportation ?—I think 
sO. 
2676. I think you have said that your 
Portuguese connection is not confined to the 
Douro district; you also have experience of the 
wines that grow about Lisbon ?—Precisely so. 

2677. And I think you have paid some atten- 
tion to the development of the trade in that 
branch of wine ?—Yes; we are paying attention 
to that, because we have a house established 
there, and we have been trying to bring those 
wines more irto consumption. 

2678. In former years there was much more 
of that wine consumed than there is now, was 
there not ?—Yes. 

2679. To what do you ascribe the falling off 
in that consumption?—I presume to the intro- 
duction of sherry more largely, which took the 

lace of the Lisbon wines. 

2680. Is that wine of a low alcholic strength ? 
—Some of the Lisbon wines are, and some are 
not. There are so many wines produced of 
different qualities, in different districts, that it is, 
perhaps, almost impossible to answer that ques- 
tion satisfactorily. 

2681. What are the wines which you are par- 
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ticularly trying to push into consumption ’—We 


have been trying to push into consnmption a 
wine from the Bucellas district, which is a small 
district near Lisbon, and which produces a wine 
which will keep without the addition of any 
brandy. Its alcoholic strength varies from about 
21 degrees up to 26 degrees. When it is new, 
it is about 21 degrees, and after, perhaps, two 
years, it comes up as high as 26 degrees, or very 
nearly 26 degrees. 

2682. Then that wine really comes in already 
at the shilling duty ?—Yes. 

2683. Do you find that there is an increasing 
consumption for it?—-At present there has been 
a demand for as much as we could supply in 
England or in America; it is a white wine, and 
we call it Bucellas Hock, of which I have a 
sample here. 

2684. Are there many wines in Portugal of 
that character ?—Of that character there is very 
little. 

2685. Are there similar or analogous types of 
wines which are brought toany extent by other 
firms into this country ?—Lisbon white wine 
generally has rather a coarse flavour, and on 
that account it is not very much liked in this 
country now. : 

2686. Have you reason to believe that there is 
any of that coarser wine brought to this country, 
and blended with others, and brought into the 


_market under other names ?—No, I think not at 


all.. This wine (producing a sample of Bucellas 
Hock) is under 26 degrees. The object in pro- 
ducing this sample is to show that a light ordi- 
nary wine from Portugal contains naturally about 
26 per cent. of proof spirit, and so it may be ex- 


_ pected that fine generous wines would develop 


a much higher strength. 
2687. Is there any wine which is called 


‘Bucellas which is above 26 degrees? — Not 


unless it has had brandy added to it. 

2688. Has that wine received any fortifica- 
tion?—Yes; the Bucellas which has generally 
been imported into this country is fortified. 

2689. Have you any reason to believe that the 
high rate of duties has had something to do 
with driving out of consumption those wines of 
the Bucellas character ?—I think it has. Die 

2690. What is the cost of wine of that type-? 
—lIt costs about 257. a pipe in Lisbon. 

- 2691. Then it is not a cheap wine ?—It can be 
sold in this country at ‘about 20 s. a dozen. 

2692. Do you know of any wines of a stronger 

character than that which, in the event of a re- 
duction of duty, are likely to come into con- 
sumption, and be used by what may be called the 
classes who at the present time do not consume 
wine?—Yes, I think that other Lisbon wines 
might come, such as the arinto and termo. 
Termo is the name of the wines made generally 
in the Lisbon district: 
2693. What is ‘the general price of wine of 
that character ?—Lisbon wines are not very cheap. 
I should think they would be very little cheaper 
than this Bucellas wine. 

2694. In Portugal generally, do you know of 
any wines other than those wines near Lisbon, 
which you think would be likely to be brought 
to this country and come into consumption ?— 
Yes; it think there are many wines which may 
come in. 

2695. What would you say is the lowest al- 
coholic strength in the Portuguese wines which 
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would be capable of exportation ?—I do not think — 
that there could be anything lower than wines of — 
about 24 or 25 degrees. 

2696. Has your attention been called to a 
paper which has been handed in by the Customs, 
which contains the tests made at the International 
Exhibition of wines in 1874, and’ amongst them 
Portuguese wines ?—I have seen it, but I cannot 
say that I have paid much attention to it. 

2697. You did not pay any attention to it at 
the time of the International Exhibition, but 
would you say that those samples were samples 
that give a fair idea of a merchantable article in 
Portuguese wine?—I am not competent to answer 
that question: sald gp 

2698. There was a suggestion made with re- 
ference to a duty of 4d. upon French wines of 
a low alcoholic strength and of low price; has 
your attention been called to that?—Yes; [have 
seen that proposition. 

2699. Do you think that a proposal of that 
kind would really involve any substantial griev- 
ance to the Portuguese or Spanish wine-growing 
interest ?—J think certainly it would. I cannot 
see how any but a uniform fixed duty on all 
wines could ever satisfy Spain and Portugal. 

2700. Are there any wines in that country, do 
you think, which would be able to ‘come within 
the character of wines with that double test of 
value and alcoholic strength such as is contem- 
plated by that suggestion ?—I think certainly 
not. 

2701. If they do not, then what is the griev- 
ance?—That Spain and Portugal, being wine- 
producing countries, should have a heavier duty 
levied on their product than is levied on that of 
France. } 

2702. But, as you say, they do not possess 
wines of the same character ?—No, that is true; 
but still they look upon their product as wines, 
and they feel aggrieved at not being able to send 
them over to this country at the same rate of 
duty as. France could do. 

2703. They would be wines that would not be | 
capable of standing that double test of value and 
alcoholic strength, and therefore they would not 
be quite upon a par with this limited category? 
—It would only be a development of the alcoholic 
test. 

2704. Still you think that it would be felt as 
a grievance ?—I do. 

2705. And you think it would bea practical 
grievance, and not merely a sentimental one ?— 
I think it would be a practical grievance. 

2706. Leaving that aside, do you see any diffi- 
culty in the working of the test quite apart from 
the grievance raised by Spain, or any complaint 
there?—If you fix the limit at 17 degrees, I 
think there would be very great difficulty. 

2707. Should the limit be higher or lower ?— 
It should either be higher or much lower, I should 
say, because about 17 degrees or 18 degrees is 
the line at which most clarets come in. In 1860, 
when the duties were first reduced, one of the 
lines drawn was at 18 degrees, and I recollect that 
great difficulties arose at the time on account of 
the clarets being found to be just on the line. I 
have before me the particulars of several parcels 
of claret. There were.20 hogsheads which were 
landed in April 1861, and they on landing were 
classed by the Customs in B, and subject then to 
a duty of 1s. 9d. 

2708. That was at the time of the graduated 

scale ? 
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scale?—Yes; we were not satisfied to pay the 

_ duty in Class B, and we had them re-tested at 

' various times. Two hogsheads were re-tested in 
November 1861, which were then found to be in 
Class A, and subject to the 1s. duty. One hogs- 
head was tested in September 1861, and that was 
in Class B. Another one tested in October 1861, 
was also in Class B. Two hogsheads tested in 
December 1861, came under Class A; and two 
more tested on the same day were in Class B; and 
two more tested on the same day in Class A 
again. 

2709. That no doubt is all very strong evi- 
dence against the graduated scale ?—I may men- 
tion that those wines were particularly fine 

_ elarets of the vintage of 1858, which was a par~ 
ticularly good year in clarets, so that they must 
have had considerable alcoholic strength. There 
were other cases of the same kind which I could 
give you, but it is not worth while troubling the 
Committee with them. 

2710. The proposal was not simply as regards 
the figures 17 degrees or 18 degrees, but the pro- 
posal was one of a double test, a test of value 
coupled with a fixed limit of strength; do you 
think that there would be any practical difliculty 
in applying such a test to French wines of a low 
price, the price being limited to 5 /. or 6 /. a hogs- 
head ?—Yes, I think the same difficulty would 
arise. In continuation of what I before stated, 
I find that there were some hogsheads of claret 
shipped at 107. in February 1861, there were 
nine of those hogsheads, and some of them were 
placed in Class A, and some of them in Class B. 

2711. That was atest of the alcoholic strength? 
—Yes. 

2712. The question is now what limit of value 
do you think would be ‘likely to lead to fraud, 
and to persons bringing in or attempting to bring 
in claret or wine of a higher value, and declaring 
it to be of the value of 42. or 54. a hogshead 
with a view of bringing it in at a low duty ?— 
I think with an ad valorem duty there are those 
dangers, but I do not see to what extent that 
would apply to wine. 

2713. The shipper, or the merchant, or the 
person, whoever brings them in, would run a very 
great risk of having a wine of superior value 
seized by the Custom House and confiscated, 
would he not ?—I do not think it would be worth 
his while to run that risk for the sake of a small 
saving of duty on an expensive article. 

2714. You think it is, perhaps, to be put in 
the category of illicit distillation; that is to say, 
it is a thing which is conceivable, but which 
would not be practicable on a large scale ?—I 
think so. 

2715. Then, practically, the objections on the 
score of the proposal being one that would lead 
to fraud, are not very large?—I should think 

not. 


Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna. 


2716. Are you familiar with the process of the 
manufacture of port wines?—Yes; I am with 
port wines. 

2717. May Lask you if the effect of adding 
spirit, whether Portuguese brandy or any other 
spirit, is not to arrest the process of vinous fer- 
mentation in the liquid to which it is applied ?— 
—Yes, to) some extent it is so; but not en- 
tirely. 

27 he The arresting of that fermentation 
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enables the wine manufacturer to have a wine 
with some portion of the fruit unfermented pre- 
served in the liquor ?—Yes, that is so. 

2719. When those wines develop further 
strength, as some of them do, after a time, is it 
not that the same insensible slight vinous fer- 
mentation continues to take place, developing 
alcoholic strength in the liquor ?—That is so. 

2720. You have insisted, as most wine makers 
insist, that wine is wine, although spirit is super- 
added, and I do not question that.in the examina- 
tion which I am applying ; but there is a dis- 
tinction between natural wines and liqueur 
wines, and what I want to know is whether you 
would call any wine a true wine the must of 
which has not completed its vinous fermentation ? 
—It is difficult to say when wine has completed 
its vinous fermentation. 

2721. At any rate the superadding of alcohol 
is to arrest the vinous fermentation short of the 
precise point at which it would have arrested it 
itself?—And to stop the acetous fermentation as 
regards port wine. 

2722. But you preclude the acetous .fermenta- 
tion a long way ahead of the acetous fermenta- 
tion being likely to ensue; you anticipate it a 
good deal ?—I think that is so in port wine. 

2723. Some persons, who’ contend that the 
liqueur wines should be subjected to a higher 
duty than true natural wines, have this con- 
sideration to fall back upon, to which I wish to 
draw your attention, if you can see anything to 
displace it, although I cannot displace it from 
my own mind, that is, for the most part, I prefer 
liqueur wines to natural wines, but they say that 
drinking liqueur wines is only another mode of 
drinking true wine and spirits; that the natural 
wines are something analogous to our beer or 
cider without any superadded spirit ; and there- 
fore the distinction arises not between wine and 
spirits, but between liqueur wines and natural 
wines ; and they contend that there ought to be 
a different scale of duty, and that that can be 
only applied by the alcoholic test; can you give 
the Committee any argument or any reason to dis- 
place that contention ?—I can only go back upon 
what I have already stated, that wine is wine 
whether the brandy is added to it or not, and 
that spirits are spirits. Wine is consumed as 
wine, and spirits as spirits. Wine is not con- 
sumed as spirits, nor, in my opinion, does it take 
the place of spirits in any way. I consider that 
the consumers of the one are a different class 
from the consumers of the other. 

2724. Those who maintain that the liqueur 
wines are the best for the constitution, say that 
they preserve more of the vinous substance in 
them than the wines that have run their full 
fermentation; I suppose you do not desire to 
displace that contention?—I do not think I can 
go into the medical question. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


2725. May I ask you to turn to your paper 
containing the experiments with the nine samples; 


may I ask whether No. 7, which you said, on 


testing at Oporto, reached the strength of 22-7 
degrees, had had any brandy put to it?—In the 
27°7 degrees there was no brandy added. 

2726. No. 9 had a considerable addition of 
brandy, had it not, to make it 27-2 degrees ?— 
Yes, 11 gallons. 

2727. So far as I understand from these ex- 

$2 : periments, 
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periments, you had in all those experiments 
nothing below 20°8 degrees ?—No.. 

2728. Then you may take that as the average 
strength of the must before the spirit is added 
to it?—That might be the average of that year; 
but as I explained before, that year was a bad 
year, and therefore I take it that the must showed 
a low alcoholic strength. 

2729. And therefore you would add one or 
two degrees of alcohol? —I cannot say how 
much. 

2730. May I ask you to refer to a Paper, of 
which you said you had a copy, which shows 
the quantity of wine introduced under certain 
strengths; from that Paper I find that from 
Portugal, below 26 degrees of strength, there 
have been about 80,000 gallons; would you 
suppose, from your knowledge, that that amount 
of wine introduced below that strength was white 
wine or red wine?—I cannot say, but I should 
think probably it was mostly white wine. 

2731. This is all wine introduced into England 
and going into the market; have you had much 
of it imported by your house?—Of white wines 
only under 26 degrees. 

2732. Do you find that all those wines have a 
good sale in the same way as the Bucellas which 
you showed us ?—That is the only wine which we 
have imported under 26 degrees, _ 

2733. Of what age is that Bucellas which you 


showed us y—About two years. 


2734. If wine up to 40 degrees of strength 
was introduced at a fixed duty, would there be 
any objection to constituting all liquors above 
that strength (whether called wine or otherwise) 
spirits, and charging them witk a duty in propor- 


_tion to their strength at a rate of duty on spirits ; 


taking 40 degrees as wine and dealing with 
41 degrees as spirits ?—I think there would be no 
objection to that. 

2735. It would not injure the wine trade ?— 
I think not; but that is only my individual 
opinion. 

2736. You think that a wine merchant and a 
wine manufacturer would take care not to bring 
his wine above 40 degrees if he found that he 
would be charged at the rate of 10s. a gallon ?— 
I think decidedly so; there is very little wine 
brought in now over 40 degrees. 

2737. Do you think there would be no inter- 
ference with the wine trade caused by such a 
regulation ?—I think not. 

2738. May I ask you what is the strength of 
the wine which has passed through your hands 
on an average ?—I have no means of giving you 
a proper.answer to that, because we do not test 
our wine often. As I have explained before, our 
only object in.adding brandy to wine is to make 
it keep, and we only put as much as we think ‘is 
necessary; indeed 1 may say as little as pos- 
sible. One proof of the fact that brandy is only 
put into port wine to improve and preserve it is, 
that any old wines remaining in the hands of the 
farmers in the Douro are as strong or stronger 
than any that ever come to England, and this I 
state from my own personal observation in this 
country. As we are not having continual test- 
ings of the wine, I cannot answer that question 
accurately. - 

2739. When port wine is very old, have you 
ever tested it to ascertain the strength of the 
spirit which was then left in it?—Yes. Since 
1861 we have not tested wines much because we 
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have had no occasion to do so, there being no 
difficulty in the test, but originally when the test 
was first instituted, we did test them, and I have 
a note here of the various testings of port wine 
taken at that-time. I see that a wine of 1861 
tested 36°1 degrees. “ Another one of-the same 
vintage 34°3 degrees; a wine of 1854 testea 
33:4 degrees; and there was a wine of 1856 which 
tested 34:7 degrees. 

2740, Then the ordinary port wines that are 
drunk are by no means wines of a very great 
alcoholic strength ?—Taking anything above 38 
degrees as a considerable strength, | have a note 
here on old wine of 38°7 degrees, and another one 
of 38°4 degrees. 

2741. ‘What length of time on the whole is it 
necessary to keep port wines before they are put 
on to the market ?— That altogether depends upon 
the purpose that they are intended for. The 
common young wines are shipped on an average 
at two years old, The wines ofa vintage which 
are shipped as such, that is to say, the finest wines 
of the year, and being intended to be bottled soon 
in order to retain their colour for many years, 
are shipped at two and three years old. ‘Those 
wines that are required for drinking without 
being kept long in bottle, must be kept longer in 
the wood. 

2742. Then the stock of wine held by a large 
wine importer-is principally held in bond?—Or 
in his own cellars. 

2743. Would he pay duty on wines which he 
was not likely immediately to sell ?—No, he would: 
have a considerable stock in bond; bottled wines 
would be kept in his own cellars duty paid. __ 

2744, If any alteration took place in the duty, 
those wines which are in bond would not be 
affected by the duty ?—Of course not. 

2745. The amount of stock which an importer 
had would be much more in bond than of duty 
paid wine ?—Some importers hold very large 
stocks of wine duty paid also. 


Mr. Cobbold. 


2746. Have you any statement which you 
would like to inake to the Committee with refer- 
ence to the working of the wine duties as they 
exist now ?—I think I have stated before all that 
I have to say, that under the present system they 
have worked satisfactorily to the trade; -and the 
only suggestion I can make on behalf of. the 
trade is, that no alteration should be made that 
would adversely affect their interests. 

2747. That adverse effect being in what direc- 
tion ?—I think any sliding scale would be most 
objectionable, and I think that the imtroduction 
of several grades of strength would be objection- 
able. ; 

2748. Would you like to mention anything to 
the Committee as to the effect which, in your view, 
the present duties have upon our. commercial 
relations with Portugal ?—I learn from statistics 
which I have seen that it would appear that the 
alteration of the duty favourmg French wines 
has caused a diminution in the exports of English 
goods to Portugal since 1860. 

2749. That is looked upon, you consider, 
according to your answers, to have been made in 
favour of France ?—Yes, certainly ; Portugal has 
always looked upon the reduction of the duties 
as having been brought about.in the interests of 
France entirely. 


Mr. C. Denison. 
2760. Your own experience is more with port 
wine, 
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wine, is it not, than with other kinds of wine ?— 
| Yes, more with port wine. 
2751. I do not know whether I caught cor- 
‘rectly your answer to the honourable Member; 
_would you kindly say at what period the re-fer- 
mentation of wine takes place after the first 
| fermentation ?— Wine is always fermenting, more 
or less. There is a rapid fermentation takes 
‘place at first, but still fermentation gradually 
goes on and developes the wine. 
2782. Mr. Feuerheerd, in answer to Question 
| 1541, gave the Committee this description: “The 
first modus by which I have manufactured wines 
“in the Douro, but with an unsatisfactory result, 
isa natural port wine which does not receive any 
_alcoholisation whatever. This wine is allowed 
' completely to ferment, and is drawn off and 
' treated in every respect as a French wine, .That 
- identical must, still fermented completely, and 
subjected to a small alcoholisation, say of half a 


_ gallon, then two bottles, then one bottle and then 


another bottle per pipe previous to shipment, would 
constitute an exceedingly dry port wine, such 


-as what the people generally like in this country; 


‘still it would be of a port wine character, which. 
the natural wine does not possess.” I gather 
from you, that there isa process of completely 
fermenting the wine all atthe same time, or without 
any interval whatsoever, during which, what the 
‘witness described as complete fermentation takes 
place, such as takes place with French wines ?— 
There is a forcible or tumultuous fermentation 
which takes places at first, and which subsides, but 

after that the wine goes on fermenting gently, 

and Mr. Feuerheerd’s statement proves that, by 
those constant additions of brandy which he had 
to make to the wine, which could only be in 
order to arrest too rapid a fermentation. 


2753. But he left this impression upon the - 


minds of the Committee, that there was one pro- 
cess which he called complete fermentation, 
which produced the particularly dry wine, and 
another process in which the fermentation was 
arrested there, leaving a much larger proportion 
of saccharine property in the wine ?—I take it 
that he referred to the first fermentation of the 
wine in, what is called in Portugal, the lagars, 
the large stone vats in which the grapes are first 
pressed, and in which the wine ferments. Then 
the tumultuous fermentation takes place there, 
which subsides after a time; if the wine is left as 
long as it could be left without going into acetous 
fermentation in the lagar, it would become drier 
than if it were drawn off into the vats or the 
tonels, before the fermentation had attained to 

erfection, one may say. I_ take it that the first 
ermentation is what he refers to, before the wine 
is drawn into the tonels. 

2754. It has been asserted outside that there 
is a considerable importation of alkali into the 
Peninsular from this country, which is used in 
the preparation of wine; have you any know- 
‘ledge of that?—No knowledge whatever; I 
never heard of it, . 

_ 2755. Lhad it on the authority of a gentleman 

who was long connected with one of the Govern- 
ment offices “in London, that there was a con- 
‘siderable importation of alkali, by which, I 
suppose, would be meant potash and soda ?—I am 
not aware of anything of the kind. 


2756. From the official returns the statistics . 


show that there is a very large exportation of 
,, OBR 
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alkali to Spain, but not to Portugal ?—I have no 
knowledge at all of that. There are in Portugal 
dye works and printing works which may con- 
sume those things. Messrs. Graham have a 
large establishment near Lisbon for dyeing and 
printing calicoes, and so on, and I have no doubt 
that all those manufacturers consume a great 
deal of alkali. ; 

2757. I suppose that one particular alkali is 
largely formed in the fermentation of wine, that 
is cream of tartar ?—Cream of tartar is formed 
in the tonels of new wines. 

2758. What becomes of it afterwards ?—It is 
sold. 

2759. You have told the Committee that you 
thought that by lowering the duty to meet the 
greater alcoholic strength. of the Peninsular 
wines, there would be a large. increase in the 
consumption of the low class and cheap wines? 
—I think there would be. 

2760. If that large increase takes place those 
low class wines must displace some other wine 
which is now in consumption in this country ; 
what wine do you suppose would be displaced by 
the preference given to those Peninsular wines? 
—J do not think that that follows; I think that 
people would consume more wine generally if 
they could get a palatable wine cheaper. 


Mr. Cobbold. 
2761. To the exclusion of beer drinking ?—I 
do not think anything would displace beer in 
this country. 


Mr. C. Denison. 


2762. What is the average commercial value 
of those wines per pipe that you have in your 
mind; it would be anything from 5 /. up to 50Z., 


I suppose?—I do not know any wines in Por- 


tugal that would be so little as 5 /. 

2763. What would be the lowest value per 
pipe of Lisbon wine ?—It varies so much in dif- 
ferent years; sometimes 5 /. a pipe would be the 
price; at the present moment no wines could be 
purchased, I should think, under 82 or 91a 

ipe of the commonest description. 

2764. What I want you to follow out is your 
own theory, that decreasing the duty from 
2s.6d.to ls. would create a very largely in- 
creased demand for those wines ?—I only state 
that on the general notion that reduced duties 
will increase consumption, it may be that it 
would take time to develop a trade of that kind. 
It might be that even vineyards would require to 
be planted to produce the wine that would be 
consumed. The reduction in the duty would 
stimulate the planting of vines in Portugal and 
develop the trade in such places where wine fit 
for the consumption of this country could be pro- 
duced; it is impossible to say what might be the 
result. 

2765, Before you can form any estimate of 
the difference which a reduction of the duty 
would make, you must follow the consumption of 
wine in retail, and if you come to spread the 
diminished duty of 1s. 6 d. over wine per bottle, 
it is such a fractional sum that one does not quite 
see how the diminished duty would have the 
effect which you suppose it might have?—But 
the duty now is 2 s. 6d. a gallon. 

2766. But I am now taking 1s. 6d. as the 
difference, because you will remember you are 
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/ Mr. C. Denison—continued. 
proposing 1s.?—I do not propose any rate of 
duty at all. Thatis a question which I would not 


enter into. 
2767. I thought you were decidedly in favour 


of a low duty upon all wines which, as I under- 


stand you, hada maximum of 39 degrees of alco- 
holic strength ?—No. I am in favour of a fixed 
duty. Ido not say a low duty, but a uniform 
fixed duty on all wines up to 40 degrees. 

2768. Before you can expect other people to 
take that view, you must be prepared, of course, 
to show in what way the reduction of the duty 
will tell upon the consumption of wine in this 
country ?—I do not think that Iam obliged to 
show that at all. I do not think it is incumbent 
on me in any way to show how the trade is to be 


- developed. 


2769. Speaking now of the consumption of 
wine in detail, how many dozen would go to a 
pipe of wine ?—In a pipe of wine there are 56 of 
57 dozen, speaking generally. \ 

2770. And the diminished duty would have 
to be averaged over that 56 dozen ?—Just so, 

2771, The duty on a pipe of wine now is how 
much ?—£. 13; that is 5 s. a dozen. 

2772, And wine, of which the commercial 
value may be taken at 10/. has now to pay 131, 
that is 23 4; you make out accordingly that the 
duty now is double the value of the wine ?—On 
some wines it is decidedly 100 per cent. 


Chairman. 


2773. I suppose there are some wines which 

ou know in the Peninsular on which the present 

duty would be even more than 100 per cent. ?— 
In Spain there are. 


Mr. C. Denison. - 


2774. Have you any knowledge of the way in 
which the wine duties are levied on wine in 
bottle compared with wine in cask in this country ? 
—Exactly the same. 

2775. Except that the wine in bottles is never 
tested, and wine in cask is tested ?—I am_ not 
aware of what the practice has been. I believe 
they test a certain per-centage of the bottles to 
ascertain their strength; but there is very little 
port wine imported in bottle. 

2776, As regards port wine, the same gentle- 
man, Mr. Feuerheerd, told us, when speaking of 
port wine, that there was a superabundant amount 
of tannin which acted upon the general apprecia- 
tion of the wine in this country, and limited the 
demand for it; are you prepared to say anything 
on that point ?—I am not aware that it is so. 

2777. Mr. Feuerheerd; in answer to Question 
1631, said, “ Tannin is contained in every red 
wine; the darker the wine the more the tannin. 
Tannin goes together with alcohol to preserve 
any wine. The only wine where the tannin is 
not required for the preservation of it is white 
wine, which contains a very small proportion. 
But when we speak of the natural wines of the 
Douro, of course we speak of red wines and those 
containing such a large quantity of tannin, very 
much larger than any French wine; it is a perfect 
absurdity to talk of the necessity of alcoholising 
those wines for their preservation. There is no 


wine in the world grown that has such strong 


resisting power as natural wine grown in the 
Douro.” He was then asked, “ Therefore it is 
not anything inherent to the nature of that 
natural port which prevents its finding a market, 
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. uniform duty existing ?-—A very large extent. 


Mr. C. Denison —continued. 
but it is that there is no taste for. it; is 
peculiar to this country, or is it general?” 
which he replied, “It is general. I have trie 
those wines all over the world, but they find n 
favour, because they have got an enormor 
amount of tannin, and in consequence of the 
enormous amount of tannin they require a gr 
many years to be kept, both in wood and in bottle, 
for its precipitation to take place. Then I do 
believe that they will become very beautiful wines; 
but they take a very long long time.” You see 
that he expresses a very strong opinion upon | 
this particular point, and [ wish to ask whether 
your opinion is in consonance with his, or whether 
you have any explanation at all which you could 
give us upon that subje¢t ?—I do not know really 
whether the tannin is the cause of that great 
dryness in port wine made without brandy. It 
may be so, but I cannot say. 1 


Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna. 


(2778. The sugar goes and the tannin remains; 
but, when you put in the brandy, both the tannin ~ 
and the sugar remains; do you think that that 
would be the right way of accounting for it?— | 
I am not very well versed in the chemistry of the 
manufacture. My attention has always been | 
paid to making’ the. best commercial article I 
could out of the grape of the Douro. I have not ~ 
really had much time to attend to the chemical — 
part of it, even if it had been necessary. i 


Mr. Cobbold. - 


2779. Is there a large extent of land at present 5 
uncultivated in Portugal which might be brought ~ 
into the cultivation of the vine in the event of a ~ 


Mr. Talbot. i 


2780. I think you said, in answer to the 
honourable Member for Ipswich, that the present — 
system of wine duties has worked satisfactorily ? 4 
—Yes, I consider it has. _ " 

2781. If so, may I ask you why you wish ~ 
to change it?—I have no particular wish to | 
change it. J 

2782. I thought you came here to say that 
you want a uniform duty up to 39 degrees ?— ; 
IT am asked what I consider desirable. If any 
change takes place I should wish it in that direc- — 
tion; but I do not particularly advocate any © 
change at all. | 

2783. You would be content with things re- — 
maining us they are ?—Quite so. 


Chairman. 


2784. You have said that you object particu- 4 
larly to anything that might affect adversely the © 
interests of the trade; will you state what, in ~ 
your opinion, would affect adversely the interests 
of the wine trade ?—I think that a sliding scale 
would. Any extension ofthe alcoholic test that 
would be likely to lead to difficulties and dis- 
putes would affect the trade adversely, I think. 

2785. But nothing would affect the trade ad- 
versely, in your opinion, which would tend to 
enlarge the trade, and stimulate the trade, and 
to make it. more numerous and more active ?— 
No, for the general good, I should say nothing 
that would work in that direction could be re- 
garded as adverse; but in the wine trade there 
are a great many conflicting interests. You have 
the merchants connected with Spain and Por- 
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Chairman--continued. 

ugal who wish to have their strong wines intro- 
juced on the most favourable terms. You have 
jhe dealers in light wines who wish to have a 
nonopoly, as it were, and have the duty kept 
high on the strong wines. Then you have the 
wine merchant in this country who has a large 
stock of duty-paid wine upon which he will get 
ao drawback should the duty: be reduced; and 
he may not wish to see a reduction in the duty. 
Then you have the men with no stock of wine 
who wish to do a trade in any way they can ; 
they would like to see the duty reduced as much 
as possible. Then you have those connected with 
the spirit trade who look with great jealousy 
upon a reduction of the duty upon strong wines 
as likely to affect their interests; so that really 
it is most dificult to reconcile every interest in 
the trade. . 

| 2786. Those are conflicting interests not only 
in the trade, but some of them outside the trade; 
‘would you say that a change which would have 
this result, that there would be a much larger 
sale, a much larger importation, a much larger 
‘consumption of wine, and which would be 
‘attended with an increased number of those in 
‘the trade, would tend to act adversely to the 
interests of the trade as you understand it?—It 
‘might be adverse to some individuals, but gene- 
rally, | should think, it would not be so, 

_ 2787. With regard to port wine which you 
‘have made without any admixture of brandy, do 
“you consider that that is a wine which would find 
a ready sale in this country ?—No, I do not 
think it is. 

2788. It is a wine of a different character from 
what we know as port wine ?—Itis a much drier 
wine and very harsh; Ihave brought with me a 
sample of that kind of wine, if you would like to 

‘taste it; | have also one sample of cheap red 
wine from Lisbon, and I have brought a sample 
of Spanish red wine also. No. 2 isa wine of the 
vintage of 1877, and made at one of the best 
farms in the Douro, and it had no brandy added 

- to it till it came to England. 

2789. Is it absolutely natural wine ?—No, it 
is not now, but it was; it isa port wine of the 
vintage of 1877, made at one of the best quintas 
or farms in Alto Douro; it had no brandy added 
to it till it came to England; it now tests 
28-4 degrees by one testing, and 29°9 degrees by 
another, both done the same day. 


Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna. 
_ 2790. How much brandy have you added to 


‘it ?—Six gallons to the pipe; between 7 and 73 
per cent. of additional spirit. 


Chairman. 


2791. What brandy was it ?—Douro brandy. 
As to No. 2, this wine was made for an English 
‘wine merchant who wanted a port wine without 
brandy, having previously had some which was 
represented to be unfortified, but on tasting it he 
rejected it on the ground that his customers 
would find it too harsh; I merely bring you that 
sample to show that the British public will not 
have poor wine without brandy; it was wine of 
an indifferent vintage, and therefore deficient in 
saccharine, and I did not think it would have 
kept so long as it did without brandy. 


Mr. Whitwell: 
2792. Do you think it would be likely to make 
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Mr. Whitwell—continued. 


a good wine with a further addition of brandy ? 
—I think it may, but it is doubtful. 


Mr. C. Denison. 

2793. When it was rejected, was it sent back 
to Portugal’—No; the wine merchant did not 
take it; it was merely two or three pipes that 
I had brought over here, and they are lying in 
my cellar now. 


Chairman. 
2794. But all fortified?—Yes, all fortified 
now. : 
Mr. C. Denison. 
2795. It was rejected on the individual taste 
of the merchant, not after trial amongst his cus- 
tomers ?—No. 


Mr. Whitwell. 
2796. Can you say at what degree of strength 
it was imported ?—It was imported under 26 
degrees. 
Chairman. 


2797. It was a young wine when it was im- 
ported ?—Yes, it was only imported last year, 
1878. 


Mr. C. Denison. 
2798. Were you surprised at its rejection ?— 
Not at all; I expected it. 
Chairman. 
2799. You have had, more or less, a long ex- 


perience of port wine ; there were attemps made, ° 


were there not, to make natural port about 30 
years ago by Baron Forrester ?—Yes, I believe 
there were; but I do not know from personal 
kuwledge. We have often made experiments, 
and have made wine without brandy, and have 
tried to keep it without brandy, but have always 
failed. But that has been in a year when the 
wines were very rich, with a great deal of 
saccharine, and all the sugar was not converted 
alcohol; but I am sorry to say that we have not 
had any vintage of that kind for some time. 
Here is a sample of Lisbon red wine ( producing 
the same) made in the same way as port wine, and 
it is made by ourselves at Lisbon. 

2800. How old is this?—That is about two 
years old. ; 

2801. Is that the wine which in Lisbon is 
called Colares ?—That is not Colares; Colaresis 
a@ wine made in a small district near the sea, and 
is a kind of claret, which will not keep well. 


Mr. Talbot. 


2802. Is this last sample one of a wine which 
is drunk in Portugal ?—Itisa kind of wine that 
would be drunk in Lisbon, only it is of a superior 
quality ; it is selected. 

2803. Is it wine specially prepared for the 
English market ?—Yes, it is. 

2804. Would you sell that sort of wine to 
other countries besides England ?—Yes, it would’ 
go to the Brazils. | 

2805. Would you sell it in Russia?—A very 
small quantity goes to Russia. 

2806. Would you sell it to the United States ? 
—No, not-to the United States. 


Chairman. 


2807. Isit imported as Lisbon wine ?—Yes, as 
red Lisbon. 


s4 2808. What 
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Mr. Talbot. 


2808. Whatis the difference between that and 
port wine?—It is grown in the district near 
Lisbon, whereas port wine is grown in the dis- 
trict of the Douro; each district produces a dif- 
ferent kind of wine. 

2809, In England it would be all known, 
would it not, by the name of port wine ?—It 
might be sold as port wine by the retailers; I do 
not know how that would be, but practically 
there is very little demand for it, because it is 
too dear in comparison with Spanish wines. 
Spanish wines are much cheaper. 


Chairman. 

2810. What is its alcoholic strength ? —33'3 
degrees. 

2811. When you say that it is too dear, what 
is the cost of it?—It is shipped at 18 J. a pipe 
from Lisbon. 

2812. What are the Spanish wines that com- 
pete with it?—Tarragona and Benecarlo. 
is a sample of Spanish red wine shipped at 
Tarragona (producing the same); they all have a 
curious taste; I think. it is from the grapes not 
being kept off the earth. 


Mr. C. Denison. 
2813. It is a wine which is very largely usedin 
making up other wines, is it not ?—Yes, I think 


= 16a. 


: Chairman. 
2814. Is this Tarragona your importation ?— 
es. 
2815. Is there much of it imported ?—A con- 


siderable quantity. 


2816. Is it an increasing quantity ?—No, I do 
not think so. 


Mr..C. Denison. 


2817. Is it used, do you know, at Cette ?— 
The natural wine, I dare say, may be. I saw a 
statement the other day, showing that a great 
deal of Spanish wine goes into France in the 
south, and it may possibly be used there. 


Chairman. 


2818, Is this Tarragona wine not a natural 
wine ?—No, I think not; it ismade up to imitate 
port wine. 

2819. But it is a very bad imitation of port wine, 
is it not?—Very bad; it costs 10 J. a pipe at 
Tarragona. 

2820. You say that there is a good deal of it 
brought into this country ?—Yes, about 11,000 
pipes were imported in 1878. 

2821. And sold as port wine ?—I do not know 
how it is sold; probably it may be. 

2822. I suppose there is a great scope for 
development in Portugal with regard to im- 
proved communications ?—Yes, they are improy- 
ing the communications very much. 

2823. And as those communications improve, 
I suppose there is a good deal of land where the 
vine grows which would come into play ?—Yes, 
certainly. ; ; 

_ 2824. As regards the supply in Portugal, the 
vine disease has been very bad, has it not, in 
Portugal generally ?—Yes, it has. 

_ 2825. Has not that crippled very much your 


resources ?—Not very much at present, but if it 
_ continues it will do so. 


2826. Do you think you have got the better 


Here’ 
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Chatrman—continued, 
of it?—It is impossible to say. The accounts 
which I get from the Douro are ‘that there is a 
very good appearance of fruit on the vines, but 
there are a good many vines dead with the 
phyiloxera. 

2827. Has that affected the price of wine ?— 
Yes, the price has risen considerably. 

2828. Not merely in the Douro, but in other 
parts of Portugal !—Yes, in all parts of Por- 
tugal. 

2829, That rather seems to indicate that there 
might be a difficulty in the supply ?—Possibly at 
present it might. a: 

2830. I suppose the interest of the wine-grow- 
ing Classes, the agricultural classes, in Portugal 
is very considerable ?—Quite so. 

2831. And their interest would be naturally 
in favour of a modification of their tariff if they 
could get an outlet for their wine produced?— 
Just so, 


Mr. Whitwell. 


2832. Have you exported any goods to Spain 

or Portugal ?—No, . 
2833. Are you altogether importers ?—Alto- 
gether shippers and.importers of wine. 

_ 2834. Youare aware, I suppose, that Portugal 
made a more favoured nation treaty with France - 
for the importation of their goods, in consequence 
of the mode in which we treated them in the 
importation of their wine ?—That is so. 

2835. That would indicate, would it not, that 
they were then hostile to the mode in which we 
treated them as to the introduction of their wines ? 
—I think it had some influence with them in 
making the treaty with France. : 

2836. And you believe that they are very 
anxious that we should receive their wines at a 
lower duty ?—I know they are. 

2837. And the natural issue of greater and 
more favourable arrangements with regard to 
their wines would probably increase the trade 
with them ?—I think quite so. 


Chairman. 


2838. Do you export any port wine to France 
at all?—Very little. 

2839. Have you ever had any difficulty there 
about the alcoholic limit ?—No, the quantity is 
so small that it hardly worth mentioning. 


Mr. C. Denison. 


2840. Do you anticipate that if the duty were 
lowered there would be any increased consumption 
of Oporto wine as distinguished from the Lisbon 
or other Portuguese wines ?—I think there would 
be a great increase in the wine exported from 
Oporto, but I do not think that it would at all be 
of what we now call port wine. 

2841. That is very difficult to get at; it is 
difficult for the unitiated to understand what you 
would understand by port wine or Oporto wine ? 
—What I understand by port wine is wine pro- 
duced in a certain district in the Douro, which 
makes a peculiar wine of a particular quality, 
which cannot be made elsewhere in Portugal. 


Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna. 


2842. Or elsewhere in the world, I believe ?— 
Or elsewhere in the world. 
2843. Which 


ierefore, 
quantity, and consequently 
gh price pee comparatively 


ver 

?— [ think not. 

. Mr. C. Denison. 

comes to this, that an alteration of 

ay produce a very perceptible dif- 

n low class wines, but scarcely any 

whatever on the high class wines ?— 

a ; Chairman. 
. Although the quantity must be limited 

you would call real port wine under your 
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Chairman—continued. 


present “definition, namely, the wine of that Sandeman, 


limited district in the Alto Douro and the Lower 


Douro, are there not a great many wines of a 


cognate character that are grown in the neigh- 
bourhood, and which would be shipped at Oporto ? 
—Yes, I think there are; a great many of them 
are shipped already. 


2847. As I understand you, the wine to which 
you apply the term port wine, is a wine which 
you understand to be grown in certain vineyards 
within a limited district; and that the district of 


supply could not be very largely increased ?— 
That is so. 


2848. But there-are wines of a kindred charac- 
ter which grow in contiguous districts, and which 
may be increased in quantity to a very con- 
siderable extent ?—Quite so. 
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4 Mr. Gilbey. Chairman. Chairman—continued. i 
mie 16M 2849. You are senior partner in the firm of that population alone, unless he relied upon the’ 
Si Y Messrs. W. and A. Gilbey, are you not?—Yes, _ suburbs and surrounding parts of the country. 


I am senior partner. 

2850. When was your business founded ?— 
The present business of W. and A. Gilbey was 
founded about 23 years ago; but previous to that 
I was in partnership with a very influential 
wholesale firm, known more as a market house, 
in the City, for some 10 or 12 years; my ex- 
perience extends over a period of a little over 
40 years. 

2851. Your business is not confined to wine, 
is it ; you trade in spirits as well, do you not ?— 
In almost every known wine and spirits. 

2852. You are a rectifier also, are you not ?— 
Yes; it is necessary to state that that is carried 
on in separate premises very distinct, and re- 
moved from the other departments, because the 
Act of Parliament does not allow the two things 
to be carried on together; the selling and the 
apis cannot be carried on under the same 
roof. 

_ 2853. But you bave experience in the trade of 
wine and spirit merchant, and also in that of 
rectifier ?—Yes. 

2854. Your business is not at all confined to 
London or even to England; it extends, does it 
not, all over the United Kingdom ?—Yes, of 
course the further the distance the less the 
amount of business: it appears as if distance 
does not lend much enchantment to a London 
house, but of course our experience does extend 
all over the United Kingdom, and it is something 
considerable abroad. 

2855. You have agencies, have you not, 
almost in every town?—In every town of a 
certain population that will admit of the amount 
of the heavy licenses that are now paid. 

2856. What is the limit of the population 
where you have an agent ?—We draw no limit 
of population when we appoint an agent, but 
where the population is small no man can afford 


to pay the present high licenses. 


2857. What sort of sized place would you 
have an agent in?—We would have an agent, 
and have many, with a population of 1,000, but 
he could not carry on a profitable business with 


2858. You have a very varied and extensive 
experience ?—Very varied. And that gives me 
an opportunity of stating to this Committee, 
although perhaps outside the question, that— 
the present licensing tax is prohibitory in a very 
large number of small towns or villages through-— 
out the United Kingdom; it does affect this 
question, but perhaps indirectly. k 


2859. How do you mean indirectly ; in what 
way ?’—Because if a man cannot afford to sell 
wines and spirits as a local convenience, that 
part of the country would be entirely with- 
out it. 

2860. Your agents are chiefly grocers; are they 
not ?—Not exclusively ; a large number of them — 
are’ grocers,, but they are perhaps now better | 
known as storekeepers, and some small propor-— 
tion of them are chemists. | 


2861. You were in business consequently be- 
fore the present system of duties was introduced ? 
—Yes, some years. am 

2862. Do you consider that the change which 
was made in 1861 has had a great effect in the 
development of your business?—A very consi- 
derable effect. jog 

2863. The trade in wines before the change was 
introduced was a very limited one, was it not ?— _ 
Very limited, comparatively. i 

2864. It is not a very extensive one even now, 
is it ?—Not comparatively with other countries, 
even non-producing countries. oe 

2865, But the effect of the change was con-_ 
siderably to extend your own trade ?—Yes, it 
developed it considerably. ae 

2866. When that change was about to be in- 
troduced, was it viewed with favour by the _ 
trade ?—No, quite the reverse, I think I may say 
universally, Pe 

2867. Although they opposed it, the change 
has not had a pernicious effect upon the trade ?— _ 
No, it has had a most beneficial effect. a 

2868. Did youshare the trade view at the time © 
that the change would not be beneficial ?—~No, I 
did not share in that view. I stood in the minority; ‘ 


; Chairman—continued. 
e fact, with very few exceptions, I stood almost 
alone. 
_ | 2869. Do you mean to say that the feeling on 
_ the part of the trade was so adverse that you 
_ almost stood alone ?—I really almost stood alone. 
Iam speaking now, perhaps, comparatively, but 
_ I attempted to get up at one of the public meet- 
' ings that were held in the City, and I felt that 
| my views were scarcely heard, or that what I had 
' to say would be received. 
| 2870. What are the grounds which made the 
_ trade look adversely upon the change ?—From a 
want of knowledge of the alcoholic system. 
_-:2871. Did they expect that the change would 
reduce the trade ?—No; it is rather, if I may so 
term it, aclose and compact trade, and one that 
_ they felt that any fresh introduction would be 
sure to affect. ie 
| 2872. Do you mean that there was an indisposi- 
tion to see any change effected at all in the trade 
at that time ?—Yes, decidedly. 

2873. ‘There was a feeling of monopoly, in 
short ?—I think that is about it ; you may accept 
_ that as my answer. ' 

2874. But you thought that it was not just to 
have a monopoly, and that the change would 
_ produce beneficial results ?—I foresaw a greatly 
_ extended increase of business, both to the trade 
_ generally, and perhaps, self-interestedly, to myself 
in particular. 

_ 2875. apprehend, on looking at your circulars, 

- that what your firm has had in view, has been to 
| popularise wines, if 1 may use that expression ? 

—Yes, decidedly; to bring in, as a rule, a larger 

number of consumers throughout the United 

Kingdom. 

2876. But the means by which you tried to 

arrive at that was, I suppose, by introducing a 
number of wines at.a low price ?—Yes, by intro- 

_ duing wines at a cheaper rate than had hitherto 
been known in this country. 

2877. And cheapness, therefore, is an essential 

element in your operations ?—It is in our opera- 

_tions, and I think it is generally so. 

2878. Did you at-all try to introduce wines 
which previously were not known to the public ? 
—Not altogether unknown, but to bring them 
within the reach of another strata of the popu- 

‘dation: ~~ ; 

2879. Thatis the end that you aim at by the 

means that you have been putting in force, that is 
to say, by trying to bring in wines which formerly 
were, to a great extent, unknown ?—Decidedly, 
if you refer to those wines that the high rate of 
duty almost prohibited. Perhaps I may be 
_ allowed to remark, in reply to your question 
with regard to our connection with grocers and 
other tradespeople, that prior to our adopting 
_ that system we had a very extensive connection 
with all classes, almost from 15,000 to 20,000 
- customers who now, no doubt, avail themselves 
of the local convenience which our agents offer, 
so that we do not get so many of them direct as 
_ we used to do. 
2880. Do you mind telling the Committee how 
' many agents you have in the United Kingdom ? 
_ —I think we have very nearly 2,000, but I have 
not got the exact number. : 
2881. Do you consider that after the reduction 
of the duties you did succeed in introducing and 
securing a consumption of wines with which 
previously the public were not familiar ?—We 
_ did, most decidedly ; cheap clarets for instance. 
4 0.82. 
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Chairman—continued. 


2882. Any other wines than clarets ?—I think 
that some of the wines from the north-east of 
Spain were very little known, such as we know 
here as Spanish red wines; but I do not think 
that any positively new wines were introduced ; 
they were wines that were known, but were 
searcely within the reach of those who now con- 
sume them. 

2883. Do you think that you have succeeded 
to any extent in opening up fresh fields of con- 
sumers ?—I have not a doubt about it; I should 
be very happy to furnish the Committee with 
any figures which I think will bear that out, as 
to the quantity we sell weekly ; I think there is 
not a doubt about it that we have opened up a 
very wide field that did not exist before, for the 
consumption of wine. 

2884. Do you mean a wider field of the same 
class, or did you succeed in reaching new classes? 
—Yes, we succeeded in reaching quite another 


» strata of consumers. 


2885. Having reached another class amongst 
your customers, have you to any appreciable 
extent gained over to the use of wine those who 
were previously in the habit of having recourse 
to spirits or to beer ?—I do not think so, to any 
great extent. 

2886. I suppose you watch that very much 
through your agents?—Yes, we watch it very 
narrowly. 

2887. By those agencies which you have 
established all over the country, you have afforded 
facilities for procuring wine which previously did 
not exist ?—Decidedly. 

2888. And you have brought those wines to 
what you may call the million ?—Yes. 

2889. But you do not think that you have 
succeeded to any appreciable extent in converting 
into wine drinkers those who habitually previously 
had recourse to spirits?—To a limited extent at 
present only. 

2890. Alluding to some evidence which you 
have given before another Committee, I-suppose 
you hold that the use of wine is preferable to the 
use of spirits generally for health and for the 
public good ?—I think the use of wines, has a 
social and elevating tendency. 

2891. Do you mean that it is less pernicious 
in its effects upon temperance?—No, I do not 


think that; I think that the same amount of - 


alcohol in any form has about the same effect 
generally speaking; I perhaps hold , peculiar 
views on that point, but I look upon it from an 
alcoholic point of view. 

2892. Do you consider that the use of wine 
collides at all with the use of spirits ?—Not in 
any way ; | have some figures before me which 
were put in before a House of Lords Committee, 
and I think you will find that they follow one 
another; that where beer and. spirits increase 
wine increases, and to use your term, they do not 
in any way collide. They have a separate class of 
consumers altogether; I do not say but that one 
may not be transferred to the other, for, perhaps, 
for medicinal purposes a person may become a 
wine drinker who has been.a beer drinker, 

2893. When you say that you have increased 
the sale, and secured an increased consumption 
of wine, has there been that increased consump- 
tion without a decreased consumption of spirits 
and beer ?—Yes. 

2894. There was evidence given, and there 
was an opinion expressed here by some official 
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witnesses, that we must anticipate that a prefer- 
ence over spirits would be given to a cheaper 
alcoholic article like wine; you do not concur in 
that ?—No, I do not endorse that opinion, be- 
cause all previous experience shows to the con- 
trary- 

2895. What are the figures which you would 
like to hand in to the Committee?—I beg to 
hand in a statement, which I have called ‘“ Kasy 
reference to Government figures, from a statistical 
abstract, showing consumption per head of the 
population constituting a national prosperity 
barometer ” (delivering in the same). 

2896. In fact, this shows that with the national 
prosperity drinking goes on merrily all round ?— 
It would appear so; might I be allowed to add 
with regard to the question which you have put 
to me, as to my evidence ‘before the House of 
Lords’ Committee, that I might repeat that the 
introduction and the larger use of wine has led 


toa less amount of intemperance; that was the ‘ 


purport of my evidence. 

2897. That is what I asked you, whether vou 
did not think, from your experience and your 
observations through your agents all over Eng- 
land, that where there was an increased use of 
wine there was a less disposition to drink spirits 
largely ?--There are no actual figures that I 
could produce that would bear that out, but my 
impression is, from information I have obtained, 


- that whereas intemperance from wine was a very 


common thing in the earlier part of this century, 
since the introduction of a larger quantity of 
wine (and the strong wines are included in that 
increase) I am in.a position to state that intem- 
perance from wine has considerably diminished, 
That was the gist of 
my eyidence on that particular subject. 

2898. Have you ever had reason to observe 


‘anything with reference to the different alcoholic 


strength of the wines that you sell in this or in 
that part of England; that there is a greater 
tendency in this or in that part of the country to 
take to stronger or to Jess strong alcoholic wines? 
—No, I do not think I have; [ should doubt if 
there is any particular place more than another 
to which that would apply. May I ask to be 
allowed to hand in the other paper, which is a 
memorandum of the estimated quantity of proof 
spirits contained in certain quantities of beer, 
spirits, and wine consumed in 1878 (delivering in 
the same). 

2899. You stated that you have tried to popu- 
larise wines; is not one of your principal means. 
to bring wines at a low price within the reach of 
the public’?—Yes, certainly. 

2900. In one of your circulars you profess to 
be able to supply every town of this kingdom 
with wines from the Médoc district, at a cheaper 
rate than you can get them at Paris, or even Bor- 
deaux is that so ?-—Substantially it is so. 

2901. How is it possible that you can do that 
with our rates of duty, and the cost of the freight? 
—The amount of carriage from the Médoc is 
saved the octroi duties, and the amount of 
carriage to Bordeaux by our importing directly 
by river to England at a very cheap rate. 
Then there is another thing that I look at : in 
general the wine merchants in Paris get a far 
higher amount of profit than we look for in this 
country ; I speak from the experience of myself 
and others that a claret that we sell.at 1s. a 
bottle is far superior to anything I have seen in 
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Paris, or in fact in almost any city on the Con- — 
tinent at the same price. te 
Mr. Baxter. : /- 

- 2902. What do you mean by shipping from thes 


river ?—We economise a certain amount of our ~ 
expenses by shipping really direct from the — 
estates. 
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2903. You have got estates yourself in Médoc, 
have you not ?>—Yes. 
Mr. Baxter. 


2904. Then we are to understand that you do — 
not ship from a port at all?—No, not from a 
public port, but from a small port of our own, ‘ 


an a 


Chairman. 

2905. That is on the river Gironde, I think? © 
—Yes. y 

2906. You mean that your property runs down ~ 
to the river ?—Yes, it runs down to the river, 
and the wines are simply put on board a ship in ~ 
the river. But I was speaking more particularly — 
of the octroi, and the railway carriage; the car-— 
riage from Bordeaux to England is cheaper than — 
the many octroi and expenses to other cities on) 
the Continent. ~ ~~ "a 

2907. You mean generally that in consequence — 
of the cheapness of the freight and the water 
carriage from your estate on the Gironde to this 
country, you can sell a great quantity of wine ~ 
cheaper than that wine can be sold in Bordeaux, 
or in Paris, in consequence of the cost ef French 
railway carriage, and of the French octroi 
duties ?—I find it to be the case; whether arising 
from those causes or not, I am scarcely able to 
state, but I attribute it to those causes. 

2908. I think you said that you had been 
trying to introduce into this country other classes 
of wine, and to some extent you have brought im 
wines which previously were not much in yogue ~ 
in this country, have you not ?—'They were not 
so well known as they are at present. 

2909. With regard to those wines that have — 
thus come into consumption, what countries do 
you bring them from, and what kind of character — 
have those wines ?—I think in introducing a new 
wine to the British public it must always be a — 
stout full-bodied wine of a port and sherry 
character, and that that educates them for wines 
of a higher character. Your new wine consumers — 
buy a strong wine first. | 

2910. You mean to say that the taste of th¢ 
country, as regards wine, is a taste which is 
formed upon the basis of an experience of port 
and sherry:?—Decidedly. 

2911. And in order to educate the palate for 
the finer wines, you must begin by giving them 
something that is of the character of port and 
sherry ?—Exactly so. f 

2912. Have you found any sale for Australian — 
wine ?—I have a great respect for Australian ~ 
wines, hut we have done very little business in 
them, because up to the present they can scarcely. 
be said to have arrived in this country in market-_ 
able quantities, and of a marketable quality. 
The distance annihilates a great deal of their 
value internationally, as well as their value to the — 
merchant as an article to deal in, owing to the 
uncertainty of their arrival and the length of 
time occupied in transit. I look favourably upon 
Australian wines, andin the course of time I be= — 

lieve 
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- lieve they will beconsumed and appreciated in this 


- country. We specially avoid introducing any 


article unless it can be carried out upon a very 
large scale. Our business is all upon a large 
scale; we are scarcely introducers; we really 
meet the requirements of the public, as they call 
upon us, if I may use the term. 
~ 2913. When you say that they have hardly 
arrived ina marketable quality, do you mean 
that they are badly or imperfectly made!—In 
many cases it is so. 

2914. You look upon it as a trade which is in 
its infancy ?—Quite so. 
2915. But what you say is, that you think the 
raw material is good, but the manufacture is 
- pot ?—The basis is extremely good; I have seen 
some yery good wines from Australia. _ 

2916. You said that you are not introducers, 
- but you have been introducers of the Saumur 
wines, have you not.?—Yes, but those wines used 
to come to. this country in very large quantities 
under the disguised name of champagne. We 
label all our wines, both where they come from, 
and, as far as we know, their age, and we give 
the fullest information we can to the public. We 
find that the public appreciate all the informa- 
tion that you can give to them with reference to 
what you are supplying them with. That is the 
reason that we took up the Saumurs. They 
were not unknown in this country, but it is true 
that we introduced them under their right 


‘name. 


2917. Do you mean to say that they were 
drunk as champagne, but that you first gave 
them their real denomination of Saumur wines ?— 
Yes: 
2918. Had you any difficulty in getting them 
accepted ?—Not in the least. 
2919. Do you import any Hamburg sherries? 


—Not any now; and we have not done so for - 


some years. We used at one time, and we used 
to sell them and label them as wine from Ham- 
burg ; but for some years past we felt that we 
could not give that assurance of their genuiness 
as wine’as we wished to do, and we decided some 
years ago not to ship them. In fact, we thought 
that they rather interfered with the status of our 
business generally. 

2920. Have you ever tried any natural ports? 
—A great many. 

2921. I mean port wine, really made without 
any addition of brandy ?—Only as samples. We 
have never tried the sale of them. 

-2922. Do you think that the sales would 
succeed?—No, I do not; at least, not to any 
appreciable extent. ~~" 

2923. There was some evidence given, and 
the opinion was stated in this room, that all clarets 

‘were fortified; do you believe that ?—I deny it 
most emphatically. As regards the Médoc 
district, I think I can vouch for every estate 
within 25 miles of where we are; I know every 
one of them, and visit them. They are visited 
by a member of our firm two and three times 
a year, and I am quite certain that brandy or 
spirit is unknown in that district for the fortifica- 
tion of their clarets. : 

2924, Do you mean that the casks are not 
rinsed in spirit?—I have heard that spoken of, 
and it may be done, but it is done to such a 
limited extent, and over such a limited area, that 
I have not come across a single instance. I have 


visited as many as 60 estates from Chateau 
0.82, 
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Lafite down to the Lower Médoc, and I have 
never seen it done. 

2925. Is it not the fact that certain sorts of 
wines that used to be drunk in England have 
gone out of fashion, such as the Lisbon and 
Bucellas ?—Yes; I recollect the time when they 
were in very great fashion. 

2926. To what cause do you ascribe the fact 
that they are no longer drunk in this country to 
any great extent?—I am under the impression 
that it was thought that Spain could produce a 
better wine of that character than Portugal. 

2927. Those wines have certainly gone out of 
use, have they not ?—They have. 

2928. Have the similar Spanish wines come 
into use to any extent ?—They are of a similar 
character, and I think I may say that they have 
superseded them by their better value. 

2929. You think that Spanish wines of the 
same class and character are coming in now ?— 
Yes; not only of exactly the same character, but 
of better value. The Lisbon and Bucellas are 
strong wines, and they are sold to a certain 
extent. We always sell them, but we do not 
find them appreciated to the same extent as 
sherry of the same price. 

2930. Do you think that the incidence of the 
duty has had anything to do with driving them 
out of consumption ?—Any arbitrary duties will 
drive wines out of consumption, and I admit that 
may have had a certain effect. 

2931. Are those Spanish sherry wines cheaper 
than the Portuguese ?—I think they are. 

2932. Has the recent commercial depression 
at all affected the wine trade ?—It has affected 
trade generally. 

2933. Has it affected your business largely 7— 
It has affected it in this respect, that we could 
always look every year for a large increase of 
business; but, I think, the last two years we have 
been stationary. 

2934. Has there been a decrease in consump- 
tion ?—Yes; there is less consumption just now 
of wines and spirits, and malt liquors, as may be 
seen in the tables I have put before the Com- 
mittee; it always fluctuates according to the 
state of commerce throughout the country. 

2935. Is the use still falling off; do you observe 


that the depression is still increasing with regard | 


to the wine trade ?—I have felt that it is so up to 
the present time, and that impression still exists ; 
but I noticed, I may even say this month, that 
there is a slight improvement throughout. 

2936. The country generally, or in a certain 
part?—No figures as to the state of the con- 
sumption in this country have been published 
yet; I am speaking as regards this month. Our 
figures, I think, might be taken as a very fair 
criterion of what | may term the state of the 
barometer throughout the country; and I fancy 
that things are looking a little better. In fact 
all our three branches, in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, are showing a slight advance this month 
over the same month last year, which they have 
not done, I might say, for perhaps the last 18 
months or two years, during which they have 
been comparatively stationary. 

2937. You have told us what your views were 
when the change was about to be introduced, 
and that you looked upon it favourably ; now that 
18 years have passed since the system was intro- 
duced, what is your opinion as to’ the present 
system under which alcoholic beverages are sub- 
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ject to taxation?—-I think the present existing 
system is too limited in its scope; if I may use 
the term, the break is too wide from 26 degrees 
to 42 degrees. . 

2938. You are alluding now io the wine duties? 
—Yes. 

2939. What do you mean by too limited in its 
scope?—In regard to its being only partially 
alcoholic; I would have a perfect alcoholic system 
if I could. 

2940, What do you mean by a perfect alcoholic 
system?—I would have all fermented liquors 
taxed alcoholically if I could; but if expediency 
does not admit of that (and public opinion of 
course would not favour my view), I would then 
either make it as perfect as I could, or make a 
uniform rate. 

2941. That is to say, leaving aside the system 
which you say is not practicable, or possible, at 
the present time ?—I must admit that my views, 
I am sorry to say, would not be endorsed by 
public opinion. a . 

2942. Such a system would involve, would it 
not, a regular revolution in the whole system of 
the taxation of alcoholic beverages ?—Not to the 
extent that is generally supposed. 

2943. Leaving that aside, what is your sugges- 
tion as to the best mode of levying the duties on 
wines ?—I would begin with a low duty, and of 
course following up my views, would still increase 
it pro rata, degree by degree, if that be possible ; 
but perhaps that is scarcely expedient or worth 
while, when you see by those tables that we are 
dealing with an article that only forms 3 per cent. 
of the alcohol consumed throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

2944, Then if you do not think that that is a 
feasible suggestion, how would you propose, in 
order to promote trade, and in order not to affect 
a loss on the revenue, and for the general good 
of the community, to assess the article? —I think, 
under those circumstances, I would recommend 
a uniform cheap rate up to a fair liberal limit of 
strength; I rather lean to the views of some of 
the witnesses that you have already had here, 
that a cheaper wine, and a lower strength wine, 
should be introduced into this country for table , 
drink. neue 

2945. What rate of duty would you propose ?* 
—TI think the shilling rate of duty would be per- 
fectly safe. 

2946. Up to what limit of strength?—In 
order to satisfy all countries, because -I1 am 
looking at it not only as a wine merchant, but 
as a desirable thing for promoting commer- 
cial treaties, and satisfying other countries, I 
would go up to 40 per cent., because I do not 
find that the percentage is generally understood. 
We speak of 40 per cent. as the payment for duty 


which is fixed at the Custom House, but by the . 


time those wines have remained in bond some 
length of time maturing, and by the time they . 
are removed from the Custom House to the 
various duty-paid cellars of the merchants, and 
they are drawn off into so many hundreds and 
thousands of bottles, a certain amount of eyapo- 
ration has taken place which merchants naturally 
suffer from, and which the Government does not 
suffer from, of two and three, and even more 
degrees, so that when I speak of 40 degrees, I 
think, as a rule, on an average, wine imported 


-at 40 degrees would not go into consumption by 


the public much over 37 degrees. 
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2947., Have you looked at the returns from 


the Custom House as to the alcoholic strength 
of wines introduced in the year 1876 ?—Yes, and 
they are very much in accordance with the 
figures that we take ourselves. 

2948. You see that very little indeed, I think 
half a million gallons only above'38 degrees, have 
been introduced ?—That is the reason why I 
would be liberal in the amount of strength fixed, 
because we do not put in the spirit; it is put in 
on the other side for the purpose, as has been 
stated before, of the preservation and improve- 
ment of the wine. 

2949. I think you said that evaporation took place » 
between the time that the wine left the customs, 
and the time it reached the consumer ?—Yes; 
and there does not seem to be enough allowance 
made for that. You may naturally infer, and, 
in fact, it is undoubtedly so, that in the case of 
wines and spirits the merchant suffers a great. 
loss by evaporation. © _ 

2950. But, according to these returns, it would 
appear that the bulk of the wine that comes into 
this country to the customs is 38 degrees, and. 
therefore if you puta limit of 38 degrees the 
loss by evaporation which you allude to would 
take place in that wine ?—Yes, certainly. 

2951. And the 40 degrees would not be at all 
necessary for the safeguarding of the interests of 
the wine merchant to any large extent ?—They 
have in Portugal occasionally, and probably in_ 
the north-east of Spain, amongst the Tarragona 
and Barcelona districts, vintages that would pro- 
duce a stouter wine, and require stronger forti- 
fication, and youmight be barring them out by 
drawing the line too tightly. aa 

2952. Have you reason to be fairly satisfied 
with the accuracy of the tests taken at the Cus- 
toms ?—We are thoroughly satisfied. We scarcely 


ever have any difference of opinion with them 


ou the subject. 

2953. Have you ever tested the strength of 
the wines before they were exported, and before 
they were sent out ?—Yes; we keep records of 
every test almost. 

2954. You have tested them, I suppose, in the 
countries from which they have been brought; 
you have tested your Portuguese wines in 
Portugal ?—Yes, we have them tested there, cer- 
tainly. 

2955. Do you find that those tests generally 
tally with the Custom House tests, or very nearly 
so, making a certain allowance for the voyages 
that are made in hot or cold weather ?—Yes. 

2956. You have given us your opinion as to 
the limit of strength, and you would like to have. 
the 1s.duty up to, you say, 40 degrees ?—I 
should like it very much, and I think it is ex- 
pedient ; although, as a wine and spirit merchant, ° 
I do not say that it is thoroughly just. 

2957. Unjust in what sense ?—In the present 
state of the assessment of the tax on fermented 
liquors, I scarcely consider it is perfectly just. 

2958. Leaving aside the theory of what you 
would prefer, in practice you think that it would 
be satisfactory to the trade to have a maximum 
of 40 degrees, and up to that the shilling rate ?— 
I think so. : 

2959. And then you said that you would have 
a lower duty on certain low class wines, or cheap 
wines, I should like to have your opinion as to 
what rate of duty you would suggest ‘—I should 
be very glad-to see, and I think it would not be 
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at all detrimental to the interests of the wine 
_ trade, but would greatly promote the facilities of 
foreign negociations, if you could introduce wine 
below 18 degrees as low as 4d. I think that 
would be an advisable thing, but at the same 
time I should be very glad to see the double test, 
as suggested by Sir Louis Mallet; and it would 
not be at all difficult, I think. 
2960. When you say there is no difficulty, 
_ would you be so good as to explain why that 
should not lead to fraud ; namely, in a merchant 
trying to import a higher class of wine and de- 
claring it to be of low value?—I think my 
general answer to that would be that the trade 
generally are, I may say, of such respectability, 
that they would not endeavour to defraud the 
revenue, whilst, at the same time, I think that 
the Custom House authorities, are quite shrewd 
enough at all times to look after their own in- 
terests. You see an ad valorem duty, if I may 
use the term, would not be difficult at a very low 
rate, and, though it might induce’a large trade, 
in the course of years it would be naturally 
limited at first. 
2961. What rate of value would you fix ?— 
I should like to see it about 4/. per claret hogs- 
head. | ; ; 
2962. You mean landed here minus the duty? 
—Yes. of course. 


| | Mr. Bazter. 


2963. Do you mean including the cost of freight 
and insurance ?— Yes; I think 47. would be a 
very fair amount to take; the cost of carriage and 
insurance is very small for England; it is some- 
thing like 5s. to 6s. a hogshead. We can get 
the wine from our estate into our own cellars for a 
small trifle over 5s. a hogshead. 


t 
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2964. With regard to those safeguards which 
the Customs would have against frauds, what 
would you suggest; would high penalties be 
one ?—No; I would recommend confiscation, and 
the purchase by the Custom House, the same as 
they used to do in the olden time with watches; 
there was no difficulty whatever in those days; 
if you undervalued a watch, or if the Customs 
authorities thought you undervalued a watch, 
they would accept it at your price, and I think 

-a small per-centage over, I think it was 10 per 

cent., which would give you then 10 per cent. 
ptofit for your goods, and the Government autho- 
rities would be the purchasers. 

2965. You said that the trade is so respectable 
that it would not engage in those ventures; but 
it is not a question of the respectability of trades- 
men, it is a question of a temptation being 

_ offered to persons who are not wine merchants now, 
but who really would try what we may call a 
smuggling business?—I should look with a great 
deal of disapproval, or regret, upon an ad valorem 
duty generally upon’ such an article as wine, 
_ because, as arule, there is not any positive test 
of value. But we have amongst the Customs 
and Excise authorities as good judges, and men 
who are competent to give as good opinions as 
any of us connected with the wine trade; and I 
do not think there is a possibility of any amount 

of continous fraud. 
2966. I suppose, if it was done once by a per- 
son who was engaged in the trade, he would 


become at once a spotted man, and any goods 
0.82. 
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that he afterwards imported would be closely 
watched and examined by the Customs ?—That 
would be the case, undoubtedly; but you see the 
difficulty now-a-days would be very slight, be- 
cause they would come with a declaration, and 
if they come with’a declaration of a respectable 
house, the difficulty is soon overcome. 

2967. How do vou mean that they come with 
a declaration ?—They come with a declaration of 
value at first cost. . 

2968. You therefore are distinctly of opinion 
that as regards the Custom House regulations 
there is no reason to apprehend that an arrange- 
ment such as is suggested by you, and also by 
Sir Louis Mallet, of a low duty of 4d. upon 
wines of a low alcoholic strength, with a double 
test of value, would be difficult of operation ?—I 
do not think it would be at all difficult. 

2969. Are there any wines that are likely to 
come in under that rate of duty with that value 
attached to them, and with that alcoholic strength 
from Spain or Portugal ?—I think the ingenuity 
of the growers would be taxed, and that we should 
see probably in the future what we have not 
seen in the past. The country is very wide, and 
produces an endless amount of wine. You see 
we get our fresh meat from very long dis- 
tances now. ‘The wine trade has not been very 
much taxed in that direction, so far as their in- 
genuity is concerned. 

2970. Ifthe duties were lowered, do you be- 
lieve that there would be a very great extension. 
I do not mean to say over the area of country 
from which wine could be derived, but a very 
great extension in the number of persuns who 
would enter into the trade, and a great stimulus 
given to competition ?—Yes ; I. think that there 
would be a more powerful competition, and that 
would be better for the public. 

2971. Do you think that the reduction of the 
wine duties is likely to have that result?—I 
think the result would be a keener competition 
with smaller profits, and an extended sale. 

2972. I supose that there would be more per- 
sons going into the trade, and that there would 
be a aeiore a greater development of ingenuity ? 
—Yes. 

2973. I think that as regards ad valorem 
duties, you are very much opposed to them ?— 
Yes; but I appreciate the suggestion thrown out 
by Sir Louis Mallet. 
lation, and I should be very glad to know that 
it was found expedient. |! 

2974, Do you think it is sufficiently simple to 
work ?—Very simple; I am sure it is. 

2975. There was an opinion stated by the 
Government officials that there was a danger to 
the revenue if strong drinks were admitted at a 
lower duty ; have you made any calculation 


with respect to that?—My figures for the last — 


40 years show beyond doubt that the one does 
not in any way override the other. They are 
distinctive consumptions, and I think they ever 
will be. As I said before, it depends a great 
deal upon commercial prosperity as to the quan- 
tity of drink consumed. 

2976. You are a rectifier of spirits, as you 
have told us; there was an opinion expressed by 
an official of the Inland Revenue, that in the 
event of a reduction of the duties, the danger 
which he thought one must be-prepared for was 
the danger of illicit distillation on the part of 
rectifiers; in answer to this question put to him 
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Chairman—continued. 


by Mr. Talbot, “ It would rather throw a kind — 


of halo ofrespectability around illicit distillation” ? 
the witness said, “ Itis not exactly that, but by 


' acertain payment for a license he may think 


himself respectable in that sense; you have only 
to come to us, and give 102. for a rectifier’s 
license, and you can rectify and compound any- 
thing.” With your knowledge of the restrictions 
and limitations that are put upon the rectifier’s 
trade, do you think that there is any danger at 
all of illicit distillation being carried on by rec- 
tifiers in the event of strong alcoholic wines 
being able to come in at a low rate of duty?— 
No; there would only be an increase of the dan- 
ger which exists now, but which the Customs 
have full power, and always can guard against. 

2977. And that danger, as we have had already 
evidence, is guarded against and being dealt 
with ?—Yes. 

Mr. Talbot. 

2978. Have you considered at all what would 
be the effect upon the importations of Spanish 
and Portuguese wine, if the duty on cheap French 
wines was lowered below the 1s. duty ?—If I 
might explain, I rather think that the one helps 
to increase the other. Ifyou open up a taste for 
wine every country gets the benefit of it which 
can send us value for money like Spanish wine. 

2979. I meant rather that a proposal has been 
made that all wine, say up to 39 degrees or 
-40 degrees proof spirit, should be let in at the 1 s. 
duty, and the object of that seems to be to in- 
crease the facilities for importing Spanish and 
Portuguese wines; if we lower the duty upon 
light French wines, will not it be likely to be 
considered, at any rate by the importers of 
Spanish and Portuguese wines, that their wines 
will not be so easily imported into this country ? 
—I think that would be really the very best 
means of giving the utmost satisfaction all round. 
There will always, whilst those anomalies exist 
in‘our taxation of fermented liquors, be a few 
countries, or persons, or merchants, that will 
be disappointed; but the proposal which has 
been made, and which I have indorsed to-day, I 
think would be the most satisfying all round. 


2980. You do not think there would be any | 


feeling that we should be taking away with one 
hand what we gave with another to Spain and 
Portugal ?—I think that they would be perfectly 
satisfied with the 1s. rate. 

2981. And with a lower rate below 17 degrees 
or 18 degrees?—It is not at all unlikely that at 
some future time they might be enabled to avail 
themselves of the suggested 4 d. rate themselves ; 
it ought not to produce a jealousy, and it ought 
not to stand in the way of mercantile negocia- 
tions as regards other merchandise. 

2982. Do you think, then, it is possible or 
likely, that by leading people gradually, as you 
say, to a greater consumption of Spanish and 
Portuguese wine, they would come in time to 
consume the lighter wines of those countries ?— 
That is m¥ experience. 

2983. We have not at present seen any con- 
sumption of the lighter Spanish and Portuguese 
wines in this country to speak of, have we?— 
Not to any great extent. ; 

2984. You stated in your earlier examination, 
that so far as your observation went, intem- 
yerance connected with wine has decreased ?—I 
think I went so far as to say: that it has almost 
gone out. 
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‘2985, But at the same time you said, I think, © 
that the consumption of spirits was not displaced a 
by the increased consumption of wine ?—Yes, i‘? 


that is the case. 

2986. That is to say, the consumption of 
spirits goes on increasing, whilst the consumption 
of wine goes on increasing ?— Yes ; it depends 
upon the prosperous state of the country. 

2987. So that we cannot say, then, that the in- 
creased consumption of wine has decreased in- 
temperance generally ?—On that point there is 
some peculiar evidence which the figures I 
have handed in support, namely, that intem- 
perance does not arise from an increased use 
even of wine, spirits, or beer ; it depends rather, 
as [ endeavoured to show before the Committee 
of the House of Lords, upon any sudden outburst 
of prosperity. If you look at the figures for 
‘Spirits you will find that in a certain 10 years 


_ there was a less amount of spirit consumed, and 


also wines and beer, than at some later date. For 
example, think from 1840 to 1850 there was more 
spirit consumed than there was from 1850 to 1860 ; 
but I would add to that that although the first 
10 years showed a very large amount of spirit 
consumed per head of the population, the number 
of committals for intemperance during the next 
10 years increased some 30 or 40 per cent. 

2988. By that do you mean that you do not 
connect the increase of intemperance with in- 
creased consumption of spirits?—No, I do not. 
connect the two things. 

2989. I see by those interesting tables with 
which you have furnished us, that whilst the 
consumption of spirits has not increased very 
much in the whole 28 years, the consumption of 
tea and sugar has enormously increased ?—Yes, 
and it still goes on. 

2990, It may be perhaps that the consumption 
of those articles counteracts the consumption of 
the other, and so prevents the deleterious effect 
which might otherwise have been produced ?— 
No, it is not that, but'the improved condition of 
prosperity, I think, rather makes a call upon all 
comforts and luxuries too. 

299]. I mean. that if a person does not con- 
sume spirits only, but consumes spirits in com- 
bination with other more wholesome articles of 
food and drink, the spirits are not so much likely 
todo him harm ?—Probably. 

2992. | think you said that the basis of the 
Australian wine is good ?—I have seen a great 
many that led me to make that remark. 

2993. You do not think at present that there 
is much probability of a large increase of the 
consumption of Australian wine, do _you?—It 
would be gradual and, I think, certain. 

2994. You think it is pretty certain to grow ? 
Yes, it will certainly grow; but I think the 


distance is so great as to rather interfere with its / 


being a very large trade; but it isa trade which 


‘would be very acceptable. 


2995. What do you say with regard to other 
colonies, the Cape, for instance?—You see the 
reason why we did business at one time very 
largely in Cape winés was, because of their pre- 
terential duty of one-half as compared with other 
wines, but as soon as the duty was equalised that 
trade fell off. 

2996. I rather meant to ask, under a uniform 
system, such as is now proposed, what do you think 


about the consumption of wine from the Cape ?— 


Ido not think at present they are able to offer us 
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the same amount of value as nearer ccuntries are 
offering. 

2997. What you look to in the future is rather 
an increase in the consumption of light French 
in wines, I suppose ?—I think, taking the last 15 
years, experience has shown that it would be 


_ In wines generally, but certainly it would be very 
-much more largely the case with regard to Freneh 


wines. 

2998. Have you found that the consumption 
of French wines displaces the consumption of 
Spanish and Portuguese wines ?—Not at all. 

2999. Have you just as much demand for 
Spanish and Portuguese wines now as you had 
15 years ago?—Yes, but they go to another 
strata. 

3000. I think the honourable Chairman asked 
you with regard to the different parts of the 
country ; you deal largely over the whole of the 
United Kingdom, do you not ?—Yes. 

3001. Is there no difference in the proportion 
of the consumption of the light and the strong 
wines in different parts of the kingdom ?—I have 
not found it so. J think it is pretty well evenly 
distributed throughout the ‘country. 

_ 3002. Do you not find, for instance, that in 


_ the north there is a large consumption of strong 


wine ?---There is a large consumption of spirit, 
I find, in the north; I do not mean generally, 
but at times, for.example, during a very successful 
mining year. 

3003, Ata time of great prosperity they have 
a larger consumption of spirits in proportion to 
wine than the rest of the community ?—During 
those periods I think, among the lower class, it 
is so. 

3004, But you do not find a difference in the 
consumption of strong as opposed to light wines ? 
[have not found it so; Ihave found it pretty 
evenly balanced throughout the country. 

3005. You spoke about different classes con- 
suming different descriptions of wine; could you 
tell the Committee what your experience is as 
to the classes that do consume the different sorts 
of wine ?—I should say that the more respectable 
class consume the light wines. 

3006. Is it a lower class of the community that 
consumes stronger wine or is it vice versd ?—No, 
because there are ports and shevries used by the 
higher classes. What I meant rather by an 
answer given to the honourable Chairman was 
this: I felt that the lower class would begin 
upon the cheap strong wine. 


3007. So that you would not expect to see the 


lower classes in the future consume a much in- 
creased amount of light wine?—Not to begin 
upon. ; 

3008. The consumption of light wine would 
be with the upper and middle classes mainly ?— 


_ A man can educate himself, and it is almost uni- 


versally the result, upon strong wines, and in the 
course of time you will find him take to lighter 
wines, that applies to all classes. 

3009. I mean the education would take longer 


with the lower classes than with the upper, be- 


“cause the upper classes are more inclined to be- 


“gin with the light wines?—Yes, they have had 


their education. 

3010. Does not it come round to what I was 
saying, that, in the case of the lower classes, you 
do not expect to see in the next 10 or 20 years a 
much increased consumption of light wine ?—I 
expect that a larger amount of light wine will be 
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Mr. Talbot—continued. 


availed of by even the lower classes; I am not 
speaking of the lowest, of course. 

3011. With regard to one of the last points 
upon which the Chairman asked you, as to illicit 
distillation, upon which we have had some evi- 
dence, I think I understood you to say that there 
would be an increased danger of it ?— Yes. 

3012. Only you thought that that danger could 
be easily guarded against ?— Yes, as at present. 


3013. Still you do not deny that the danger - 


would be increased by the lowering of the duty ? 
—My impression is that there the evil rests at 
present, and I do not think the increase of it 
would lead to any more, although the danger 
might be greater. 

3014. But the means taken to guard against 
it would also be greater?—Yes; L think it 
might be done even with the present means. 

3015, You think that the present means 
would be sufficient to guard against the in- 
creased danger?—Yes; I think the present 
means would be safficient ; I do not think even 
that increased means are necessary. 


Mr. Cobbold. 


3016. Do you export any wines from England ? 
—Yes; a considerable quantity. 

3017. Would you mind stating in what direc- 
tion ?—-I can hardly draw a line; we export to 
India, the West Indies, and almost everywhere, 

3018. As to the wines that you chiefly deal 
with in England, are they below or above 26 
degrees ?—Our businsss is equally divided be- 
tween wines and spirits. 

3019. I mean with regard to wine alone? 
—I_ thmk that an increased consumption is 
gradually gomg on of the lighter wines, but 
it is very- evenly divided throughout the 
country, and therefore our sales would be repre- 
sented almost by the same figures as the Go- 
vernment figures represent, with this exception, 
that we show a large increase upon such wine as 
claret ; we sell a larger proportion of elaret than 
we do other wines, according to the figures of 
the Government. 

3020. Are the wines that you export above or 
below 26 degrees, chiefly?—Our shipments are 
of all varieties. 

3021. Are the Committee to gather that you 
are inclined to a fourpenny duty on wines up to 
18 degrees, and a shilling in all wines between 
that and 40 degrees?—That is my feeling ; I 
should indorse that, certainly, and be very glad 
of it. 

3022. In your opinion, would an intermediate 
scale of duties prove at all inconvenient ?—I 
think it would be very inconvenient, and it is not 
fair; it is not just towards the merchant or the 
consumer. 

3023. In answering the Chairman, I think 
what you stated about educating the public to 
consume wine was based on Portuguese and 
Spanish wines ?—Yes. 

3024. Js not that more a matter of the climate 
of this country than anything else?—I think 
not. I have been studying other countries where 
I have been, and I do not find that that is any 
rule whatever. I believe it is considered so, but 
I have not been able to confirm it by my visits 


abroad at all. 


3025. Your evidence is given, I imagine, from 
the way that you have given it, with a general 
desire to further our commercial relations with 
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other countries ?---Yes, I may say, primarily, and 
certainly, secondarily. - 

3026. You have felt that the tax on the alco- 
hol in wines and in spirits is not just in reference 
to the way in which alcohol is taxed in other 
beverages ?—The present taxation of alcohol in 
fermented liquors is most anomalous; some fer- 
mented liquors, like cider, get off for nothing ; 
some are taxed at a very low rate, and others at a 
Spirits are taxed at a high rate, 
wine an intermediate rate, and beer a compara- 
tively low rate. Iam speaking personally, and 
perhaps am conveying the view of only a limited 
number; but I think that any person who takes 
that subject up, and goes thoroughly into it, must 
see the injustice of the mode of taxation. I think 
it is injurious to the producers of all beverages. I 
think it is injurious to the farmer who complains 
that his raw material is taxed, whereas the brewer, 
except indirectly, is never taxed. I may say, 
although I am an advocate for the taxation of 
the manufactured article, I do not say that they 
would all bear a heavy rate. 


Mr. Phipps. 


3027. Do your agents in each case sell wines 
and spirits?—No, we have a portion of them 
that do not take out a spirit license, but it is 
rather a small proportion. 

3028. Do you know the amount of license 
duty that is paid by each agent ?—All of those 
that take out full licenses, generally about 90 
per cent. of them, pay something like 301. 


3029. Do you know how that is made up; is ° 


it 107. 10s. for a wholesale spirit license ?— 
Yes; 101. 10s. for a wholesale wine; 107. 10s. 
for a wholesale spirit; 37 3s. for a retail spirit 
(the bottle license); and nearly all sell bottled 
beers; so that it comes altogether to 304. 

3030. But for the sale of wines and spirits it 
really comes to 24 /. 3 s., does it not ?—Yes. 

3031. Do you consider that the present mode 
of collecting the duties has had a prejudicial 
effect upon the Australian wine trade? — I 
should not think it has to any great extent; I 
think it may have toa slight extent, and perhaps 
the mode of levying is somewhat unjust to the 
Australian colonies. 

3032. Do you think that it has been injurious 
to any of our other wine-producing colonies ?— 
No, only to a slight extent. The colonial wine 
trade in England is quite in its infancy, but it is 
crowing. 

3033. Is the duty upon the Spanish wines 
which you say have displaced the Lisbon and 
Bucellas, the same as that charged on the wines 
that are displaced ?—When Bucellas and Lisbon 
were originally well appreciated and consumed 
in this country, they were strong wines. I think 
there are certain wines from that country that 
are now introduced as light wines. 

3034. Then Lisbon and Bucellas, as known at 
the present time, you think are light wines, or 
are they strong wines also?—They are lighter 
than they used to be. 

3035. Would they be under the shilling duty, 
or under the halfcrown duty ?—There are some 
coming in atthe shilling duty; but that which 
used to be consumed and was appreciated by the 
public at large, was certainly strong wine. 

3036. My question is whether the Spanish 
wines, the sherries which you say have displaced 
the Lisbon and Bucellas, now pay the halfcrown 
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duty or the shilling duty?—Thesherries that have 


displaced them pay the half-crown duty now, but — 


- they only displaced wines of a similar strength. 


3037. But the sherries which displaced those 
particular wines pay the same duty as the strong 
Lisbon and Bucellas wines used to pay ?— 
Yes. 

3038. The actual alcoholic strength of wine 
when it is cleared out of bond determines the 
ultimate rate of duty, does it not >—Yes, 

3039. And not the strength at which it is 
imported into this country ?—I think you have 
the power of paying upon the declared strength 
upon arrival without haying it re-examined. 

3040. For instance, if you had a parcel of 
wine in bond, and you left it there 10 years, you 
would have aright to have that wine retested 
when you took it out of bond and pay duty upon 
it?—-We should have the right, but it would not 
be availed of if it was strong wine, because it 
would never come so low down in alcohol as to 
come within the lower rate. 

3041. You advocate as beneficial to commer- 
cial interests of this country the general intro- 
duction of wine up to 40 degrees at the 1s. duty ? 
—Yes. } i 

3042. What countries would be specially be- 
nefited by-a-reduction of duty to the shilling for 


wines up to 40 per cent.?—I think Spain, Por- - 


tugal, and Sicily, and I think also there is a very 
large quantity of French wines which would be 
sent here, strong wines as well as low strength 
wines. 

3043. Then you think that the effect of this 
alteration in the duty would be that stronger 
wines than are now imported from France would 
be brought into this country?—Some stronger 
wines, not that they would make the clarets any 
stronger; but there are a great many districts 
from which we never see wine at all, because of 
the prohibitory nature of the duties jn compa- 
rison with the first cost. 

3044. You think that it would have the effect, 
so far as France is concerned, of introducing a 
number of low-priced wines, but of high alco- 
holic strength, into this country ?—Yes, a 
number of low-priced wines, certainly. 

3045. Which wines do not now come to this 
country, because the duty bears too large a pro- 
portion to the value of them?—Perhaps I may 
be allowed to state, that the term “low-priced” 
is of course comparative. 

3046. Shall we say low quality ?—Nearly all 
wines are cheap upon their first cost; it is by 
saving the intermediate expense of rearing that 
we can bring them into this country cheap, but 
I may say almost universally, all wines and spirits 
are cheap upon their first cost, and it is the ex- 
pense of the rearing of the wines which brings them 
up toa higher value. There are some few estates, 
but very few, that make a call upon you for a large 
first cost. I wish it to be inferred generally, that 


“the first cost of wines and spirits is comparatively 


cheap, with very few exceptions; where there is 
an estate like Lafite, they would put a high price 
upon the article. 


Mr. Talbot. 


3047. Do you mean that the cost of the wine 
to the grower is the same ?-—Yes; Medocis rather 
an exception; but the first cost of the Douro 
wines, as well as the first cost in Spain, does not 
vary so very much, although of course with the 

keeping 


Mr. Talbot—continued. 


“keeping and rearing and attention paid to the 


wines, the cost is increased. I am speaking com- 
paratively, as the use of the term “cheap wines” 


must be taken in a comparative sense. 


3048. Take high-priced champagne, does it 


_ cost no more to the grower to produce than light 
| Bordeaux?—A man may put any fancy price he 


may choose to put upon wine as coming from a 
certain district, but if you took the original grapes 


of the country, you would not find a wonderful 


deal of difference. 


Chairman. 


3049. You make an exception in the case of 
some particular vmeyards, but you would say 
generally, that there was not much variation in 
the cost of wine ?—Yes, and of spirits too. 


Mr. Phipps. 
3050. If wines were introduced at the ls. 


_ duty up to 40 degrees alcoholic strength, you 


could get a gallon of proof spirit in wine on pay- 
ment of 2s. 6d. per gallon?—I presume that is 


_ the calculation, and I accept it. 


3051. The same quantity of spirit in British 
spirit would cost 10s. a gallon?—Yes, and in 
beer 1s. 8d. 

3052, What you wish to show the Committee 


_ is, that the alcohol existing in beer does not bear 
the same proportion as alcohol existing either in 


spirits or in wine?— Yes, but I am speaking of 
the intermediate quality ; if a gallon of spirits in 


‘wine came into consumption, it would still be con- 


siderably above beer. 


3053. Still there is no fear of blending beer ° 
either with wine or spirits ?—I have never seen 


it done, but beer could be, I believe, blended with 
wine, although it is never done. 

3054. Are not Malagas or other sweet wines 
often introduced in small quantities into whisky ? 
—Yes, but in very small quantities, and after the 


. 


_ duty is paid. 


3055. For the purpose of improving young 
whisky ?-—Yes, for that purpose, but not for re- 
ducing the duty. 

3056. Then the practical effect of it is, that 
every gallon of proof spirit that is contained in 
those wines and mixed with whisky for the pur- 
pose, not of cheapening, but of improving it, is a 
source of profit to the person so mixing it, who 
afterwards sends it all out as whisky ?—Yes, 
but the consumer gets the benefit, because it 
is after the duty is paid. There is a law 
existing that does not allow it; but I can 
scarcely see the justice of a law interfering with 
an article or two articles that are duty paid. If 
T like to drink whisky and beer blended, I should 
get a larger power that way of mere alcohol; 
supposing that the beer improved the whisky to 


' some extent as Malaga and other wines do, I 


_ should feel perfectly at liberty to do it if I was 


a private man; but there is a law existing to the 


ie contrary, and therefore I do not think it desirable 


_ to do it to any extent, in fact, only to a small 
extent, and such as the law recognises. 


3057. You sell spirits, and as such, you must 
sell a large quantity of whisky I presume?—A 
very large quantity indeed ; I think we sell some- 
thing like 3,000 dozen a week. 

3058. If you were to put three gallons of 
Malaga wine to a hogshead of’whisky, and a gal- 
lon of proof spirit into that whisky, you consider 
sae that Malaga wine has the half-a crown duty 
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paid upon it?—Decidedly, after the duty is paid, 
it is not admitted in bond. 

3059. I do not say it would be very profitable 
to it, but it would reduce the first cost of the 
whisky to that extent ?—Yes, certainly ; but that 
is after the duty is paid in every case. 

3060. You said, I think, that you believed 
that it was contrary to law to mix it in that way? 
—I believe it is in any large quantities. I 
think the Excise look upon that as covering, on 
what you would term “improving;” I think they 
rather admit it, but if you were to put a, hogs: 
head ofa low strength of wine into a puncheon 
of whisky, there is, according to the evidence 
that I saw from Mr. Adam Young, a law which 
forbids it even after the duty is paid. 


3061. If you were to do so, and then sell it to 
your customers as whisky, of course it would be 
duty paid?—Yes; Mr. Adam Young said that he 
should like to see that law made very stringent; 
of course the law only exists for the protection of 
the revenue, but it seems to me to be an arbitrary 
case, and it only exists because of the anomalous 
state of the duties. 


Mr. Samuelson. 


3062. In considering the duties which it would 
be desirable to impose on wine in place of the 
existing duties, have you considered not only the 
interests of the wine trade but the interests of 
the country at large ?—I have considered both 
interests. 

3063. You have probably watched the nego- 
tiations which have taken place between this 
country and other countries ?— Very closely. 

3064. You have stated that you do not believe 
that Spain and Portugal, for instance, would feel 
any jealousy if the duty on cheap wines of low 
strength were reduced to 4d. per gallon ?—I 
think that the feeling now existing would be re- 
duced to a minimum, and as low as you could 
possibly reduce it, with our present basis of tax- 
ation for fermented drinks, ; 

3065. I am assuming that the duty on low- 
priced wines of low strength is reduced to 4d., 
and I assume also that France would be the 
chief country to profit by it?— Yes, for the 
present. 

3066. And for a considerable time to come 
probably ?—I think so. 

3067. If these wines were admitted at 4d., 
and if Spain, Portugal, and Italy could not profit 
by the 4d. duty; do you think that they would 
feel that their interests had not been properly 
eared for ?—I think that they would willingly 
accept the 4d. duty, if you gave them the 1s. 
duty., 

3068. Upon what do you base that opinion ?— 
Because I think their own feeling is that a very 
large amount of increased trade would come for 
their strong wines if they could get them cheaper 
into this country, if they could get them at a 
less duty on the first cost of the article. I 
think the 1 s. would meet the case, but I have no 
particular basis to go upon beyond the fact that I 
haveseen in the past,what I think is aclear indica- 
tion of what we may expect in the future. 

3069. In fact the position is this: that if you 
were in their place you would bé satisfied with 
the shilling and the fourpence duty ?—Most as- 
suredly. 

3070. But have you any special information 
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‘Mr. Samuelson—continued. 
enabling you to say that they would be satisfied? 
—No, Thave no special information. 

3071. You are aware, of course, that in the 
correspondence which has taken place between 
this country and Spain more especially, we have 
alleged that there is no differential duty as 
against Spain compared with France ?—I do not 
consider that there would be any differential duty, 
if they had the power of bringing in wine at 4 d. 

3072. I am speaking of the present ?>—They 
have a just cause of complaint, I think, at 
present, 

3073. The fact of the duty being based upon 
the alcoholic scale is not a sufficient answer to 
their complaint ?—No; with a limited alcoholic 
scale it is not. 

3074. And all the more so, inasmuch as that 
alcoholic scale does not apply to all fermented 


liquors in the same way ?—I should say yes to. 


that. 

3075. Do you think generally that the trade 
abroad, say in Spain and. Portugal, are aware 
how much more moderately alcohol is taxed in 
beer than it is in wine?—I do not think it is 
known generally; I do not think it is known 
even in England, and I think it would be a fund 
of information to consumers in this country if 
they knew it, and a powerful information for 

ood. 

3076. Then if the table that you have put in 


-became known, you think that it would not tend 


to diminish the dissatisfaction of Spain and Por- 
tugal ?—J think not; I think they would have 
just. cause for complaint, and if they knew it 
they would feel it all the more strongly. 

3077. It would strengthen their argument in 
saying that the present mode of levying a duty 
on their wines is unfair?—-Yes; and for that 
reason J think that although it may not be alto- 
gether just, it would be expedient to meet them 
with a shilling rate. 

3078. Excepting the dessert wines from France, 
and confining yourself to the table wines, what 
is the average wholesale value in bond of the 
clarets which are imported into this country, 
setting aside the first and second growths?—I 
should think the average would be from 6 1, to 
107. If you deduct what are called the classified 
growths, I think you may take 6/, to 10/. as a 
fair average. 

3079. You would call 87. a fair average ?— 
Yes; the sale for those wines which we would 
call table wines I may say is increasing enor- 
mously, as you very well know, and more than 
ever according to our figures it is for cheap 
wines; even in the upper classes they are satisfied 
to have a table wine that they can drink with 
water, and a cheap wine. 

3080. What is the cheapest wine that is now 
consumed in this country in any large quantity ? 
—Our largest consumption of claret is at ls. a 
bottle. 
we do of the next at 1s. 3d. and the next at 
ls. 6d., until we get up to6s.. We tail down 
considerably as we get to the higher qualities. 

3081. What is the value of that 1s. a bottle 
wine in bond, per hogshead, duty paid ?— That 
wine would be worth 51. or 61. without the duty. 

3082. And that wine would not be admissible 
at the 4d. duty ?—No, I think not, oe in a 
very bountiful year. 

3083. So that when those wines are cheap 


‘they would come in at the low duty, and the 


> 


and I think you will find throughout France “the | 


We sell a lar ger quantity of that than . 
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| Mr. Samuelson—continued. 
same wine in another year when the crop is 
not so abundant would pay a higher duty os 
Yes. 

3084. Do you think that a satisfactory state of 
trade ?—-I think so; I think that if nature is — 
bountiful the consumer should get the advantage 
of it. 


3085. But he would get the advantage of the — 
lower duty at the same time as he gets the ad- 


vantage of the lower cost of the wine?—Yes; of 
course I am naturally interested in promoting — 
the consumption of wine, and perhaps I may 
be urging extreme arguments to bring it about. - 


1s 


3086. ‘Then the English revenue will fluctuate — 


with the abundance of the wine crop in France a 
—That would not affect’the revenue very much. 

Any increase of the revenue would be gradual, 

as it has been for the last 16 years. fie 
think we are now making way, and are more 
than making up the loss on the original amount 
that was received from wine before they re- 
duced the duties. It would not fluctuate very 
much. 

3087. If wine sells one year at 47. per nope 
head, and is therefore admitted at 4d. per gallon, 
and the same wine is sold the year after at d 1, 
and it paid 1s. duty, that would give rise to con- 
siderable differences in-the total amount of duty 


n 
aoe 
A 


f 


a 
f, 


paid on those wines ?—Not to such an extent as | 


to interfere with our Exchequer. 

3088. What do you estimate would be thi. 
total number of gallons of those wines that would 
be imported at the 4d. duty, say after five years? 
—I really dare not give an estimate of the num- 


* ber of gallons, but I “consider that it would be an 


2 


enormous trade. - 

3089. Do you think that it would be half as 
much as the present importation from France 5 
do youthink that it would be 3,000,000, gallons ? 
—I think it would; it is very hazardousto guess, - 
but judging from the past [ think that there 
would be a large quantity bought of the lower 
class wines not only from France but from 
districts that we scarcely have come in contact 
with. 

3090. Are there districts in France a 
which we have not hitherto imported wines but 
which are generally capable of producing wines 
of low alcoholic strength?—I am under the 
impression that France generally does not pro- | 
duce strong wines, and therefore the wines are 
fortified if you find them of a higher strength, 


alcoholic productidn is pretty general throughout 
the country, excepting of course on the very poor 
soils, and that if. there are stronger wines they — 
have been made stronger by fortification. 

3091. With what object ?—For thew better 
preservation. In the case of Burgundy they 
sometimes freeze the wine to get rid of its 
aqueous contents, and by that means they get 
a stronger wine. 

3092. Do you think that Burgundy would . 
benefit by the reduced duty of 4d.?—Yes; I 
think there are many wines from districts that 
might come under the denomination of Bur- 
gundy. : 

3093. Iam speaking now of the Upper Rhone, ° 
and the Saone; do you think that those districts 
would benefit by it?—I think they would in 
time. 

3094. Do you think that the districts bordering — 


on the Mediterranean would benefit by it?— 
Perhaps — 


: 
| 
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Mr. Samuelson—continued. 


_ Perhaps I hardly know the districts that the 

| honourable Member refers to. . 

' 3095. I mean the district of Herault ?—Yes, 

I think they would. 

' _ 3096. What would be the effect on the Italian 
trade?—I have never seen, or at least not to 

any appreciable extent, much Italian wine that 

| would be appreciated in this country, but I have 
no doubt that the stimulus of a less duty might 

_ induce them to send us forward wines from 

(etbere. |. 

3097. But could they make any wines at so 
low a strength as to come in at the 4 d. rate ?—I 
think if France could, they could. The juice of 

| the grape does not vary very much all over the 

| world; it is only the mode of manipulation, and 

_ the atmospheric state of the country; and the 
_soil has a great deal to do with it. 

3098. To pass on to the Cape, that does not 

_ send us any quantity of wine below 26 degrees? 
—They can do it, and have done it, but not 
without risk ; coming from a very hot climate to 
a very cold climate, it is just the same as with an 

individual, it must be clothed. 

3099. Has there been any great increase in the 
importation of wines that are shipped at 
Gibraltar and Malaga?—Not from Gibraltar to 
England; I do not think there has been much 
importation from Gibraltar; in fact, I do not 

| know of any; of course Malaga sends us wines, 

| but I think they have been rather unfortunate; 
__ the prices have not been in their favour. 
__ 3100. Is the Malaga wine of lower strength 

than the wine shipped from Cadiz and Santa 
Maria ?—.Yes, they make a great deal of Malaga 
wine of low strength. 

3101. How low ?—I have seen them as low as 
16 degrees. | 

3102. Have you ever seen them imported into 
this country as low as 16 degrees ?—Yes, but 
ne would not be the average; it would be above 
that. 

3103. At what strength would it be safe to 
ship cheap wines of that character from Malaga?— 
Although they are recognised as wine, they could 

searcely come into this country; they are not 
fermented upon the same system as wines gene- 
rally; they are more of a preserved than a fer- 

‘mented liquor. 

3104. I am not speaking of the sweet wines. 
I am speaking of dry wines of Montilla ?—Those 
must always come with a fair amount of spirit; 
but they do not require the full fortification as 
wines that contain more saccharine. ; 

3105. What is the minimum necessary strengh 
of the dry wines that are shipped from Malaga? 
—I should think the dry sherry ‘character wines 
of the necessary strength to be safely imported, 

ought not to be less than 36 degrees or 37 de- 
grees. I thought you were referring to the 
sweet Malaga, which is more of a sacramental 
wine than a wine that is drunk in any quan- 
tity. 
hoe. In point of fact, they have to be 
treated in the same as sherry ?—Quite so. 

_ 3106*. If these wines require that amount of 

- fortification, what hope is there that there should 
be any importation of wines from Spain which 
would be admitted-at the 4d. duty. I mean on 


any large scale ?—I do not think it would be on 
a large seale. You see we have the extremes; 
_the extreme of heat in Spain and of cold in 
England. 
0,82, 
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Mr. Samuelson—continued. 


3107. In fact, the 4d. duty would be appli- 
cable to the wines of France and the wines 
of Germany, but not to wines from the 
hotter countries?—Not to any great extent. 
Ido not despair of seeing them, but not to a 
mercantile extent for the present. 


Mr. Jacob Bright. 


3108. I think you said that the great bulk of 
the French wines which you sell are at ls. a 
bottle ?—No, but those form the largest propor- 
tion of our sale. 

3109. Is that the retail price ?—Yes. 

3110. The consumer gets it at that ?—Yes. 

3111. Do you sell any at a less price ?—No. 

3112, And you are not likely to, I suppose ?— 
Not with the present rate of duty. 

3113, If you had a duty of 4d., you would 
probably sell them at a less price?—Yes, most 
assuredly. 

3114. Does the consumer of those cheap wines 
at 1s. a bottle buy them from you in cask, 
or only in bottle ?—Our business is almost ex- 
clusively devoted to sealed and labelled bottles, 

3115. Is there any trade in cask of those light 
wines ?—It is nota safe trade to go to the con- 


sumer. The light alcoholised wines are not safe 


to furnish to the consumer in cask. ; 


3116. Unless they are drunk rapidly ?—Of 
course. 

3117. But still does the trade exist ?—I should 
say not; I should be very sorry to promote it. 

3118. Will you tell me if we import any wines 
from America?—I have seen American wines, 
but the Americans are more importers than ex- 
porters. There are good American wines, parti- 
cularly when you go farther west, to California. 

3119. Do we import any American wines ?— 
Very few. 

3120. Have you ever imported any yourself ? 
—Yes, I have, but they have been merely sam- 
ples. 

3121. It is too dear, is it, for us ?—Yes, those 
American wines are too dear for us. We are 
most successful, so far as getting wine is con- 
cerned, where land is cheap, and where labour 
is comparatively inexpensive. 

3122. I think I heard you say that the distance 
of Australia from this country would interfere 
with our consumption of Australian wine ?—I do 
think so at the present time. 

3123. Do you mean owing to the cost of 
freight ?—No, not owing the cost of freight, be- 
cause that is cheap enough, bat to the irregu- 
larity of arrivals, and the want of knowledge of 
the manipulation necessary to fit the wine to 
undergo the voyage. 

3124. But with a larger trade all that would 
cease ?—Yes; I do not despair of it any way. 


Mr. Bazter. 


3125. You said that the light wines of Spain 
and Portugal have not been hitherto, to any large 
extent, introduced into this country, is that 
simply caused by the operation of the 2 s. 6. duty? 
I should say that that very materially affects it. 

3126. If the duty were reduced to 1s. you 
have no doubt that it would largely increase the 
wine trade between Spain and Portugal aad this 
country ?—Immensely. f 

3127. And if the duty were reduced on wines 
below 18 degrees or 17 degrees to 4 d., it is your 
opinion that a very large trade in comparatively 

U3 cheap 


Mr. Gilbey 
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Mr, Baxter—continued. 


cheap and light wines would be begun between 
this country and France ?—I think it would open 
up a field that we have not hitherto known. It 
might be gradual at first, but I think it would 
be very extensive in the future. 

3128. In fact, you probably agree with the 
witnesses who have stated to the Committee 
already that the wine trade is almost in its in- 
fancy ?—It is comparatively a very limited 
trade, certainly. 

3129. You are aware, of course, of the. fact 
that, in comparison with other countries, the 
consumption of wine per head in Great. Britain 
is extremely small ?—It is absurdly small. 

3130 And any substantial reduction in our 
wine duty, you believe, would immensely in- 
crease the trade in wine all over the world ?—I 
think it would; it is absurdly small if you con- 
sider the wealth of England, and compare our 
consumption with that of the population of other 
countries. 

3131. You stated that at the first change in the 
wine duties the great majority of the trade were 
opposed to it?—I think it was almost unanimous. 

3132. But even in their own interest they 
were completely in the wrong ?—They were then, 
certainly. , 

3133. Do you think that that is the same 
position of things now, and that if alarge propor- 
tion of the wine merchants in this country were 
_ opposed to the reduction of the duty to 1s. they 
_ would certainly find that the operation of such a 
change, if carried into effect, would benefit them 
in the future as it has done in the past ?—Most 
certainly. 
Chairman. 


3134. You were speaking about French wines; 
do you_import any of South of France wines, 
such as Rousillon and San George ?—San George 
1 would bring in under Burgundy. 

3135. Has it a large consumption ?— Not a 
very large consumption. The Burgundies bear 
no comparison in consumption to clarets. 

3136. Is there a large trade in that Rousillon 
wine ?—There is not a very large trade. 

3137. That is of considerable © alcoholic 
strength, is it not ?—Yes, it is made up toa high 
strength by fortification. . 

3138. Is it at ail brought into this country and 
sold absolutely for port ?—It is a good wine of a 
port character. 

3139. And sometimes sold as port?—I have 
not known of such a thing. 

3140. There is a great wine trade at Cette, is 
there not ?—Yes, but not with this country; as 
far as I am aware, I think it does not connect 
itself in any way with this country. 

3141. You told us that you had a great number 
of agents all over England, have you succeedéd 
in establishing your agents in those districts, 
which we may cal] districts where the gin palace 
is prevalent ?—We have failed in that entirely at 
present, but improved education may alter that. 
Our agents do not succeed in what is called the 
east end of cities and towns. 

3142. You have not yet succeeded effectually 
a lodgment in that region which is the region of 
spirit-drinking ?—No, not at present. 

3143. You-gave an answer to, I think, the 
honourable Member for Banbury, that the 
strength of the grape does not change much 
anywhere all over the world?—No, I think it 
varies but very little. 
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Chatrman—continued. 
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3144. Asa fact, is not the alcoholic strength 
of what you may call the strong wines of Portugal ; 
and Spain that have been imported into this 
country of late, considerably diminished from 
what it was 15 or 20 years ago?—Certainly ; 
during that time the attention of the producer 
being directed to it by the alcoholic test, he has 
naturally only given it that strength which was | 
necessary for the preservation of his wine, 
whereas previously it was the rule of thumb, and _ 
the wine came in with all kinds of strength, | 

3145. From your experience there has been an 
improvement in the manufacture of wine ?—Most 
assuredly. oegute 

3146. And you have no reason to think that 
the improvement has reached its limit?—Certainly 
not. i 


Mr. Jacod Bright. : 
3147. Can you tell me what is the strength of 
that wine which you sell at 1s. a bottle ?— About 
17 degrees or 18 degrees, as near as possible ; you 

may take it as 17 degrees. 


3148. You object to call it common wine; you — 


consider it a very good wine?—It is a superior — 
wine; I drink it myself; and it is drunk daily 
in my household. 

3149. Will that wine keep for a long time ?— 


Any length of time im bottle; any fair amount of i 


time. 

3150. Of your 2,000 agents, how many would — 
you have in a place like Manchester ?—TI should 
think about 20 to 30. 


3151. Most of them being grocers ?-—I think — 


they would be so in Manchester. 


_ Mr. Talbot. 
3152. You said, in answer to the Right honour- 


able Member for Montrose, that you thought if | 


our wine duty were reduced to 1 s., there would 


be a very large jimcrease in importation?— _ 


Certainly, of highly alcoholised wines as well 
as of others; both classes have participated 
hitherto, and I think they would exactly in the 
same proportion in future. 

3153. You say that as you lower the duty, the 
amount imported increases; that is your theory ? 


.—Yes. 


3154. Would you go farther than that, and 


say that if there were no duty at all, there would — 


be a still larger importation ?—Yes, most as- 
suredly. 
Mr. Mulholland. 


3155. In one of your answers to the honour- 
able Chairman lately, I think you said that by 
improving the quality of the wine you might 
make a reduction in the alcoholic strength ; do 


you consider that an improvement ?—Not at all; . 


they each bear their separate value. 

3156. Did you not say that owing to the alco 
holic scale there had of late years been a tendency 
to introduce wines of a lower strength, and that 
you looked upon that as an improvement ?—I 
said that wines generally have come over to this 
country with a less amount of spirit in them than 
formerly, and not to their prejudice. 

3157. And that involves an improvement in 
the system of-manufacture, does it not ; if wine 


_ is more perfectly manufactured it does not re- 


quire so much fortification, does it ?—If the fer- 
mentation is perfect, it will require very little, if 
any, fortification. 


3158. Do you think that the effect of an alco- . 


holic scale is that wine of a lower strength is 
introduced 


Mr. Mulholland—continued. 
introduced into the country ?—It has that effect ; 
a most beneficial effect. 

3159. If there was a uniform 1s. duty, would 
‘there not be a tendeney to introduce stronger 
_wines?—No, I do not think now the question is 
understood throughout the country, or only pro- 
_portionately. 

_ 3160. Would there not be a larger temptation 
_to get in the largest amount possible of strength 
at the same duty ?—I think not, not as a general 
‘rule. here isa certain point at which the public 
will not take highly alcoholised wines; that is to 
Say, we as caterers for the public find it yo, and 
therefore we study their tastes. 

__ 3161. When you speak of there being a field 
for a very great increase in the consumption of 
wine in the country, do you consider that it 
would affect the present consumption of beer 
more than that of spirits, or that of spirits more 
than that of beer ?—I think not ; I do not think 
it would affect. either ; the consumption of both 
goes together so exactly ; they rise and fall to- 
gether. 

3162. Doyou think that the power of the im- 
bibmmg community might be increased; if they 
drank more of one thing would not they not drink 
less of another? — They might change their 
tastes; but with a greater amount of prosperity 
and a greater amount of means they will have 
luxuries. 

3163. It would seem to me that people that 
drink a pretty regular quantity may very soon 
change the beverage that they drink, but that 
would not really increase the total quantity that 
they drank ?—The consumption of wine, spirits, 
and beer is only by a fewin comparison to the 
population. 

_ 3164. But the consumption of beer, I pre- 
sume, is pretty general, is it not, all over the 
kingdom ?—I think not; I consider that. with 
the present consumption of beer, why we have 
so much intemperance is because the few con- 
sume it, whilst the many do not take it at all, 
and I think I may say, because they see that 
others consume so much. 

3165. Do you think that the few drink more, 
because the many do not drink at all?—No, I 
think that the many abstain because the few take 
too much; consumption is not over a wide field. 

3166. In the table which you have handed in, 
L want to know what the cost of the article is 
that you give, is it the selling price, or the cost 
to the producer?—The cost in the table is the 
first cost to the producer. 


‘ 


Mr. T. Lyte Wi11Is, 


Chairman. 


3176. You are a Wine Merchant, are you 
not 1—] am. 

3177. And an importer of wines from abroad ? 
—We are what is known in the trade as a market 
hous¢; that is an intermediary between the grower 
and the retail dealer over here. 

3178. Where is your place of business?— 
No. 17, Fenchurch-street. 
_ 3179. You purchase wine aboard and then 
you sell it, do you not, to the dealers, wholesale ? 
—Yes, both to the wholesale dealers and the re- 
tail dealers, 

3180. For how many years have you been en- 

y O:825 : 
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Mr. Mulholland—continued. 
3167. How do you ascertain that in the case 
of wine?—We take the fair average value of 
the various countries. 


3168. Do you mean the value as'imported and - 


laid down here, the cost of freight and other 
charges?—I say as shipped; I think that the 
average would be 5 s. per gallon, cost price; that 
is on the other side; it would be rather over if 
you took it in our country. 

3169. Then in taking the 2 s. 6 d. duty, when 
you say the duty is 50 per cent., you exclude the 
1s. duty altogether ?—-Yes. \ 

3170. If you took wine at a low quality of 
5 s., would it not have been fairer to have taken 
the 1s. duty than the 2 s. 6 d.?—The first cost of 
wine on the other side, 5s., would make a yery 
fair price per pipe. 

3171. I think in a table of this kind it is de- 
sirable that the first cost on the other side should 
be taken, but as you take in other articles at 
the cost delivered at the store in this country, 
you should do the same with wine ?—The pro- 
portion of expenses to the first cost, if you speak 
of carriage and insurance, is very small on wine; 
it is only about 1/. to the 108 gallons; it is 
scarcely worth while speaking of. 

3172. The average price to the consumer is 
very much greater in wine, relatively, to those 
prices, than it is in the other articles ?—Yes, 
certainly. 

3173. Would not it have been a fairer caleu- 
lation to have shown what the per-centage was 
upon the average market price at which the 
articles are sold?—I will ask you to accept that 
memorandum for what it is worth; it was made 
out at a very short notice, but I thought it 
would be some information to the Committee. 


Mr. Phipps. 


3174. Do you believe that the duties are not 
levied in this country so as to secure the greatest 
amount of duty’ to the Exchequer, with the 
greatest amount of benefit to the public ?—Yes, 
and that was the substance of my evidence given 


before the House of Lords. 


Chairman. 


3175. In your opinion, is there any method of 
collecting and levying the wine duty which 
would result in an increase to the revenue, and a 
larger consumption of wine in this country ?— 
Not as regards wines ; I do not know any jbetter 
mode than the present, with the improvements 
suggested in my previous replies. 


called in; and Examined. 


Chairman—continued. 


gaged in this business?—Altogether about 16 
years. . 

3181. Is your business limited to. London, or 
does it extend over the whole of the kingdom ?— 
We have business relations with all parts of 
England, but none with Scotland or Ireland. 

3182. When you say you sell to’retail dealers, 
do you mean publicans, those who sell wine over 
the counter by the glass ?—Yes, we have a large 
business with publicans, 

3183. Do you find that that branch of your 
business is an increasing one?—Yes, especially 
with regard to wine, it is. 


u4 3184. Are 
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Chairman—continued. 

3184, Are there many publicans who deal in 
wines in London ?—All of them. The exception 
is that they should not take out a wine license. 
I know probably only one or two in my whole 
connection. _ 

3185. What character of wine do you think is 
mostly bought by publicans ?—Ordinarily, pub- 
licans will buy wines of a low medium character ; 
not comnion, but medium to low. 

3186. Is it port and sherry, chiefly ?—Yes. 

3187. What is the average cost per butt of 
the wine that the publican buys ?—The exception 
would be above 60 /. a pipe. 

3188. Have you observed in recent years any 
change in the kind and character of the wines 
which are mostly bought by publicans; do they 
buy clarets?—Yes, the proportion of clarets seems 
to be increasing. P i 

3189. Is that in London, or in the provinces 
also ?—That would be in the provinces as well as 
in London. : 

3190. What sort of priced claret is it on an 
average ?—We range from 4 1. per hogshead to 
probably 207. ; the higher class of wines are in- 
variably bought in bottle. 

3191. I suppose they are not bought by pub- 
licans ?—In some cases they are. 

3192. Is there any Cape port bought by pub- 
licans?—-I know of no dealing in Cape port in 
my own experience, excepting a little Con- 
stantia. 

3193. You find that this business on the part 
of the publicansis one that is on the increase ?— 
It is on the increase, especially with regard to 
clarets, and I attribute that in some measure, to 
the consumer’s palate being gradually educated 
to drink wine. : 

3194. As to the increase in the consumption of 
clarets on the part of publicans, for how many 
years have you observed it to be going on?—It 
took a very large start after the large yield of 
the year 1874. We got our wines over here, say 
in 1876, there was some very fine wine grown in 
the year 1874, and we imported it at a very low 
rate. . 

Mr. Baxter. 


3195. You call it large because it was a good 
vintage ?—It was a large vintage and a fine vint- 
age as well. 

Chairman. 


3196. You have had considerable experience 
in those 16 years of the operation of the wine 
duties; do you consider that the present wine 
duties have at all impeded the development of 
this trade on the part of the publicans ?—Not with 
regard to the French wines; but I think they 
have acted.as a direct prejudice to the advance- 
ment of Portuguese and Spanish wines. . 

3097. Did not you say just now that there 
was rather a change in the taste; that the taste 
was growing in favour of lighter wines ?—Yes, 
because of the lower rate. _. 

3098. You think that that is what is operat- 
ing?—Yes. From the enormous 1874 vintage 
fine wines were imported into this country at a 
very low rate, and that. gave a consumer’s palate 
a very great start. in the consumption of French 
wines, ‘The price at which they were sold had 
a great deal to do with the increased consump- 
tion, and I take it that, if the Portuguese and 
Spanish wines, and many of the wines of the 
Peninsula could be imported at a lower rate than 


i Chairman—continued. — 
they are now, they would also take a start 
common with the these wines. oa 

3199. Is there a very great difference betw 
the character and type of those Peninsular wi 
and the character and type of those Fre 
wines ?—I think they are a great deal m 
attractive to the consumer, and that it wou 
only take half the trouble to advance the sale of 
Portuguese or Spanish wines, if the price could 
be lowered. { 

3200. What do you mean by half the trouble? 
—To educate the public to these wines. ; 

3201. What is the class of people who now go 
in and take wine at a, publicans; are they wha’ 
ve may call the million ?— Certainly, the middle 
class. 

3202. Do-they go in and get a glass at a pubs 
lican’s ?—Yes, there are many public-houses i 
London where wine is sold to an enormous 
extent. 

3203. Do you think that is much on the al 
crease amongst publicans ?—Yes. a 

3204. You were saying that you think th 
duties have operated rather adversely to th 
development of that trade ?—Yes, certainly, wit 1 
regard to the wines of the Peninsula. | 

3205. What alteration would you suggest : 
one which would be calculated to promote the 
trade and to increase the consumption of wine? 
—A shilling duty upon every wine that is im- 
ported into this country is but a small considera- 
tion, but it would operate very much to promote 
the consumption of wine in this country; I would 
make no distinction at all. ; ; 

3206. Up to 42 degrees ?—Up to 38 degrees; 
I think a limit of 38 degrees would allow all 
wines of the Peninsula being imported into this 
country. 4 

3207. Do you mean that 38 degrees would be 
a sufficient limit for the wine that would fin 
favour with the publicans?—I do; I think any 
wines that would come into this country as low 
as 32 degrees of strength, and 38 degrees, I think, 
would be the maximum limit, and that would 
admit all the wines of the Peninsula. q 

3208. Sherry wines of 33 degrees are some: 
times of great value, are they not ?—There ant 
plenty of Fino sherries and other classes of wine 
in the Peninsula that do not come to-us over 


33 degrees, although low in price. ; 


3209. Are they of a type that you think woul 
go into that general consumption over the 
counter ?—Yes, certainly. 

3210. You say that you are in favour of a er 
duty as a simple duty, but do you think it would 
be any grievance to the trade if you had a very 
nicely adjusted graduated scale paying so much 
by the degree, as has been suggested by an 
officer of the Custons?—-I do not think th 
retail tradesmen would object, simply because 
they would not have the trouble, for the troubl 
would fall upon the wine merchants and thd 
Customs. . 

3211. As regards taking tests, have you any 
experience of that?—We test our own wines 
occasionally, as a check to the Customs, that is 
all; if they find that any of our wines come ove} 
42 degrees, they charge us extra 3d. per de 

ree. 4 
: 3212.’ There is no difficulty in taking the test 
with great accuracy, is there ?—There is a diffi- 
culty in taking them with great accuracy, as the 
instruments differ; I have known tests taken 

fro 
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Chairman—continued. 
from the same wine by two different people, 


differ as much as a degree or two degrees, and 


that is one of the reasons why I say that I think 

we ought to have a duty to cover all wines, with- 

Wines that pro- 
bably may be shipped at 32 degrees when they 
come over here, would be increased to 34 de- 
grees. 

3213. Of course you are still more opposed to 
an ad valorem duty ?—I am very much opposed 
to an ad valorem duty, because I think for one 
reason only the revenue would suffer-from it, and 

an ad valorem duty would also act in this manner, 
that wines would be declared over their value 
for the purpose of representing them to the 
retail purchaser as being wines of a certain class 
and of a certain value. 

3214, You think that that would be done to 
some extent?—I feel sure that it would be, and 
n you look to the statistics of consumption in 
1859, 1865, and 1873, the consumption in 1859, 
that was before the reduction of duty, was 
8,195,000 /. In 1865 the consumption had in- 
creased to 14,000,000 72, and in 1873 it had in- 
creased to something like 20,000,000 /.. The 
average value in 1859 was 19s. a gallon, but the 
average value in 1873 seems to have gone down 
to 8, showing thereby that we were importing 
cheaper wines in 1873 considerably than we 
were in 1859. 


Mr. Samuelson. 


3215. How do you get those values ?—-I got 
them from statistics out of, some work; I can 
send you the authority; I have not got it with 
me. 

Chairman. . 


3216. They are not official statistics ?—No, 
not official statistics ; they must be very roughly 


taken. 
Mr. Phipps. 


3217. Is that the average value in Spain?— 
No, in England; I am speaking of all the wines 
that come to this country ; there seems to have 
been rather a decrease in the exportation from 
1873 down to the present year. 


Chairman. 


3218. In the event of a shilling duty, do you 
think it likely that there would be an increased 
consumption of such wines as the Tarragona 
wines ?—Certainly. 

3219. They find favour, do they not, amongst 
publicans ?—Not very much; I take it that they 
are not so well prepared as they might be; they 
are rough and coarse; I think if they were 
better prepared they would really find favour, 
but they are allowed to ferment too much and 
get too dry; I have tested some Tarragonas that 

are really very fine wines, and I think if these 
_ wines were allowed to come in at a shilling duty, 
they would find great favour with the consumer. 
_ 3220. But do they not come into consumption 
under the name-of port, to some extent? — 
_ Oceasionally, and occasionally they are blended, 
but it is the exception if they are. 

3221. Have you any sale for Italian wines, 
such as Marsala wines, amongst publicans ?— 
Marsala is a wine which seems to be decreasing 
in favour. I am speaking of the last year or 
two. You see that wine is handicapped with a 
are almost in round figures of 75 per cent. 
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3222. You mean at the 2s. 6d. duty ?--- 
Yes. 

3223. Could you give us any reason why 
Marsala is decreasing in favour?—I think on 
account of its price, and also that the sherries 
which we have had in the last few years are 
coming forward from the Peninsula of’such fine 
quality, and the value being so much better 
than they were some few years ago, that they 
are edging the Marsala out of the trade; but if 
Marsala was allowed to come in at a lower rate 
of duty, and could consequently be retailed at a 
lower price, I think then it would come back to 
its old state of favour. 

3224, It would have to compete again with 
the lower duty against those better made sher- 
ries which would also be brought in ?—But the 
sherries the last few years are of a very much 
better quality, price for price, than they were 10 
years ago, and there may be an increased con- 
sumption which may make the sherries scarce 
again, and consequently they will not come for- 
ward in such value. Of Marsala, on the other 
hand, there is more made than can possibly be 
consumed, and the cost of the wine in its original 
state is very cheap. 

3225. Do you find any sale for Marsalag 
amongst publicans ?—Not lately ; but it isa very 
fine wine, and should be sold. 

3226. Really the bulk of the wines that you 
think are likely to come in, are those wines that 
are more or less of the same type as the Portu- 
guese and Spanish wines ?—That is go. 

3227. There are places, are there not, in Lon- 
don where light Spanish wines are sold per glass 
over the counter, what they call Spanish hocks 
aud Portuguese hocks?—I am not aware of 
any. 

3228. Do you know anything about Catalonian 
wines ?—I do not deal in them at all, but I have 
no doubt that, with a reduction of the duty, they 
would come into consumption a great deal, for 
they are very pleasant wines to drink. . 

3229. Do you know what is the price that is 
generally charged per glass over the counter for 
sherry and port?—Fourpence and 6 d. 

8230. Do you think there would be any reduc- 
tion in that price in the event of a reduction of 
duty ’—Yes, for this reason, that sherries and 
ports could then be sold at, we will say, 4d. per 
gill, that is two wine glasses. 


Mr. Phipps. 
323]. What proportion does a gill bear to half 
a pint ?—It is the thirty-second part of a gallon; 
a quarter of a pint. 


Chairman. 


3232. When you say you could have it at 4d. 
per gill, are you referring to Tarragona or port? 
—I am referring to really fine wines. At present 
Tarragona can be sold at that price with very 
good profit. 

3233. What is the cost of Tarragona per butt ? 
—Where we are asked to quote duty paid we 
should call it 6 s. a gallon, duty free. 

3234, Has it an increasing sale ?—I think not; 
not at present ; for the reason that I gave just 
now, that their wines do not come forward with 
that style which I think might be improved, and 
consequently they are not such favourites as they 
should be. You see we might have Spanish and 
Portuguese wines to cost something like 6s. or 
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Chairman—continued. 


7s. to the retailer, and he would then get a very 
handsome profit by selling this 32nd part of a 
gallon at 4d. and he would not be giving you 
as much alcohol as he would in four-pence worth 
of beer. I take it that there would be 25 per 
cent. more alcohol in four pennyworth of beer 
than there would be in four pennyworth of 
wine. 

3235. What wine are you referring to?—I am 
referring to wines of the Peninsula, which would 
come in at something like from 32 degrees to 
35 degrees. 

3236. Do you consider, from your experience 
amongst the trade and the public, that there is 
any likelihood that the class who now drink beer 
would be disposed to take to wines of this 
character ?—I do not think it would interfere 
much with them; I think there would be the 
class who would drink wine as well as beer and 
spirits. I think that it would act at first upon 
the beer consumption to some extent. 

3237. Do you mean that it would not be per- 
manent, and that they would revert to beer ?— 
No, I take that they would drink more wine. 
A man would then take, perhaps, a glass of wine 
and water, but he would still be a beer drinker; 
I think the consumption of wine to be hoped for 
through a reduction of the duty, is to come from 
a class that now drink nothing at all, practically 
speaking; I mean in the shape of alcoholic 
drink. 

3238. You mean that the teetotallers would 
take wine ?—Yes, or the so-called teetotallers. 

3239. You say that there is an increasing sale 
of claret amongst publicans at the present 
moment ?— The price has a great deal to do with 
it; in fact, the price at which they are sold has 


all to do with it. 


3240. Would not those wines be equally as 
cheap as claret ?—Not quite. 

3241. Therefore, you think that they will not 
drive the clarets out of consumption in conse- 
quence ?—No; I think that the consumer who 
has already educated his palate to claret will 
adhere to it; I think that we shall form an 
entirely new class of wine drinkers ; it may at 
first be to the small detriment of beer, but 
eventually, 1 think, we shall perhaps get up to a 
consuming point something approaching other 
countries. 

3242, There was some evidence given to this 
Committee by officials, I think, that there would 
be a very great preference for strong alcoholised 
wines over spirits; do you think there is any- 
thing in that ?—I do not think there is anything 
to be feared from that at all. 

3243. Do you think that those persons who 
have taken to imbibing spirits will not exchange 
that for strong alcoholised wines ?—No; large 
quantities of spirits are consumed in London ; 
taking London as a type of the country, there 
are certain styles of public-houses where wine is 
almost unknown. 

3244. You mean in certain regions ?—Yes, in 
certain regions; that is to say, the largest amount 
of spirits is consumed in certain houses in the 
East-end and low neighbourhoods where wine is 
almost unknown to the consumers. 


Mr. Baxter. 


3245. There being houses in the same localities 
where wine is consumed ?— Yes, 
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Chairman. 


many publicans that do sell wine? — Not so 
many as at the West-end and other parts of 
London. 

3247, That is a great spirit consuming district? 
—Yes, decidedly so, and I may say also the north 
of England; take the four northern counties, — 
they are very large consumers of spirits indeed. 


3248. At all events you seem to think that — 


there is no chance of the spirit consumption being 
at all endangered ?—I think not. 

3249. Do you deal in spirits also ?—I do. 

3250. Have you ever turned your attention to 
the danger of illicit distillation ?—Yes; I have 
thought the question thoroughly out; and there 
are many reasons why wine should not be used 
in that way. 

3251. You perfectly agree with those who 
think that the danger of illicit distillation is vir- 
tually none ?—Virtually none. I have noticed 
amongst the witnesses called that they have 
thought that there may be some danger from 
wine being re-distilled. 
up by anyone with the object of producing 
spirit, he would not certainly go to wine for it; 
he would distil it from other products. He 


could distil it cheaper from maize, or oats, or 


sugar, or other products, than he could from 
wine. 


Mr. Bazter. 


3252. The taste of the people of this country . 


would naturally lead them to prefer the wines of 
Spain and Portugal to those of France ?—I 
think so; at all events, for the present. 

3253. But yet. you have stated that the 
greatest increase hitherto in wine drinking has 
been in claret ?— Yes; simply on account of its 
price. 

3254. Do you attribute that increase entirely 
to the price ?—I do. 

3255. Supposing the duty were reduced with 


regard to the wines of Spain and Portugal; you — 


have no doubt whatever in your own mind that 
the consumption would increase, not only as 
rapidly, but more rapidly, than the consumption 


of the wines of France ?—Yes, because those 
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3246. I suppose, in the East-end, there are ; 


If an illicit still is put 
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wines are more palatable to a man who does not. 


know what wine is; to a man who tastes wine, 
as it were, almost for the first time. ‘The Portu- 
guese wines, in fact, are wines of 30 to 37 de- 
grees, and from their very richness they are very 
much more palatable to a man who knows nothing 
of wine. 

3256. In the event then of your idea of a 
shilling duty all over being carried into effect, 
do you think that the increase in the consump- 
tion of wine by the people of this country would, 
within four or five years, yield as great a revenue 


‘as we at present derive from the duty of the 


shilling and the half-crown?—Yes, most deci- 


- dedly. 


3257. In what period do you think that the Ex- 
chequer would be recouped ?—It would not take 
so long as it did before; it took, I think, accord- 
ing to the statistics, something like 10 or 11 
years to recoup the Exchequer before. 

3258. Within what period do you think that 
the Exchequer would be recouped now ?—It 
would not be more than half the time,, because 
there would not be the difference to make up 
that there was before. 

3259. You probably have not looked closely 


into — 
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Mr. Baxter—continued. 


into the figures?—I have them simply in my 
mind; I have not looked into them lately. 

| 3260. Are you. of opinion that in four or five 
years the difference would be fully made up ?— 
Yes, I think so. 

3261. You say that you are in favour of the one 
shilling duty all round; have you any strong 
objections to the proposal made by Sir Louis 
Mallet, and endorsed by other witnesses before 
this Committee, that the verk light wines of 


France of 17 degrees or 18 degrees should be 


admitted at 4d. duty ?—I have, for this reason; 
that I think you are simply taking the grievance 
a few steps down the ladder; you are not doing 


_away with it; you are simply removing it from 


one step to another, only a little lower down. 
3262. Your objection would not be removed if 
it were proved to you that there were no wines 
in Spain or Portugal that could possibly come in 
at that duty ?—I do not believe there are any 
wines in the Peninsula that could come in at 
that duty, unless they would come in in sucha 
state that they would be perfectly unsaleable. 
3263. What would be your objection of a duty 
of 4d. under 17 degrees or 18 degrees ?—I say 
that I think you are removing the grievance that 
Portugal and Spain allege they have now two or 
three steps down the ladder, and that presently, 
or in a few years time, some difficulty will arise 
and they will then want their duty lowered 


again. 


3264. You mean, inasmuch as it would give a 
great stimulus to the trade of France without any 
similar stimulus to that of Spain and Portugal ? 
—Yes, and also the French may take. some- 
thing to themselves, inasmuch as our duty on 
brandy is very high in the proportion of its 
alcohol. 

Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna. 


3265. To your knowledge, are the wines that 
come in from France at all alcoholised before 
they are shipped ?— Very seldom, I should say ; 
but I am not sufficiently acquainted with the 
mode in which the French wines are prepared to 
give any evidence on the subject ; I simply give 
my opinion. 

3266. The low-class clarets and the high-class 
elarets have scarcely as much as 20 per cent. 
of spirit in them in their natural state ?— 
No. 

3267. Do you think that the low-class clarets 
can have that amount of spirit in them ?—It varies 
according to the year; there are some years in 
which wines generate more alcohol than they do 


_in others; and there are some fine wines which 


generate more alcohol. 1 suppose that when 
claret gets down to a very low strength it can 
only be shipped with a certain amount of spirit. 
No doubt a little may be added; but I have no 
doubt it is very little indeed. 

3268. I am told that between Cette and Bor- 
deaux there is a large trade carried on in spirits 
for the manufacture of wine; are you aware of 


that ?—I understand we are talking about wines, 


‘and not about compounds; I should call that a 
compound. 

3269. We are talking of the mercantile article 
of wine which some people imagine is very 
much a compound, but not a deleterious or bad 
compound, With regard to the competition of 
wine with beer, do you think that there are any 
sherry wines that could be sent in here at the 1s. 
a gallon duty to compete with beer in point of 
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Sir Joseph M‘Kenna—continued. 


price ?—-They would interfere a little, perhaps, 
with the consumption of beer; but as I said 
before, I think we should produce consumers 
from a class who are not at the present time con- 
sumers of beer at all; I do not think that either 
beer or spirits would be affected by lowering the 
duty. We should have an increased consumption 
of wine from a community who probably at the 
present moment know neither. A man will take 
his brandy and his whisky as before, and he will 
take his glass of wine in addition to it. 

3270, Some people would rather object to that? 
—That may be, but I should not. 

3271. Beer has other qualities that wine has 
not; it has a narcotic from the hop, and I do not 
think you could compete with that?—We shall 
give them tannin from the wine, which is practi- 
cally more beneficial. 

3272. Do you know what the duty is upon 
the spirits in beer?—There is about 10 per cent. 
of alcohol in beer, I suppose. 

3273. In drinking French wines, 4s. a gallon 
is the duty upon the wines measured by their 
alcoholic strength, and on Spanish and Por- 
tuguese wines the duty is 6s., measured by the 
alcoholic strength ?—Yes. 

3274, Do you know what duty is at present 
levied on beer ?—I do not, because they extract 
the duty from the malt, and I am ignorant of the 
statistics of the duty which beer pays, either 
directly or indirectly. 

3275. Would you be surprised to hear that it 
was only 1s. 9d. per proof gallon, as measured 
by the quantity of spirits that it contains ?—No, 
I should not be surprised. 

3276. Some gentleman here told us that about 
one-half of the quantity of wine that was consumed 
was wine drunk over the counter at wine-shops ; 
would you indorse that?—I should say certainly 
not; I should think that it would be a very small 
half indeed. 

3277. Would it be a quarter?—Not more; 
but that is a very rough estimate. 


Mr. Whitwell. . 


3278. Have you. formed an opinion as to the 
kind of wine, the sale of which over the counter, 
there has been the largest increase ?—The lower 
qualities, unquestionably, showing that if the 
price were reduced still more by a reduction of 
the duty, there would be another increase. 

3279. You mean in the lower qualities of the 
Peninsular wines principally ?—Yes. 

3280. Do you sell wine of that class ?—Yes, 
certainly. 

3281. Can you tell the Committee what has 
been the price per gallon of Peninsular wine, 
which has largely passed through your hands to 
those consumers duty paid ?—I take it on the 
average 10s. a-gallon, say, from 8s. to 12s, 
a-gallon. 

3282. Not less than that ?—No. 

3283. And most of that wine would be above 
30 degrees ?—Thirty-five degrees, and some as 
high 42 degrees. 

3284, And the -consumer who purchases that 
wine wants to feel something, you call it pala- 
table, but something you can taste ?—Yes. 

3285. Would a spirit drinker ever drink that 
wine ?—I think he may in the course of time. 

3286. At present his taste would not appreciate 
it ?—Certainly not at once. 

3287. At what strength do you sell spirit out 
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Mr. Whitwell—continued. 
to the public?—It varies ; from British spirit at 
17 degrees under proof to rum, of which there is 
some 40 degrees over proof. 

3288. And whisky ?--Whisky from proof to 
25 degrees over proof. 

3289. How much under proof ?—-Very little 
under proof.. Most of our business is done from 
bond, and we either clear it for our customers, 
or they clear it themselves. 

3290. Then the seller of spirits over the coun- 
ter, if he sells it 30 degrees under proof, has 
lowered it ?—He has lowered it himself. 

3291. But the wine that you send out is not 
altered by the seller?—No, I should say not 
once in a hundred times. 

3292. The seller does not doctor it; but does 
he blend it?—I did hear the other day, within 
the last week, of a man wishing to sell a cheap 
claret; he bottled one-half of the claret from his 
hogshead, and added water to the rest, and no 
spirit, with the inevitable result, of course, that 
the other half went sour. 

3293. Do you blend wine in bond, or in your 
own stores ?—Very rarely, indeed; we do some- 
times in bond. 

3294. To-muake an acceptable mixture ?—We 
would not blend it; it is done by the importers 
before it comes into the Customs. 

3295. Is the object of blending wines of differ- 
ent kinds to make them’ appear a little different 
to what they are ?— Wines, after lying in bond, 
perhaps four or five or six years, will get what 
we call worn. The very fine quality will re- 


main still in the wines, but the spirit has gone 


from them to some extent, and then we, per- 
haps, put some younger wines with them, or 
else we add so much proof spirit to them after 
racking from the lees. 

3296. They need a little more fertification, 
perhaps, here ?— Yes. 

3297. You cannot do that to any great extent, 
can you ?—No, the Customs will not permit above 
10 per cent. 

$298. Still there is sufficient to secure the 
object which you desire ?—More than sufficient. 

3299. Is the wine that is sold in the way you 


describe principally new wine ?—No, a great deal , 


of it is very old wine of a poorer quality; fine 
vintage wines, of which probably the import 
value would be something like 407. or 50/. a 
pipe require laying down for many years. We 
sell very little of that indeed, because the taste 
has gone out for it. ¥ 

3300. Are there many gin palaces in which I 
could go and get a glass of wine ?—Yes, hundreds 
of them. 

3301. Wines of the class that you import ?— 
Yes. 

3302. Then I think you said that a gentleman 


might go into a tavern or hotel and get his glass » 


of wine.in any part of London almost ?—Yes. 


3303. But that applies equally, does it not, to» 


the sales over the counter in the gin palaces ?— 
Yes. 

3304. Is that wine, or any of it, very deterio- 
rated in quality ?—That is very often the case on 
account of the slow consumption; the wines re- 
main along time, and consequently they get flat, 
and they want either blending or bottling, but 
what I should do would be to throw them down 
the gutter. 

3305. You would not encourage any -gentle- 
man in this Committee to take a glass of such 
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Mr. Whitwell—continued. 
wine ?—No, but where the consumption is large’ 
you get some fine wines from the wood. . 

3306. Do you imagine that this wine which 
you are now describing would probably, if it was 
put in at a lower price, increase in consumption? 
—It would, most unquestionably. 


Chairman. 


3307. Do they serve from the cask in a public- 
house or from the bottle ?—All the high strength 
wines; that is, Portuguese and Spanish wines, 
they serve from the cask, but clarets they serve 
from the bottle. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


3308. Then, according to your estimate, where 
those wines are sold in glass they are sold at a 
very good profit ?—A very good profit. 

3309. If a lower price would increase ‘the 
demand,-how is it that a man selling wines has 
not already lowered his price, and so doubled or 
quadrupled his sales?— There are instances in 
which enterprising men have lowered the price, 
with a consequent very large increase in his 
sales. 

3310. Something equivalent to the reduction 
in the duty ?—Yes, cetainly, something equiva- 
lent to the reduction ofthe duty. 

3311. Has it been to an extent of a reduction 
which you can describe to the Committee as im- 
portant ?—Some men have been contented with . 
20 per cent. profit, and thereby they have in- 
creased their sales very materially. 

3312. You spoke of 6d. a glass and 4d. g 
glass; even in a good hotel you can get a glass of 
reasonably good sherry at 6d., can you not ?— 
Yes, but I think you get the same quality at 4d. 
in other places. 

3313. Not lower ?—No. 

3314. What is the lowest price per glass of any 
wine, to your knowledge, that has been sold by 
those enterprising gentlemen ?—I know it is sold 
in London in one part as low as 33d. per gill of 
two glasses. 

3315. If aman speculated in Tarragona and 
bought it at 6s. a gallon, he would be able to sell 
it at 23d. a gill, or if he desired a higher profit, 
he might sell it at 3d. a,glass?—The Tarragona 
that we import now is very rarely sold in its 
natural state. 

3316. Therefore already the sellers would have 
the power to get the price reduced to a very low 
price by diminishing their profits ?—-Yes, they 
have the power. 

3317. You still think that if they had the 1s. 
duty instead of the 2s. 6d. they would not put 
the 1 s. 6d. into their pocket, but would give it 
to the customer ?—I believe they would give it 
to the customer for the purpose of increasing 
their business. 


Mr. Samuelson. 


3318. Would a reduced duty make much dif- 
ference in the capital that would be employed 


by each individual retailer ?—Nothing of im-_ 


portance. 

3319. You deal principally in Peninsular 
wines, do you not ?—And clarets and cham- 
pagnes. . 

3320. You have correspondence, I presume, 
with the growers or exporters ?—Yes, with the 
exporters as they term it at Oporto. 

3321. Do you think that they ever considered 

the 
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Mr. Samuelson—continued. 


the question of a 4d. duty in’ the Peninsula ?— 
I think not. | 

| 3322. Therefore you have not had an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining what their feeling would 
‘be with regard to a duty of 4d. on cheap wines, 
and 1s. upon all the rest ?—I never heard the 
question advanced till I heard it from the dif- 
ferent witnesses here. 

_ 3323. But from what you know of the feelings 
of the Spanish and Portuguese wine growers and 
shippers, you believe them.to have a great ob- 
jection to anything like two points of duty ?— 
‘Yes. 

_ 3324, Do you think that they would object 
nearly as much to the 1s. and the 4d., as they 
do now to the 2s. 6d. and 1s. ?—No, I cannot 
'g0 quite to that extent ; but I believe that there 
would still be a grievance if the duty on the 
wines of France were different to those on the 
wines of the Peninsula. 


_ 3325. Do you know anything of the Spanish 


and Portuguese trades generally apart from the 
wine trade ?—No, or but a very superficial know- 
ledge. 

3326. You do know that in certain parts of 

Spain there are large indigenous manufactories? 
— Yes. 
__ 3327. Do you think that if there were two 
figures, such as the 4d. and the 1s., those manu- 
facturers would lay hold of it as a national 
‘grievance, and avail themselves of it as an argu- 
ment for continuing the exclusion of English 
manufactures ?—I do; and I think that wine 
should be imported as wine; the wines of one 
country in their natural state should be imported 
as the wines of another in their natural state, 
although they may be strengthened differently, 
yet they should both be admitted at the same 
duty. , 

3328. As regards those wines which it is pro- 
posed to admit at the 4d. duty, do you think that 
there would be much discussion or dissensions 
between the importers and the Customs as regards 
their value. I mean as to the ad valorem limit; 
would the Customs and the importers generally 
be agreed as to what wine was worth 41. a 
hogshead, or, say 57. I am speaking now of the 
compound plan which has been proposed by Sir 


Louis Mallet ?—To begin with, wines that can 


be introduced into this country at the 4d. duty, 
I take it must be under 17 degrees; ‘and you 
would have to get so very near to 17 degrees to 
ship wines in anything like a saleable condition, 
that there would be constant bickerings between 
the merchant and the Customs House 

3329. If the additional question of value were 

imported into the consideration of the duty it 
would make it still more disagreeable ?— Very 
much more so. - 
__ 3330. You, as an importer of clarets, do not 
think that it would work at all smoothly ?—No; 
we want the thing simplified as much as possible, 
and the simplification would be to admit all wines 
at the 1s. duty. 

3331. Even as an importer of clarets, you 
think that you would do your trade much more 
pleasantly, and almost to the same extent, at the 
1 aan y as at the double scale of 4d. and 1s.? 
—Yes. 

3332. In saying that, do you speak for your- 
self only, or do you think that it is the opinion 
of the trade generally ?—It is the opinion of the 
trade pee 

0.82. 
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Mr. Samuelson—continued. 


3333. You do not think that the 4d. duty 
would be at all relished by the trade ?—I do not 
think it is required ; we are perfectly content to 
pay the 1s. duty. 

3334. The object of reducing the duty to 4d. 
would not be to please you or to please your 
customers, but to please the French ?’—Precisely, 
that is the only object. 


Mr. Ewart. 


3335. Will wine of 17 degrees keep in this 
country for any length of time?—A very little 
time ; they want continual racking and filling up; 
they may go off almost at any time in fact. 

3336. They could scarcely be kept over the 
winter, I suppose ?—They could.if they were 
properly filled up every month, but they must 
be kept filled up; no air must be allowed to 
mingle with the wine. 

3337. Does this wine which you say is sold in 
the wine shops from the cask deteriorate much in 
cask ?—It does, from the enormous vacuum; a 
cask may probably be in use: for perhaps six or 
eight months in consequence of the slow con- 
sumption, and the enormous amount of vacuum 
consumes the spirit, and directly the wine gets 
down in its strength of course it goes sour. 

3338. I believe that there are very few Italian 
ordinary wines brought to this country ?—There 
is an increasing trade, even for them, at this 
moment, 

3339. About what strength are they ?—All 
that we have in now come in under 26. degrees, 
but I helieve if they could be imported at some- 
thing like 30 degrees, we should have a much 
finer and better class of wine here. 

3340. Would that wine come in cheap ?—Such 
wines as Lambusco, Barbera, Burola, Bracbetto, 
Grignolino, Brolio, Chianti, and Capri, come in 
about 25 degrees, and in that case they cost some- 
thing like 14 /. or 152. a hogshead. 

3341. How much a gallon would that be in 
bond ?—About 7s. 6d. duty paid, net price. 

3342. That is 15s. a dozen?—Yes. Then 
there. is the bottling expenses to be added to 
that. 

3343. What would be the natural strength of 
that wine?—There are wines of Italy of all 
strengths. > 

3344. I mean ordinary cheap wine ?—It is 
under 26 degrees. 

3345. If that wine be brought in at a lower 
duty, you think it would go into consumption 
largely ?—It comes in now. I am alluding to 
wines which we do not get into this country from 
those districts, especially the finer wines of 
Chianti; some of them are remarkably fine, but 
they are handicapped not only with a heavy 
freight but a heavy duty, they are like the very 
fine types of Burgundy wine, but they are quite 
handicapped out of the business. 

3346. Is it a class of wine that would suit the 
palate of the people in this country ?—I think 
much more so than the low-priced clarets, because 
they are more of a Burgundy character and 
richer. 

Mr. Mulholland. 


3347. Do you find that those low-class wines, 
the Burgundies, are imported as clarets ?—They 
are imported, as a rule, as Burgundies; they are 
a higher-priced wine than clarets; quite 75 or 
100 per cent. superior to the claret quality at 
107. a hoghead. You would not get cacti 
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Mr. Mulholland—continued. 


of a similar quality, perhaps, under 15/. to 
18 1. 

3348. When you said that wine of 17 degrees 
or 18 degrees would not keep without constantly 
racking and filling up, you mean, I presume, wine 
imported in cask ?—Yes, in casks, certainly. 

3349. But if imported in bottle it would keep 
any length of time, would it not ?—Yes, practi- 
cally for ever, if properly bottled. 

3350. You said, in answer to the honourable 
Member for Youghal, that you were not surprised 
to know that the duty on alcohol in beer was only 
1s. 9d. agallon, but it was 10s. on the alcohol 
in spirits; I suppose that arose from your 
thinking that there is a very intelligible differ- 
ence between beer as an article of beverage for 
drinking purposes, and spirits as a medium of 
intoxication or a stimulant?—Yes. 

3351. Would you not think that there is the 
same difference in kind, although less in degree, 


’ between very strong, highly fortified wines, and 


light table wines, that are drunk as a beverage, 
say between sherries and ports fortified up to 
40 degrees of alcohol, and light table wines, 
at 17 degrees or 18 degrees, as there is between 
spirits and beer ?—I do not think you can draw a 
comparison ; a beer drinker is a beer drinker, and 
a wine drinker is a wine drinker. You will 
find that people are very diversified in their taste. 

3352. If a man is thirsty he takes a glass of 


~ beer; if he wants a stimulant, he takes a glass of 


spirits; in the same way, if a man is thirsty, 
might he not take a turabler of light wine, but if 
he wanted something that would pick him up, 
would he not take a glass of strong sherry ; 1s 
there not an intelligible difference between the 


' two ?—Yes, there is, certainly. 


3353. Does there not exist the same reason 
for a difference in the duty between a light wine 
and a very highly alcoholised wine, as there does 
for a difference between the duty upon beer and 
upon spirits?—No, I think we want to bring 
wines into this country, and into larger consump- 
tion. I am speaking, of course, as a wine mer- 
chant. 

3354. That is your view of the question, but 
is it not a very intelligible reason for the view 
which was taken by the witness before you?—It 
may be; I, perhaps, look at it as a one-sided 
argument; I am willing to admit that. 

3355. Then the jealousy as between Spain and 
France would still remain if the duty upon light 
wines of 17 degrees was reduced to 4d., and 
upon Spanish wines it was reduced to 1s. ?—I 
believe it would. 

3356. You are not aware that when strong 
Portuguese wines are consumed they are fre- 
quently diluted with water in this country before 
being drunk, or that a smaller quantity of them 
is taken ?—A smaller quantity of them is taken, 
certainly; it is the French wines that are di- 
luted. 

3357. If you and I went into a club, I, per- 
haps, would take a pint of claret, and you would 
take half a pint of sherry, and they might be con- 
sidered to represent equal quantities of alcohol? 
—Yes. 

3358. Would it be reasonable that the man 
who takes a,pint of claret should pay double the 
duty that a person did who took a half a pint of 


_ has been created. The honourable Member for 
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Mr. Mutholland—continued. 


sherry when both of them fairly represent the 
duty upon a similar quantity ?—I admit that 
your question opens a new view of it. t 


Mr. Talbot. fs 


3359. Have you got any experience as to re- 
freshment rooms; do you supply refreshment ~ 
rooms ?—Yes, a few cafés. - 

3360. Do you find that there is a growing con- | 
sumption of light wines in those rooms ?— Versa 
considerably so. 


3361. And also in the bakers’ and grocers’ 
shops ?-—I have no experience of them. a 
3362. With regard to the railway stations, dom 
you supply them ?—Yes, 
3363. What do you‘say about their wot a 
tion of wine ?—I should say that their consump- | 
tion of wine is certainly on the increase, but not 
as it is in the cafés and restaurants, where there 
are more diners. Itis with dinner that a man 
will take wine, whereas a man who rushes into a 
refreshment room will get a glass of beer. I 
3364. Then wine is growing more as a bever- ’ 
age, accompanying food, than as a beverage taken 4 
by itself ?—Yes. an 
' 3365. With regard to the complaints we hear 
made of public-house port, and so forth, do you 
think it is a reasonable explanation of the alleged | 
inferiority of that wine, that it is too new ?—No, © 
I think it is the slow consumption, as I instanced ~ 
just now to the Committee ; owing to the slow 
consumption of the wine, it remains in the cask — 
too long, and becomes flat and unpalatable. : 
3366. It has also been alleged that it is not — 
only unpalatable but that. it is rather deleterious — 
and produces headache; may not that may be from ~ 
the fact that it is too new when it is consumed? — 
—No, I think not; I think it is fancy, attributing ~ 
the cause of the headache to the wine. ; 
3367. You would not admit that there was any — 
serious amount of doctoring of the wine in a — 
public-house ?—I am sure that it does not exist. _ 
There is one thing which I should wish to cor-_ 
rect, about which, I fear, a wrong impression) 


Nothampton asked about Malaga being added to — 
whisky, and whether three gallons could not be — 
added to a hogshead ; I say thatit wouldalmost be — 
animpossibility. A merchant would not be likely ‘ 
to add three gallons of Malaga to whisky because it 
would interfere with the hydrometer. The re- — 
venue supervision is very keen over the merchant — 
and the distiller, and the chance of a discovery 

is so great that that alone would almost prevent — 
its being added to any great extent. We _ 
have to account to the Inland Revenue officer 

for every gallon of spirit that comes into our place — 
and every gallon that goes out of it; if the Excise — 
officer likes he may take any particular date, and ~ 
he may say, ‘You have had in during this time 

so many hundred gallons of spirit, and you haye 
sent out so much; your stock was so much to — 
begin with ; prove to me what you have done, 
and how it is you have got over or under the © 
quantity.” 


Mr. Phipps. 


3368. What, in your opinion, would be a rea- 4 
sonable quantity of Malaga wine to mix with 
whisky ?— One gallon to a hogshead. _ 
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Mr. Wi1L.1Am Forster, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


3369. You are Agent General for New South 
Wales, are you not ?—I am. 
| 3370. You have got a large production of wine 
_ there, have ycu not ?—A very large production 
indeed. Irather think larger than any of the 
_ neighbouring Colenies; we have been producing 
for a much longer time. 
3371. Are those wines of very various kinds? 
_—A very great variety indeed. 
_ 3372. You have, I think, been occupied re- 
' cently with the question of the alcoholic strength 
of those New South Wales wines ?—Yes, I was 
' Colonial Treasurer when an examination was in- 
stituted by the Government into the fact of 
whether wines could be made (which was then 
denied) having a per-centage of alcohol above 
25 degrees or 26 degrees. Jt was denied at that 
time, and it has been ascertained since by this 
examination, that they were made to a standard 
of 30 degrees; and we believe, in the Colony, that 
they are made to a strength of 33 degrees; it 
was denied that this could be the case. 

3373. Who denied it ?—I heard a doctor, who 
made a speech in London, deny it as a scientific 
fact ; but since then we have determined it by 
sending an inspector of distilleries to all the 
wine-making countries near Albury, and he gave 
his report, which established the fact that it 
could be done and was done, that wine was made 
‘with what is called natural alcohol, above the 
strength that was then supposed by scientific 
people to be the practical difference, in fact, 
between strong and light wine, | 

3374. Was his examination made in 1875 ?— 

_ It was made in 1875 by Mr. Lumsden; he was 
an inspector of distilleries, and he was commis- 
sioned to inquire into the matter. 

3375. What is the cost per butt of your New 
South Wales wines, as an average ?—Pretty 
good wines are sold in the Colony at 12. a 
gallon. 

3376. Is that a wine that is fit for exporta- 
tion?—That wine would be fit for exportation. 
There is a very large quantity of light wines 
which I do not think would bear the transit. 
But Iam speaking of a low-priced wine. The 
price runs up to much higher than that; but you 
can get a very good wine at that price. When 
I say 1/. a gallon, I mean that it would be about 
25s. a dozen; for from 20s. to 25s. a dozen, 

you may get a very fair wine indeed. 

3377. Do you export.any_of your wines now 
to any other country except England ?—There is 
very little exported except to the neighbouring 
colonies ; we do not. export much from New 
South Wales. This fact may show that there is 
a very large local consumption, for I went to a 
large manufacturer’s place where there was an 
enormous collection of wine, a large building 
with wines of all kinds, and he said that the 
demand for local sale was so great, that he had 
hardly any older than three years. 

3378. Do you know what the amount of wine 
is that is produced in the country ?—I could not 

say, but I should be very glad to supply that in- 
formation if I can get it. 

3378." Is there a strong feeling in New South 
Wales that the Colony is unfairly treated here? 
—There is a strong feeling among wine makers, 


and among people who discuss political ques- 
0.82. 


Chairman—continued. 


tions, generally, that impression prevails; but I 
cannot say that it is so with the working-men, or 
that they care much about it. 

3379. Is this wine-producing interest a power- 
ful interest in New South Wales?—It is so. far 
powerful that the argument affects what is called 
the party who are in favour of protection. There 
is a very large and very strong party in favour 
of protection there in the large towns, and in the 
present Legislative Assembly there is a con- 
siderable party in favour of protection; and this 
argument is always used by those who advocate 
protection, as a proof that Great Britain does 
not carry out free trade, practically, although, in 
theory, we admit that it is carried out in the 
tariff, 

3380. Do you consider if the wine duties were 
reduced so that the Australian wine would be as 
regards duty more easy of access into. this 
country, that would operate to any extent against 
the party that is disposed to put our English 
goods under heavy duties?—That is to say, if 
colonial wines were admitted under a lower duty, 
that that would affect the country; it would 
affect it as one question affects another always in 
politics by lessening the strength of the argument 
the other way; but I cannot say that there is any 
very large class that cares at all about it. I do not 
think the working people care about wine at all, 
or very little. 

3381. The power of producing wine is prac- 
tically almost unlimited in New South Wales; 
you might produce an enormous amount ?—I 
think to any extent; it is limited, of course, by 
the profit. There are not many people whom the 
manufacture of wine pays, it is very rarely that 
it pays anyone. 

3382, Has there been any attempt to export 
that wine to other markets than the English 
market ?—No, I should say not, excepting the 
neighbouring colonies. 

3383. What would you consider to be the 
modification of the duty which would satisfy the 
wine growers of New South Wales ?—We have 
been led to expect that there was a probability 
that you would admit wine, say having an alco- 
holic standard of 28 or 29 per cent., at the 1s. 
duty ; and I suppose we should consider that a 
great improvement at any rate. 

3384. Although you say that your wines 
generally range up to 30 degrees ?—Generally, 
a number of them range 30 degrees, and they go 
up as high as 33 degrees we find. é 


Mr. Talbot. 


3385. You said, in reply to the honourable 
Chairman, that m New South Walex the working 
people care very little about wine?—I do not 
think that they do care very much about it, but 
that is merely my own personal impression; I 
am not sure that other people would share it. 

3386. Do you mean that they care very little 
for it as an article of consumption, or care very 
little about the wine duty?—I do not think that 
the colonial wines are consumed much by work- 
ing men. 

3387. Therefore if the consumption is so insig- 
nificant, one would think that they did not care 
about the wine duty ?—I think they care for it 
on the ground of principle; they are a very in- 
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Mr. Talbot—continued. 


telligent body, and the part they take in politics 
is so much greater than it is in England, that the 
argument would be used by any one who was 
advocating protection, that practically we suffer 
by what is called free-trade. 


3388. It would rather be that you suffer by the . 


exception to free-trade ?—Practically we always 
understood free-trade to prevail in Great Britain 
more than anywhere else, and this tariff has been 
defended as not favouring any particular nation ; 
but we say that it practically creates a difference, 
because it shuts out the bulk of our wines, 
whereas it is understood to admit those of other 
countries. 

3389. You mean that if the duty was 
lowered to 1s. all round, it would be considered 
a more complete exemplification of free-trade ?— 
I think it would lead to the importation of 
colonial wine to Great Britain, which scarcely 
takes place at all now. 

3390. And would satisfy the feelings of your 
colonists?— I think for the time being they would 
be very well pleased. I think every step of that 
kind involves the expectation of something more 
at some other time. 

3391. What they would like, of course, would 
be absolute freedom of the wines from duty alto- 
gether ?—I cannot but suppose they would ; in 
saying that I have no doubt that I represent the 
opinion of a good many. What the wine growers 
would like would be, that without any distinction 
you should admit pure wines, as pure wines, if it 
were possible to ascertain the difference, but I 
admit that there is very great difficulty in doing 
that. 

3392. You said that the working people care 
very little about wine, because they do not consume 
it ?—I think working men do not consume it very 
largely at all. There has been an attempt made 
to encourage them to drink wine in preference to 
other things, by granting a cheaper license for the 
sale of wine as distinguished from a license to 
sell spirits. 

3393. Is there any excise duty on wine ?—No, 
we have no excise on wine. 

3394, Then .wine is not hampered by any 
domestic duty in the Colony ?—No, nothing, of 
the kind; so much so even that people who make 
wine can sell their own spirits under certain in- 
spection. 

3395. Have you an excise duty on spirits ?— 
There is a duty on spirits. 

3396. I suppose the common kinds of wine are 
very cheap in New South Wales ?—No, I cannot 
say that they are; I do not think that good 
colonial wine is cheap. 

3397. But the common sorts of wine are cheap, 
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are they not ?—I cannot say they are, because I 
think the inferior wines are used for manufae- 
turing some sort of mixture; I do not know what 
it is, but they do not consume the inferior wine 
as a drink. 4 
3398. If there was a real demand for what yor 
may call the inferior classes of Australian “wine, 
they could be produced at a very low cost. I sup- 
pose ?—I do not think that any wine could B 
produced in Australia at a low price. is 
3399. But it is the natural growth of the 
country, is it not?— Yes itis, but it does not pay 
the difficulty that interferes with wine growiu; 
is the price of labour, which is always a difficulty 
in the case of every product. . 


3400. Comparing it with other drinks, what is 
its relative cost?—I think as a rule that it is 
dearer than the beer which they make in the 
Colony, and it is dearer also than a good deal of 
the imported wine. : 

3401. Why should it be dearer than beer ?— 
It is dearer than the beer they make in the 
Colony, I suppose, because they make beer in 
peculiar ways. We do not any of us, except 
the makers, quite understand what our colonial 


beer is made of. Hh) 

3402. Do you_grow hops in the colony ?— 
The hep is~hardly grown at all in the colony; 
they are always imported. They used to be 
grown a long time ago, but it has been left 
off. ae 


3403. Then your experience would not be 


that the Anglo-Saxon race would be inclined 


drink this light. wine very much?—I do not 
know much of the working people. I do not 
think many of the working people do; but 
among the working people there are a great 
many who have emigrated from England, where 
they have acquired a taste for beer. 


Mr. Forster. { 


3404. When you say that you consider that 
according to the principles of free trade in Eng- 
land, the duty ought to be reduced to 1s., 
I suppose you mean at the present moment you 
consider the duty contrary to the principles 
of free-trade, because it acts as a differential 
duty in favour of French wine as against your 
wine and Spanish wine?—Yes, it has the effect 
of excluding the bulk, particularly of our export- 
able wines, whereas I have always understood that 
it does not have that effect with France, for in- 
stance. May I add to what I was saying about 
the working men, that I think the consumption 
of wine is increasing among them, butstill I do 
not think itis large. 
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Chairman. 


3405. You are partner in the Firm of Gon- 
zalez & Co. ?—Yes; of Gonzalez, Byass & Co. 
_ 3406. You are probably the largest. shippers 
iof sherry to this country 7—Yes. 

~ 3407. Do you export sherry also to other 
countries ?—To all parts. 

_ 8408. With regard to this country, has there 
been a decrease in the consumption of sherry in 
the last few years ?—There has been a gradual 
decrease since 1873. — Hn 

3409. To what cause do you ascribe that ?— 
Simply from the reason that trade has been 
gradually declining. 

3410. Do you mean the general trade 7—Yes ; 
the general trade all over the world has been 
gradually declining since 1873. : 

3411. You were in business before the altera- 
tion of the wine duties in 1860, were you not ? 
—Yes, I commenced going to Portugal first in 
1836; and I have been engaged in the wine 
business in every branch ever since that time, 
mostly as a shipper. — 
3412, Having had experience of the wine 
trade before 1860, did it increase between 1860 
and 1873 ?—It increased very much indeed after 
1862, after the change in the duties; and it 
went up increasing to 1873. In 1873 we had 
the largest shipment of sherries ever known, I 
believe, but that was caused principally by a 
threatened export duty being placed upon sherries. 
‘There was'a talk of putting an export duty upon 
all wines from Spain, and the consequence was 
that shippers had orders to ship wines to the wine 
ee to supply their stock, to avoid that 

uty. 
7 ‘3413, Your experience is that the change in 
1860 was a change which was advantageous to 
the trade ?— Most certainly. 

_3414, Was not there a great rise in the price 
of sherry before 1873 ?—Yes, some years before. 

3415. What was that due to?—It was due to 
the destruction of the vine and grapes for several 
years; it began in 1851, and 1852, 1853, 1854, 
1855, 1856, and 1857 were all’very bad years 
indeeds a1) : 

_ 3416. Was it in consequence of that that you 
tried to introduce wines from other districts than 
0,825 2 = ’ Z 
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the old sherry districts? There were wines 
brought in from other districts and shipped; there 
were not so many brought into Jerez, but many 
more were brought and shipped from the Bay 
of Cadiz. 

3417. And those wines came into consumption 
in this country ?—Yes. . 

3418. And those were wines of cheap quality ? 
—Yes, of very cheap quality. 

3419. And that has been going on of late years? 
—lt has been going on largely since the railways 
were made. ? 

_ 3420., Even although the oidium has been got 
the better of ?—The oidium has been got the 
better of there. 

3421. Then we may say that there is a class 
of wines which comes into this country, and is in 
consumption in this country now, which before 
1860 was not in consumption ?—Yes, in large 
quantities, and there is a very much larger 
quantity to come, if it could be brought in at 
fair duty. 

3422. You mean that there is a very large area 
that could produce wine; to what part of Spain 
are you now alluding ?—The Jerez district of fine 
wines comprises from about 16,000. to 20,000 
butts of wine a year; those I should classify as 
fine wines. Then the San Lucar district, which 
is also very good wine indeed, comprises from 
8,000 to 10,000 butts. Then we have the Seville, 
the Moguer, the Cordova, and the Montilla dis- 
tricts of wines, all good, and very cheap; and 
they can be brought to Cadiz Bay and shipped 
now for avery small sum. To show you the 
difference, my house purchased many years ago 
of the then Duke of Medina Coeli’s estate, cel- 
lars, and stock of wines, fine Montillas; they 
bought the estates also, and commenced a con- 
siderable business there ; at that time the ex- 
pense of bringing one of those butts of wine 
from Montilla to Jerez was rather more than 8/.; 
now you can bring it down to Cadiz Bay for less 
than 27. , 

3423. Are there railways now in construction 
there, which will open up areas of production ?— 
Yes, there are railways made, so that you can 
bring it from almost any part of Spain. 

3424, And 
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Chairman—continued. 

3424, And there are railways now in contem- 
plation, are there not ?—Yes, there are some more 
in contemplation. eae 

"3425. Are you of opinion that there would be 
considerable additional facilities for exportation 
from Spain, of the wines that could be brought 
to this country ?—Yes, very largely. 

- 3496. There was one qualification with regard 
to your answer. Yon said that it would depend 
upon the rate of duty; what would you consider 
to be the rate of duty which would facilitate the 
exportation of those wines from Spain to this 
country?—I think that Spain and Portugal 
especially, and also all our colonies, should be 
put on the same footing as France; that wine in 
Spain is wine, although it has a certain portion 
of spirit added to it for its preservation when it 
is shipped to a foreign country. 

3427. Do you hold that there is no wine made 
that can bear exportation without the addition of 
spirit? No. I say that the largest propertion 
of white wines from Spain require a certain 
quantity of spirit to enable it to be shipped to 
this country, and to all over the world it requires 
to be treated in the same way; but the cheap 
class of wines require a larger proportion of 
spirit than the fine wines, for this reason, that 
they are younger; they are from 18 months to 
3 years or 4 years old, and will require a larger 


_ quantity of spirit simply to preserve them. 


3428. Do you say that there is any wine that 
can be exported without the addition of spirit ? 
—We make one wine which is safe to ship with- 
out a drop of spirit ever being added to it, and 
that comes in under 26 degrees, but it is only one 


wine, and it is the very finest quality of Fino, 


and it is so expensive that you cannot consider 
it a mercantile wine; it is a fancy wine. 

3429. According to your opinion, I suppose 
the freedom from spirit would not make the wine 
cheap, as you say that this wine to which no 
drop of spirit is added is a most expensive wine ? 
—Yes. 

3430. And do you maintain that a Spanish 
wine to be absolutely natural, and capable of 
exportation, would be an expensive wine ?— 
This wine is an expensive wine ; it is 901. a butt. 

3431. Would you draw an inference from that, 
that you could not export to this country natural 
wines from Spain cheaper ?—We have succeeded 
in shipping, I daresay, as much as 10 butts in one 
year, 2 butts to one and 2 butts to another, of very 
cheap wine, say 202. a butt, and I remember in 
one case we shipped 6 butts in one ship to three 
different houses. One house got that wine in 
under 26 degrees; another got in,one butt; and 
the other three butts remained for a long time 
over 26 degrees, and, I think, one or two we got 
rid of simply because they were of no use, and 
those were wines worth 201. They were under 
25 degrees when they were shipped from Spain; 
but they had increased in strength on the voyage, 
and they were over 26 degrees when they 
arrived here. 

3432. I suppose under the present rate of duty 
which makes a difference of 150 per cent. be- 
tween 26 degrees and everything above 26 
degrees, you hardly try to minimise the alcoholiza- 
tion to the utmost possible extent, because it is 
difficult to bring it absolutely under 26 degrees? 
—We cannot possibly bring it under 26 degrees, 
but we minimize the quantity of alcohol that we 
put into wines, for the simple reason that if you 
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Mi _ Chairman—continued. = 
put in above a certain amount of spirit you ~ 
damage the wine. Our only object in putting in ~ 
a quantity of spirit is for the preservation of the © 
wine and to do it good, but anything beyond ~ 
that it tells against us. q 

3433. What ‘would you consider to be the © 
alcoholic strength at which the bulk of the ~ 
Spanish wines could be brought in?—The better ~ 
class of sherries could come in under 36 degrees, > 
the cheaper class not under 38 degrees. We — 
can ship some even at 34 degrees, 35 degrees, 
and 36 degrees, we did so last year; but taking 
the bulk of the cheaper class of wines, [ am 
speaking of the very cheap wines, 12 /., 147, and 
162. a butt, of which a, good many are shipped 
to this country, they cannot possibly come in 
under 38 degrees, because they are very young — 
wines, and require spirit to keep them. 

3434. What are the other countries to which — 
you export largely ?—I have got a list, received ~ 
the other day, for 900 butts of wine to ship this 
month to England, the United States, Canada, 
South America, Australia, Copenhagen, France, 
in fact almost every country. Z 

3435. In the United States you have an ad — 
valorem duty, have you not ?—Yes. — f | 

3436. How do you find that work ?—It creates | 
a great deal of disagreement, and it is the most _ 
unsatisfactory thing possible. Their great en- — 
deavour is to get in a cheap wine that will come — 
in at. their low duty, and then they have to make 
out invoices for so many gallons of wine, and 
charge so much for the cask and so much for 
expenses. It is a sort of attempt to do the 
Government, which I think most unsatisfactory. 

3437. But practically, then, if you had an ad — 
valorem duty, all highly alcoholized wines would — 
be those that would pay the least duty, because — 
you say they have the. least value ?—Yes, they 
have the least value, certainly. | 

3438. Do you export at all to Holland and ~ 
Sweden ?—Yes. a) 

3439. Then you know that in Sweden and 
Holland there is an alcoholic strength of 37 de- 
grees ?—Yes. 

3440. Do you find any difficulty about export- 
ing your wines to Holland ?+-No, we ship wines _ 
to them; in one year we shipped 500 butts to — 
one house in Sweden, and there was no difficulty 
at all; but they were wines of a very cheap class, — 
and wines that it was very difficult to ship under 
those circumstances. 

3441. I thought you said at first that there 
was no difficulty with Sweden and Holland ?— 
We have not-any great difficulty with the ma-_ 
jority of wines that we ship, but with some very — 
cheap wines there was a difficulty. I am not 
working the business out at Jerez, but to the best 
of my belief there was a difficulty in shipping the 
very cheapest quality of wines under 37 degrees. 

3442, Are you in the habit of sending wine to 
those countries ?—Yes; and we do not hear of 
those difficulties very much. 

3443,/ That was an exceptional case ?—Yes. 

3444. Do you approve of an alcoholic test in 
principle ?—I object to it myself; I think that 
it has worked so far very well, but I object to 
the alcoholic test; I do not think that wines 
ought to be admitted above a certain strength, 
but I am quite certain of this, that wines may be 
admitted uhder 42 degrees without interfermg 


_in the slightest degree with the manufacture of 


spirits in this country. 
3445. Have. 
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Chairman—continued. 

- 3445. Have you looked at a return from the 
‘Custom House, giving the details of the alcoholic 
strength, the quantities, and so on, of the wines 
_ imported into this country ?—Yes, I have seen it. 
i 3446. You see that, after 38 degrees, they fall 
off ?—Yes; I do not believe that any wine is 
brought to this country for the purpose of dis- 

 tillation, simply because it would not pay. 
3447. Would you consider 38 degrees a suffi- 
_ cient figure to admit your wines?—Yes, I think so. 
3448. What kind of duty would you propose, 
~ auniform duty ora graduated one ?—I should 
advocate the equalisation of the duty for all wines 
under 38 degrees, whether it is 1s. or 1s, 6d.; 
I do not suppose you can make it 1s. 6d. now, 
but if 1s. 6d. had been put upon all wines in 
1862, you would never have heard any more of 

“it, and they would have been all satisfied. 

3449. But the question is this, what 1s the 
duty that will stimulate trade, and that will © 
bring wines into the largest possible consump- 
tion, and that will safeguard the revenue against 
ultimate loss ; the question is not merely whether 

it is to be a uniform rate, but also at what figure 
that uniform rate is to be ?—My belief is, that a 
uniform rate of 1s. would be the best; I say 
1s., because I do not see how you are to raise | 
the majority of the French wines to 1s. 6d. 
: 3450. There is another consideration; what 
do you say is the lowest aleoholic strength of any 
- Spanish wines that will stand exportation to this 
country ?—I should fancy that they will not 
keep at all much under 32 degrees. 

3451. Not the common cheap wines?—I do 
not think so. ie Keen : 

' 3452. What would be the cost price of that 

wine ?—That white wine might be bought there 
from 121. to 141. per butt, containing two hogs- 
heads; that would he 64,7 l., or 8 /. per hogshead 
free on board. : 

3452. There has been a suggestion made to 
the Committee that you might admit under the 

- double test of value and of alcoholic strength certain 
low-class French wines at a lower duty; do you 
think there would be any objection to that ?—I _ 
think that the French would make a very great 
objection to the reduction of the duty on Spanish, 

Portuguese, and other country wines. 

3454. What I wished to draw your attention 
to was, that there is a proposal to admit at the 
double test of money value and alcoholic strength, _ 
certain low-class French wines of low alcoholic 
strength at a reduced duty ; do you see any ob- 

jection to that ?—I do not see any objection to it. 
+3455. You do not see that that. would at all 
open the door to fraud?— That depends en- 


1 


_ tarely upon what value you put upon the wines, 


I suppose it must be very low. 
3456. Say 4/.?—I think it ought to be lower. 

3457. What figure would you put it at?— 
will tell you ; while I was travelling in the south 
of Spain with my partner, Mr. Gonzalez, the 
other day, a gentleman was in the carriage who 
came from Valencia; he was a very intelligent 
man, and we had a long conversation about the 
trade of Valencia, and he told us that one house 
at Valencia last year had shipped 50,000 butts 
(a butt is 108 gallons) of red wine from Valencia 
to the north of France, and it was landed in 
Havre, and, I believe, in Boulogne, and that the 
wine cost free on board about 6 /. a butt, that is 
~ equal to about 27. 10s. per French hogshead of 
48 gallons. 
Baty O.8e. 4% 
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3458. Is that a wine which is of a claret cha- 
racter ?—That is a wine which goes into con- 
sumption in France, and is mixed with the com- 
mon green wines of the country. 

3459. The wine-growing provinces of France 
are not in the north, are they ?—There is wine 
grown in the north’ as well as in the south, 
although not so largely, but there is a consider- 
able quantity. 

3460. Not in any of the districts of Boulogne 
or Havre ?—No, but those wines are brought to 
the north for consumption, and they want wine. 
I say that one house alone shipped 50,000 butts 
to the north of France, and there was a great 
deal more, but I am speaking of one house. I 
doubted the thing so much that I asked the name 
of the house. 

3461. If that wine is of that low money value, 
you think that it might compete with the low- 
priced French wines?—Yes, and I think that 
that wine, with the common wines of France, 
may be introduced into this country at 4d. a 
gallon duty. 

3462. I thought you said that there was no 
Spanish wine which could be introduced into 
this country under 32 degrees ?—I was speaking 
then of white wines. If you remember we were 
talking of Jerez white wines, sherries. I have 
not the same experience with the red wines of 
Spain, and it was only on this particular occasion 
that I became acquainted with this large ship- 
ment of red wines to the north of France. 

3463. Do you consider that those Spanish 
wines, or any of them, have any degree of 
strength approaching to 17 degrees ?—I cannot 
tell you. I think that they may be of such a 
strength that if blended with some of the very 
common low French wines you may gradually 
reduce them to 17 degrees or 18 degrees. ~ 

3464. That is after blending ?—Yes, and that 
is what they would do if shipped to this country. 


3465. The question would be whether it could 
be introduced at that low alcoholic strength and 
that low money value, but you do not see any 
difficulty in the operation?—I do not. 

3466. You are, of course, well conversant with 
the feeling of Spain ; have these wine duties pro- 
duced’ much irritation in that country ?—They 

ave. 

3467. What is the ground which is alleged 
against these wine duties ?—They consider that 
they have not been fairly treated; that they 


- ought to be put on the same footing’ as France ; 


Mr ete 
Houldsworth, ah 


that their wines are wines, although they are al- | 


coholised, and ought to come in on the same terms 
as the French wines; they object to the alcoholic 
test. 

3468. The Spanish Government, at the present 


moment, are imposing differential duties on goods. 


of English origin, are they not ?— Yes. 

3469.' From your long experience of Spain, 
would you say that those differential duties have. 
had the result of driving out any of our trade 
from Spain ?—There is not the-slightest doubt 
about it. 

3470, Could you give us any instances?—I 
cannot. 

3471. But you have no-sort of hesitation in 
saying, from your own observation, that the 
English trade has suffered in Spain from differ- 
ential duties ?--I have not the slightest hesitation 
in saying so. 
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ential duties ?— No doubt of it. 

3473. When you speak about no doubt about 
it, is that simply that you have gathered your 
impression from the classes that are directly in- 
terested in the existing wine trade, or from your 
knowledge of Spain generally and largely ?— 
Partly from my partner, Mr. Gonzalez, having 
seen the Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs last 
year, and had a long conversation with him upon 
this particular subject. 

3474, But ministers change rather often in 
Spain, do they not?Yes, I know that they 
change often, but I think that the majority of 
the men who become ministers in Spain will do 
all they can for the benefit of the country. 

3475. There is a large manufacturing interest 
in Spain, is there not, which rather tries to keep 
up these differential duties ?—I believe there is. 

3476. But you do not think that that would be 
strong enough to prevent a modification of the 
duties ?— No.’ 

3477. Have you any experience whether it is 
true that in consequence of these differential 
duties there is a circuitous trade from England, 
wid France, to Spain ?—I have heard of it, but if 
do not know ot it personally. — 


Mr. Bazier. 


3478. You have yourself, as I understand you, 
no objection at all to admitting wines under 17 
degrees, and below a certain price at +d. duty ? 
—wNo. 

3479. But although you hold that opinion, do 


‘not you think that Spain and Portugal would 


still consider themselves aggrieved if such an 
arrangement were made ?—I do not think so. 

3480. You are decidedly of opinion that there 
would beno practical grievance ?—J do not think so. 

3481. Would the feeling of injustice not re- 
main at all in the mind of Spain?—I do not 
think so at all. 

3482. You stated in one of your answers to the 
Chairman, that Spain and Portugal do not con- 
sider themselves fairly treated by this differential 
duty, but a 4d. duty as against 1 s. duty would 
still be a differential duty ?—But it comes in for 
a class of wine of which there would be a very 
small quantity that would come into this country 
from France. 

3483. Have you any doubt in your own mind 
that if the wine duties were reduced in this 
country to 1s., there would be an immediate re- 
duction of the Spanish tariff?—I feel certain 
of it. 

3484, Do you think that that is the opinion of 
the politicians in Spain, so far as you know their 
mind ?—I fancy so to the best of my knowledge. 
My partner, Mr. Gonzalez, was a Deputy or a 
Member of Parliament there, and I induced him 
to accept the position and go to Parliament for 
the purpose of working the wine duties question, 
and to get-all the information he possibly could 
during the Session last year. 

3485. Do you think that it ought to be set 
about by way of a treaty ?—I do. 

3486. And that we should propose to reduce 


_ the duties on wine into this country to 1 s., pro- 


vided that they give us certain corresponding 
advantages in their duties upon our manutactured 
&oods ?—Yes, I do think so. 
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Mr. Baxter—continued. 
3487. There is a great demand in Spain andin 


Spanish speaking countries, is there not, for British 
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manufactures ?— Yes, there is. bk oe 


3488. Textile as well as mineral productions ? 


—Yes. . 

3489. Do you think that if the duty. were re- 
duced to 1s, there would be a very large in- 
crease in the exportation of wines from Spain ?— 
I think there would he. We are quite prepared 
to do double the business we are doing now, and 
we are doing the largest business in Jerez. 

3490. If the duty were reduced to 1s., you 
would make arrangements to do a very much 
larger business than you do at present ?— We are 
prepared to do it now at a day’s notice. 


Sir Joseph “M‘Kenna. 


3491. We have had some evidence given to us 
here by one or two gentlemen with respect to the 
class of people who consume sherries in this 
country, and one gentleman said that he had good 
grounds for saying that about half the quantity 
of sherry that was imported into this country was 
consumed in the bars of drinking shops; can you 
give us any information about that ?—I cannot 
give you any information upon that score. 

3492. You cannot say whether that is true or 
not ?—I. cannot, ~~" 

3493. Another gentleman said that he thought 


it was a very small half, and he said that, roughly _ 


speaking, it might be a fourth ; would that be 
your view?—I should say that he was more 
correct ; I am judging from the houses to whom 
we sell our wine, because we sell only to the 
trade, to wine merchants, and there are other 
large houses besides ourselves who do the same ; 
we do not sell to the houses who supply only 
bars. 

3494. Leaving out exceptional cases like that 
very fine wine of which you spoke, with a strength 
of 26 degrees natural wine, but speaking com- 
mercially, what are the limits, of price, passing 
from the lowest to the highest, per butt of the 
wines that you ordinarily deal in ?—Of course 
the largest proportion of that 80,000 butts of 
wine in a year must be of the cheaper class. 

3495. IL am not now asking you the propor- 
tions, and I do not want an extreme case like 


that wine which is brought in at something like 


30s. a gallon, of which you have spoken, but 
what is the range of price of that which is com- 
mercially dealt with on a large scale ?—I should 
put down the average at something like 251. a 
butt; the average would be higher for the whole 
consumption. 

3496. The highest price would be about 


what?—I sold some wine only the day before 


yesterday at 1501. a butt, and I have sold some 
at 1121., 1002, 802. 702., 607. 40 /., and as low 
as 22 1. this month. 

3497. What would be the range of price which 
would command the largest consumption ?—It is 
rather a difficult question for me to answer. 

3498. [only want it within reasonable bounds? 
—On the account sales from London in March, 
which arrived in Jerez whilst I was there, I was 
very much surprised to see that the average was 
511 15s. per butt. I cannot speak of what 
other houses are doing, but I must tell you this, 
that that was for the home consumption, that is to 
say, for consumption in England, and from our 
stock in London which we are obliged to keep, 
but we do ship a large quantity of wines to, other 

- parts 


Sir Joseph M‘Kenna—continued. 


| ; parts of England, which would reduce this aver- 
| gee in the month. 
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% _ 3499. What do you think you could reduce it 
 to?—I should say that, in the month, I might 
__ have reduced it to 38 /. or 40/. 


3500. The object of my question is to see how 


_ far sherry is popularly consumed as a stimulant. 


it might be. 


+4, 


- Ido not imagine, and you would hardly be of 


opinion, that the high-priced wines are taken in 
the same way that people take brandy or brandy- 


 ‘and-water ?—No. 


3501. But the lower-class wines, I imagine, if 
they were at a good strength, would be so taken? 


—I do not know. I do not think that a man 


who wanted to get a very strong spirituous drink 
would go to wine at all; he would drink ordinary 
spirits: whisky, or brandy, or gin, or whatever 


Mr. Jacob Bright. 

3502. I think you said that the importation of 
sherry had very much declined since the year 
1872; could you say to what extent that decline 
has taken place ?—In 1873 there were shipped, 
98,924 butts; in 1874 there were 65,364 butts ; 
in 1875, 60,931 butts; in 1876, 61,614 butts; 
and in 1877, 60,056 butts. 

3503. Then the most marked decline took 
place from 1873 to 1874?—Yes, but for this 
reason, there wasa large quantity of wine shipped 
in 1873, which would have come in the year 
after, but which was shipped in order to save the 


_ export duty which was threatened. 


3504. I understood you to say that the decline 
in the exportation had arisen from the fact that 
trade had been depressed ?—Yes, that is my 
view. 

3505. The main decline appears to have arisen 
from other circumstances ?—No, I think the drop 
from 98,900 to 65,000 was a very large amount 
between 1873 and 1874. . 

3506. But you do not suppose that the drop 
arose from the depression in trade ?—No; a part 
of that drop was from the quantity of wine 
shipped in 1873 which ought to have come in 
in 1874. 

3507. Was there any particular depression of 
trade in 1873 ?—No, it commenced afterwards ; 
at that time the stocks were large; I may say 
that in 1872, the shipments were 84,741 butts. 


Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna. 

3508. ‘Then the average of the next two years 
would be exactly 83,000, so that that would show’ 
that the normal condition of the three years was 
about 83,000 to 84,000, and that the drop was 
from 83,000, the average, to 60,000 ?—Yes. 


Mr. Jacob Bright. : 


_ 3509. Does it appear to you that there is still 
a decline going on at the present time ?—Yes, 
there is‘a decline of everything in the shape of 
luxury, and almost, in some cases, of what are 
ealled necessaries. 


Mr. Whitweil. 


3510. You gave us the price of the transit of 
a butt of wine down to the port; what is the 
distance which that cost of transit covered ?— 
Over 90 miles. z 
| 3611. What was the weight of the butt of 
wine which was charged 2/. for carrying it 
Pe ae miles ?—Half a ton. 

682. 
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3512. Although that might appear a large 
cost in this country, was it a small one in Spain? 
—Yes. 

3513. Would not it be possible by a consi- 
derable increase of trade to reduce the cost of 
carriage ?— Yes, I have no doubt of it. 

3514. Is it all railway carriage ?—Yes, all 
railway carriage now. 

3515. Is wine exceptionally charged on the 
railway ?—No; before the railways were made 
we could only bring two butts of wine in a cart 
with three mules. 

3516. But I am speaking for the future; do 
you think that, with an increase’ of trade, and the 
export of wine from that district, the cost of 
production would be diminished as well as the 
cost of transit ?—I think it may be so to a certain 
extent; it depends upon the working of the 
railway. 

3517. Where is that best wine which was 
sold for 902. per butt made ?—That is made 
in the Jerez district; it is selected from the 
Macharnudo district of Jerez. 

3518. Is there much wine produced in the 
north and east of Spain ?—I do not know. 

3519. You know nothing as to the exportation 
of that wine to France ?—No, I do not, 

2520. You are not aware, perhaps, that in 
three months the cheap wines of Spain went to 
France to the extent of 4,488,000 gallons, as 
against 549,000 gallons to this country ?—Yes, I 
know that that is so; [ have lately read it. 

3521. In fact, that shows that the Spaniards 
are bound to send their cheap wines into France 
rather than to England ?—Yes, there is no doubt 
of it. 

3522. Although France is a wine-growing 
country ?—Yes. [ think it is only when they 
get short crops in France that they take so much 
wine from Spain. 

3523. Do you know anything of the Sicilian 
wines ’—I do not. 


Mr. Palmer. 


3524. Do you know the strength of the 
Spanish wines that are sent to France ?—I know 
that the strength of the wines that were sent 
to France was under 25 degrees. 

3525. They are sent principally, are they not, 
to the north cf France ?—I1 cannot tell you; I 
did not ask the question, and I am sorry I did 
not do so. 

3526. Is there much sent to the south of 
France ?—There is a very considerable quantity 
sent to Bordeaux. 

3527. Is that for mixing purposes, or what ?— 
I fancy it is for mixing; 1 cannot speak from 
experience. 

3528. What is the import duty on wine into 
France ?—It is 54.d., I think ; I fancy so. 

3529. You said that wine changed in its alco- 
holic strength and became stronger; that when 
it left the port of export it was 26 degrees or 25 
degrees, but when it arrived here some of it was 


26 degrees, and some upwards; how do you ac- © 


count for that increase ?—I consider it is from 
the continual movement on board the steamer, 
which creates fermentation, which generates alco- 
hol, and causes the loss of a certain portion of 
the water in the wine. 

3530. You think that the strength of 26 de- 
grees is a very unsatisfactory one for the Spanish 
trade ?—It is impossible. 


aro 3531. Are 
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| Mr. Palmer—continued. 
8531. Are you satisfied that 38 degrees would 


include all the wines that are manfactured at that 


strength ?—All the merchantable wines of Spain 
ought to come in under 38 degrees, and a great 
many more might come in under that. 

3532. You say that there is a strong feeling of 
irritation in Spain against the Government of 
this country with reference to the wine duties; 
does that pervade all through Spain ?—I cannot 
answer that question. [can only speak from the 
number of Spanish gentlemen that I have seen 
and talked to on the subject. 

3533. I suppose from the wine-growing dis- 
tricts?—Yes; and I have met Spanish gentle- 
men alsoin the south. The majority of men who 

‘do not know how to invest their money, put it 
into wine, and they usually have vineyards. 
In Spain and the wine-growing countries, it is 
just the same as it 1s here in Devonshire, where 
every man grows apples. 

3534. Your opinion is that there would bea 
very large increase of trade between this country 
and Spain if the wine duties were diminished ? 
—I have not the slightest doubt of that in my 
own mind. 


Mr. Samuelson. 
3535. Did the figures that you gave of - the 


exports of wine apply only to Jerez, or did they 
include other ports?—They included Jerez and 


_ Port St. Mary. 


3536. And San Lucar also ?—I do not think it 
takes in all San Lucar. 5 

3537. Is the exportation from San Lucar 
large ?—No, not so large ; the greater quantity 
of the wine is from Jerez at present. 

3538. Montilla wines, | think you say, come 
from Jerez also ?—Yes. Wei 

3539. Since when have they come from Jerez? 
—They have come there since the railways were 
made. A great number of the Montilla district 
white wines consumed in the country went down 
to Malaga, and were shipped there. 

' 3540. Is there any large export from Malaga 
now ?—I believe so, but I cannot speak personally 
of my own knowledge. ~ 

3541. Do you believe it to be an increasing 
trade ?— Yes. ie pho 

3542. Whilst the export from Jerez has fallen 
off, the export from Malaga is increasing ?—No; 
I think that the trade has increased there quite 
as much as it has in other parts of Spain; but I 
do not think it is increasing at the present time, 
because the trade all over the world is about the 
same, I find. 

3543. Do you know anything of the railway 
rate from the Montilla district to Malaga?—I 
do not. 

3544. Do you think it is lower than to Jerez? 
—lIt is a shorter distance. 

3545. Then it would be cheaper to ship at 
Malaga than at Jerez?—Yes. ~ vas ; 

3546. That, of course, would have a.tendency 
to direct the shippers to Malaga rather than 
to Jerez?—I do not think so, because where 
we have to ship wines, it is necessary to have an 
establishment to prepare the wine; that is to 
say, to clarify it, and to make it merchantable at 
once, so that it shall-be fit to drink as soon as it 
arrives. Without you have that establishment, 
you cannot do the thing properly. It is more 
convenient for us to bring the wines to our 
establishment at Jerez or Port St. Mary, than 


to send it to Malaga. 
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Mr. Samuelson—continued. | 


If we shipped the wines 
of those districts from Malaga, it would be 


a 


necessary to make establishments there, and that — 


rs 


would be expensive. 


3547. Is it usual to mix the Montilla wine 


with the wine of the Jerez district ?— With the 
common wines only. ‘There are a great variety 


of wines; it would take an endlessly long story to. 


tell, to mention them all; but if you will allow 
me, I will put in a part of a ietter which my 
partner, Mr. Gonzalez, wrote to the Minister for 


Foreign Affairs in Madrid last year on the 


subject of the wine duties. It will give you 
some idea of how the wines are made and treated, 
and what quantity of spirit they have, and I 
think it may be useful (delivering in the same. 
See Appendix). ; 


3548. The trade of your house is rather in the 
finer wines, is it not?—-We have a fine wine’ 


trade. bre 

3549. There are other houses, are there not, 
whose trade is larger in the cheap wines ?— 
Yes; but you must understand that we do a 
large business in some cheap wines as well as 


the higher priced; but then we are shipping a 


very large quantity of wine altogether. 


3550. Your experience of the trade in cheap: 


wines is quite suflicient to enable you tojudge as 
to any difficulties that might arise ?— Yes. . 


3551. When you said that you had no difficulty 
in Holland in consequence of the alcoholic limit 


there, was that because you do not ship many — 


cheap wines to Holland?—There are a great many 
cheap wines shipped there, but I knew nothing 
about the strength until only last year. Our 
orders from Holland go direct to Jerez, but last 
year, when I was acting as managing partner of 
the concern at London, a letter came to me: “ Will 
you be so good as to ship so many butts of wine 
under such strength.” 1 immediately referred to 
the strength of Sykes, and said I cannot do it. 


I found, in that instance, that there was a differ-. 


ence from Sykes, I forget what it was, but I 
think that 21 degrees was equal to about 33 or 
34 degrees. ; 
Mr. Whitwell. 


3552. That was Gay-Lussac, I suppose Yes, 


but the order was sent, out to Spain, and it was 


executed, and the wines were delivered, and we 


have had no complaint. 


Mr. Samuelson. 

3553. Have you ever had any complaint ?— 
No. 

3554. Itis in consequence, partly, of that ex- 
perience, that you think that 38 degrees would 
be asafe limit for you to ship for this country ?— 
Yes, I think so, for sherries; I have very great 
doubts about port wine. . 


_ Mr. Palmer. Nie 
3555. Do you deal in port wine?—I have 
been a shipper at Oporto for many years, and I 
gave it up, and have taken the agency of a house 
in Oporto. 
Mr. Samuelson. 
3556. With respect to the strength of red 


wines from Valencia and other parts of the Medi- — 


terranean coast, you have no personal know- 
ledge ?—I have no personal knowledge. 

3557. Then you have no personal knowledge 
of what that feeling would be if the cheap French 


wines 


wae 


Mr. Samuelson—continued. 
wines were admitted at the 4d. duty?—No, I 
never heard that they had any till I was in 
Spain the other day. My feeling is that there 
would be no objection to it. : 

3558. Has the 4d. duty been. talked about in 
_ Spain ?—Only lately. 
3559. Have you had any communication with 

many wine growers on the subject ?—I have just 

come from the wine-growing country. 
3560. Wine growers who grow very cheap red 
i wines ?—No, not red wines. 
3561. Have you had any conversation with 

- members of the Spanish Government with refer- 
ence to the 4d. duty ?—No, I have not. 
- 3562. The Protectionists are strong in Spain, 
are they not?—Yes; but I think they would do 
a great deal tobe able to get their wines in on 
_ the same terms asthe French get theirs in this 
>, country- 
3563. 


Do you think that the Catalonians would 


_ waive their objection to the introduction of Kng- 


lish manufactures in consideration of a lower 
nh 


wine duty ?—I cannot say. 

iy 3564. Do you think that general interests would 
_ be sufficiently powerful to overcome the oppo- 
sition of those who are directly interested ?— 
I do. 


Mr. Cobbold. 


2565. Do you consider that wines shipped from 
Spain to France, and there sold at a cheap rate, 
is owing to the English market being virtually 
‘closed against them ?—I was so much taken by 
surprise when I heard the remark three weeks 
ago that there was such a large quantity’ of wine 
shipped there that I have not considered the 
matter; I could not believe that such a large 
my." raat of wine was shipped to the North of 
rance, and I have not considered it. 
 _—- 3566. But it might be considered that better 
_ * prices might be obtained by Spanish growers if 
there were an equality of duty ?—I think that is 
_ very likely to be the case. 
3567. That, I suppose, would form one of the 
grounds of complaint of Spain as to their present 
treatment ?—No, I think, so far as I can learn 
individually, and from what I have heard of 
others, they complain that their wines are treated 
_as spirits, and that the majority of French wines 
come in as wine, that the French wine pays the 
Is. duty under 26 degrees, and that the Spanish 
__ wine pays 150 per cent. more at 26 degrees. | 
3568. Are you, as a wine merchant, contented 
with the present rates of duty, and the manner in 
iy which they are levied in thie country ?—I would 
much sooner that they should remain as they are 
than that we should have any agitation; that is 
what I want to avoid; I have done a great deal 
__ to put a stop to agitation in the trade for the last 
- few years, and I have been successful on one or 
two occasions. i, 
3569. And the manner in which the duties are 
_ levied has not given rise to any disputes with 
the Customs ?—I fancy not; Ido not know of 
‘any. 


i 


Mr. Talbot. 


3570. I understand you to say that there has 
been a very great diminution in the quantity of 
__ Wine imported from Spain ?—Yes. 

yy 3571. Haye you seen those Returns which 
_ _ have been given to the Committee from the Cus- 
3 - tome ?—I do not know that I have. 
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-« Mr. Valbot—continued. 

3572. Then you will take the figures from me. 
There is 2 Return handed in by Mr. Seldon from 
the Customs, which gives us the amount of wine 
imported into this country from the various 
countries, for eight years, from 1871 to 1877 in- 
clusive, and I find that as to the importation from 
Spain, the highest year of importation was 1875 ; 
in that year there were 7,091,514 gallons im- 
ported; then there has been a gradual decrease 
from that quantity till 1877, when the amount 
was 6,047,333 gallons; that agrees, does it not, 
with your impression ?—Yes. 

3573. Taking the whole of the importation of 
wine from all countries, it appears that this dimi- 
nution has not been at all so progressive as these 
figures from Spain would appear to point out. 
For instance, in the year 1873 we had 18,027,308 
gallons, then we had a drop in 1874 to 17,284,242, 
then there was a rise in 1875 to 17,349,442 
gallons; and then again in 1876, which was, I 
suppose, a time of depression, a rise to above the 
highest figure named above, that is to say, 


18,671,089 gallons in 1876 was the highest im- 


portation of wine from all countries in the whole 
of the years embraced in those figures. I think 
I understood you to say, in answer to a question 


‘ 


lately, that you account for this great diminution’ 


in the import of wine from Spain by the de- 
pression of trade, which prevails not only in 
this country, but in all countries in the world? 
—Yes. 

3574. If that be so, how do you account for 


‘the fact that the total importation of wine seems 


to have reached its highest point in the year 
1876, which was one of the years of commercial 
depression ?—Because a very large quantity of 
very cheap wines would come in most likely from 
France. I may have seen that, but I forgot at 
the moment. 
3575. It is true that there is a steady importa- 
tion from France, but this depression of trade 
does not appear to have diminished the total con- 
sumption of wine to the extent that we might 
have anticipated ?—No; but it has affected it in 


‘this way. I know of noblemen who used to give 


sherry at 42 s. and 48 s. a dozen at luncheon, who 
now give sherry at 245, 

3576. But that would not affect the quantities? 
—I am speaking of sherry; and in many cases 
where they used to give wines that would stand 
them in 48s. a dozen, they now give claret that 
stands them in 18s. a dozen, 

3577. In fact, you think that there has beena 
gradual change in the consumption in England 
from sherry in the direction of claret ?—No; it 
is not so much that, because the increase of sherry 
has been kept up to a certain height, but the 
consumption of claret and French wines has in- 
creased enormously. / 


3578. But has not sherry decreased ?— Sherry» 


has not increased, but the consumption of sherry 
that is going on now has decreased to a certain 
extent, but not so very largely. 

3579. Do you think that there are other causes 
possibly at work besides this depression of trade, 
which may have induced the substitution of 


claret and light wines for the consumption of 


sherry ?-—Yes; there,is no doubt of it. 
3580. You would admit that ?—Yes. 
3581. Do not you think that is worth con- 
sidering before we come too hastily to a conclu- 
sion, that a mere reduction of the duty would 
increase the consumption of Spanish and Portu- 
bo 5 
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Mr. Talbot—continued. Mr. Talbot—continued. a 
guese wines? — No; I think there is a great 3589. And notwithstanding all the opposition ie 
deal in fashion, of the temperance advocates?—Yes. 

3582. No doubt there is a great deal in fashion 5. 3590. You allow for all those forces, and yet ~ 
‘but if it be,as I venture to think, that the heavier notwithstanding them all, you say that you be- 
wines are going out of fashion, and the lighter lieve that there would be a large additional con- 
wines coming into fashion, is not it probable that, sumption of full-bodied wines?—Yes, I believe 
however low the duty on the heavier wines may so; my going out to Spain was for the express 
be, you will not get that increased consumption purpose of talking to those in our business, and 
which the advocates of reduction seem to ex- looking through the stock; and I said you 
pect 1—But we find this, that the quantity of have got too much of those fine wines, there will ~ . 
port wine now in consumption is increasing every not be so much demand for them. Gi 
year. 3591. You stated that you had been selling 
3583. I have not got the figures beyond 1877; large quantities of sherry at very different'prices, 
but it has decreased from 1875 down to 1877, ranging from 20/, to 150/.; can you tell us 
not very largely, but it has decreased?—I am whether that very large, difference of price is 
judging now from what I hear from the trade. owing to the differences of cost in the first pro- 
My business is with large wine merchants,.and duction ?-—Partly in the first production; but — 
they tell me that they are selling more port wine the fine quality of vine grown at the Jerez vine- 
than they used to do. yards will produce from one-half to two butts 
3584. Of course, all these are matters of per acre, while the outside sandy soil will produce 
speculation and opinion; but I wanted to have four butts or five butts per acre. 
from you, as a practical man, what your opinicn 3592. Do you mean that it costs more money 
was upon the change of the custom and fashion to produce the butt and a-half than the four or 
of the country ?—That has something to do with five butts ?—Yes, it costs more to produce the 
it, no doubt. I find that the doctors have been fine quality wine than it does the cheaper 
running down sherry lately. quality. . . 
3585. That is a very important fact, is it not, 3593. You would-not agree with ‘anyone who i 
seeing that doctors are a very powerful section said that—the- first cost of all wines is pretty 
of the community ?—Yes, I know that they are; nearly the samc?—It is all nonsense. ; 
unfortunately I have had to see a great many 
doctors of late years, and I have inquired of 
them what objection they had to sherries. One 3594. You are a wine merchant, and therefore 
doctor said that he had been dining with a gen- have a large money interest embarked in this 
tleman in Grosvenor-street, who gave him the trade; having that large amount of interest, you 
most filthy stuff possible, and I told him that he | are not afraid of a reduction of the duty, or of 
should not abuse sherry on that account; that the set which is at’ present made with reference 
only a few years ago he told me to drink claret, to the sale of sherry ?—Not in the slightest. _ 
and since then he had told me to drink sherry. 3595. Some evidence was given that, price for _ 
I was dining in Spain the other day when a. price, better sherries are imported now than some 
friend of mine, a doctor, told me that I should years ago, do you agree with that opinion ?— 
not drink claret, but drink the fine dry sherry I think there is an improvement. 
that we had there, that it was very much better 3596. Have you any reason to believe that the 
for me than anything else. sherries which are being imported now are 
3586. Is there not a very considerable set driving out or edging out the Sicilian wines 
being made against sherry, and in favour of which had been in use ?—I do not think so. 
claret ?— There has been. ' 3597. You know Spain well; is there not a 
3587. If there is this growing public opinion | very strong feeling about the contraband trade 
framed, on whatever foundation, I will not stop which is going on in Spain I—Yes. 
to inquire whether the foundation be secure or 3598. That is a very large trade, is it not ?— 
not, but if there be a growing opinion/against I have been told so, and from what I saw when 
the consumption of sherry and port, is it at all I was at Gibraltar the other day, I am not sur- 
to be expected that the mere reduction of the prised at the complaint. 
duty upon wines would induce a large additional 3599. Is it not carried on all along the sea- 
consumption of wines in England ?—I think that board ?—I believe it is. I am told that there is 
there would be a large additional consumption, a greater amount of seaboard smuggling now 
as there would be more brought into this country, than there was some time ago. 


‘ 
i 


Chairman. 


ss and many people who do not drink it now, would 3600. Is that taken into consideration by the 
do so then. sity - political party that would be desirous of re- 
3588. Notwithstanding the opposition of doc- ducing the duties?—I cannot tell you; I am 

tors ?—Yes. - not aware. 


Mr. Perer Bonp Burgoyne, called in; and Examined. 3 


Chairman. Chairman—continued. 
efter. 3601. You are engaged in the wine trade, are Australia or in New South Wales ?—In South 
Burgoyne. you not ?—Yes, in Australian wines. Australia. A 


ee 


3602. Exclusively ?—No, not exclusively. At 3604. You are the owner of vineyards, are 
first we were exclusively Australian wine you not?—Yes. 


growers, but now we deal in European wines as 3605. How long have you been engaged in 
well. hea this trade ?—Eight years. _ 
7 3603. When you say that you are an Austra- 3606. Were those vineyards in existence be- 
mes lian wine grower, do you mean in South fore you were engaged in them ?—Yes. 


' 


3607. What. 
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Chairman—continued. 


3607. What is the age of those vineyards ? — 
I think about 15 years. 

3608. What is the quantity of wine that you 
make in those vineyards a year ?—Nixteen thou- 
sand gallons per annum. 

3609. What is the average strength of that 
wine ?—The average is 29 degrees. 

3610. Is there any spirit added to it /—No. 

3611. Do you export much of that wine to 
this country ?—Yes, the principal part of our 
production. 

3612. Is there a great variety in the wines of 


the colony ?—A very great-variety, both in the’ 


white and the red. 
_ 3613. Has there been much improvement in the 
manufacture of wines in Australia in your time? 
—A very great improvement. 

3614. Has that at all tended to reduce the 
alcoholic strength of the wines ?—No. 

3615. What is the highest alcoholic strength 
naturally developed in the South Australian 
-wines ?—In our own vineyards 34 degrees. 

3616. Do you know what the strength is in 
other vineyards ?—I have known 40 degrees. 

3617. Without any extraneous spirit being 
added ?—Yes. 

3618. With regard to the wines which are 
brought into this country, are they all of one 
character, or are they various?—They are various, 
according to the grapes from which they are 
grown, and the districts. - 

3619. Do you find that there is a difficulty in 
bringing wines here in a fit state for sale ?None 
‘whatever ; I have samples here which were landed 
only last week, if the Committee would like to 
look at them; the samples are almost brilliant. 
( The Witness produced two samples of white wine.) 

3620. Are those from the same vineyard ?— 
Yes, from our own vineyards. 

3621. What is the strength of those wines ?— 
One, which is from the Riesling grape, is a dry 
wine, with the strength of 26 degrees; the other, 
which is a sweeter wine, is 29 degrees; both the 
sweet and the dry wine come from the same vine- 

ards. = 

3622. What is the difference in the treatment 
of the wine ?—-I suppose that one has been grown 
on the slopes, and the other in the valley of the 
vineyard, 

3623. Are they both from the same origin ?— 
They are from different grapes; one is the Ries- 
ling, which always produces a light wine. 

3624. Is there any difference in the treatment 
of the grape, or in the making of the wine ?— 
None whatever. I have also two samples of red 
wine; the one is termed Mataro, which is 29 
degrees, and is more like Burgundy; and the 
other is carbinet, a sweet red wine of 29 degrees. 

3625. Have you ever had any Germans over 
to attend to your vines?—We have a German 
in our own vineyard of very great experience. 

3626. Are these considered to be specially 
superior Australian wines ?—These are specimens 
of the Australian wines as landed; | have some 
that have been in bottle here some little time, 
and they are superior. 

3627. Are they a superior kind of wine ?>—No, 
these would be about the average. 

3628. What is the price of this wine in Aus- 
tralia?—It would pay to sell it at 2s. per gallon 
in the first year wholesale. I should say we keep 
the wines in our vineyards five or seven years 
before we ship them. 
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Chairman—continued, 


3629. Is either of these wines before us five 
or seven years old?-—No; I think’ these are 
three or four years old. It is the youngest wine 
that we have ever shipped. : 


3630. What is the cost of this wine to you 
here in bond, irrespective of duty ?—I cannot 
exactly say. We sell it pretty well for what we 
can get; one cask of wine may be much more 
valuable than another when it arrives here. 


3631, What is the highest price of your wine ? 
—I have sold wine here at 10s. a gallon, or 50 /. 
a butt, that is the very outside price. 


3632. What is your average price ?—E£, 25. 


3633. Duty paid ?— No, there is 5s. a dozen 
duty upon that. , 

3634. Do you find that the sale of Australian 
Wines is increasing ?—Not so much as J antici- 
pated. 

3635. You find that Australian wines other 
than those from your vineyards have a great 
demand ?—I do not know if they are in great 
demand; I should say that they could not be. 
I have had wines from all the large vineyards in 
South Australia. 

3636. What is your experience of them?—I 
have met with the same difficulties, the duty has 
been so high. 

3637. You ascribe the difficulty in your find- 
ing asale for this wine entirely to the duties ?— 
Entirely. 

3638. There are other countries where the 
duties are lower; have you ever tried tv export 
these wines to those countries ?— No. 

3639. If the difficulty was mainly owing to the 
duty probably you might find a sale there ?—We 
have not tried. 

3640. Is the wine-growing interest one which 
is very large in Australia?—Very large. We 
have ourselves expended 20,0007. in our vine- 
yards. 

3641. Are there many instances like that 2— 
I believe our vineyards are the largest in South 
Australia. 

3642. Do you wish to confine your evidence 
to South Australia, or are you alsu agent for the 
wines of the other colonies?—Only for South 
Australia. 

3643. Are there any wines from South Aus- 
tralia under 26 degrees ?—Yes. 

3644. Many? — No. The average is 29 
degrees. 

3645. When you say you consider that the 
duty is standing in the way of the sale of your 
wine, what duty do you think would satisfy 
the wine-growing -interest of the South Aus- 
tralian colonies ?—I believe if the standard were 
raised to 32 degrees, it would admit the bulk of 
the natural Australian wines, and at the same 
time it would exclude European fortified wines. 
It would satisfy the Australians to raise the 
standard to 32 degrees. ' 

3646. You think that that would bring in the 
bulk of the Australian wines ?—Yes, the bulk, but 
the standard of 22 degrees would not bring in 
all the wines from our vineyard, although they 
are natural wines. 

3647. What quantity of wine above that 
alcoholic strength do you produce?—It is only 
very old wines of eight or nine years old, that are 
34 degrees; they increase by age from the 
evaporation of the aqueous portion, and the con- 
centration of the spirit. 

3648, You 
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‘Chairman—continued. 


3648. You mean to say that no wines of two or 
three years maturing would develop a higher alco- 
holic strength than 34 degrees ?—I am giving 
you my own experience. I believe it 1s pos- 
sible to get a higher strength ; indeed, as I 
have said, I have known a higher strength of 
natural wine up to 40 degrees, but those grapes 
were dead ripe, almost raisins, when they were 
fermented. 

3649. Then there is almost an_ unlimited 
facility for the produce of wine in South Aus- 
tralia ?— Yes. 

3650. You consider that there is a very strong 
feeling in the colony with respect to the difficul- 
ties which they have to encounter in finding a 
sale for their wines by reason of the present 
system of duties ?—A very strong feeling ; they 
consider that the present duty is a tax upon 
nature with them, whereason the European wines, 
it is a tax upon art. 

3651. I suppose you mean to imply that wines 
of high alcoholic strength in Europe derive their 
high alcoholic strength from added spirit ?--So 
we have seen from what other witnesses have 
said, who have been before the Committee. 


Mr. J. G. Talbot. 

3652. What is your proposal; if you could 
have things just as you liked, what would you 
like the state of things as to the wine duties to 
be ?—To raise the standard to 32 degrees. 

3653.. You would have a shilling duty up to 
32 degrees ?—Yes. 

3654. And then you would’ be satisfied ?—I 
believe that would satisfy the bulk of the Aus- 
tralians. 

3655. What do you say about lowering the 
duty on light wines below 17 degrees ?—That 
would still be a differential duty, which I think 
would be objected to. 

3656. You do not find that the colonists them- 
selves consume your wines very much, do you ?— 
I believe a very large proportion of our wines 
are consumed in the colony. 

3657. But I mean there is not a great demand 
for native wines amongst the inhabitants of the 
colony ?—There is a very great demand. 

3658. With regard to the working classes, do 
you find that they consume wine much ?—I can- 
not speak of them. 

3659. Do you think that there would be any 
considerable demand for Australian wines here 
if the duty were reduced to 1 s.?—I believe so, 
because they are just such wines as the English 
people are requiring, robust, generous wines ; at 
least that is my opinion. 

3660. You would not agree with those who 
say that the English people are rather learning 
to dislike robust wines?—The English people 


are learning to dislike fortified wines, and I draw > 


a distinction between fortified wines and robust 


, natural wines. 


3661. You mean that people have been taught 
to distrust now those wines which have added 
spirit ?—Yes. 

3662. And you think that your wines are good 
natural wines rather than fortified wines ?—I am 
sure that they are good natural wines. 

3663. Do you expect to see a large consump- 
tion of Australian wines amongst the lower classes 
in this country, or chiefly amongst those who are 
called the higher and middle classes ?—I should 
say amongst the bigher and middle classes. Ido 
not think that the lower classes drink wine. 
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3664. You do not think that if the duty were 
lowered they would drink wine more largely than 
they do now y—I am not prepared to speak on 
that matter. 

3665. But you expect to see an increased con- 
sumption of Australian wines amongst the higher 
and middle classes? —Yes; an increased con- 
sumption in England, whether amongst the high 
or the middle classes I cannot say. 


Mr. Mulholland. 


3666. Can you say the extent of the vineyard 
upon which that quantity of wine which you have 
mentioned was produced ?—Our vineyards cover 
an area of 104 acres; there are four vineyards. 

3667. Is the labour very expensive upon them ? 
—I believe not, but I have no statistics of the 
cost of labour. 

3668, What wine do you find the most danger- 
ous competitor of your wine in this market ?— 
Clarets. 

3669. But I mean for the white wine ?— 
Hocks, I should say, the good clarets and white 
Burgundies, and French wines, as a rule. 

3670. Do you consider that the white Austra- 
lian wine comes specially into competition with 
them ?—Yes, with the Frenck wines generally. 

3671. What is it you complain of in the pre- 
sent system of duties, is it that wine of a greater 
strength than yours gets in at the same duty, or. 
is it that wine of a lower strength gets in at a 
lower duty ?—I am afraid that I am unable to 
answer your question in the way in which you 
put it. ; 

3672. You spoke of the highly fortified wines 
of Europe getting in at the same duty that your 
natural wines paid?—What we complain of is 
that other natural wines are introduced here and 
allowed to pass at 150 per cent. less duty than 
our natural wines. ‘ 

3673. You mean those white wines that are 
over 26 degrees ?—Yes, over 26 degrees. 

3674. Then your complaint is that the other 
wines get in at a lower rate of duty than yours, 
and that the strong wines get in at the same 


_ duty 7—No, that other natural wines, so called, 


get in at a lower duty. | 

3675. You do not find the competition of the 
highly fortified wines dangerous, then ?—No. 

3676. Have you ever tried fortifying Austra- 
lian wines in the same way as the Spaniards do? 
—It has been tried; I havea sample here, if you 
would like to see it. 

3677. Was it successful ?— Successful with the 
wines with which it was tried. 

3678 You do not find any difficulty, do you, 
in keeping this wine without fortifying it ?— None 
in the least if they are removed from bond in a 
short time after they arrive here. 

3679. 1t would keep long in cask, as far as you 


_ know ?—Yes, it would keep very long in cask. 


Mr. Phipps. 


3680. What limit of alcoholic strength at which 
wines should come in at a low duty would satisfy 
the Australian growers ?—Thirty-two degrees. 

3681. Would the Australian vineyards, in your 
opinion, produce wines suitable for the English 
market ?—Yes. a 

3682. And which would be the most suitable, 
in your opinion, the red or the white wines of 
Australia ?—I am unable to answer that ques- 
tion; we sell as much of the white as of the red. 

- : 3683. To 


Mr. Samuelson. 


3683. To what class of customers do you sell 
your wines ?—The higher and middle class. 

' 2684. I mean to the dealers or to the con- 
sumers?—We are unable to sell them to the 
dealers to a large extent on account of the duty, 
because a dealer does not know whether he has 
to pay a 51. duty ora 132. duty. We are unable 
to sell wines free on board, because we are not 
sure whether the wines on arrival will have to 
pay 57. a butt duty or 132. a butt; and, there- 
fore, we are unable tohave any large transactions 
in Australian wines. 

_ 3685. Do you sell td persons who drink the 
wine ?—Yes. 

3686. Do you sell it in cask or in bottle >— 
We sell it in cask and in bottle; we are obliged 
to do that, although we are wine growers, in 
order to introduce the wine. - 

3687. Do you bottle the wine in this country 
or abroad ?—In this country ; I have some wine 
bottled abroad, but very little. 

3688. Are there any wines grewn in Victoria? 
—Yes, a very large quantity. 

3689. And in New South Wales?—Yes. 

3690. And in Queensland ?—No, not much in 
Queensland. : 

3691. Is there any export of wine from South 
Australia to the other Australian colonies ?— 
Yes; the other colonies appear to approve of the 
South Australian wine very much. 

3692. What is the duty into Victoria, for in- 
stance ?—I am not aware. 

3693. Is there any preferential duty in favour 
of colonial wines as compared with European 
wines in the colonies?—I cannot answer that 
question. 

3694. Do you know what is the duty on wine 
into South Australia ?—No, I do not. 


Mr. Palmer. 


3695. Do you know from what country you 
imported your vines for planting in your vine- 
yard ?—From the best vineyards in Europe. We 
haye the Riesling from Germany, of which is 
made the fine Johannisberg; we have the 
Mataro from Portugal; the Temprana, the 
Pedro Jimenez, and the Doradillo from Spain ; 
the Carbinet from Bordeaux ; the Shiraz (Her- 
mitage) from Burgundy, and so on. 

3696. Do you find that the nature of the vine 
changes from the change of the climate and soil 
after a period ?—Yes, on account, perhaps, of 
climate and soil it does change. 

3697. Materially?— Yes, it becomes more 
robust; it makes stronger wines, but that we 
cannot avoid. pw res Te 

3698. Did you*bring people to treat the dif- 
ferent vines to produce the different qualities 
of wines at the same time that you imported the 
vines ?—-Yes. 

3699. Did you bring Frenchmen and Ger- 
mans ?—Yes; I myself sent outa French family 
about four years since, not to our vineyard, 
but he is looking over a few vineyards; he has 
the supervision of them. In our own vineyards, 
as I said before, we have a German of very large 
experience, and in nearly all the vineyards they 
haye men who have had experience in the Euro- 
pean vineyards, indeed I may say in all the vine- 


3700. Do: you find the quality rather increas- 


ing in strength than otherwise in that country ?— 
The strength increases by age. 


| 
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Mr. Palmer—continued. 


3701. Do you find that the wine is changing 
its quality ; that is to say, the wine produced from 
those grapes is,improving in strength?—Yes, it 
is improving in strength. 

3702. What is the present strength cf the 


natural wine of South Australia ?—Twenty-nine 


degrees on an average. 

3703. Do you find it alter much on the long 
voyage from Australia to this country ?—About 
two degrees. ; 

3704. Would you say from 29 degrees to 31 
degrees?—Yes. The strength given me is that 
taken by Keene’s hydrometer, the same as is in 
use atthe Customs here. If we test it in our own 
vineyard at 29 degrees that wine on arrival here 
would be found to be 31 degrees by the same 
hydrometer. 

3705. Then you say that 32 degrees would be 
a satisfactory limit for your wine ?—That is what 
the Australians are wishing for. I am speaking 
more on behalf of the Australians now than on 
my own account, because I have said that we get . 
wine from our own vineyard which generates 34 
degrees of spirit. 

3706. Would 32 degrees apply to the other 
colonies ?—I cannot speak for the other colonies. 

3707. If your wine is increasing in strength 
and power yearly, as you get age from the 
vines, and you ship them at 29 degrees to arrive 
here at 31 degrees, is not the margin rather low 
and insecure to make it.32 degrees of strength? 
—You say, as you get an age upon the vine, 
the strength increases; I do not say that, I mean 
as you get age in the wines. 

3708. I asked you whether the vine itself 
altered in character from the climate and soil, 
and you said it did, and that it had a tendency 
to increase the strength of the wine ?—There 
was amarked increase in the strength from their 
bringing the Riesling from Germany. In Ger- 
many it would only give, speaking off-hand, 20 
degrees of spirit, but in Australia it will give 
29 degrees of spirit. 

3709. Do you find that the Australians have 
put on duties upon our goods because they feel 
some amount of irritation with regard to the 
wine duties in this country ?—I do not know that 
they have done so. 

3710. How far have you to carry this wine 
from your vineyard to the shipping port ?—Our 
vineyard is at Watervale, 81 miles from Ade- 
laide. 

3711. How is it carried ?—By rail; there is a 
railway within four miles. 

3712. Are the charges high on the railways? 


-—I[ do uvt know what the charges are. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


3713. Can you inform me in what kind of 
vessel the wine is kept for the four or five ‘years 
before you bring it into this country ?—In slate 
vats. 

3714. Is it treated in any way during these 
five years ?—No. 

3715. You gave the Committee some wine to 
taste, how far is that off full maturity for drink- 
ing?—It is mature for drinking now, I con- 
sider. 

3716. Would this Mataro, for instance, alter 
much if kept for four or five years ?—It would 
become much softer and it would give a bouquet, 
whereas now it has only what we call the wine 
smell. 
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Mr. Whitwell—continued. 
3717. Can you tell the Committee how it is 


that the wine produced in South Australia has: 


so much decreased in quantity during the last 
few years ?—On account of the duty the Austra- 
lians are disinclined to open up what would be 
a very excellent industry indeed, and they are 
retiring from it on account of the duty. 

3718. Are you aware that in 1869 there was 
produced in South Australia wine to the extent 
of 895,000 gallons, and that in 1877 it was only 
399,000 gallons? —I can understand that it has 
fallen off very much, but I have not seen those 
statistics. ‘ 

3719. Why is not the wine consumed in the 
colony itself, or the neighbouring colonies ?— 
I suppose the production has been too large. 

3720. The population has increased, has it not? 
—Yes; but I know one grower out there who 
has not sold one drop of his wine. 
has, I daresay, 50,000 gallons, and does not 
sell it. 

3721. Then they wish the English to drink 
what they will not drink at home ?—No at all; 
they are drinking as much as they can, but the 
supply exceeds their requirements. 


Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna. 


3722. You say that 16,000 gallons is the pro- 
duction of your vineyards; you do not attribute 
104 acres to the production of 16,000 gallons?— 
Our vineyard is not yet in full bearing. 

3723.. What is the proportionate yield of wine 
per acre in a vineyard in full bearing ?—Two 
hundred and fifty gallons per acre. 

3724. It is a customn in Australia to sell the 
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Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna-—continued. 


grapes that they raise to wine manufacturers?— 
Yes, they have done so. 

3725. Can you tell us what would be a satis- 
factory price per acre of yield for the grape crop 
in money ?—No, I cannot. 

3726. There was a gentleman here who gaye 
evidence to this effect; he said there were about 
from three to four tons of grapes per acre, and 
they brought from 32. to 42. ?—I know they 
fetch from 3 1. to 41, per ton. 

3727. I understand your contention to be this 
with regard to your wines (you will correct me 
if I am wrong); you contend that all your wines 
exported from Australia, being pure natural wine, 
and as you believe the alcoholic strength being 
the production of vinous fermentation, you stand 
at a great disadvantage if you are to compete 
with wines at a low strength, which are brought 
up to a strength of 26 degrees by superadded 
spirit, and get in cheaper than yours ?—Yes. 

3728. And you contend that as wine, if there 
is no superadded spirit, you ought to get it in 
cheaper than any fortified wine ?—I do think so. 

3729. Your contention is, that whatever duty 
is applied to wine should be on the superadded 
spirit ?—Yes, on the superadded spirit, cer- 
tainly. ma 

3730. And-that wine, as wine, should all come 
in equal ?—Yes, all natural wines. 

3731. There is a difficulty about ascertaining, 
in the wine ihat arrives at our Custom House, 
how much of the spirit is the production of 
vinous fermentation, and how much of it is due 
to superadded alcohol ; do you know of any way 
of getting over that difficulty ?—No, I do not. 


Mr. Wititiam Wincn Hueues, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 
3732. You are engaged in the wine trade, are 
you not?—I am the proprietor of 63 shops in 
the wine trade, called the Victoria Wine Com- 


any. 
3733. How long has that company existed ?— 
Since 1865. 


3734. Are we then to understand that you: 


are the proprietor of 63 places of business for the 
sale of wines and spirits ?—Yes; in London, and 
also in Bristol, and Brighton, and Croydon, and 
other places, but mostly in London and the sur- 
rounding suburban parts. 

3735. How many are there in the metropolis ? 
—I hardly know what you call the metropolis, 
and where it extends to now. ‘We have places 
at Wimbledon, for instance; we have places at 
Surbiton; we have places at Brentford, Rich- 
mond, Gravesend, Norwood, Acton, Ealing, two 


at Croydon, two at Wimbledon, Blackheath, 


Hounslow, Lee, Penge, and Tottenham. - 
3736. In fact, you have them in all the 


suburban parts of London ?—Yes, and also at 


Brighton and Birmingham. 

3737. Do you sell retail?—Yes ; we sell, in 
some sof our shops, as low as a glass of wine 
for 1d. 

3738. What kind of wine is it that you sell? 
—Spanish wines ; port and sherry. 

3739. What are called Spanish hocks?—No, 
Spanish port wine. 

3740. What do you call Spanish port wine? 
—What is termed in the trade Spanish red 
wine; rich Tarragona, 


Chairman—continued. 


3741. Is that a trade which you have been 
doing from the very commencement of your 
business ?—It is. 

3742. Do you find it to be an increasing busi- 
ness ?—Not the glass trade, because I have 
given itup. 

3743. Since when has that been?—It fell off 
about 1874, when I gave up selling wine by 
the glass, or taking any more shops for that 
purpose. : 

3744. Do you mean to say that you do not do 
it at all now in any of your shops ?—Only in 
three shops that I have in Bethnal Green, Com- 
mercial-road, and Islington. 

3745. Why do you keep it up in those three 
localities, when you have given it up elsewhere ? 
—Because I have leases of the premises, and 
they just about pay me. It acts as an advertise- 
ment. 

3746. It is not that you find that in those 
three localities you have got greater facilities for 
that kind of business ?— No. 

3747, What other retail business do you do; 
do you sell by the bottle ?—Yes; in our other 
shops we sell a quartern of wine, or as low as 
half a quartern even, if it is asked for; not to be 
consumed on the premises; and not less than a 
a single bottle of spirits. We do a very large 
business in spirits. 

3748. In which is your largest business, in 
Wine or in spirits ?—They are about equal. . 

3749, And what do you say is the minimum 
quantity of wine that you sell?—RHalf a gill 

3750, Do 


Chairman—continued. 


_ 8750. Do you mean by half a gill one-eighth 
of a pint?—Yes; we sell it in bottles; I either 
| supply them with the bottles, or they bring the 
| bottles and take the wine away. 
' $751. Do you mean that you have got bottles 
" of that small size ?—Yes, of the quartern size. 
3752. What kind of wine is it that you sell in 
' that manner ?— Any kind of wine. 
_ 3753. In what kind of wine is your principal 
' business in these small quantities ?—Red and 
white; ports and sherries principally, in cheap 
Wine. ’ 
3754. Do you sell any clarets in those quanti- 
ties ?—No, not less than a pint bottle. 

3755. But you sell Spanish and Portuguese 
wines in these quarterns ?—Yes. 

3756. Is it sold in a small decanter, or what is 
it?—-It is drawn from the cask into the cus- 
tomer’s own bottle, or into bottles that we fur- 
nish; we keep a stock of bottles on the premises ; 
or a person brings his own bottle, or jug, or any- 

thing. 

3757. Do you charge for the bottle ?—Yes, we 

“do 


3758. What is your charge for wine served in 
those quantities ?—We sell wine at 3 d. a quarter 
of a pint, 54d. a half pint, 11d. a pint, 1s. 9d. 
a quart, and 7s. a gallon. 

3759. Are those wines all Spanish and Portu- 
guese wines?—Yes; the Tarragona is a red 
wine; the white wines are sherries; the wines 
that we import from Malaga are white wines. 

_ Then there are wines that we buy upon the mar- 
ket ; when people have a wine to sell we take 
the opportunity of buying as cheaply as we 
can. 

3760. Do you buy those wines yourself in 
Spain?—A great many of them we buy from 
_ houses who have agents here. 

3761. Do you buy them in this country, or do 

you go to Spain and Portugal ?—In both ways. 

3762. What is the average alcoholic strength 
of those white Spanish wines that you sell at 

 8d.a quarter of a pint?—I get them as near as 

I can at 38 per cent. , 

3763. Then those are all wines that pay the 
half-a-crown duty ?—-Yes, they are. 

3764. Has there been a great increase in this 
retail business since you first started it ?—De- 
cidedly. 

3765. When you first started it, how was that 
kind of business in those wines done before your 
time ?—Not so cheaply as I do it; there was no 
one ever sold wine at so low a price to the public 

as I do; in fact, when I began this business, in 
order to popularise those cheap wines, I gave 
wine away for two years. 

3766. What do you mean by saying that you 
- gave wine away ?—I took a stall at the Cattle 

eave; at the Agricultural Hall, and I gave the 

wine away at the rate of about 10,000 glasses a 

day, in order to show the public that they could 
have genuine wines cheap. 

$767. Do you mean that you literally gave it 
away ’—Yes, I literally gave it. 

3768. I suppose you found a very good con- 
sumption ?—As much as I could do; so much go, 
that they would not let me go there any more. 

3769. Was that because you produced drunk- 
enness?—No, not at all, but it stopped the 
traffic. 

3770. After that you started those shops ?— 
Yes, I then started those shops. You will under- 
. 0.82. é 
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stand that I did thatas a kind of novel adver- 
tisement, to show the public that they could have 
cheap wines and good. 

3771. Have you been increasing your business 
and founding new branches recently ?—Yes; I 
am doing this now. I am opening three this 
week. 

3772. Then the depression of trade has not 


Mr. Hughes. — 


20 May 
1879. 


at all checked -the development of your business? ~ 


—It has kept it to a certain extent stationary 
these last two years. It is not increasing in the 
way that it has been doing. 

3773. When you say stationary, I presume 
thatis only comparatively, because you say that 
last week you started three more places ?—Yes; 
they are not open; they are only opening. We 
do not know what they may do. 

3774. I do not suppose you would invest your 
money in starting new branches unless you 
thought there was an increased sale likely to 
ensue ?—I believe we shall have a better state of 
trade. 

3775. Do you see any signs of it?—No, I 
cannot say that I do at present. 

3776. Of those wines which you are selling, 
do you find much sale for clarets ?—A very large 
sale for cheap clarets. We sell as low as lld.a 
bottle. 

3777. Have you been doing that always, from 
the beginning ?—Yes, we sold at 10d. at the 
beginning. 

3778. Why have you raised your price ?— 
Because the price of clarets went up, and we 
have not lowered it; and at the present price of 
claret you cannot sell the good wine I sell below 
11d. a bottle. 

3779. Do you find any sale for Hungarian 
wines ?—None at ali. 


3780. To what do you ascribe that ?—Because ~ 


I am not asked for them. 

3781. Whether they are asked for under that 
name or not, I suppose many white wines are of 
a character very like your cheap sherry ?—No, 
totally different. 

3782. Are they of greater alcoholic strength ? 
—The alcoholic strength of Hungarian wines is 
not as strong as that of sherry. 

3783. You do not find that there is a sale, 
then, for the light slightly alcoholised Spanish 
wines ?—I do not. 

3784. It is the strong alcoholised drink that 
you chiefly find a sale for ?— Yes. 

3785. And therefore it is that you get as 
nearly as possible up to 38 per cent ?—Precisely 
so. 
3786. Taking the duties which are at present 
in existence, do you think that they operate 
against the consumption of wine?—I really do 
not think so. 

3787. Are you in favour of the maintenance of 
the present duties?—I do not think that we 
should do much more in the wine trade if you 
did alter them. ; 

3788. But the duties are surely very heavy 
upon the cheaper wines; I suppose in the case 
of some of the Spanish wines, for instance, some 
of the Tarragona wines, which could be bought 
very cheaply, the duties are very heavy on them ? 
—Half-a-crown a gallon. 

3789. You do not think that that duty in any 
way operates disadvantageously to the develop- 
ment of your trade ?—I do not think it does. 

3790. Do you think that if the duties were 

Z3 lowered 
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Chairman—continued. 


lowered a good many more persons would.enter 
into the wine trade ?—-I dare say that would be 
so, consequent upon the duty being lowered. 
Any change in the trade would bring additional 
people into it. 

3791. You would not look upon that. with 
favour, I presume ?—I should not mind it; Ilike 
competition. 

3792. Then the evidence that you give this 
Committee is this, that the present system of 
duties is one which is really bringing a satisfactory 
business to the wine trade, and also promotes the 
consumption of wine ?—I do not know that it is 
generally satisfactory to the members of the 
trade, but it is satisfactory to myself. 

3793. You have nothing to say against it ?— 
No. 

3794. Do you find at all in your branches that 
the consumption of wine is increasing over that 
of spirits?—No ; I think that the consumption 
of spirits is increasing more in proportion than 
that of wine does. 

3795. Have you any sale for Australian wines ? 
—None at all. 

3796. Then it is sherry and port that you 
chiefly sell?—Sherry, port, and claret are our 
principal articles of consumption. 

3797. If you were able to introduce your very. 
cheap claret at a reduced duty of say 4d., you do 
not think that it would be of any advantage to 
you ?—I think that there would be a larger con- 
sumption of claret. 

3798. Do you consider that the consumption of. 
claret in those branches which you have opened 
is increasing more rapidly than the consumption 
of sherries and ports?—No. You see if the duty 
were reduced to 4d. it would be only about 
1s. 4d. a dozen difference in the price. 

3799. Evidently you are a very active and 
enterprising person, as is seen by the fact that 
you began your business by giving wine away ; 
do not you think that anything that would tend 
to reduce the prime cost of the article. would 
enable you to turn your money over more rapidly 
and have a greater sale ?—I do not. think people 
look at the difference of 2d. or 3d. in the price of 
a bottle of wine. 

3800. Do you concur with the evidence which 
has been given by some officials from the Customs 
that any reduction such as is feasible in the wine 
duties would not really stimulate consumption? 
—Not very largely ; I do not think it would. 


Mr. Palmer. 


3801. What proportion of spirits to wine do 
you sell ?—About half and half. 

3802, Why did you give up the glass trade? 
Because we found that people do not drink wine, 
they prefer beer and spirits. It was a great 
novelty at first with us, and we sold an immense 
quantity. We were asked to open places to sell 
wine in poorer neighbourhoods by several clergy- 
men, and we didso. ‘We did so to a very large 
extent. It was a fabulous business that we got 
at first, but it dropped off gradually, and people 
went back to their beer and spirits. 

3803. Do you sell much in those small bottles 
that you have described ?—Yes, a great deal. 
~ 3804. To what class of people ?—To very poor 


people, and to people of the middle class. 


3805. Are they people who would otherwise 
drink beer, or are they beer drinking people as 
well?—Mostly people who are ordered wine by 
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Mr. Palmer—continued. : 
the doctors come to us. Doctors recommend 
us because they believe that we sella pure article, 
and they recommend us very largely indeed. . 

3806. Then it is drank as a sort of medicine ? 
—I fancy it is. 

3807. That would not overcome the difficulty 
of keeping beer over Sunday, if public-houses 
were shut up, by people taking wine instead in 
bottles ?—There is no doubt that we have popu- 
larised wine to a great extent. Many a man will 
have a decanter of wine on his table on Sunday 
who never would have it before, because he can 
now have it cheap and good. Instead of drink- 
ing beer he would drink a glass of wine, and he 
could afford to give a glass of wine to his friends. 
They look upon it as a more genteel thing than 
drinking a glass of beer. 

3808. When you speak of clarets at 1ld. a 
bottle, of course the duty upon that quality of 
wine would be about 50 per cent.?—No; about 
25 per cent. 

3809. If you could reduce the duty upon that, 
and by that means bring the price down to 9d., 
would that increase the sale of French wines ?— 
No, I do not think it would. . 

3810. Do you bottle the wine yourself ?—We 
do. york . 

_3811.Your principal sale is in French wines, 
is it?—No; my principal sale is Portuguese and 
Spanish wines. 

3812. Is it increasing ?—Yes. 

3813. And more so than that of the French 
wines ?—About the same proportion. 

3814. Do you: find that the consumption of 
spirit decreases in proportion as the consumption 
of wine increases?—No, we find the sale of 
spirits increasing. I think I could show you 
almost the increase year by year. 

3815. Do you mean the average of your 63 
houses 7—Yes, from 1875 to 1878, I can give the 
averages. In 1875 we sold 10,000 gallons of 
brandy, in 1876 we sold 10,200 gallons, in 
1877 we sold 10,997 gallons, and in 1878 we 
sold 11,575 gallons. 


Mr. Jacob Bright. 


3816. From the same number of houses ?—No; 
there were a few more in 1877; but last year 
we did not open many more. 


Mr. Palmer. 


3817. What spirits do you allude to now?— 
Brandy. The sale of whiskey is increasing 
largely in this country, particularly of Irish 
whiskey. 

3818. Do you fortify your wine at all ?—It is 
fortified in bond; that is to say, if it be a wine 
which does not contain 38 degrees of spirit I 
bring it up to that. 

3819. Do you do that yourself?-—Yes,’ in 
bond. 

3820. You have not found much change in 
the consumption of wine in consequence of what 
is called the depression of trade?—We have 
in some parts of the country; for instance, in 
Bristol we find a very great depression in trade, 
and in Birmingham we find an enormous depres- 
sion in trade. 

3821. Is your Sunday consumption very large? 
—We never open on Sunday neither for the 
sale of beer, spirits, or wine. 

3822. Do you find people get in on Saturday 
a quantity of liquor for Sunday ?—Yes, they do; 

we 
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i Mr. Palmer—continued. 
we sell more on Saturday than we should do on 


_ three days in the week. ) 
' 3823. In consequence of their providing for 
' Sunday ?—I should think very likely. They 


‘mostly like to have a bottle of wine on Sunday. 


Mr. Jacob Bright. 


3824. You say that the depression of trade in 
Birmingham is extreme, have you found that de- 
_ pression in London very much less than in the 
_ provinces?—Yes; we have not found anything 
_ like the depression of trade in London that we 

_have in the provinces. 

3825. What do you call those 60 odd houses | 
that you have opened; what name do they go by? 
—The Victoria Wine Company. 

3826. Are they wine houses chiefly ?>—They 

are wine and spirit merchants. | 

$827. Wholesale and retail?—We have only 

_ one price for any quantity. 

3828. How is it that you have not different 
oe for very large quantities ?—Because our 

usiness is done solely for cash; we have not 
‘a sovereign on our books. Therefore when a 

person comes tous and pays us ready money, 
we treat him just the same as we should any- 
‘body else. cn ‘ 

3829. Do you say that that is almost a new 
‘trade ?—In my reply tu the Chairman’s question 
about its being a new trade, I did not mean that 

it was a new trade to sell a single bottle of 
wine and spirit, but that it was a new trade to 
‘sell wine at 1 d. a glass. 

3830.. You say that when the wines you get 
do not come up to 38 degrees, you fortify them 
in bond?—I do. 

_ 3831. Haye you to fortify them generally 

- much ?—No; sometimes wines come over here at 

about 34 degrees, and I fortify them and bring 
them up to 38 degrees. _ 

3832, Are you referring 1o wines from Spain 

_ and Portugal ?—Yes. 

3833. Do you mean to say that the people 

who buy from you would not like those wines as 
well at 34 degrees?—They would not keep in 

condition; it is not exactly the taste of the pur- 
chaser but the fact of the necessity. 

3834. To make them so that they will keep? 
—The first thing you do when you have a glass 

_ of wine is, you look at it. You must please the 

eye before you please the palate, and wine out of 

condition does not seem anything like as nice as 
it does when it is in perfect condition. 

3835. Do ithe same sort of persons purchase 

a you that go to a grocer ?—Yes, of the same 
class. 

3836. Only that a grocer sells wine as well as 
_ other things?—-We sell tea as well. 
. a . Then you are almost grocers yourselves? 
 +Yes. 
- 3838. Inall your shops do you sell tea?—Yes, 
and sugar, and mineral waters, and beer, and now 
_ we have gone into coffee. 
3839. Of course you are not able to open on 
Sunday if you wish to do so?—Yes, I can open 
my glass shops on Sunday, and I could do a 
very large trade on Sunday, if I wished to open 
my three glass shops where I sell wine by the 
glass, but 1 do not-do so. ; 

3840. On what ground do you shut them ?— 
Because I wish my employés to have a holiday 
on Sunday. 

0.82. 
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Mr. Whitweil. 


3841. May I ask you whether the port wine 
which you sell at 1s. 2d. per bottle, is also sold by 
the glass at 1 d. ?—Yes ; but not in all my shops. 
Only in the three I have mentioned. 


3842. If it was sold at a halfpenny a glass, 
would you sell any more of it?—No, I do not 
think so. 

3843. Is it port wine?—Spanish wine (Tarra- 
gona), called port. 

3844. You said that in consequence of the 
depression of trade, your business had been 
almost stationary last year; would you tell the 
Committee what number of branches you opened 
last year ?—About six. 


3845. And the year before ?—I cannot tell 
you; not so many the year before, about four ; 
this year we have opened four more; three are 
opening now. 

3846. Do you include those three in the four ? 
—Yes. 


3847. After all, your business is rather looking 
up, 4s compared with the year 1876?—I am not 
at all dissatisfied, 

3848. Do I understand you that, on the 
sad you prefer the present rate of duty ?— 

es. 

3849. You do not think that an equalised 
rate would be an improvement ?—I do not think 
so. 
3850. I suppose there is a good deal of blend- 
ing goes on in wine ?— Yes. 

3851. At the present moment, by having those 
two rates you can get in your strong wines at 
ls. 9d.?—You could do so if you chose to 
blend wine under 42 degrees, and wine under 
22 degrees together, then of course you would 
get your wine at 1s. 9d., which I do not advo- 


cate, because I find that the public like sweet. 


wines asarule. You heard Mr. Houldsworth’s 
evidence about the decrease in the consumption 
of sherry in this country ; I attribute it to this, 
that for many years the call out has been for dry 
sherries, and persons do not know, as a rule, 
what dry sherry is; to have a good wine dry 
you must have a very fine wine, and the call out 


by the public has been, “ Oh, give me dry wine,” © 


and the wine merchant wants to get it as cheap 
as he can, and consequently the shippers have 
shipped wine made from an unripe grape; highly 
fortified, and the country has been regularly 
swamped with it. The public are very good 
judges as a rule, but their taste has been so played 
with that sherry has gone down; that is my ex- 
planation of the reason for the decrease in the 
consumption of sherry in this country ; I have 
always found that the old-fashioned style of 
sherries suit the public best, and I can show by 
my statistics that people who do sell dry wine 
do not sell a quarter of what I sell, for I sell only 
rich wine. 

3852. Would you mind telling the Committee 
what your sale of wine is, both sherry and port, 
in a year ?—I should think it would be 800 pipes 
and butts. 

3853. In 63. houses ?—Say 60, because three 


are not opened yet, or barely started. 


3854. Do you sell any British wines ?—We 
do, but a very small quantity ; we only sell 
orange and ginger wine; those are asked for for 
using with quinine. 

Z4 


Mr. Hughes, 


20 May 
1879. 


Mr. Youle. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE ' 


Mr. FrepEeRICcK YOULE, called in; and Examined. © ay 


Chairman. 


3855. You are a General Merchant, are you 
not?—lIam. 

3856. You have been connected with Portugal 
for many years ?—Yes, I have known Portugal 
since 1831, and I have resided there also. 

3857. Where is your place of business?—In 
London. 

3858. Are you in business also in Lisbon ?— 
Yes, I have business with Lisbon and Oporto ; 
and I have resided some time in the country. 

3859. You habitually go there every year, do 
you not?—Yes, every year, but more for a 
holiday than anything else. 

3860. But you are not connected with the 
wine trade ?—Not at all. 

3861. What are the articles in which you 
principally deal?—They are articles of produce 
of all kinds from Portugal excepting wine ; we 
deal largely in minerals, fruits, and other things, 
whilst I receive orders for, and export different 
articles shipped from this, Evglish manufactures 
or goods, as general merchants. 

3862. Have you observed in the course of 
your long experience in Portugal that the trade 
with England has diminished ?—Yes, certainly, 
it has diminished. 

3863. Has that been more in recent years than 


~ formerly ?—I have not got the statistics, but I 


know that it has diminished considerably. One 
reason, I believe to be, that the French, Belgians, 
and Germans, have taken a great deal of the 
business which we had there formerly. 

3864. Do you consider that our industries are 
suffering much from the Portuguese tariff?— 
Yes, the tariff is very high; my own friends in 
the Manchester trade have complained of the very 


. 


‘high duties. 


3865. There was a commercial treaty made 
between France and Portugal in 1866, was there 

ot ?—Yes. 

3866. And there were differential duties then, 
I think, in favour of France ?— Yes, they were 
differential in favour of France. 

3687. Those have ceased, have they not ?— 
Yes, they have ceased. 

3668. But not altogether, have they ?—If 
there is anything now it must be a mere trifle. 

3869. Is there not a 1 percent. ad valorem 
duty against English goods ?—I believe. there is 
something of the kind. 

3870. Do you know at all what the articles 
are on which our trade has fallen off with Por- 
tugal?—A great deal in coloured cottons. We 
formerly shipped very largely coloured as well 
as plain cottons; but by their tariff they have 
placed a very high duty upon coloured cottons 
such as printed calicoes, printed handkerchiefs, 
and so forth; and the Portuguese now import 
grey goods, and print them in Portugal ; you 
will find very few English prints now sold in Por- 
tugal. : 

3871. Do you know now of any other branch 
in which the trade has fallen off ?—Not having a 
house of my own there I have not a, sufficient 
knowledge of the statistics to follow that up. 

3872. Do you think there would be any pro- 
bability of our obtaining a modification of the 
tariff in the event of a reduction in the wine 
duties ?—I have no doubt that there would be 
some modification made. But that would depend 


Chairman—continued. 


partly upon the manner in which it was carried — 
out; if you negotiated that modification before — 
you lowered the duties I believe that you would — 
be able to make a fair bargain; but if you r 
lowered the duties without taking steps, in the ~ 
first instance, to have some modification made, it 

would meet with great opposition. . 

3873. You are thoroughly conversant, are you — 
not, with political parties in Portugal?—I am 
very intimate with the best people in Portugal 
on both sides. ; 

3874. Your opinion is that it is only by nego- — 
tiations that we can get a reduction of the pre- 
sent tariff?—Yes. I think that would be the © 
wiser and proper plan to adopt. ‘ 

3875. Do you know what kind of reduction of — 
our wine duties would be considered to be a suf-_ 
ficient inducement for aserions modification of 
the Portuguese tariff?—I think that you would ~ 
have to put the Portuguese on a par with the ~ 
French, because I know it to have been a very — 
very sore point with them, the maintenance of 
differential duties. They have taken it as un- | 
kind; the two countries were so intimate for 
many years. Formerly I recollect that Portu- 
guese wines paid a lower duty than French wines 
in England; there has been a kind of intimacy 
grown up between the two people, I presume, from ~ 
the Peninsular War onwards, and when thischange — 
in the wine duties was made they did not under- 
stand, and I believe that they do not now know, 
what foundation there was for it, and they took 
it as unkind. | 

3876. Is there a strong Protectionist manu- 
facturing interest in Portugal?—-Not a very 
strong one; but it is a growing interest; I have 
friends of my own who during the last 12 or 14 — 
years have established print works; they used to 
import very largely printed cottons, whereas — 
now they scarcely import any; they get grey 
goods from England and print them themselves ; 
I know another English firm which has lately — 
put up large print works. 

3877. Would you think that the wine-growing 
interest is sufficiently strong in Portugal to push 
through a modification of. the tariff against a re- 
duction of the wine duties ?—It is very power- 
ful; indeed it is the principal interest in the 
country. 

3878. And without such a reduction of our 
wine duties, I suppose there would be very little 
probability of our obtaining a modification of the 
old Portuguese tariff ?—I think not. 

3879. Which is a very heavy one?—Yes. 


Mr. TZaibot. 


3880. Did I rightly understand you to say, in 
answer to the honourable Chairman, that in your 
opinion there would be good ground for expecting 
that the Portuguese would lower their tariff if 
we redticed our wine duties ?—Yes, I am con- 
vinced that would be so from what I know of 
them. 

3881. Is that opinion grounded upon any com- 
munication that you have had with the people in 
authority there?—No, not with the people in 
authority exactly, but still, with the best people; 
it is the general opinion of the country, and of 
able men, men of position. 

3882. There are frequent changes, are there 

not 
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Pe 

i“ ~ Mr. Talbot—continued. 

"not, in the administration of the Government in 
Portugal?—No; at one time there were many 
changes, but they have been for the last few 

F years very steady ; the present Government were 

~ out of power for about 12 months, and then came 

into power again; previously to that they had 
‘been some five or six years in power, and they 
have a very large majority. 

3883. With regard to the majority that sup- 

_ ports them, would it be a majority in favour of 

such a policy as you have spoken of ?—In favour, 
I think, of whatever the Government recom- 
mended in the direction of lowering the wine 
duties. 

3884. Have you heard of the proposal that 
has been made that the light class of French 
wines should be admitted at a lower rate of duty 
than the 1s. duty ?—Yes, I have heard it. 

3885. Supposing that proposition were carried 
into effect, what.do you think would be the im- 
pression upon the Portuguese mind with regard 
to it?—I think they will still consider that they 

- ought to be put upon most favoured terms; that 

' they ought to be treated as any other nation in 
the matter of duty. 

3886. Do you think that they would wish to 
have the same privilege with regard to their 
lighter wines, or would they repudiate that dis- 

tinction altogether ? —I am inclined to think that 
they would wish to be charged the same duty as 
ou charge upon the French light wines. 
3887. The Portuguese may not have practical 
opportunities of sending to this country wines 
-under 17 degrees proof spirit?—I do not think 
they have. vat 

$888. If they have not, then would it be any 
consolation to them to be told that they may 
send their light wines at the 4d. duty, when in 
fact they have not got any to send; would that 

_ satisfy them ?—If the duties upon their port and 

ether wines were reduced to 1s., I presume they 
would not grumble much. 

_ 3889. There still would be a difference between 

them and France, but they would not grumble 
much at a lower duty for the light French wines, 
if the present 2 s.6d. duty were reduced to 1 s.? 
—I think not. 

3890. You do not think that they would 
demand a 1s. duty all- round for all classes of 
wine ?—They would expect this for port wines. 

3891. I mean that they would not insist upon 
the duty upon all French wines being as high 
as 1s.?—There is no question that they would 

refer it. I doj not say they would insist. 
They would wish, as a matter of course, to be put 
upon the most favoured footing possible. There 
is no question about it; but at the same time 

_ when you come to very low class wine which they 

cannot produce, I think that although they might 
not be what you might call altogether satisfied 
they would not grumble at it; they would submit 
to it. 
Mr. W. E. Forster. 


3892. You have been in trade a long time, I 
think?—Yes, a long time. - 

3893. Are the duties now as high as they were 
10 years ago?—Not quite, I think. There is 
some little change made; but I am not able to 
speak very positively as to what the duties are 
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Mr. Talbot—continued. 


on the other side. I have no house of my own 
there, and I do not pay the duties on the other 
side, and I do not follow all changes that occur. 

3894. You export goods, do you not ?—Only 
when I have orders not on my own account. 

3895. Through you goods are exported ?— 
Yes. 

3896. Textile goods?—Not many now; for- 
merly I used to ship many more, but very few 
now. 

3897. Do you know the reason of the differ- 
ence ?—Yes, they send their orders to Man- 
chester direct. Travellers go from Manchester, 
from Leeds, from Belgium, and France, who 
take orders from the shopkeepers, and they are 
forwarded direct. The manufacturers draw upon 
the shopkeepers, and the business is negotiated 
through London. 


Mr. Clare Read. 


3898. Do you know anything about the 
amount of import duty that is charged on beer 
into Portugal ?—No, I do not. 

3899. You do not know that it is more than 
100 per cent. ?—I really am unable to say. 


Mr. Palmer. 


3900. You said that the trade between Por- 
tugal and this country was falling off, whilst the 
trade between Portugal and Belgium, France 
and Germany was much increased ; in what goods 
has it increased ?—I am not able to mention the 
particular goods. 

3901. You cannot give us any special trade, or 
any special industry ?—No, I cannot do that, but 
I have heard the complaint made. 

3902. Did you hear that it was in consequence 
of the treaties between Portugal and Belgium, 
and France and Germany being more favoured 
than the treaty between Portugal and this 
country ?—Some time ago, there was a treaty 
made between France and Portugal which 
favoured France, but I am not aware of a 
German or a Belgian treaty. 

3903. Ever since there has been a more 
favoured treaty between those countries and 
Portugal, giving preferential duties in their 
favour, our trade has fallen off ?—Yes, our trade 
has fallen off., 

Mr. Whitweil. 


3904. Have you exported any Birmingham 
wares into Portugal ?—Very seldom. 

3905. Any woollen wares?—Not many, but 
more cottons. 

3906. You said, did you not, that the trade of 
England with Portugal had fallen off in con- 
sequence of a special commercial treaty made 
with Frace ?—That was some time ago. 

3907. Do you remember the increased duty 
that we had to pay cver and above ?—No, I do 
not. 

3908. You say that if we made a treaty now 
with Portugal, it would restore that trade, pro- 
bably ?—It would, no doubt, increase it. 

3909. Do you know whether that treaty with 
France has not the “ most favoured nation” clause 
in it?—I believe it has; I am not positive. 

3910. Is it not a fact, that if they gave us any 
advantage, they would give the same to France ? 
—Yes, under that clause. 


AA 
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Friday, 23rd May 1879. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Baxter. 

Mr. Jacob Bright. 

Mr. Cartwright. 

Mr. Cobbold. 

Mr. Ewart. 

Mr. William Edward Forster. 
Mr. Hanbury. 

Sir Joseph M‘Kenna. 


W. CORNWALLIS CARTWRIGHT, Ese., 1n THE CHarR. 


Mr. Sam MENDEL, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


3911. You are in the general business, 
you not?—I have been; but not now. 

3912. How long is it since you have retired? 
—I retired in 1874. 

3913. Have you had a good deal of general 
transactions with Portugal and Spain ?— With 
Portugal more especially, not much with Spain. 

3914. During how many years?—A great 


are 


‘many years; 30 years or more. 


3915. What was the class of articles which 
you exported to Portugal ?—Manchester cotton 
goods. | 

3916. Has the trade with Portugal in those 
articles, during your experience, fallen off?— 


Very much so indeed since about 1869 in dyed 


and printed fabrics ; previously to that the trade 
was large. 

3917. To what do you attribute that falling 
off ?—To the home productions in Portugal, 

3918. Did the tariff at all act injuriously to 
the development of our commerce?—No doubt 
it has done,so. 

3919. Do you suppose that the French treaty 
has acted adversely ?—There is a French treaty, 
which gives the French a slight advantage, but 
nothing of any great moment. I do not know 
the exact difference, but it is very small. 

3920. While you were connected with this 
trade had you any reason to think that the tariff, 
which acted adversely to our interests, was kept 
up at this rate, in consequence of the wine du- 
ties ?—I am not prepared to answer that ques- 
tion. I could not say, but I know that there was 
great dissatisfaction in Portugal at the differen- 
tial duty which was placed upon their wine; 
that of course I had ascertained from the Portu- 
guese when I visited, Portugal, when I have been 
there. 

3921. Have you any statistics showing in what 
ratio our trade has fallen off with Portugal ?—I 
have not. — 

3922. But while you were in business you 
found that there was a notable and sensible de- 
cline in the trade from England?—Yes, more 
especially in printed and dyed goods; more so 
than in plain goods. : 


Mr. Mulholland. 
Mr. Charles Palmer. 
Mr. Phipps. 

Mr. Clare Read. 
Mr. Samuelson. 
Mr. John G. Talbot. 
Mr. Whitwell. 


Chairman—continued. 
3923. Was that the case as regards Spain also, 
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do you know ?—I am not able to answer any-— 


thing as regards Spain. 
Mr. Jacob Bright. 


3924. You say that trade has fallen off since 


1869 ?—Yes ; not suddenly, but gradually de- : 
creasing ; more especially in printed and dyed © 


oods. ; 
3925. Are you 


aware whether it has continued 


to decrease ?——For the last four years I am not: 


able to say, but I know that it has decreased 


during that period. I was in Portugal in 1875, 


and I found, in going through the different ware- 
houses, that the supply of home production was 
very much increased in different dealers’ ware- 


houses. The printed goods were nearly all pro- | 


duced in Portugal. 
3926. But their plain goods they continued to 
import from England?—Yes, there is some 


decrease, but not very large. That, I think, I © 


should attribute to the smuggling into Spain 
from Portugal being checked. The Spaniards 


imported goods into Portugal, where they paid 


the legitimate duty, and they were then smu 
gled into Spain. Grey domestics were formerly 
imported to Portugal, and thence into Spain, but 
that is very much checked now. 


3927. Your trade with Portugal has diminished 
because smuggling has been put a stop to?—_ 


There is no doubt that it had an adverse effect. 


Mr. Whitwell. : 


3928. The diminution in trade you account for 
in two ways, principally owing to home pro- 


duction, and specially in the printing and dyeing 
of calicoes ?—Yes. 


3929. And you are not aware whether the 


amount of duty is favourable to France in their 
special tariff ?—I am not aware what it is, but it 
is a very small per-centage. 
of my own knowledge, but merely from hearsay. 


Mr. Palmer. 


3930. Have you found that the Americans 
importing any manufactured goods?—I am not 


aware 


I am not speaking — 


are 


4 


3 


by 


Mr. Palmer—continued. 


aware that they are. I think not into Portugal ; 
if so it must be, I should think, but a very small 
_ per-centage. 

| 3931, Can you account for the falling off of 
the demand from Spain?—No, except that the 
. ehecking of Spanish smuggling stopped the 
| importation into Portugal. 


. 


3 


Mr. Samuelson. 


3932. From what countries do the Portuguese 
i ere the grey cloths which they print and 
_ dye?—From England. 
3933. Then there should be an increase in the 
_ quantity of grey goods exported to Portugal ?— 
_ Partially there may have been. I am not pre- 
pared to say positively. 


Mr. Hanbury. 


3934. What is the tariff on those cotton goods? 
—I do not know. 

3935. Is there anything special which you 
come here to tell the Committee ?—I] have not 
come to tell them anything special. I was merely 

-asked to come here, without any intimation as to 
_ what I was to be asked. 


Mr. Ewart. 


3936. Can you tell us about what the duties 
are on certain articles of consumption ?—On the 
great bulk of the imports, which are specially in 
- coarse cotton cloth, it is about 7d. per lb. 
3937. And on print about 14d. ?—No, I should 
think more. 
' 3938. According to the tariff it is 14d. on 
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Mr, Ewart—continued. 


printed goods?—Yes, but the duty on those 
coarse cottons is about 7d. per lb. At the time 
I was in business they cost about 10d, in Man- 
chester. 

3939. Is not that almost a prohibitive tariff? 
—No, it is not a prohibitive tariff, because a 
large quantity of goods are sent there still; but 
a reduction of duty of course would increase the 
consumption very materially. 

3940, It is very largely a protective tariff, is 
itnot ?—It is very largely protective, indeed. 

3941. What is the duty on beer and ale ?— 
That I know nothing of. 

3942. Is it 1s. 54d. ?—I cannot tell. 

3943. Do you know anything of the state of 
opinion in Portugal with reference to the results 
of their own tariff ?—That I am not prepared to 
say; but I know that they are very much 
annoyed at the duty that is placed upon their 
wines in this country, because they produce a 


very cheap wine which is not introduced into this: 


country at all. 

3944. Do you think ‘it reasonable for them to 
complain of 1s. a gallon, or even 2 s. 6 d. a gallon 
on their rich wines, when they charge 1s. 53d. 
on beer sent into Portugal?—I should think 


. they haye no right to complain; but at the same 


time I think they are quite prepared to make 
some concession if a concession is made on their 
wines. I gather that from conversation with 
people living there. They produce a wine 
which they could sell here quite as cheaply as 
the common claret. 


Mr. Rozsert KE xu, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman... 


3945. You are engaged in business in Bradford, 
are you not?—Yes, i have been engaged in the 
Spanish trade since 1840, first as clerk in a house, 
and then as partner, and since 1868 on my own 

account. We have done business with Spain 
during all those years, and my old partner did so 

ears before. © 
3946. What class of goods do you export ?— 
_ Yorkshire goods, principally from Bradford, 
_ Huddersfield, and Leeds, since 1840. 
3947. Since 1840 there has been an alteration 
in the Spanish tariffs, has there not ?—Yes, many 
a one. Formerly the Spanish duties were ex- 
 ceedingly intricate and difficult. Mixed goods 
of cotton and worsted had to be made, in some 
_ instances, with two-thirds worsted and one-third 
in cotton, in order to go in at all. 
goods it was the rule that the figure on the goods 
“taust not be moré than one-half of the whole 
surface; there was a variety of most intricate and 

. difficult matters of that kind. For instance, the 

cloth should not count more than so many threads 
to the square inch to come in at a certain duty, 
and a variety of intricate things of that sort, 
which have disappeared out of the Spanish tariff, 

_ and it is virtually simplified to a specific duty 

tariff, a tariff which charges a certain amount of 

_ duty according to the weight. It is very much 

simplified, and, therefore, much more easy for 

_ merchants to deal with. 
3948. Have you had any reason to complain of 
_ the Spanish tariff?—Yes, a great deal; the duties 
109 uc high; since the Ist of August 


Ou figured . 


Chairman—continued. 


1877, they have been made discriminating against 
England as compared with France, Germany, and 
Switzerland and all other countries, and that is 
our grievance to-day. ; 

3949. What is the amount of differential dis- 
advantage ?—It varies very largely according to 
the sort of goods. On low heavy woollens it is 
excessively heavy. The difference is very great, 
but Mr. Beaumont, who is from Huddersfield, 
will deal with that heavy woollen question, and, 
therefore, [ would rather leave it in his hands ; he 
has all the figures and all the statistics. 

3950. What goods are you going to give 
evidence about ?—I wish to give evidence with 
regard to the Bradford manufacture ; the 


worsted stuffs manutacture, articles either all 


worsted or worsted and cotton, or worsted and 
cotton and alpaca and mohair, mixed with other 
materials, and sometimes mixed with silk, prin- 
cipally for ladies’ wear, but also for coatings for 
gentlemen, light summer things, such as gentle- 
men wear when they go to Epsom and Ascot in 
this country. 

3951. Will you tell us what those differential 
disadvantages are?—I have made out a table 
which goes rather in detail into the whole thing, 
but I have dealt with the articles which we have 


sent to Spain; not those which are not according 


to the taste of the country, but those which we 
absolutely do send, and under which we are ata 
disadvantage, goods in which we find that our 
business falls off daily on account of the differ- 
ential duties against us as compared with Swit- 
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zerland, France, and Germany. I will first take 
an article which costs in this country 3 d. a yard, 
which pays so much duty per piece, on English 
goods 70 reales per piece, on French goods 49 
reales, which is a difference of 25 per cent. as 
against our goods compared with France. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


3952. On what weight ?— Seventy reales is the 
duty per piece, each piece weighing about three 
and a half kilogrammes; 1 kilogramme being 


equal to two lbs. and one fifth English; one real | 


being equal to 24d. ; 100 reales making 1 /.; the 
differential duty as against us being about 25 per 
cent. 

3953. What does the absolute duty amount to 
at present upon an average piece ?—The duty on 
the English article is 14s. per piece, and on the 
French article it is 9s. 10d. ‘lhe original cost 
of the article was 3d. per yard, a piece being 64 
yards, and the price per piece, 16s. 


Mr. Bazter. 


3954. Then it is nearly 100 per cent?—Yes, 
on this article which~is called Poplinette. It is 
not like grey cloth. Everybody gives his own 
name to things, but it is an article which is well 
known in our market. 


Mr. Samuelson. 


3955. Is that a fair representation of the 
incidence of the duty ?— No; you must remember 
that this duty, as well as all specific duties, bears 


most hardly upon heavy low goods, and most 


lightly on fine light goods. “As a rule, in this 
class of goods fine goods are light like silk, they 
weigh little, and therefore they pay little duty. 
This article, which is made for the million at a 
very low price, has considerable weight and sub- 
stance in it, and therefore, as in all specific duty 
tariffs, the duty presses most heavily upon the 
lowest quality of goods. Then the next article 
that we come to is also a 64-yard piece of 
goods, which we sell at 33d. per yard, the price 
of which is 20s. 8d. pet piece, and the duty on 
which, in English money, is 19s. 2d. on the 
English article, and 13s. 5d. on the French 
article, making a differential duty against us of 
28 percent. This differential duty, I think I 
said came into operation on the lst August 1877, 
and was not in operation before, and it is only 
since then that we have been at a disadvantage 
as against France, Germany, and Switzerland 
and other countries. 

3956. Was that by lowering the French 
duties, or by raising the English duties ?—I 
really am not prepared to say. I believe it is by 


lowering the French duties. Then I take another 


article, the price of which per piece is 14s. 7d., 
on which the differential duty is 20 per cent., so 
that it goes on varying, 25, 28, 20, 19, 22, 17, 
20, and 14 per cent.; that is the difference be- 
tween the French duties and ours. Now I come 
to a finer article, which costs 31s. 6d. per piece, 
and there the difference- of duty is only 14 
per cent. On a still finer article, a 46 yard 
piece, at 48s. 2d., there is a differential duty of 
12 per cent. The highest article in this list 


_which I have is a piece 50 yards long, costing 


68s. 9d., the duty upon which is only 17s. 7d., 
and the French duty is 12s. 4d,, showing a 
difference against the English article of only 
8 per cent. 
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Mr. Samuelson— continued. 


3957. In consequence of these differential 
duties, has your trade fallen off very consi- — 


derably ?—Very considerably. We do, at the 
present moment, to the extent of about 100,000/. 


a year with Spain. I am not speaking of Portu- | 


gal now, but only Spain. 


_ 3958. Are you speaking of Bradford only ?— 
No, I am speaking ot Bradford and Hudders- _ 


field. . We have two houses in our business, one 


at Bradford, and the other at Huddersfield. 


We used to do half as much again, I should say, 
in round figures. ; 


Chairman. 


3959. Is that a diminution which has ensued 
since 1877?--No, not wholly so; it has been 
gradually falling off, but, it has been most 
marked since the new tariff came into operation 
on the lst of August 1877. 

3960. Do you do business also with Portugal ? 
—Yes, we also do business with Portugal. | am 
not quite so well up in that, matter as Mr. Beau- 
mont, who has been in Portugal many times, and 
who will be able to give you information about 
it. I may say, with regard to the Portuguese 
tariff, that it is_a tremendously high tariff. 
Doing business with Portugal, I can speak to 
this, that it is stated by them constantly as a 
grievance that our wine duties, compared with 
the duties on light wines, are heavy, and it is 


- often stated by the buyers themselves that the 


only way to obtain a reduction of the Portu- 


guese duties would be by giving them a reduc- 


tion in our wine duties. 


3961. What do you say about Spain ?—With 
regard to Spain also, I propose to read some 
correspondence bearing upon that -particular 
question, and you will observe that the writers 
regard it as a matter of course that the Spanish 
Government will never reduce the duty ; they 
will never put us on the same footing with 
France, Germany, and Switzerland, unless we 
lower our duties to the present scale which exists 
for light wines. And our correspondence regu- 
larly shows that. And there is one indirect 
effect also, namely, that buyers from Spain 
go to Roubaix to buy goods, which is the 
Bradford of France, and which competes most 
with Bradford, and makes a similar class of 
goods, besides the fact that they have a great 
advantage in going there to buy their goods, be- 
cause they pay less duty on them; and there is 
this indirecs effect, that when they get to 
Roubaix, they do not come any further. They 


_ used to come to England, but now we see a very 
much fewer number of buyers coming from 


Spain than we used to do. When they get to 
Roubaix they stop, instead of going forward, and 
they supply themselves from French sources 
with goods, which they formerly used to buy in 
Bradtord. ; 

3962. Is there no indirect trade from Eng- 


land with Spain, vié France ?—Not much; there 


was formerly, when there was a good deal of 
smuggling into Spain, but the Spanish Custom 
House authorities have somehow managed al- 
most to squelch smuggling, and consequently 
goods go but little through France, except they 
are wanted in a hurry, or anyone finds it the 
most economical way to get them in, but not for 
contraband purposes. Formerly we sent a very 


large portion of our goods to Gibraltar, which 
" was 


_ business. 
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was a sort of depét for English goods, to be 
- smuggled into Spain; that has all ceased. 


'3963. Do you think that it has entirely 


ceased ?—We have not been asked to send a_ 
_ package to Gibraltar for years now. 


3964. Do not you think there is smuggling 
going on still from Gibraltar, even though you 
may not directly know of it ?— Undoubtedly ; it is 
quite possible, but I think if there were any 
smuggling from Gibraltar, we should know of it, 
because we should get orders from Gibraltar. 
If the merchants in Gibraltar smuggled goods 
from there into Spain, I think we should get 
orders from Gibraltar; but we do not do so, the 
local consumption of Gibraltar being small. 

3965. Did you get formerly large orders from 
Gibraltar ?—Yes, we did. 

3966. Did you comprise that with the decrease 
of your trade ?—No, I think not. 

3967. Do you comprise your trade in Gibraltar 
with your trade in Spain !—No, because it has 
ceased for so many years that I do not take it 
into consideration. When we sent goods through 
Gibraltar, the consumption was not generally so 
large as it has been since that time, although we 
have done as much as i50,0001. a year. 

3968. How many years have you ceased to 
send goods to Gibraltar ?—I should think about 
10 or 12 years. I do not think there can be any 
smuggling in Gibraltar of our goods. I think I 
should be sure to know of it if there were. If 
you will allow me, I will hand in this Table. 
We have made it as clear as possible. (The same 
was delivered in.) 

3969. You have some opinions from your cor- 
respondents, I believe ?—Yes, I have. The cor- 
respondence commences in October 1877, and is 
spread over the last two years. The first letter is 
simply to show the disastrous effect that there is 
when there is uncertainty upon the tariff question. 
It isa letter from our traveller in Spain. We have 
nine agents in, Spain: we have one in Madrid, 
one in Valladolid, one in Santiago, one in Seville, 
one in Cadiz, one in Murcia, one in Barcelona, one 
in Malaga, and one in Valencia. They have their 
residences there, and they circulate in the neigh- 
pouring towns. But, besides that, we send one 
gentleman from Bradford every year, and one 
gentleman from Huddersfield every year, to go 
over the whole ground and visit all our agents. 


Mr. Baxter. 


3970, Are those agents Spaniards or English- 
men ?—Nearly all of them are Spanish, but there 
are one or two Frenchmen among them. This is a 
letter, 5th October 1877, in which our traveller 
says: “Mr. V—— had once decided not to 
order a single piece of Bradford goods until there 
was something known definitely about the tariff 
He is afraid if he orders a large lot 
of goods that immediately after having received 
them he may wake up some morning and find that 
the tariff is lowered without any time being given 
to sell out his stock. Should there be something 
known about the arancel in a month or two,” 


(the arancel is the Spanish tariff), “that is, 


whether the duties will or will not be altered, 
Mr. V. 
chases. He wished me, if possible, to call here 
on my return home, and he may go to England 
with me. Until there is something known for 
certain he will not order much.” On 14th 
October 1877, there is a short extract in these 
0.82. be fs 
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terms: “ Don Pedro says as soon as you succeed 
in getting the duties reduced he will again do a 
good business with us.” The next is from Sara- 
gossa, 20th October 1877: “ A—-— and L—-- 
have just sent to stop the 56 pieces of silk stripe 
fancies, and the 50 pieces silk-flowered fancies. 
They find these goods will have to pay higher 
duties than before, and German goods are much 
cheaper.” That is where first mention in this cor- 
respondence of the differential duty between them 
and Germany comes in. Then we come to 27th 
October 1877. Speaking of other things, he 
says: “ Besides the consumption of Bradford 
goods gets less and less every year, and until 
there issome arrangementmade with respect tothe 
arancel, business in our articles will be very small 
indeed.” This is just after the alteration of the 
tariff. Then, on the 30th October, my corre- 
spondent writes: “I arrived here [ Malaga| this 
morning, and have seen all our friends, who 
almost all tell me the same tale, that they have 
decided not to order any English goods until the 
duties are lowered. N. C., J. M. A, 5S. L. 
and Co., tell me that they willnot order a single 
piece of English goods until there is something 
definitely settled about the arancel.” Then we 
come to Barcelona, 5th April 1878 ; that is the 
following year. He returns home, and, in the 
meantime, he goes out again, and he writesin April 
1878: “Besides, there is the tariff question 
against us; almost all our friends say that they 
do not intend buying any Bradford dress goods 
this season. What they do buy will be from 
Roubaix, as the duties, as you are aware, are so 
much lower: six reales, or 1s. 3d. per kiloin 
favour of France and Germany. This is what 1 
was afraid they would tell me, and until there is 
some arrangement made so that England is put 
on the same footing as the other nations, you 
must expect very little business from Spain,” 
Then we have Barcelona, 9th April 1878: “M. 
and P. Don P. say they have made up their 
mind not to order any more of our goods until 
the tariff is made the same as the French. Busi- 
ness is really very bad; although it has threatened 
to rain these last few days no rain comes, and 
therefore business is almost at a standstill. But 
the great question is the tariff, and unless Eng- 
land makes some arrangement with Spain our 
goods will be entirely shut out. It is not of the 
slightest use offering our really fancy goods, as 
all our friends say they intend buying their 
winter novelties from Roubaix.” Then he writes 
from Saragossa, 13th April 1878. You see he is 
going on his round. “Scarcely anyone will look 
at Bradford goods on account of the tariff. All 
our friends say that they will buy their dress 
goods from Roubaix.” Then again: Saragossa, 
13th April: «J. C. & Co. also send a small order, 
the only articles they will buy this season. They 
bought a good many Roubaix goods last season, 
and they are only just receiving them, having 
waited to introduce them under the reduced du- 
ties.” Thén comes Valladolid, 17th April 1878: 
«© As I have already told you in my former let- 
ters, the duties are altogether against Bradford 
goods, and unless England arranges the treaty 
with Spain, you must expect to do very little 
business with this country.” Then he writes from 
Madrid, 21st April 1878: “J. F. y F. will not 
order anything just now, but promises an order 
about end of May. He would not look at any- 
thing else, as he says he shall buy his novelties 
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from Roubaix.” Then Madrid, 21st April 1878 : 
«J.P. He cannot say whether he will visit 
England this season or not.” This is the diffi- 
culty, they go to Roubaix, and there they stick: 
they do not come any further. “He says he will 
have to give up buying our goods if the arancel 
is not altered. Mr. P. is on the Tariff Committee 
belonging to the ‘ Casino Mercantil,’ and they 
have been working hard to induce the Govern- 
ment to put England on the most favoured na- 
tion clause, but cannot do any good, as the 
Spanish Government wil] not alter the arancel 
until England alters the alcoholic scale for the 
wine duties, therefore it is not at all likely that 


we shall be put on the same footing as other na~ 


tions at present, and, as I said before, this will 
almost prohibit our goods.” Then again from 
Madrid, 5th October 1878, “ It appears the Cata- 
lan manufacturers are again agitating for higher 
duties to be put on foreign goods. A Commission 
has been formed to inquire into the question of 
the arancel, and J.P. has been chosen one of 
the said Commission, to look after the interests of 
foreign merchants.” Then there is another from 
Madrid, $th October 1878: “ You must not be 
surprised at the small orders from Spain, as the 
duties on Bradford goods are so high that people 
are really afraid to order. R. and B. have 
received the invoice of Poplinettes Serges de 
Berri, &c., and the duties and expenses amount 
to above 80 per cent.” The next is from Barce- 
lona, 14th May 1879: “ Several of the houses 
here, such as F., A., T. E., &c., say they will not 
buy a piece of Bradford goods for winter, but 
shall buy the goods they want from Roubaix, the 
duties being so much lower.” The last letter of 
which I shall read an extract is dated Barcelona, 


5th May 1879 (this letter was written last week): 


“As J told you yesterday most of our customers 
say they will not order any Bradford dress goods 
for winter, but will make their purchases in 
Roubaix, the duties on goods coming from France 
being so much lower (6 reales per kilo.), which, 
as you are aware, makes a great difference in the 
cost of low heavy dress goods for winter. J am 
doing my utmost to induce our friends to order, 


but they all say they will have to give up order-' 


ing goods, unless England is put on the same 
footing as other nations, and it is quite evident 
the Spanish Government will not do this until 
England makes an alteration in the alcoholic 
scale for wines. In Italian cloths for linings, 
we cannot do anything, as everybody now buys 
these goods from Germany. We used to do a 
nice little trade in 7-quarter Thibet cloths, but 
this has fallen off almost to nothing, as they buy 
all wool French merinos at the same price as our 
cotton warp Thibet cloths after the duties are 


paid. As 1 have told you time after time, unless 


an arrangement be made soon between Eng- 


land and Spain, we shall be pushed out of the 


market altogether.” 


Mr. Cobbold. 


3971. Is hea Spaniard or a Frenchman ?— 
An Englishman. 


Chairman. 


3972. I thought you had no English agents? 
—I said that we sent two each season into 
That is the usual letter that they 
write. 
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Mr. Phipps. oi 

3973. The gentlemen that you. send are Eng- 
lish usually ?—Yes, they are both-Englishmen. IT 
may say that one of them is Mr, Beaumont, ~ 
who will give evidence after I have finished. 
Perhaps he will be rather modest as to reading 
his own letter, and, therefore, probably you 
will allow me to do so. It is dated from Madrid 
in February 1879: “I am finding business here 
very bad; worse, really, than I have ever 
known it, although I thought last year it was as 
bad as it could be. But the fact of the matter 


is, we are gradually being driven out of the 


trade by the French and Germans, protected by 
the differential duties. Our customers, as is 
only natural, are replacing, by goods from those 
countries, everything they can, and the con- 
sumers are gradually getting used to those 
goods, -where before they would have nothing 
but English makes, so that unless the matter is 
taken up at once by our Government, and we 
are put on the same footing as other nations, the 
change will come too late. As it is, if the 
change were made to-morrow, we should have 
up-hill work in getting the trade back. <A 
notable example of this is in your Italians, 
which are now always bought from Germany. 
A. B. received some the other day from both 
sources, and-made a careful study of them for 
future guidance, and tells me he has decided not 
to buy any more of these goods in England. 
We have the same difficulty with some of our. 
cloths (those are woollen cloths to which he is. 
referring; he came from our Huddersfield 
house), notably worsted coatings, which are 
quite ‘knocked out of time.’ Our chambers of 
commerce must hammer away at the Foreign 
Office, or I shall have to give up my journeys to 
Spain soon. Here in Madrid there isa very 
strong free-trade party which is working hard 
and fighting the Catalan manufacturers at every 
point. The struggle is a most interesting one to 
watch, and the papers, more especially those 
devoted to trade, are full of the subject. Iam 
sure we ought heartily to wish the freetraders 
here that success which, for their persistent 
effort, they deserve. The unfortunate meeting 
of Protectionists, or rather, I suppose I ought to 
say, ‘Reciprocity-ites, in London, held a few days 
ago, in which I see our friénd, Mr. 8. C. L., took 
part, has done considerable mischief. It has 
given a handle to the protectionists here, and 
their organ triumphantly enlarges on the subject, 
that even England has arrived at the conclusion 
that free-trade is a mistake. There is a change 
in the tariff imminent, the Government haying 
appointed a Commission to inquire into the 
subject, so that we must hope the change will be 
for the better. The Commission in question is 
composed for the greater part of dukes and 
marquises, plus seven manufacturers, and only 
two frectraders, viz * * These two are 
working admirably, and I have every hope that, 


_ in spite of the formidable opposition, they will at 


least obtain a favourable modification of the 
duties levied, especially as they are backed up 
by favourable reports from most of the com- 
mercial clubs, which are the nearest approach to 
chambers of commerce in this country. But 
very few modifications will be of much good 
until we get the most favoured ‘nation’ terms, 
at any rate, to us.” 


3974. What 


. Charrman.. 


3974. What do you mean by “the most 
favoured nation” ?—That in any treaty which 


may be made with Spain, we should be put on at 


least as favourable a footing. as any other 
country. That is the grievance that we really 


‘have to complain of most, that whilst the 


Spanish duties are in every case very high 
indeed; very high for France, very high for 
Germany, and very high for Switzerland, they 
are still higher for England. We are now the 
most unfavourably treated nation, and our con- 
tention is, that we should be put on at least as 
good a footing as any other country, and we 
have reason to believe that there is no pro- 
bability of that being done unless the wine 
duties, are reduced. ‘Their contention is, that 
the wine duties on their fine wines which 


come from Jerez, their sherry wines do not 


prohibit the sale of them in this country, 
because 80 or 90 per cent. of all those fine 
wines come to this country, and they can afford 
to pay 2s. 6d. per gallon duty, and yet there is 
an immense variety of wines grown in Spain 
which are strong, sound, good, and wholesome 
wines, but which come above the 26 degrees scale, 
and run up to 30, 32, and perhaps 34 degrees, 
and are liable to the 2s. 6d. duty. It is a 
very cheap wine (and they believe, whether 
it is true or not, it is not for me to say), but 
they believe that their cheap strong wines would 
have a large sale in this country if they were as 
favourably treated as the light wines of France. 
They have an idea that we should cease to drink 
beer, and take to drinking those wines. Of 
course I do not give any opimion upon that; 
but that that weighs heavily with the Spaniards 
there can be no doubt; and besides that, on the 
part of the manufacturers, it is made an excuse 
for keeping up the high duties. It is believed 
in by a good many Spaniards that it would have 
that effect, and by those who are wiser, and who 
do not believe that there would be a very greatly 


‘increased consumption in this country, it is 


pretended to be an important matter. 

3975. Have you any reason to believe that in 
the event of a modification of the wine duties 
here there would be a movement in Spain, not 
merely an attempt, but an actual movement in- 
suring a reduction of their tariff ?—1 think that 
the two things should go on together as they did 
in the French Treaty in 1860. We gave them 
certain advantages ; we threw our ports open to 
them, and we got from them in return the intro- 
duction of our goods into France, because up to 
1860 our British goods were wholly and entirely 
prohibited in France ; we never sent a piece nor 
a piece ever went direct. Unless something should 


be smuggled in over the Belgian frontier, nothing 


was sent to France at the time. They have 


‘since put lighter duties upon our goods, 15 per 


cent. where cotton predominates, that is to say, 
where it is more than half cotton, and 10 per cent. 


where wool predominates. 


3976. You mean that if an alteration is to be 


made in the wine duties it should be made by 


negotiation or a commercial treaty ?—Yes, we 
should get something in return. 

3977. Have you any reason to believe that an 
offer for a reduction of the wine duties would 
ensure a reduction of the tariff of Spain?—We 
should enlist the whole of the wine-growing in- 


terest in Spain in our favour, which is a very 


large interest, besides the Portuguese with whom 
0.82. 
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we do business, who are strongly in favour of a 
reduction of the duty. We surely may claim, if 
we put them upon the same footing with the rest 
of the world with regard to wine in this country, 
that they should put us upon the same footing 
as France and Germany and other countries for 
the introduction of their goods. 

3978. From your knowledge of Spain do you 
think that the Spanish Government would give up 
those differential disadvantages to which we are 
subject, in return for a modification of our wine 
duties ?—I think that they are logically shut up 
to that position, and that their only excuse for 
keeping those duties on, is that we keep ona 
differential duty on wine against them. 

3979. It is not only a question of logic or of 
justice, it Is a question of fact; have you any 


reason to believe that the interests of the wine- © 


growing and the consuming portion of the popu- 
lation is so powerful, that it would ensure a 
reduction of their tariff in return for a reduction 
of our wine duties ?—I have no doubt of it what- 
ever. They have no interest in keeping up 
differential duties against us except that. 

3980. You have read to us a good many 
extracts from letters ; do those extracts represent 
a concensus of opinion of your correspondents ? 


—Undoubtedly; they have been gathered all. 


round Spain. Besides, the opinion is confirmed 
by the few Spaniards whom we see here now. 
We used to see a good many, years ago 

3981. That as against the reduction of the wine 
duties, there would be a general reduction of the 
tariff ?— Yes, I have no doubt of it. 


Mr. Talbot. 


3982. You told us that those prohibitory 
duties on English goods had been in vogue since 
August 1877?—Yes; the recent differential 
duties. 

3983. Can you give me any reason why they 
were raised to so prohibitory a height ?—Solely, 
I believe, on the ground that we had a differential 
duty against their wines. 

3984. That differential duty was not imposed 
in 1877 ?—No, it was not; it had been in force 
ever since 1861, and the Spaniards have made a 
grievance of it ever since that time. They say 
that we drew the line exactly between Spanish 
wines and French wines. It is true that we 
admit their wines at the same rate, but they 
say, you knew that the French wines were 
light and would come in under the low duty at 
1s. a gallon, and you knew that our wines were 
strong and would come in under the higher 
duty, and you drew the line precisely between 
the two in order to favour France and to dis- 
favour Spain. 

3985. ‘That grievance has been seething in the 
Spanish mind from 1860 to 1877, and has now 
culminated in those differential duties ?—Yes, 
there can be no question of it. 

3986. Before 1860 the duties on all wines were 
higher, even up to 6s. a gallon ?—Yes, it was 
6 s., but then it was the same for all countries. 

3987. The duty on Spanish and Portuguese 
wines was very much reduced, although not so 
much’ as the duty on French. wines ?—Yes, it 
was reduced from 6 s. to 2s. 6d. 

3988. And yet, notwithstanding that the in- 
dignation of the Spaniards was so great that 
they actually imposed a higher duty upon 
the English goods, so as to compel England 
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to reduce the duty upon Spanish wines; do 
you consider that logical or just? — Of 
course the strong cheap wines of Spain were 
entirely shut out by the 6s. duty, and they are 
entirely shut out now; but they believe that if 
they could get 1s. 6d. more off they would be 
admitted, and therefore they have something to 
work for. 

3989. Still they ought to admit that we have 
done a considerable deal in the way of a reduc- 
tion of duty ?—Yes, certainly; but they said: 
You have done us very much more harm, for you 
have brought the French wines into England, 
and increased their consumption enormously. 

3990. Notwithstanding that we have reduced 
the duty from 6 s. to 2s. 6d., we have not increased 
the. importation of Spanish and Portuguese 
wines ?—Not of the low cheap wines certainly. 

3991. That was a very large drop on their 
wines ?—Yes, no doubt it was very considerable. 

3992. It is not very encouraging if the drop 
from 6s. to 2s. 6d. has produced no effect ?— 
We drank all their sherry before, and we drink 
all of it now still, or at least 90 per cent. of the 
whole. 

3993. And now they ask for a further reduc- 
tion, in order that they may be able to send their 
light wines into this country ?—Not light wine, 
but cheap strong wine. a 

3994. Is there any ground for supposing that 


there is any demand for cheap strong Spanish 


wines in England ?—It has never been able to 
come here, but certainly Englishmen prefer 
strong wines to light wines. 

3995. Do you think that that could be alleged 
now ?—I think that would specially be the case 


‘ with regard to cheap wines: but with regard to 


the middle classes they are. not going in for 
stronger wines; they are going in for lighter 
wines. There is more light claret drunk in Eng- 
land than there ever was, no doubt. 

3996. Do you really think the lower classes 
of people in England are likely to consume the 
cheap strong wines of Spain?—I think the 
Spaniards think so, and that is the question that 
we lave to bear in mind. 

- 3997. And because they think so you think 
ue ought to reduce our duty to a shilling ?— 
es. 

3998. Then you think that that ought to be 
done in order to premote a greater exportation 
of English goods to Spain?—To prevent the 
extinction of a large part of such trade, because it 
is being extinguished as fast as possible by those 
differential duties. 


Mr. Ewart. . 

3999. You have spoken of our declining trade 
with Spain; do you attribute that altogether to 
the competition of other countries, or is it in con- 
sequence of the increase of manufacturers in 
Spain itself?—-I do not attribute it entirely to 
any one cause. No doubt it is the protective 
duties in Spain that stimulate their own manu- 
factures, and there is no question about it that 
Spanish manufactures have to some extent re- 
placed ours. But our grievance is not that the 
Spanish manufactures are replacing ours. Of 
course that happens everywhere where there is 
a heavy protective tariff, but it is. the Germans, 
and Swiss, and French that are taking it away. 

4000. Through the action of the differential 
duties ’—Yes, that is my view. 
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4001. As a matter of fact, are they increasing 
the number of their spinning looms in Spain ?— 
I cannot say that they are doing that just at this 
moment, because trade in Spain, as almost every- 
where else, is exceedingly depressed, but that they 


have gradually, in Catalonia especially, developed ° . 


a considerable manufacturing trade, there is no 
question whatever; we do know that, because 
we know that from our own district looms for 
weaving are sent to Spain in considerable num- 
bers, and we have sent some ourselves; we have 
sent some ourselves to Barcelona, or the neigh- 
bourhood of Barcelona. 

4002. You spoke about those ‘strong cheap 
wines; do you know at what price they would 
come ?—They would be as cheap as our beer. 

4003. As cheap as the cheap wine of France ? 
—Quite; they make very substantial cheap 
winesin Catalonia, and in the Val de Penas espe- 
cially ; Catalonia wine I should not like to drmk 
much of, but some other people might, and it is 
a great deal drunk all over Spain. 


Mr. Clare Read. 


4004. Is there a strong, coarse wine drunk by 
the labourers in the district in which it is grown? 
—Yes, that is their common drink. 

4005. There~is no: duty, 1 suppose, charged 
upon that ?—I am not sure. 


Mr. Hanbury. 


4006. In what year were those complicated 
duties that you spoke of abolished ?—They have 
disappeared gradually little by little out of the 
Spanish tariff; during the last 15 or 20 years 
they have been reducing them. 


F 


" 


4007. Do the Spanish people look upon that — 


as an equivalent to our reduction of our duties 
from 6s. to 2s. 6d.,do you think ?—No; that 
process was going on, I think, principally for this 
reason, that so complicated a tariff as the Spanish 
tariff was robbing the Government of the duties 
which they expected to get. ‘There was so much 
fraud, and so many goods passed under wrong 
denominations in consequence of the complica- 
tion of the tariff, and so much difficulty in en- 
forcing it, that the system was obliged to be 
altered ; for instance, the duties ‘were dif-. 
ferently construed by the Custom-house officers in 
one port compared with another; a person who 
brought goods to be passed, sometimes paid three 
or four times as much duty in one port as he 


would in another, because the Custom-house - 


officers construed the tariff differently, and con- 
sequently when they found out a weak place in 
the Customs like this, they used to shove them 
in there more than in any other port. 

4008. Then it was for their own benefit, and 
not out of any consideration for us?—Yes, no 
doubt it was to relieve their own revenue from 
loss and fraud. 

4009. What stopped the smuggling through 
Gibraltar into Spain ?—Nothing, I believe, but 
the additional precautions taken by the. Spanish 
Government; I do not think it was anything 
else but that. 

4010. You said, I think, something about an 
idea that was afloat that even the present high 
tariff might be raised ?—There is a strugele going 
on to that end; the manufacturers of Catalonia 
are struggling hard to increase their tariff, but 
the free traders and importers into Spain are» 


fighting hard against it. There isa Commission — 


sitting 


Mr. Hanbury— continued. 


sitting at Madrid, and I believe it is sitting still, 
who are really fighting out that question amongst 


_ themselves ; and to enable them to do that more 


thoroughly and more completely, we have fur- 
nished the free trade members on that commis- 


sion with samples, and patterns, and figures, and 


statisties, and everything that we could think of 


- that would help them in the battle. 


_ 4011. That is to say, there is an attempt being 
made to raise the tariff against France, Germany, 
and Switzeriand, just as much as against, us ?— 
You see it isa Protectionist movement; the Pro- 
tectionist manufacturers, of course, would like to 
raise the duty upon everybody, they would like 
to double it if they could. 

4012. I gathered, from what you said to the 
Chairman, that it is your idea that if we lowered 
the duties on Spanish wines it would simply 
amount to reducing the 2s. 6d. which is now 
paid on sherry to 1s.f—Yes. 
~ 4018. Do you not think that many other wines 


_ would come in ?—Their belief is that they would 


come in, but I cannot say how far English people 

would take to cheap wines. 

_ 4014. You say that we take 90 per cent. of 

their sherry at present ?— About that, I think. 
4015. So that one certain_result of lowering 

those duties would be that this sherry, of which 

we take 90 per cent., would come in at the 1s. 


- instead of the 2s. 6d.?—Yes. 


Mr. Codbold. 
4016. Do you have to incur any expenses in 


_ the Spanish Consulates here preliminary to your 


despatching goods to Spain?—Nothing very 
serious. _1 think there are no consul’s fees now. 

4017. In the tables which you have put in, it 
is shown that the finer the article the less is the 
differential duty; is this owing to the difficulty 
of producing the finest qualities, or is it owing to 
hazard ?—-1 did not lay down, as a rule, that the 
finer the goods the higher the duties; I say, the 
finest accompanied by lightness. The duties are 
by weight, but, as in our particular kind of goods, 
fineness and lightness generally go together, it 
is the fact that our fine goods pay lighter duties 
in proportion to their value than our coarse 
ones; if we were to make a very fine cloth from 
the finest Australian wool, which cost two or 
three shillmgs a pound, and make it as thick as 
this table, it would pay a high duty, because 
weight is the element upon which the duty is 
calculated. 

4018. But a kilogramme of fine goods is the 
same as a kilogramme of coarse goods in weight, 
is it not?—A kilogramme of cloth, whether fine 
or coarse, pays 20 reales duty, but a a kilogramme 
of low cloth may cost 4s., the duty on which, 20 
reales or 4 s., would be 100 per cent., while on a 
fine cloth the cost may be 16s. per kilogramme, 
the duty on which, 20 reales or 4 s., would be only 
25 per cent., so that the low cloth would pay four 
times as much per cent. as the fine cloth. 

4019. The duty is not by the kilogramme ?.— 
Yes, it is by the kilogramme, by weight. 

4020. A pound of lead is the same as a pound 
of feathers, is it not ?—Yes; but in the one case 
you ask the per-centage; the duty is higher. so’ 
much per cent., and not so much per pound; the 
duty may be the same per pound, but on a very 
heavy weight it would be*much more than it 
would be upon a light weight; Bradford goods 
~ eel light and fine together, so that the 
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duty per cent. is less upon them than it is upon 
low heavy goods. . 

4021. Are German houses gradually establish- 
ing themselves in Spain, to the exclusion of En- 
glish houses?—They have always had a consi- 
derable trade from Germany, but now, with this 
*‘ favoured nation” clause, they have largely in- 
creased it, there is no question. 

4022. Have they establishments in Spain ?— 
No, they do the same kind of business as we do 
principally. They are merchants, and they have 
their travellers and agents in Spain. Some of 
our own agents in Spain, for instance, are agents 
for German manufacturers, and they take orders 
sometimes for our Bradford and Huddersfield 
goods, and they take also orders for the German 
and French manufacturers. ‘They are all 
gradually doing for their German correspondents 
the business which they used to do for us in 
consequence of the differential duty. 

4023, Then you infer at present that this tariff 
of duty in Spain is owing to our differential duty 
on wines ?°—The duties are high, and their duties 
have always been high; but the differential duty 
is owing to our differential duty on wines. 

4024. You must be aware that the principal 
contention in England is that there is no such 
thing as differential duty on wine?—Yes. 

4025. The same article pays the same price in 
England, whatever country it comes from ?— 
Yes. 

4026. And it is one of the great objections 
that the words ‘differential duty ” should be 
thrown aside altogether, which we do not admit 
exists at all?—Yes; but that is our view, and 
that is true, and it is a matter of fact ; but then 
it does not come home to the Spaniard in that 
light. The Spaniard says: ‘ You drew the line 
knowingly between French wines and Spanish 
wines, because you drew.it at a point where they 
diverge. You drew the line at 26 degrees be- 
cause you knew that French wines all come in 
under 26 degrees of strength, and you knew that 
Spanish wines were for the greater part above 
that, and therefore you have made a differential 
duty, and you have made a tariff which favours 
France as against Spain.” That is their con- 
tention, and they accuse us ef bad faith in 
doing it; They said: “You did it on pur- 
pose; you wanted to get a tariff out of France, 
and you did it on purpose; you gave France 
an advantage by letting in their wines at the 
shilling, and you drew the line exactly where 
ours were kept out.” Their trade journals are 
full of the spitefulness of England in doing the 
thing as against Spain. Of course there is an ill 
feeling in Spain against England, and there 
always will be so long as Gibraltar is in our 
possession. 


Chairman. 


4027. Is not it on official record that those 
duties were imposed in consequence of what they 


considered to be differential charges against 


wine ; it has been officially declared, has it not? 
I do not know that it has been officially declared. 

4028. It is in the Blue Book which was distri- 
buted last October /—But, however that may be, 
there can be no question about the fact. I have 
said that we were contending for the “ most fa- 
voured nation” clause; of course we should like 
also, in making any tariff with Spain, to contend 
for a lowering of the duties, because they are 
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Chairman—continued. | 
frightfully high, 70 or 80 per cent. upon our 
goods, and upon some kinds of woollen goods I 
believe they run up to 280 per cent. 


‘Mr. Phipps. 


4029. The Spanish tariff is now less intricate, 
is it not, than it was ?— Much less. 

4030. The alterations in the Spanish tariff 
were made in the interest of the Spanish revenue, 
and not in the interest of other nations ?—1 
think so. 

4031. Is it absolutely higher or lower than it 
was ?—lLower, I should say, as a whole, but 
there will be exceptions. I think Mr. Beaumont 
would be able to point out some of the excep- 
tions against us; itis certainly better because it is 
simpler. It is worse for us individually, because, 
having been long in the Spanish trade, when the 
tariff was very intricate, we had a good deal the 
monopoly of it. People would not take so much 
trouble to make their declarations to comply with 
all the requirements of the Spanish tariff. 

4032, You said that those intricacies were gra- 
dually removed, that is to say, they were re- 
moved by the Spanish Government when they 
were found to be detrimental to the Spanish 
revenue?—Yes. I think they were made with- 


_ out any reference to us at all. 


4033. But there was a very large re-arrange- 
ment of the tariff in 1877, was there not ?— Yes; 


-that is when we first began to feel the differen- 


tial duties against us, on the Ist of August 1877. 
4034. Then England, as regards Spain, is not 
under the “ most favoured nation” clause?—No. 
4035. And you would recommend that if Eng- 
land were inclined to, lower the duty on Spanish 


‘wines, she should at least insist upon England 


being under the “ most favoured nation ” clause ; 
that is to say, she should not be injured by 
differential duties in favour of other nations ?— 
Distinctly. 

4036. Are there any articles which Bradford 
can and does produce, and which Spain would, 
in your opinion, purchase from England, if it 
were not for the high tariff ?—-Yes, undoubtedly. 
Spanish manufacturing is only kept alive by the 
high protective tariff. If you saw them working 
in a manufactory in Spain, you would understand 
how it was. When a man stops over his loom 
and rolls up his cigarette and smokes it in the 
factory, you know very well that that does not 
mean business at all. Nothing but the protective 
tariff would keep it alive. . 

4037. Are you of opinion that the present, 
differential duty will, if not re-arranged and 
altered in favour of England, ruin the Bradford 
and the Huddersfield trades, so far as the Spanish 
trade is concerned?—It will greatly reduce it. 
I should not say ruin it, because there would be 


some things which Germany does not make, and. 


some that Switzerland and France are not able 
quite so well as ourselves to make, so that we 
shall still send goods there ; but it will be a very 
serious loss to us, although it will not extinguish 
it. 

4038. In the opinion of the Spanish authorities, 
do not they think that the differential duty on 
wines injures the wine trade of Spain ?—Un- 
doubtedly. Their contention is that their cheap 
strong wines would come here in larger quan- 
tities if they could be sent in:at the same duty 
as the French wines. 

4039. And it is your impression, from what 
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you know of Spain, that if this Government 


were to give way upon the matter of the wine 
duty, the Government of Spain would place us 
at least in as good a position as other nations ?— 
I have no doubt of it. 


Mr. Samuelson. 


4040. When you state that there were several 
dukes. and marquises on the Commission which 
is now considering the Spanish tariff, do you 
suppose that, those noblemen are landowners ?— 
I have no doubt they are; dukes and marquises 
generally are. 

4041. And being landowners, probably one or 
more.of them are interested in wine growing ?— 
Possibly ; I have no means of knowing. 

4042. But they represent the agricultural 
interest generally ?—Largely, no doubt; and 
they are also interested in manufactures. | 

4043. But so far as they are interested in 
agriculture, they would be directly or indirectly 
benefited by the trade in wine between this’ 
country and Spain ?— Yes. 

4044. And, therefore, to that extent, they 
might be supposed to lean to free trade ?—Yes, 
to whatever extent it goes, but I have no means 
of judging. . 

4045. You spoke-of the way in which the 
Spanish operatives work at their looms; do you 
think that that is a fair representation of the 
manufacturers of Catalonia ?—It is almost a fair 
representation of almost all kinds of industries in 
Spain. You see men mending the roads who 
will stop deliberately and take a pouch out of | 
one ‘pocket, and a little paper book out of - 
another, and take a leaf out of it, and roll it up 
and make a cigarette, which they smoke whilst 
they are at work. 

4046. But has there not been a great improve- 
ment in manufactures in Spain ?—Yes. 

4047, The competition of Catalonia would, 
under any circumstances, be much the same then 
as it isnow ?—Yes, no doubt, but with very low © 
duties it would be diminished as against us. 

4048. But it would require very low duties to 
extinguish them?—Yes, it would. There was 
always an amount of protection in every coun- 
try, and to the cost of production, the carriage, 
freight, and the insurance, have always to be 
added to the Custom House duties. 

4049. But, generally speaking, you would 
say that the importation of foreign goods into 
Spain. has not decreased in anything like the 
proportion of the importation of British goods 
into Spain?—I should think not. I do not 
doubt that there is a deerease all round, because 
Spain is very much under a cloud in business 
matters, the same as all other countries, I 
believe. While they have had too much rain in 
some places, they havé had a good deal too little 
in others. Spain is largely an agricultural 
country, and a good or a bad crop is the pros- 
perity or the adversity of Spain. For a series 
of years, they have not been happy in that 
respect, amd, therefore, no doubt trade is very 
dull. 

4050. I am inquiring especially to compe- 
tition; do you think that that-is imereasing ?— 
Not just now; it has fora series of years past, 
but I do not think that there is much develop- 
ment of the manufacturing industry there now, 


any more than there is here, or in other 


countries. 
4051. Still 
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4051. Still you would not be satisfied if you 


_ were put upon the same footing as other nations 


‘by the process of levelling up ?—I should be 
sorry to see that, certainly. 


4052. And you think there is some danger of 
that, unless we come to terms with Spain !— 


- Unless we can give them a bribe, in the shape of 


reducing our wine duties. 
4053, Unless we have specific conventions 
with them, they might put us on the most 


favoured footing by increasing the duties of 
other nations ?—Yes. 


4054. And that is not what you would desire 
to see ?—Certainly not. 

4055. You are not afraid of the competition of 
other countries, provided you are put on the 


- same footing ?-—No. 


4056. Would the competition with Spanish 


‘manufacturers be much more serious than if the 


duties were reduced all round ?—Yes, certainly. 
4057. Do you attach great importance to any 


convention between this country and Spain 
taking place: soon, on account of the growth of 
the habit of using French, German, and. Swiss 


goods ?—I think it is essentiai that we should 
have a change as rapidly as possible, and that 


they should not get into the habit of going to 


this subject. 
‘spondence that when a 


France for their goods instead of tous. In my 
evidence I mentioned before one point which I 
should like to dwell upen now as connected with 


Spaniard goes to Rou- 
baix or to Rheims, he can buy his goods there, 


‘and introduce them into Spain, goods made of all 
_ wool, which will cost him no more duty paid than 


our goods, which are very much cheaper because 
mixed with cotton. In consequence of the dif- 
ference of the duty in taking our goods, the con- 
sumer gets at the same price an article all wool 
as cheaply as our goods of weol and cotton. 

4058. You would rather that he did not become 
accustomed to using all wool goods ?—I would 
rather there should be that natural difference of 
price in Spain which there is in all countries 
between an article made of all wool and an article 
made of wool and cotton, because an all-wool 
article certainly should be more expensive than 
one of cotton and wool, but it is brought in at 
the same price to the Spaniard because the duty 
is against English goods. 

4059. But Bradford has greater natural advan- 
tages in mixed goods than it has in all-wool goods 
as against France?—Ithas an advantage certainly, 
and it is noted for the skill with which it mixes 
cotton and wool together. -—- 4 

4060. {mean apart from the difference in the 
tariff, you have less difficulty in competing with 


France in mixed goods than you have in all-wool 


 goods?—Yes, decidedly. 


Mr. Palmer. 


4061. Are the manufactures which you speak 
of, in which you are specially interested, in one 


part of Spain, or are they spread: over the coun- 


try generally ?—The principal manufactories are 
in Catalonia, in the south-east corner of Spain. 
4062. What proportion would what they pro- 
duce bear to the consumption of Spain ?—I have 
no means of éstimating that at all. 
4063. Since the differential duties. have been 
placed against this country, which country has 
enjoyed the: greatest increase of trade ?—France, 
Ishould imagine; that is, in our special article ; 
ee | i 


1 


It was mentioned in the corre- . 
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I cannot speak of manufactures in general. 
They have gone largely to Roubaix and to 
Rheims, and also to Germany; but probably 
more largely to Rheims and Roubaix. 

4064. Then the Spanish manufacturers have 
the protection not only of the duty, but also all 
the cost of carriage and railway dues from the 
north of France, which, I apprehend, imports 
goods into Spain ?—Yes. 

4065. You do not know how much that would 
come to?—Probably to about the same thing as 
our own. I do not think that there would be 
any material difference in the carriage or freight 
between us.and them. 

4066. I think that in one of the letters men- 
tion was made of the constant changing of the 
duties, and that they did not know from time to 
time what.the duties. would be, and therefore 
they would not lay in stocks of those goods; 
have the duties been so frequently altered as to 
create this uncertainty ?—Those, letters were 
written in the early part of 1877, before the 
duty was changed; it was during that imter- 
regnum when nothing was settled that those 
letters were written complaining of the un- 
certainty. Of course, as every business man 
knows, an uncertainty with regard to duties, 
whether they are going to be raised or lowered, 
is very disastrous indeed to business, and it 
almost paralysed business. 

4067. Do you suppose that there is any 
smuggling of our goods now into Spain in con- 
sequence of the high tariff?— Very little; but I 
attribute that almost entirely to the extra 


vigilance of the Spanish Government during the 


last few years. 
. 4068. To what ports do you yourself ship 


your goods ?—.We ship. them all round ; we ship 


to Vigo and to Corunna, and ‘we send goods to 
Cadiz, to Seville, to Valencia, to Malaga, to 
Alicante, to Cartagena, to Barcelona, and all 
round the coast; there is no Spanish port at 
which English steamers call to which we do not 
send goods by them. 

4069. Is there much difficulty with the Cus- 
tom Houses in Spain?—Not at present; the 
thing is very much smoothed. 

_ 4070. Are there no extra consular fees ?—No, 
none. 


Mr. Wahztweil. 


4071. You have come to the conclusion that 
the falling off in the demand for British goods is 
owing to the differential duty ?—During the last 
two years, since the differential duty, came into 
operation, there can be no doubt that the falling 
off has been attributable to it. 

4072. Has the difference of quality between 
Roubaix goods and ours apparently had some 
effect in causing the difference ?—Yes; there is 
throughout the world at present a tendency to 
take their soft wool goods rather than our 
harder, more lustrous, and more bright goods ; 
there is a tendency existing all over the world, 
France setting the fashion, to take French 
goods rather than ‘English, no doubt, but that 
tendency is intensified when the duty on all 
woollen French goods in Spain is much lighter 


than the duty on our cotton mixed articles. 


4073. Have the lower prices of all-wool goods 
been so much lower as to produce an additional 
temptation to the Spaniards to buy all-wool goods 
from Roubaix?—I should hardly think so, 
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because, while wool has given ny a good deal, 
cotton has given way also, and the cost of 
our goods is comparatively quite as low, I 
should think, as all-wool French goods. 

4074, Then the relative cost of all-wool and 
mixed goods (which is a technical term) you 
think is the same ?—I should think very nearly 
the same. 

4075. But with regard to your Huddersfield 
goods, the effect must be greater, because there 
is more wool «than cotton j im them, i is there not ? 
—Yes, but if the reduction in price of cotton 
and the reduction in the price of wool is about 
equivalent, I do not see that that tells. 

4076. Per pound but not per quantity in the 
article manufactured ?—1I do not see that that 
affects the question. 

4077. The union cloths that you sent from 
Huddersfield contain more wool than cotton, do 
they not ?—Yes, they do. 

4078. So that the relative reduction in price 
would be greater, so far as the amount of wool is 
concerned, than cotton?—I do not think s0. 
The reduction in’ the price of wool and the re- 
duction in the price of cotton. have gone on 
together, so that relatively there is about an equal 
reduction. 

4079. May I ask you whether the conven- 
tional tariff with England is under the general 


-tariff in Spain ?—Yes. 


4080. The conventional tariff is with France, 
Germany, and Switzerland, is it not?—Yes I 
suppose it is. 

4081. That is to say, there was a special tariff 
made with them, and we are excepted from the 


‘advantages which they possess under it ?—Yes, 


4082. So that it came upon you rather sud- 
denly, did it not, in the end?—Yes, we knew 
there was something brewing, but what shape it 
was about to take we did not know. 

4083. Was not the wool trade of England 
startled with the suddenness of the manner in 
which this, what I may call disadvantageous 
tariff was imposed ?—No doubt about it; you 
will see that in that interregnum period people 
would not order goods, because they then could 


not tell whether the tariff was going to be- 


lowered or not; but if they had known that the 
tariff was going to be raised they would have 
ordered in large quantities (ther efore, that 
shows how suddenly i it came upon them) in order 
to anticipate the raising of the duty; otherwise 
they would not have held their hands as they 
were doing. 

4084. I asked you whether you buy any other 
goods than woollens for supplying your agents or 
customers in Spain ?— Woollens, worsted goods, 


cotton goods, and cotton-mixed silk, which are 


also made in our neighbourhood. 
4085. You act as merchants?—Yes, we are 
merchants ; we are not manufacturers. 


4086. With regard to the cotton and silk 


goods, are you willing to send them out with this 
differential duty or not?—That would come 
rather better from the Manchester side than from 
us; cotton is quite subsidiary in our case. 

4087. Is there not a great deal of silk waste 
aha in your neighbourhood ?—A great 

eal 

4088. And a very important manufacture it is 
poth in Huddersfield, Brighouse, Bradford, and 
all over the district 2—Yes, we do export a ‘good 
deal ourselves to Spain. 


Mr: Whitwell—continued. 

4089. Has there been any difference in that, 
in the amount exported } °_Yes; 
there is a difference as between 30 reales and 23 
reales, that is about 234 per cent., and on the 


on one artivlel ¢ 


other there is a difference between 234 reales and _ 


173 reales, or about 26 per cent. against us. - 
4090. You can testify that the disadvantage is 

not limited to the Bradford or Huddersfield 

woollen and worsted goods, but extends to other 


goods manufactured in Yorkshire ?—Yes, it ex-— 


tends to mixtures of silk, worsted, and cotton, 
and to mixtures of silk and cotton. 


4091. Do you think that the improved taste, | 


design, and colour of the Roubaix manufactures, 
independent of the soft’ texture, give them any 
advantage over the Bradford goods ?—Yes ; 
Roubaix has always had special advantages over 
us in their power of manipulating their materials, 
and in their taste, or rather in their fancy, 
they have always had an advantage; but they 
have had no greater special advantage of this 
sort over us since this differential duty came into 
force ; it always existed, and they could always 
beat us in taste and combination of colours. 


4092. Can they beat us in price?—We can: 


make low-class articles for general consumer 
cheaper. 

4093. And that is wiles you want to return 
to?—That is what we do do. 

4094. But under difficulties ?—Yes, under in-. 
creased difficulty, in consequence of the differen~ 
tial tariff. 


Mr. Jacob Bright. 


4095. With regard to France, Germany, and 
Switzerland, I think the duties applying to them 
are equal 2—Yes. 

4096. How long have they had the tariff 
which they now have ?—Since the lst of August 
1877. 

4097. You have spoken of differential duties 
affecting a good many articles that we import to 
Spain; are those differential duties upon every- 
thing that you import to Spain adverse to us, or 
are there some articles that are admitted without 
a differential duty ?—I cannot answer that ques- 
tion. I cannot tell what is the case with regard 
to coal, and machinery, and so on, as I know 


nothing about it, and, therefore, I should not like . 


to give an opinion. 

4098. Do the Spanish manufacturers import 
nearly all their machinery ?—I should think so. 
I should think that most of the looms in Cata- 
lonia are made in Oldham, or Bradford, or in this 
country ; you will find Platt’s and Hibbert’s, and 
Sowden and Hodgson, of Bradford, and so on, are 
the names on the machinery there, no doubt. 

4099. You spoke of their being somewhatidle in 
their habits as manufacturers, but do they manu- 
facture well what they do manufacture ?—Yes, 
they manufacture fairly. In the class of goods 
which they make, and which compete with Brad- 
ford, they do not make them quite as nicely, or 


finish them quite so well as we do, it is not to be | 


expected. In Bradford, asin most other English 
industries, they are concentrated in one spot. 
Sheffield is famous for steel and Bradford for 
worsted goods. All the appliances there are 
developed to the highest point. The manufacture 
is a very large one, and all the processes are 
worked to the greatest advantage. In a small 
manufacture; of course, there could not be the 
same appliances. 

4100. 1 suppose 
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4100. I suppose the men may work as many 

hours as people care to employ them ?—Yes. 
4101. There is no limit to the hours of working, 

is there ?—There is no limit to the hours of 

working. 

4102. You speak positively as to the disposition 


of Spain to put us on terms equally favourable 


with other countries in- case the wine duties 
were altered ?—Yes; I have no hesitation upon 
that point. a 

4103. But the duties on German and French 


and Swiss goods are very high?—Yes; very 


| 
\ 


) 


high. 
4104. Very much higher than the French 


- tariff for us ‘—Yes ; the French tariff is one of the 


lightest foreign tariffs that we have, it imposes an 
ad valorem duty of 10 per cent. where worsted 


predominates, and 15 per cent. where cotton 


predominates. I do not know any other tariff so 
light as that. except the Belgian, which is the 
same as the French, and the Dutch, which is the 
lightest of all. 

4105. If we were to propose to reduce the 
wine duties as they desire, and were to attempt to 
make a bargain that we should have in exchange 
a tariff as favourable as the French tariff, do you 
think that would be looked upon as an extravagant 

demand on the part of our country ?—Yes; it 


_ would be hopeless to ask for any such thing. 


4106. Do you think it would be hopeless to 


- ask for anything better than the tariff now 
. existing between France, Germany, Switzerland, 


_ thieves, and so on. 


and Spain?—By no means. I think we should 


ask for a very considerable reduction of duty, 


because at present it is excessive and nearly 
prohibitory. 

4107. To come down as low as France you 
think it would be impossible to expect ?—I think 
so, because I think it would diminish the 
Spanish manufacturing industry, and they would 
resist it to the death. We have always had a very 
high tariff in Spain to contend with. 

4108. You said, I think, there was always a 
bad feeling in Spain against this country ?—There 
is always a feeling that we are in possession of a 
corner of Spain which we have no right to. I 
have travelled a good deal in Spain, in 1858. I 
was there for five months, and the subject 


- eropped up in conversation constantly with 


Spaniards. 
4109. Do youmean to say that it affected all 


classes, and that amongst the humbler classes 


you found it to be a grievance ?—That I could 


not say, because I did not come much in contact 


with the peasantry. 1 came in contact with men 
of business; men that I met in hotels and in 
travelling, but their idea was that we stole Gib- 
raltar from them, and that we were robbers and 
And then another grievance 
is this: they say that we never make war for 
anything else except for trade purposes, and that 
when we were opposed to Napoleon during the 
war we systematically burnt down all their 


_ manufactories that came in our way on purpose 
_ to extinguish their manufactures. 


4110. If we were to reduce our wine duty 


_ from 2s. 6 d. to a 1s., you think that that would 


tend very much to reconcile them to us ?—It 
would do a good deal, I think, in that way. 
Sir Joseph M* Kenna. 
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Germany, and. Switzerland on their goods as com- 
pared with those chargeable upon British goods 
of a similar class?’—We can hardly average it 
in Bradford goods. It turns upon weight. From 
8 per cent. up to 28; but Mr. Beaumont will tell 
you that some of the Huddersfield goods pay a 
difference of 180 per cent. duty. 

4112. Is this difference per cent. in relation 
to the value of the goods? —Yes. The duties are 
stated distinctly in the table which I have handed 
in as 87 per cent. upon British goods on their 
value, and 62 per cent. on French goods. 

4113. Then there is a difference of 15 per cent. 
ad valorem in favour of the manufactures of Rou- 
baix as compared with the manufactures of Brad- 
ford ?—More than that. The average is higher, 
because, although I have quoted one article in the 
table at 8 per cent. and another at 28 per cent., 
it is on the low goods that the Spanish demands 
are highest, and, therefore, the average would be 
much heavier. I should say that the average 
difference must be at least 20 per cent. on the 
Bradford goods. In fact it must be higher; it 
must be 22 or 23 per cent., | should think. 

4114. That 22 or 23 per cent., as I under- 
stand, represents, does it not, the difference be- 
tween the article which you supply and the much 
more acceptable article supplied by the French ? 
—No, the similar article. If they made precisely 
the same thing that we do they would pay that 
difference in the duty. 

4115. In the case of the French you have told 
us that in all the world now there is a tendency 
in favour of all wool goods, in comparison with 
the mixed cotton and woollen goods. ‘The 
French, under the system that now prevails since 
August 1877, can supply a more desirable class 
of goods at a price equal to that which you can 
produce a less desirable class at ?—That is to say, 
they can deliver duty paid, in Spain, all-wool 
articles at the same price as we can deliver our 
mixed article duty paid. 

4116. Does what you have mentioned con- 
stitute about the difference ?—On that article it 
does. Itis very difficult indeed to draw aver- 
ages depending upon weights and value. ‘There 
are two elements which enter into the calculation. 

4117. You gave an answer just now that no 
matter what concessions we make to the wine 
trade and the wine production of Spain, it is 
hopeless for us to expect that they will reduce 
the duty on English goods to the same duty 
which they are satisfied with for French, German, 
and Swiss goods?—No; I meant that it was 
hopeless to expect that they would reduce their 
duty to the figures in our tariff with France. 

4118. Do you think that if we made a real 
fair treaty with respect to wine with Spain, the 
Spanish Government or the Legislature would 
put us upon as fair a footing as they have put 
France, Germany, and Switzerland with respect 
to their manufactures ?—Yes, I think so. 

4119. I may say, once for all, that I do not 
contend that we have acted fairly by Spain, 
because although under the “ favoured nation ” 
clause there could be no complaint made against 
England admitting wines, if we admit wines 
under 26 degrees at the same rate as we admit 
the French, the unfairness consists in the fact 
that we have drawn the line at a point at which 
the Spaniards have no wines to supply under 
favourable conditions ?—That is a fact. 

4}20, If we adopt a fair principle with respect 
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Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna—continued. 
to that. charging only in proportion to the 
strength, do you think that would satisfy the 
Spanish sense of justice ?—Yes, if you reduced 
the duty in proportion to the strength ; not if 
you raised it in proportion to the strength. 


4121. If we made the duty on French wines \ 


at 25 degrees to be in the proportion of five to 
eight on Spanish wines at 40, which is the pre- 


cise ratio of strength upon which we charge them, | 


we increased the duty in proportion to any excess 
beyond 26 degrees; and supposing we admitted 
Spanish wines up to 40 degrees at the same pro- 
portion as 25 degrees bears to the shilling, the 
40 degree strength would then be, I think, 1s, 6d., 
and would that satisfy them ?—What they claim 
is that their wines being cheap and bemg strong 
should come in as cheap as any wines of any 
sort. They do not look for any increase of duty 
in proportion to strength; that is their grievance. 
They say: “ We produce nothing but strong 
wines, and you give us a tariff which weighs on 
our strong wines and which does not weigh on th 
light wines of France. . 
4122. You do not think that their sense of 
public fairness is sufficient to enable them to see 
that we are still admitting their strong drinks at 
a lower scale of duty than we charge to our own 
manufacturer ?—They would draw this line. 
They say, “ You know that the French wines 
are all light; they come in at the low duty ; and 
you know that our Spanish wines are all strong, 
and therefore will pay the high duty. Wherever 
you draw the line you will draw it between the 
two; and it is no. use talking to us about French 
wines, or about the duties on French wines 


‘ punning up upon the sliding scale to 40 degrees, 


the same as our Spanish wines, because there are 
no French wines of 40 degrees strength. 

4123. But the French are not in the habit, at 
any rate not to the same extent, of adding spirit 
to their wines?—But the common wines of 
Spain, I do not think, have any spirit added to 
them. They are drunk just like our beer is 
drunk; just as it is made. It is drunk out of 
jugs, and on the high roads, as you go along, 
you see them pouring it out into tumblers, as 
you pour out beer here. 

4124, But do you know whether those wines 
that are sold there, as beer is sold here, exceed 
26 degrees, or equal 26 degrees ?—I will not pre- 
tend to speak on that point like an expert, 
because I do not understand it very much. 


Mr. Bazter. 


4125. Through the very interesting corre- 
spondence which you have read to the Com- 
mittee, there permeated a general expectation 
that there would be a reduction of the Spanish 
tariff on British goods; will you tell the Com- 
mittee what was the origin of that expectation 
or hope, that there would be a reduction in the 
, Spanish tariff on British manufactured goods ?— 
I do not think that there is any hope expressed 
in that correspondence, apart from the question 
of our lowering the wine duty. The general 
tenor is not that of hoping for a reduction of the 
tariff. It began in this form, that there was an 
uncertainty about it, and that people would not 
‘buy goods’ until there was some certainty as to 
what duties were to be paid; that is the way it 
began before August 1877. 

4126. But that very uncertainty clearly shows 
that there are many of your correspondents in 
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Mr, Baxter—continued. 
Spain who believe that it was, at all events, — 
possible that there would be a considerable re- 
duction in the tariff upon British goods ?—They 
did believe that up to the last change in August 
1877.. They do not now. They would not buy 
goods then for fear that the change might be in 
that direction, and that they might be caught 
with dear goods. 

4127. Since August 1877, have they given up 
that idea?—Since August 1877, it has always 
taken that form. We knew that it was hopeless 
to expect that the Spanish Government would. — 
do anything for us in the way of placing us on 
the same footing with France and Germany, 
unless we reduced our“wine duties. The hope 
is expressed there very fully that, if we reduced 
our wine duty, they would put us on the most 
favoured nation terms. 

4128. Is it your opinion that, up to 1877, 
Spain believed that there was a hope of our re- 
ducing our duties, and that now they have a 
despair of any change ?—No, 1 do not think they 
had much genuine hope of it, but they have 
made. it a leverage to induce us to doit. They 
have deliberately adopted their system with a — 
view to force us to put their wines on a lower 
duty. byes ND 

4129. And when they found that we went on 
from 1862 to 1877, without making any change, 
they, in 1877, put on this differential duty ?—I 
could not give an answer to that, except that 
they used that fact as a leverage against 
us. If they taxed us more than they do our 
neighbours, they would have that leverage to 
get our duty on their wines lowered. 

4130. There was no particular circumstance 
that induced them at that time to alter their 
duties ?-—I do not know of any. 


Mr. Jacob Bright. - 


4131. You said that the French tariff was the 
easiest tariff in Europe, is it easier than the 
German tariff?—It is a lower tariff a good deal 
than the German tariff except on one article 
which is to-the German manufacturer of the 
nature of the raw material, and that is yarn. 
They admit our worsted yarns into Germany at 
a nominal duty. That trade in yarn has grown 
to three or four million pounds: sterling, some- 
times, I believe, has reached to six or seven 
millions. And, as I say, it is to the German 
manufacturer, his raw material. In Germany — 
there are but few spinning mills, but there area 
great many weaving mills, and having few spin- . 
ning mills they buy yarn from us, and work it up 
into goods there. I should say that the duty on 
yarn is quite nominal. 

4132. But that is not the case, isit, with cotton 
yarn !—The honourable Member can answer that 
better than I can. ty 

4133. The proposed German new tariff will be 
a much more onerous one than the French tariff? 
—Yes, very much more. 


Mr. Mulholland. 


4134. Do you do any business with France in 
those Bradford and Huddersfield goods ?-—Yes ; 
a large business. ’ 

4135. Is it so important as the business which 
you do with Spain ?—Yes, quite as important 
DOW. . 

4136. Supposing that the French were to take 
a different view of this subject from what you say - 

_ the 


. Mr. Mulhollund—continued. 
_ the Spaniards do, and say it would be unjust and 
' unfair to admit wine of 40 degrees alcholic 
_ strength at the same rate of duty as wine of 26 
_ degrees alcholic strength, and that if we did not 
_ accede to their view of the case they would make 
_ reprisals; do you think that would not show that 
_ we must leave on one side the views of foreign 
Governments on this question, and only do what 
seems to us to be right and just ?—I do think 
that would apply very much with France; there 
_ is astruggle between the producer and the con- 
sumer in France, as there is in most countries. 
The producer of the articles which they make is 
struggling for high duties; the consumer or ex- 
porting class is contending for low duties; and 
that battle will be fought out upon that ground ; 
of course Protectionists would make a handle of 
anything they could geta hold of; they would 
_ make a handle of this matter, and say that we 
were favouring Spain; but our answer to that is 
that we placing them on the same footing, that 
we will admit French wines if they run up to 
40 degrees alcholic strength, on the same footing 
as we do the Spanish ones, and that for the 
_ future we intend to regulate our tariff for wines 
independently of the strength. 
4137. Supposing it was found that it would be 
impossible for us to please both Governments, 
we must then do just what seems to us to be 
right with regard to our fiscal duties ?— Precisely, 
I should say. 


Mr. Samuelson. 


| 4138. With regard to one of your answers to 

the honourable Member: for Manchester, I think 
you said that you were acquainted with the re- 
lative rates of duty in France and Germany on 
manufactured goods?—I used to be better ac- 
quainted than | am now, because our German 
trade has almost left us. 
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4139. Then you are not quite clear as to what 
are the rates in Germany as compared’ with 
France ?—The rates are 20 thalers per quintal, I 
think, on plain goods,.and 25 on printed or figured 
goods, but what the per-centage is I cannot say. 

4140. You could not compare that with the 
French rates ?—I could have given you the exact 
figures if I had known that I should be asked 
the question. 

4141. You have not mentioned Beleium, but 
is itnot the case that Belgium: has a favoured 
nation treaty with Spain ?— Yes. 

4142, And Belgium, I believe, competes with 
your goods, or, at any rate, with goods resembling 
yours, in the English market, does it not ?—To 
some extent it does. : 

4143. Therefore to that extent Belgium is a 
very formidable competitor in any foreign market 
where it is favoured with a differential duty ?— 
Yes, but I do not think it is a very formidable 
competitor in Spain, It is a very formidable 
competitor in some thingsin South America. We 
export a considerable quantity of goods to Bel- 
gium. 


‘Chairman. 


4144, You said that you had lost your German 
trade, and that you do not do much business now 
with Germany; since when has that been the 
case ?—It has been gradually crumbling away in 
consequence of the high protective tariff in Ger- 
many. They favour the production of their own 
manufactures by importing from us yarn, which 
is their raw material; we manufacture threads, 
which are woven into the piece. They import 
from us yarn at a nominal duty, but they have a 
very heavy duty on manufactured goods, and the 
trade in goods has gradually fallen away from 


Bradford. The German trade is comparatively — 


very small. 


_ Mr. Groree Beaumont, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 
4145. You are in business at Huddersfield, 
are you not ?—Yes. 
4146. You have had considerable experience 


_ of trade with Spain and with Portugal, I be- 


lieve ?—Yes. 

4147, Will you give us your experience as re- 
gards the tariff in both those countries, begin- 
ning first with Portugal ?—As to the Portuguese 
tariff the only complaint that we have to make 

against the Portuguese tariff is that it is so ex- 
cessively high. When I say we, I am speaking 
of woollen cloth goods, which we deal in, 
from Yorkshire, Huddersfield, and the district 
round about. There are no differential duties; 
that is to say, France, Germany, and other coun- 
tries haye no advantage over us in the matter of 
_ duty. Theduties forall countries, onall ourarticles, 
are the same for Portugal, but they are exces- 
sively high. Ihave here a calculation which I 
_ have made on one or two articles of a regular de- 
mand from our district. I have known in the 
_ case of a cloth, the price of which in England is 
1s. 6d. per yard, the duty in Portugal to amount 
to 135 per cent., which is at the rate of a milreis 
and a half per kilogramme, amounting to 6s. 3d., 
a milreis, being 4s. 2d. 1 havea calculation of a 
pieread which weighs 20 kilogrammes, and the 
Lehner \., jaa 
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Chairman—coutinued. 


duty on this is 130s., the kilogramme being 
23th lbs., that would amount to 45 lbs. The value 
of that article in England is 96s. 


Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna. 


4148. If it is 135 per cent., it will work out 
something like 1s. 6d., at any rate ?—Yes; say 
2s. a yard; 64 yards to the piece. I have an- 
other example, of a mantling cloth used for 
ladies’ mantles, the price for which in England 
is 4s. 3d. a yard, and the weight of a piece of 45 
yards is 32 kilogrammes, and the duty 208s., 
bemg 109 per cent. Those duties, I need not 
say, are quite prohibitive on some goods. 


Chairman. 


4149. How long have those duties existed, as 
long as you can remember ?—Yes, as long as I 
cau remember there has been no alteration. 

4150. Do you find that your trade with 
Portugal has been declining?—Yes, it has. 

4151. To what do you ascribe that, the duties 
are the same, are they not, as they were when 
the trade was more prosperous? — Yes; the 
duties are the same, but the manufacturers of cloth 
in Portugal are improving their manufacture 
yearly. 


BB4 4152. Then 
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Chairman—continued. 

4152. Then it is not that there has been a 
shifting of the trade from this country to another 
foreign country, but the import trade to Portugal 
is gradually declining ?—Yes; in our woollen 
cloth goods it has been. 

4153. Is our exportation to Portugal continu- 
ing to decrease ?—It is, to a considerable extent. 

4154. As we have heard you have had con- 
siderable experience with regard to Spain, have 
you any thing to say with regard to the action of 
the Spanish tariff wpon articles in which you 
deal, beyond what Mr. Kell has told us?—I 
should like to point out that the differential 
duties are much greater on our goods; that the 
difference between the duties paid on English 
goods, and those paid on goods from nations who 
are in treaty with Spain, 1s considerably greater 
in proportion on our goods than on the ‘lighter 
Bradford stuffs, because the low-priced goods 
are very heavy, and the heavier. goods are just 
those which are of the smallest value. Therefore 
the amount of duty, being a weight duty, is very 
considerably more in proportion than on the 
lighter und more expensive goods. 


4155. Have you any statistics with regard to 
the decJine of your trade with either Spain or 
Portugal ?—No; I have not. 

4156. Since how many years have you been 
engaged in business?—I have travelled in Spain 
seven years. 

4157. In Portugal have you any reason to be- 
lieve that there is a possibility of a disposition to 
lower the tariff there, against any equivalent on 


our part ?—Speaking from the opinion of those 


with whom I meet, I should say there is; I mean 
business men, and such people as one meets when 
travelling in the country. 


4158. The men of business whom you meet, 
I suppose, are those who are themselves in trade 
connected with manufactures in the country ?— 
Some are connected with manufactures in the 
country, and some are importers. 

4159. The manufacturers in the country, I 
suppose, would be very adverse to a reduction of 


the duty ?—Yes. 


4160. As you have travelled in both countries 

do you think that there is any difference in dis 

position between Portugal and Spain, or are they 
both equally inclined to make an alteration in 
their tariffs in return for a modification in our 
wine duties?—Yes, I think they are both in- 
clined; in Spain there is a feeling against Eng- 
land to which Mr. Kell referred, but such feeling 
is not to be found in Portugal. 


4161. Although there is the same differential 
duty upon the wines of both countries ?---Yes, 
but there is not the Gibraltar question in Por- 
tugal. 

4162. But that is a purely political question? 
—Yes, purely political. 

4163. With regard to the protectionist feeling 
that there is in Spain, does not that also exist 
considerably in Portugal ?—Yes, it does exist. 

4164. Therefore those manufacturing interests 
in both countries would be very much adverse to 
any modification of the duty ?—Certainly. 


Mr. Bazter. 


4165. Notwithstanding the power and influence 
of the manufacturing industries in Spain and 
Portugal, do you think that if our wine duties 
were reduced to 1s. those countries would almost, 
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as a matter of course, reduce their fides Asa 
matter of course I cannot say. 

4166. Do you think people in petra would. 
take the view that as we had reduced our duties 
it would be good policy on their part to reduce 
theirs ?—Yes, I think they would. 

4167. Do you believe that the effect of such a 
measure on our part would be a reduction, to a 
moderate amount, of the tariffs of both Spain and” 
Portugal ?— Yes, I believe it is the only way in 
which we could get such a reduction. 

4168. In the course of your travels in sional 
two countries, have yon heard everywhere the 
complaint that our wine duties are too high ?— 
Yes, everywhere. “ 

4169. Do the mercantile people with whom 
you come into contact, advocate a commercial 
treaty between this country and Spain and Por- 
tugal on the basis of our reducing our wine duties 
and their reducing their tariffis?—Yes, that is 
their feeling. 

4170, Setting aside the manufacturing in- 
dustries, is that a pretty unanimous feeling ?—I 
believe it is; it is a feeling one comes across 
constantly. 

4171. And- you have not a doubt in your 
own mind that, on the one hand, it would sti- 
mulate very areatly the produce of the vineyards ; 
and in the second place, that it would largely. 
benefit our manufacturing interests ?—Certainly 
it would. 

4172. The Catalonian manufacturers have but 
alimited production, have they not, in comparison, 
to the great demand which exists in Spain for 
manufactured goods?—No, they haye a very 
large production, and I should say, too, that their 
production forms a very considerable proportion 
of the whole consumption in woollen goods. 

4173. Surely, even with all the advantages, 
that protection was given them, they are not in 
a position to supply all the manufactured goods 
that are wanted by Spain, are they ?—Not all, 
but a considerable proportion. 

4174. Have you ever heard of Catalonian 
manufacturers smuggling British goods, and 
stamping them with their own names ?— Never. 

4175. You do not believe that that accusation 
which has been made against them is correct ?— 
Not in’ woollen cloth ooods ; it may be in» other 
goods. 

4176. You cannot say, of your own knowledges 
whether it is correct or not ?—TI should say that, 
in other goods, I have heard of its being done. 

4177. ‘Namely, that the demand being so great, 
that thé Catalonian manufacturers could not 
supply it, and actually the manufacturers them- 
selves smuggle British goods into the country, 
and stamp those goods with the names of their 
own firms in Barcelona ?—I have heard of that 
being done. 

Chairman. 


4178. What kind of goods were ihe Po AG 


one time they were cotton goods, at other times 
they have been goods from France. 


Mr. Baxter. 7 


4179. In Portugal, is there avery large demand 
for bagging stuffs from this country in connection 
with their agricultural produce ?—I do not be 
that. 

Sir Joseph MiKenna. 


4180. You mentioned with regard to the Por- 
tuguese duties, one class of goods that cost 1s, 6d. 
a year, 

“e 


aa 


, 


Sir Joseph M‘Kenna—continued. 


-ayard, and upon which the duty amounted to 


| about 2s. a yard ; is' there a trade still carried on 


s 


$e 


§ 


in the consumption of those goods in Portugal? 
—No, or very little indeed; it is almost extin- 
guished. ; 

4181. You mentioned another class of goods, 
the cost price of which was 4 s. 3d. per yard, and 
the duty upon which was so much that it would 

be about 4s.6d., which brings the cost up to 
8s. 9d. per yard; is the trading in that class of 
article extinguished ?—Not quite extinguished, 
but a much larger trade could be done if.the 
goods paid a lower duty. 

4182. Nevertheless we are able to carry on 
some trade with them, with the disadvantage of 
that heavy handicap ?—Yes, because in this spe- 
cial article to which I referred, namely, mantling 
cloth, nothing is made in the country ; that is the 
only reason. 

4183. The duties in Portugal are not unfair, 
but they are much higher all round as against us 
than the Spanish tariff?—A little higher; in 
some articles they are very much higher, but in 
others they are only a little higher; altogether 
they are higher, more or less. 

4184. That condition of things is quite irre- 
spective of any jealousy growing out of the wine 
trade, is it not; it isa condition of things, is it 
not, which existed long before any altercation 
arose about differential duties ?—Yes, I believe it 
was so; in Portugal there are no differential du- 
ties, so far as we are concerned. “ity 4 

4185. I mean what is practically a differential 
duty ; wines coming infrom Portugal pay, almost 
all of them, the half-a-crown a gallon, and wines 
coming in from France pay, almost all of them, 
the shilling a gallon, which is in effect a differen- 
tial duty ?—Yes. 

4186. But this heavy tariff originated before 
any cause of complaint existed against us with 
Portugal ?—Yes, it did. 

4187. In fact when there was a considerable 
differential duty in favour of Portugal our duties 
upon French clarets being much higher than our 
duties on Portuguese wines ?—-That I am not 
able to speak to with certainty, but I believe it 
to be the case. 


; Mr. Jacob Bright. 


4188. I understood you to say that we are 
treated as well by Portugal as other countries ? 
—Yes. 

4189. There is no differential duty against us ? 
No, none; speaking of my own branch of busi- 
ness, the woollen cloth trade, there is no such 
differential duty. Pip 

4190. Is the Portuguese tariff higher than the 
tariff which admits our goods into Spain ?—Yes, 

it is; inf some articles it is very much higher. 
For instance, I have a calculation here that on 
one cloth which in Spain would pay a duty 
amounting to 55 per cent., in Portugal the duty 


_ would amount to 280 per cent. 


4191. That is to say, our tariff with Portugal 


_ is not only higher than the general Spanish tariff, 


but higher than the Spanish tariff with us ?—Yes, 
higher than ours. That which I have just quoted 
is an exceptional case, but generally it is con- 
siderably higher. - 

4192. Do the Portuguese manufacture them- 
selves?—They do, to some’ extent, not so much 
as the Spanish do. 

4193. Have they done it long?—Not very 
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long ; I could not say exactly how many years, 


but it is a few years. 

4194. As they only manufacture very little, 
notwithstanding their high tariff, they necessarily 
import the most into use /— Yes. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


4195. Do not you find that where our tariff is 
a specific tariff it generally levies a higher rate of 
duty on heavy goods of low qualities than on 
goods of high qualities ?—Invariably. 

4196. Has it been your experience that where 
France made its tariff in favour of its own goods 
it generally adopted the specific scale of acting 
with foreigners ’—Yes, that is the experience. 

4197. Before 1877 you said that in Spain they 
had some idea that an alteration of duty as against 
England was going to take place ?—There was an 
impression that some alteration would be made. 

4198. Can you tell me the amount of revenue 
that was received in England on Spanish wines 
in 1871 ?—In 1871 the amount was 810,000 J. 

4199. In 1877 how much ¢—£. 738,000. 

4200. So that there was a reduction of some- 
thing like 60,000 7. from 1871 to 1877 ?—Yes. 

4201. Can you tell me whether there was an 
increase in the exportation of wine from Spain 
to France before 1877; say in 1875, what was 
the exported quantity ?—In 1875 the exported 
quantity was 16,000,000 litres. 

4202. In 1876 how much was it ?—In 1876, 
31,000,000 litres. 

4203. In 1877 ?—Forty-seven million litres. 

4204. So that in those three years immediately 
preceding the alteration of the duty against 
English goods, the French received treble the 
amount of Spanish wine ?—Yes. 

4205. And the English received 100,000 7. less 
duty on Spanish wines ?—Yes. 

4206. To acertain extent we may say that that 
was the reason for the change, if any hostile feel- 
ing was entertained on account of the results of 
the diminution of exporting to Mngland, and the 
increase of the export to France?—It might be so. 

4207. But you hold from your long intercourse 
with Spain, that there has always been the belief 
that we have not always.done them justice ?— 
Exactly, that is the case. 

4208. Do you know anything of the north of 
Spain ?—Yes. 

4209. Do you know the provinces on the Bay 
of Biscay ?—No; I do not know those provinces. 

4210. Do you know anything of the trade 
there ?—I know alittle of the trade there. 

2211. Can you tell me what kinds of goods are 
purchased in the Basque provinces?—Out of our 
district heavy and low-priced goods. 

4212. Has the trade decreased to those northern 
provinces, as much as to the provinzes to the south 
and east?—I have not the statistics; but I should 
say, speaking from memory, that it has decreased 
those provinces. 

4213. The Catalonian manufacturers who of 
course would have some advantages from their 
proximity to France, have interfered with our 


trade in those northern provinces as much as in 


other parts of Spain ?—Just as much. 

4214. From your correspondence which has 
been réad, you hold that the sooner a change 
takes place in favour of England the better ?— 
Decidedly. I am very strongly of opinion that 
unless something is done at once, it wiil be too 
late. 


Cc 4215. I think 
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Mr. Samuelson. . 

4215. I think I understand that whilst Mr. 
Kell gave evidence with respect to the worsted 
goods, your evidence is with regard to woollen 
goods ?— Woollen cloth goods. 

4216. Did not you state that the differential 
duties imposed by Spain acted more preju- 
dicially with regard to woollen cloths than in the 
case of Bradford goods?—On the contrary, it 
does with most articles. 

4217. You have given us some specific in- 
stances of the action of those duties with regard 
to woolled cloth goods?—Yes ; I have in the 
table before me the same article that I mentioned 
before, a union cloth; this would pay a duty 
amounting to 133 per cent. if coming from Eng- 
land, but if coming from France the duty would 
be 83 per cent. only on the value; but I have 
here, perhaps, a better example in the mantling 
cloth, which I referred to before; the Spanish 


‘duty from England would be 205s., which is 107 


per cent. on the value, but the Spanish duty from 
France would be only 67 per cent.; this is an 
article which is made in France, and which we 
actually cannot sell at all in Spain for that 
reason; the difference of 40 per cent. becomes 
absolutely prohibitive. 

4218. With regard to the goods which are 
manufactured in Spain, are they made from 
Spanish yarns or from imported_yarns ?—I be- 
lieve they import a little worsted yarn, but 


Lam not quite certain. 


Mr. 
Plumimer. 


4219. Do they import wool ?—Yes. 

4220. Is there any duty on wool?—Yes, 28 
pesetas per 100 kilogrammes; this is what is 
called dirty wocl, unwashed wool; but there is 
another class of wool which pays 124 pesetas per 
100 kilogrammes. 

4221. That is only a fractional part of the duty 
on woollen goods ?—Very small. 

4222. What is the case in Portugal on yarns 
imported into Portugal, or do they spin their own 
yarns for the goods which they manufacture ?— 
That I am not able to say. 

4223. Do you consider that the manufacturing 
interest in Portugal is as powerful as it is in 
Spain ?— No, I do not think it is; im Spain it is 
very powerful indeed; there they are banded , 
together, and they work very hard indeed in their 
own interest. 

4224, With reference to the members on the 
Commission on the Tariff which Mr. Kell men- 
tioned, can you give the Committee any informa- 
tion as to the occupations of the different mem- 


Mr. BenzAMIN PLUMMER, 


Mr. Palmer. 
4237. I THINK you are Secretary of the New- 


‘ castle Chamber of Commerce ?— Yes. 


4238. That Chamber represents pretty well 
ae ek industries of the North of England ?’ 
—Yes. 


4239, Have you yourself any knowlege of, or 


have you had any business with, Spain ?—I have 


done business both on my own account as an ex- 
port. trader from Newcastle, and I have also 
received a large quantity of pyrites and iron ore 


as consignments from persons in Spain for sale 


in Newcastle for the manufacturers there. 
4240. Then your attention has been called not 


only: from your own personal knowledge, but 


also from your position as secretary to this large 
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Mr. Samuelson—continued. 


_ bers ?—Very little more than you heard from t 


earrespondence which Mr. Kell read. - ‘ 


4225. You do not know what would be the — 


leaning of those members of the Commission who — 
are not themselves manufacturers?—I should — 


imagine from what I have heard that they would 


be pretty nearly divided. Some would of course — 


be landed proprietors who would feel an interest 
in getting a reduction of the wine duties; others 
would be open to persuasion and lean to the side 
of the Spanish manulacturers and the national 
industry. 

4226. But you think that the landed pro- 
prietors are thoroughly alive to the advantage 
which it would be to them-that the wine duties 
should be reduced ?—Certainly. 


Chairman. 


4227. You have been a good deal in Catalonia, — 


have you not ?—Yes. 

4228. Is there a wine growing interest in 
Catalionia ?—Yes, there is. ; 

4229. Is it of any power and influence ?—It 
is of some, but not nearly so great as the influence 
of the manufacturers. Pag 


4230. Isat likely to go against the manufac- 


turing portion, of the community ?— Yes, I 
think it is. eR ass . 


' Mr. Bazter. 


4231. But even in Catalonia free trade would 
be materially in the majority ?—No, I think not; 
certainly not. The influence of the manufac- 
turers will always be paramount in that pro- 
vince. 


_ Chairman. 
4232. Is the importing interest in Spain an 
influential one /—Yes, I think it is. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


4233. Is there a prejudice in favour of home- 
made gvods in’ Spain; is any sold at a higher 
price in consequence of that prejudice ?’—No, I 
do not think there is. 


i Chairman. | 

4234. Have you: been recently in Spain?— 
Yes, this year. bas Pa 

4235, There is a great scarcity of grain there 
now, is there not ?—Yes, there is; it 1s ata very 
high price. 

4236. Are there duties on corn there?— Yes, 
there are duties, « 


called in; and Examined. 


Mr. Palmer—continued. ‘ \ 


association, to the difficulties placed in the way 
of the trade of Spain in consequence of the tariff 
and other regulations?—Yes. During the last. 
six or eight years that I have been secretary to 
the Chamber of Commerce considerable diffienl- 
ties have’ arisen in connection with the trade of 
Spain, not so much upon tariff questions as upon 
the consular, quarantine, and shipping regulations, 
and questions of that sort; and upon those points 
I have had to draft memorials to Her Majesty’s — 


Government on behalf of the Newcastle Chamber 


of Commerce. ag a 
4247, The trade between this country and 


Spain, and more especially between the North of — 
England and Spain, in minerals, is of a very im- — 
portant — 


Ol ge 


j 
{ 
| 
| 


is also large in amount ?—Yes. 


- Mr. Palmer—continued. 
ortant character, is it not, as well as the capital 
invested by parties in the north of England for 
_ the development of the minerals of Spain, which 


4242. Can you give the Committee any 


\ statistics or statement as to the extent of this 


| 


| rapidly approaching 1,000,000 /. sterling. 


trade, as well as the capital invested ?—The 
English capital invested in Spanish iron mines in 


' the north of Spain for the purpose of supplying 


English manufacturers at the present moment is 


The 


_ English capital invested in pyrites mines in the 
_ south of Spain, chiefly for supplying chemical 
‘and copper works, amounts to 8,000,000J. 
_ That includes Rio Tinto, and the whole of the 


_ Spanish mines. 


Chairman. 
4243. Are those mines closely on the frontier 


_ of Portugal ?—I exclude the Portuguese mines. . 


. 


point. 


4244, Are any of those mines belonging to 
Mr. Mason ?—Yes, in Portugal; but those are 
not in the estimate that I refer to; there is also 
a large amount of English money invested in 
“Spanish lead and zinc mines, but it is so 
separated and spread over Spain, and held in 
part in conjunction with Spanish companies, 
and in part in conjunction with French com- 
panies, it is therefore so difficult to estimate that 
‘Thave not got any figures upon that particular 
The imports of Spanish minerals into 
England for the year 1877 were as follows: we 
‘imported 990,000 tons of iron ore, 498,000 tons 
| of pyrites, 14,500 tons of copper ore and copper 


_regulus; of unrefined lead, that is lead which 


has been once smelted, and which comes into 
England for the purpose of desilverising and 
Yefining, there were 78,000 tons; and in con- 
_ junction with that we imported 43,000 tons 
of esparto grass, that is into the kingdom alto- 
gether. I may mention that about one-third of 
what I may call the rough trade of Spain, that 
‘is the particular branch of commerce I am refer- 
“ring to, exclusive of wines and fruits, and that 
lass of articles is carried on from the north 
of England, on the Tyne, Tees, and the Wear. 


Mr. Palmer. 


_ 4245, That is our imports that you ave speak- 
ing of ?—Yes, and also in our exports as well. 
4246. Before going to the exports, I just wish 
to ask you further: you have mentioned the 
_ capital embarked in the pyrites mines; is it not 
a tact that not only the chemical works which 
you have enumerated depend upon those pyrites 
mines, but there are large-manufactories through- 
out the country which have been established for 
_the purpose of extracting copper from those 
_ pytites after the chemical works had extracted 
the sulphur?—After the chemical works have 
_ burnt out the sulphur then the residue is sent to 
the extracting works where copper is extracted 
from it. 
_ 4247. Is it not also a fact that after the copper 
has been extracted there still remains about 50 
per cent. of iron which is valuable for the furnaces 
that manufacture iron in the north of Eng- 
land ?—Yes, that is uf considerable value. 
_ 4248. So that the pyrites of Spain form a very 
valuable and important trade for our great in- 
dustries in this country ?—Yes } very important. 
__ 4249. Was not a short time ago this great in- 
es threatened by Spain to put an export duty 
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upon those pyrites? — Four or five years ago 
Spain threatened to put on duties, and did toa 
limited extent put them on, in the case of zinc 
ores or calamine, which we also import from 
Spain: this duty amounted to 1s. 8 d. a ton, or 
equal to 10s. per ton on manufactured zinc, at 
present worth 147. per ton ; and in the case of 
pyrites it was 10 d., but for the purpose of facility 
for collecting it, the Spaniards instead of putting 
it upon the ore and making the shipper pay it, 
put it upon the ship and make the ship pay 10d. 
a ton upon every ton of cargo which it holds. 
So that it does not appear really as an export 
duty upon the article of pyrites itself. With 
respect to iron ore they gave up the idea of 
putting a duty on it. 

4250. But you have no security that they will 
not at any time put on ore the same rate of ex- 
port duty as upon those pyrites?—None at all. 
re are entirely free, and can do just as they 
ike. 

4251. Can you give the Committee some in- 
formation with fegard to the exports from Eng- 
land from the Tyne to Spain ?—In the year 1873 
we exported 568 tons of chemicals, 5,828 tons of 
pig iron, 125,000 tons of coals, and 62,000 tons 
of coke ; in the year 1877 we exported 1,900 
tons of chemicals, 12,500 tons ‘of pig iron, 
143,000 tons of coals, and 76,000 tons of coke; 
Ihave only taken the leading articles. Of 
course there are small exports, such as colours, 
fire-bricks, and matters of that kind. 

4252. So that there has been a gradual in- 
crease of our trade with Spain, notwithstanding 
the tariff? —Yes; I should mention that the in- 
crease in pig iron which has risen in that time 
from 5,000 tons to 7,000 tons, is entirely due to 


the demand that is created by the English mining’ 


companies in the south of Spain (in the 
Huelva district), where it is used for the pur- 
The liquids 
containing solutions of copper pass over it, and 
the copper is precipitated; of course the iron 
is destroyed; thus there is a large consumption 
now going on. You can hardly call it going into 
Spain, because it is going from one Mnglish 
manufacturer to another, so to speak, but: still 
it is passing from England to Spain. Pig 
Iron is about the only item on which we are 
subject to any differential duty ; under the pre- 
sent Spanish tariff there is a differential duty 
equal to about 1s. 8d.aton. ‘The country that 
would get the benefit of that would be Belgium, 
but it is not a very large amount. The fact is, 
that nearly all this iron is going to British manu- 
facturers out in Spain, who are largely interested in 
the trade of our district, and of course it is not suf- 
ficient to sway that export from the Tyne to 
Belgium. 

4253. Before leaving the subject of exports, I 
wish to ask you whether there’ is any tax placed 
upon the articles which you have enumerated, 
upon coals or coke, at the consulates in this 
country ?—We have to pay a small consular fee 
of 17. 10s, 2d. per ship; and 23d. per ton for 
every ton of cargo on board. That was imposed 
about three or four years ago, and was one of the 
subjects that the Newcastle Chamber of Com- 
merce took up and memorialised Her Majesty’s 
Government upon, and when a deputation from 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce waited 
upon Lord Derby on the subject of the Spanish 


_trade, I had the honour of referring to that par- 


co2 ticular 
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ticular point, and his Lordship then said that 
there was some doubt on the minds of the law 
officers of the Crown, as to whether such a tax was 
really speaking, legal or not, because it was like 
a foreign Sovereign imposing an import duty 
upon British goods, but levying that import duty 
in Her Majesty’s dominions. However, I have 
been informed at the Foreign Office since then, 
that Her Majesty’s law officers do not think there 
is anything illegal in the transaction, but still it 
comes to a considerable sum of money. 

4254. It amounts, in fact, to an import duty 
upon coals into Spain ?—Yes. 

4255. And this is the only country that ex- 
ports coals to Spain ?—Yes. 

4256. | think you stated that there was a 
differential duty on pig iron in favour of Bel- 
gium ?—It would be in favour of Belgium, it 
being the only country that could supply Spain, 
except ourselves. 

4257. But it is a country that is under the 
most fayoured. nation clause with Spain ?— 
Yes. 

4258. Will you now state to the Committee 
with regard to the imports from Spain to the 
Tyne ?—The imports from Spain to the Tyne 
amounted in 1873 to 832 tons of copper, 58,400 
tons of iron ore, 126,000 tons of pyrites, 21,000 
tons of lead, and 20,000 tons of esparto. In 
1877 the amount of import was 4,675 tons of 
copper, 70,000 tons of iron ore, 180,000 tons of 
pyrites, 26,000 tons of lead, and 14,000 tons of 
esparto. 

4259. The falling off in esparto,which is imported 
for paper making, is in consequence, 1s it not, of its 


being produced at a cheaper cost in Algeria ?— 
' Yes, and, in fact, I believe one reason for the 


falling off is rather to be attributed to the 
supply getting shorter in Spain and more difficult 
To get. 


Chairman. 


4260. The duties have nothing to do with it? 
—Nothing at all. 


‘Mr. Palmer. 

4261. The chemical trade in the north of Eng- 
land is a very important industry, and is depen- 
dent, asthe figures upon the articles which you 
have mentioned show, a great deal upon the good 
understanding and proper treatment of Spain ; 
will you give us some information with regard 
to that special business ?—The chemical trade in 
the north of England depends entirely upon the 
Spanish pyrites. The whole of the processes 
that are conducted on the Tyne are dependent 
upon the manufacture of sulphuric acid, which is 
the basis of that manufacture, by burning the sul- 
phur from the pyrites. At the present time the 
annual value of our chemical products is upwards 
of 2,000,0002. sterling, and the trade employs 
10,000 hands, and pays wages amounting to up- 
wards of half a million a year. The capital 
invested is also very large. I believe I am 


- correct in saying that the chemical trade on the 


Tyne represents very nearly half the chemical 
trade of the whole kingdom. 

4262. Apart from this important interest, are 
there a large number of steamers employed in 
that trade /—Yes. 

4263. Can you give the tonnage of the vessels 
employed in that trade ?—Steamers have been 
puilt specially suited for carrying iron ore from 
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the ‘north of Spain, and also iron pyrites from | 
the south of Spain. A large amount of capital 
has been invested, but some of those steamers” 
are also employed in other trades at various” 
times, so that I can hardly answer the question. — 
The whole of the shipping, according to the 
Returnsin 1877, was 5,960 vessels. The tonnage © 
ot those ships was 2,085,678, employed in the 
Spanish trade outwards and inwards; and the 
Board of Trade Returns show that in every 
100,000 tons of shipping employed in the whole 
trade of this kingdom, 4,650 tons represents the 
amount employed in the Spanish trade, and of that 
4,650, 3,693 are British, 511 are Spanish, and 446 
belong to other nations, so that the British ship- 
ping is carrying on seven times as much of the 
trade between this country and Spain as the 
Spanish vessels are doing; we are carrying really © 
something like three-fourths of the whole trade. 
4264. Have you been affected at all by the 


"differential duty ?—No. 


4265. That is to say, that no duties have 
effected your trade disadvantageously ?— Not 
except in that particular item which I mentioned 
just now, upon which there has been a small 
increase in the duty. . 

4266. Are we allowed to do coasting trade in 
Spain ?—Our vessels-are not permitted, if l under-— 
stand it, to take goods from one port to another in 
Spain. 

4267. That is to say, if they land goods in one 
place they are not allowed to take goods from 
that port to another ?—Yes, that is so. 

4268. Will you state whether Spain has been 
subjected to the distinction between first-class 
ports and second-class ports?—Yes. You can 
only import goods of a certain character to cer- 
tain ports. For instance, iron cannot be imported 
into Garruche; it must go into Cartagena or 
some other first-class port. 


Chatrman. 


4269. Could you tell me how this bears upon 
the wine duties?—It bears to this extent on 
those duties, that at the present moment one of 
the points which Spain has been threatening, a 
threat that appears officially in the Blue Books, 
has been to charge British shipping and exports 
with differential dues, and therefore it is most 
important that these large interests should be put 


‘upon a secure footing, which can only be got by 


negotiating a commercial treaty, which Spain has 
expressed her willingness to do on the basis of a 
change being made in our wine duties. 


Mr. Palmer. 


4270. Could you state to the Committee any 
grievance that shipowners may have with regard 
to their intercourse with the officials of Spain, 
with respect to quarantine ?-The quarantine 
arrangements are arrangements which we have 
ulways had very great difficulty with in Spain. 
Quaraitine is one of the questions that ought to 
be settled in any. commercial treaty. 

4271. The ships are nearly all under the 
British flag, are they not, that frequent Spain ?— 


es. « . 
4272. Therefore, it is a question specially 

interesting to shipping ?—Yes. 
4273. Is there any other subject upon which 
you wish to inform the Committee, or can you 
give 


$ 
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an Mr. Palmer—continued. 

_ give the Committee any information with regard 

~ to a Bill which was introduced into the Spanish 

Legislative Chamber as to the import duties upon 
coal ?—As‘showing the necessity of having our 
relations better secured with Spain, [ may men- 
tion that last year a Bill was introduced by the 

- Government into the Cortes which would have 
prohibited the use of English coal and coke in 
the large Government establishments, and the 
Bill was so worded, also, that it would have pre- 
vented the use of our coals in any gas company’s 
works that held a concession from the Govern- 
ment. 


- Mr. Baxter. 


4274. Was it a Government Bill ?—No, it was 
not introduced by the Government, I believe, 
but it was introduced in a semi-official manner. 
However, it was very nearly passed, and it was 
entirely due to the action of one gentleman who 
was interested in the trade who happened to take 
the subject up, and he succeeded in defeating 
the Bill after some difficulty, but even he did 
not get the whole of it thrown out, because the 
Government dockyards are still prohibited from 
using English fuel. 


Mr. Palmer. 


4275. From information ,which you gather 
from your intercourse with Spain, is it your 
opinion that if the irritation which now exists 
- between Spain and this country was removed by 
means of an alteration in the wine duties, the 
security of a treaty of commerce on fair terms, 
the trade would very largely develop between 
the two nations?—Yes; I think it would be 
very largely developed. The present system of 
consular certificates, and of collecting dues and 
fines, is most onerous on shipping. They compel 
you to have three distinct and separate sets of 
documents. They will not even allow an erasure 
or an interlineation, and if there is the amallest 
error, either in weight or description, or in the 
number of a package, the vessel is fined 40 /. to 
507. at the far end, and it is almost impossible 
to get thosé fines remitted. There is another 
way in which those regulations also tell very 
heavily upon us; that is, that, since the intro- 
duction of steam navigation, it is very essential, 
in fact a primary point, that a vessel should 
be cleared out of port as rapidly as possible. 
The Spanish Consuls compel the captain to 
attend at the consulate, and he is obliged to 
go there and to finish his own clearing, and 
fo receive a sealed set of documents, and take 
them into his own possession, and to deliver 
them to the first Custom House officer that 
arrives on board his ship when he gets to Spain. 
The consequence of that is that they compel 
your captain to be at the, consulate down to the 
-yery last moment, whereas in nearly all the 
other cases that I am aware of, you can entrust 
those documents to the captain’s agent, and 
he can fill in the weight in the bills of 
lading, and these documents can be sent to the 
ship’s agent at the port where the ship is going 
to. This will, in most cases, facilitate the 
sailing of the steamer by at least from 12 to 
24 hours. [ft is always reckoned in the Spanish 
trade that there is this delay; and if you come to 
have a large number of steamers running as 
there is between Newcastle and Spain with coals 
ate oe outwards, and back with iron ore, pyrites, 
82. 
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Mr. Palmer—continued. 


and articles of rough commerce, esparto grass, and 
so on, which have no duties upon them, and which 
require to be dealt with very rapidly, 24 hours’ 
delay represents a very serious per-centage upon 
the amount of freight that is earned, because the 
freights of those bulky articles are exceedingly 
low. All these things, we think, could be put 
right if a commercial treaty were negotiated 
with Spain, and it would tell very greatly to the 
interest of England from the reason which J] have 
just mentioned to the ‘Committee, that three- 
fourths of this trade is absolutely represented 
by British capital at both ends, it is British 
people in England dealing with British people 
in Spain; it is not British people in Hngland 
dealing with Spanish people in Spain. | 


Mr. Samuelson. 

4276. You stated to the Committee that in 
addition to the export of iron ore from the north 
of Spain, and the pyrites from Huelva, there is 
a large trade in ore and in lead from the Medi- 
terranean ports ?—Yes. 

4277. The ships which bring this iron ore do 
not entirely fill up; if they were to fill up with 
these heavy goods they would scarcely float ?— 
In the case of lead, that would be so. 

4278. And with respect to iron ore to some 
extent ?— Yes, to some extent. 

4279. Then there would be room in those ships 
for the conveyance of wine ?—Yes, there would 


e. 

4280. And they would consequently be able 
to carry that wine at comparatively cheap rates ? 
—They do do so to a certain extent even now. 

4281, The result would be that, with regard 
to freight, Spanish shippers would be im a 
favourable position as compared with those of 
France ?—Yes. 

4282. And, therefore, if the duty were not an 
impediment, it might be expected, after a time, 
that there would be a large trade in wines, 
which could be sold cheaply in England ?—Yes, 
I think so. 

4283. 1t wonld be of importance, therefore, 
that, for Spanish interests, the duty should not 
stand in the way of the importation of those 
Spanish’ wines into England ?—I think so; for 
the Spanish interests, and the English interests 
too. 

4284, With regard to the differential duties, 
there is a differential dnty against the English, 
is there not, as compared with Belgium ?—A 
small] differential duty. 

4285. There is a large trade, is there not, to 
Antwerp, in iron ore from Spain?—Yes, 
through Belgium to Prussia. 

4286. Therefore, the Belgians have every 
opportunity of sending their manufactures to 
Spain by way of a return cargo?—Yes. 

4287. With regard to coal, you stated that 
there was some intention of prohibiting the use 
of English’ coal in the Spanish public establish- 
ments ; can you state from what countries it was 
intended that the supply of coal could be 
brought ?—It was an _ entirely protective 
measure for the purpose of encouraging the 
Spanish coal mines. 

4288. Was that prohibition to be equally 
applied to coal from other countries ?—Yes, I 
believe entirely so. 

4289. Of course any differential duty on coal, 
as compared with other countries, would act pre- 

cc3 judicially 
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Mr. Samuelson—continued. pees 
judicially to the trade of the Tyne?—Un- 
doubtedly. aS ian oe 

4290. It isan error to suppose that there are 
no countries which are now able almost to 

- compete with England, with regard to coal?— 
Quite so. he GAY 

4291. Westphalian coal is now brought to 
the port of Rotterdam, is it not ?—Yes, the Tyne 
coals are getting rapidly excluded, even from 
Hamburgh. 

4292. With respect to iron, you stated that 
some 7,000 or 8,000 tons of pig iron are sent to- 
Spain for the purpose of precipitating copper. 
Is there any other trade in iron to Spain ?— 
Very trifling. 

4293. Can you state what the iron duties are 
into Spain ?—The iron duty, without convention 
and without treaties, is 23 pesetas per 100 kilo- 
grammes ; in round figures, 20s. a ton on pig 
iron. On bar iron, it is 4:15 pesetas per 100 
kilograrmmes. ‘The duty on ordinary manu-. 
factured iron is rather more than 3/.a ton. On 

iron pipes and castings, it is 4°70 pesetas, 

which would be about 22. ' 

4294, Are those duties higher than the average 
duties in other European countries ?—Yes. . 

4295. They are, in point of fact, prohibitive ? 
~—-Yes; in point of fact, we do very little with 
Spain in those particular articles you speak of. 

4296. You would consider it. desirable that 
in any treaty of commerce with Spain we should 
endeavour to obtain a considerable reduction im 
the iron duties ?—Undoubtedly. 

4297. And we should be all the more entitled to 
that, inasmuch as there are are great facilities, 
partly due to importation of English coal, for 
producing iron, more especially in the north of 
Spain ?—Yes. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


4298. You do not import much wine into the 
Tyne?—Not a great deal. _ 

4299. And you have no knowledge on the wine 
question in any special manner ?—No, not in any 
special manner. It is a matter that I had paid 
little attention to until this question arose. 

4300. You have all along held, from your 
intercourse with Spain and your communiéations 
with that country, that an alteration in the wine 
duty would greatly facilitate our commercial 

relations with Spain ?—It is quite certain that a 
change made‘in the wine duties here would have 
the effect of producing a very good feeling in 


Mr. Whitwell-—continued. 
Spain; as we should say, they would give a’ 
good quid pro quo for anything we gave them. 

4301. In view of the immense interests wit 
which we are so intimately connected, it is almost — 
necessary that something of the kind should be — 
done ?—Yes, quite so. 3 

4302. And that a treaty should be made with ~ 
Spain ?—Yes, sothat we should be secured against — 
the probability of an import duty or export duty — 
being levied in Spain, or against a differential — 
duty being put upon our shipping in Spain. 

4303. If there was something like the security 
of a permanent wrrangement between this coun- — 
try and Spain, the probability is that the traffic 
between the Tyne and Spain would be largely — 
and permanently increased for the benefit of ~ 
Spain, as well as of this country ?—There is no: — 
doubt that the present uncertainty leads to doubt 
in many minds, and to a hesitancy on the 
part of the people going into the Spanish busi- 
ness, because they do not know what may be 
done in a month or two. 


Mr. Bazter. 


4304, You are speaking the opinion upon this 
subject of those who are engaged in the Spanish . 
trade in the north of England ?—Yes. 

4305. You are quite clear that you came here 
to express the opinign of a very large number of 
persons who are interested in the Spanish trade? 
—Yes; as secretary of the Chamber of Com- _ 
merce, I am constantly in contact with them, 
and, therefore, I am able to express their — 
opinions. 


ee eS ee 


Mr. Whitweil. ) 
4306. And you have for years, I believe, + 
moved in that direction ?-- We have. 


Mr. Palmer. , 


4307. With reference to the question of th 
Right honourable Member for Montrose, I wish 
further to ask, whether you have been in com- 
munication with the leading manufacturers and 
merchants in the north of Hngland with regard 
to the evidence which you are bringing forward. 
here to-day ?—Yes, I have; I have got it up on 


' purpose. Several gentlemen have known that I 


was going to give evidence, and I was prepared 


to have gone rather more into the question of 


the quarantine and other regulations, which are 
most important, because really they do most 
seriously hamper our trade in many cases. 
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Mr. Baxter. 
Mr. Jacob Bright. 
Mr. Cartwright. 
Mr. Cobbold. 
- Mr. Christopher Denison. 
Mr. Hanbury. 


Sir Joseph M‘Kenna. 
Mr. Mulholland. 
Mr. Phipps. 


Mr. Samuelson. 


Mr. John G. Talbot. 


Be W. CORNWALLIS CARTWRIGHT, Esq, in rue Curr. 


Mr. Ricuarp Jounson, called in; and Examined. 


. Mz. Jacob Bright. 
4308. I THINK you were a little while ago 
President of the Chamber of Commerce of Man- 
chester, were you not ?—I was. 


4309. Your business is that of a wire drawer, 
and you are also a merchant, I believe ?—Yes. 

4310. You have done a good deal of business 
with Spain, have you not?—For the last 25 or 
30 years we have had an important trade with 
Spain in wire and in metals generally. 


4311. Can you make any statement with regard 


_ to that business; whether it has undergone any 
_ change of late, or are you doing as much business 


now as you have done formerly with Spain ?— 
_ During the last year or two we have not done 


_ any business whatever with Spain in our own 
- manufacture of wire. 


4312. To what cause is that owing?—To the 
difference in the tariff between English wire and 


foreign wire ; that is to say, French and German, 


chiefly German. I have looked through our 
books, and I find that previously to 1877 we had 
exactly 50 customers who were buying wire from 
us in Spain, and now we have not one. 


4313. Owing to the difference of duty ?—Yes. 


_ The difference of duty has destroyed the trade. 
_ Lthought it might perhaps be convenient to the 
- Committee if I read a statement which I have 


“ 


‘drawn out, showing the difference between the 
duties charged upon English manufactures and 
upon German manufactures. _I-speak only with 


_ regard to the business of my own firm, and.these 


_ are the articles in which we dealt as merchants 


’ 


x 


i 


_ 4314, You mean the difference between us and 
‘the fayoured nations? — Yes. 


fwith Spain. On pig iron the difference on the 
duty is 1s. 8 d. per ton against us, equal to 5 per 


pipes. 


On enamelled 


hollow ware the difference is 31 s. per ton against 
us, equal to an ‘average of about 10 per cent. ; 


on iron plates, such as boiler-plates, the difference 
of duty against us is 7s. 4d. per ton, equivalent 
to seven per/cent. on the value; on sheet iron 


the difference in the duty is 20s.6d. per ton, - 
| aera about 15 per cent.; the difference in 
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~ Mr. Jacob Bright—continued. 


duty on iron wire is 6s. 7 d. per ton against us» 
equal to from three to four per cent. on the value 
of the wire; on iron nails and screws the differ- 
ence is 16s. 6d. per ton, equal to from five to 

3% per cent.; on iron tubes the difference is 
8s. 3d. per ton, equal. to from three to five per 
cent. against us. ‘Then there is copper in ingots, 
in which we used to do a large trade, and in that 
the difference against us is 28s. 9d. per ton, 
equal to two per cent.; on copper sheets and 
brass sheets the difference against us is 2/. 7s. 6d. 
per ton, equal to four per cent.; on copper tubes 
the difference against us is 77. 8s. per ton, equal 
to about 10 per cent.; and on brass wire the dif- 
ference against us is 1/. 13s. per ton, equal to 
about 23 per cent. 

4315. Of course you are not the only English 
firm who were doing a large business with Spain 
before 1877 ?—Not by any means. 

4316. There must have been a large general 
business in wire ?—Yes. 


4317. Anddo I understand you that the whole: 


of that is transferred to Germany or to France, 
or is Spain herself producing those articles ?—] 
do not think that Spain produces any; at least I 
am not aware that she does. 

4318. Then the whole of your trade has been 
taken away by the continental countries by means. 
of this differential duty ?—Yes. 

4319. Is there any other statement which you 
would like to make to the Committee ?—I ma 
say that the consequence is that all sales of iron 
wire of our own manufacture are now stopped. 
Of 50 customers we used to supply not one re- 
mains. The Treaty powers being so greatly 
favoured by the tariff, im order to maintain our 
mercantile business (that as manufacturers being 
entirely lost through the tariff), we have bought 
and shipped Belgian and German wire and sheets. 
We are again met by a direction of the Spanish 
Custom-house authorities that a certificate of 
origin is to accompany each shipment, certifying 
not only the national origin of the goods, but the 
name and address of the manufacturer, so that 
we have to disclose by this certificate our busi- 
ness relations to our customers, and to teach them 
where they can best buy the articles we have 
sold to them. 


cc4 4320, You 
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‘its telegraph wire. 


Mr. Jacob Bright—continued. 

4320. You mean to say that you can continue 
to do business with Spain in those articles pro- 
vided you purchase the material on the Conti- 
nent ?--We haye been doing it, and could do it 
still, but owing to our being obliged to give a 
certificate mentioning, not only the country in 
which we buy, but also the firm which manu- 
factures; of course our Spanish customers are 
going to them direct. They say: Why should 
we buy from Mr. Johnson, when we can go to 
them direct? . 

Chairman. 


4321. Are those certificates of recent produc- 
tion 2—Since 1877. During the last year they 
have been introduced. 

4322. I think you have said that you import 
from German manufacturers those articles which 
you send to Spain?—We are doing so still, but 
our customers are gradually leaving us. 


Mr. Jacob Bright. 


4323. How long has Germany been a com- 
petitor of yours with regard to wire ?— Except- 
ing telegraph wire, Germany has not competed 
with us very much until the last year or two. 

4324, With regard to telegraph wire, when 
did Germany begin to compete with you?— 
Germany began to compete with us in telegraph 
wire about the time of the Crimean War, or soon 


-after the Crimean War. 


4325. Will you explain how that competition 
arose, and in what way it was connected with the 
Crimean War?—My firm supplied the Russian 
Government with all its telegraph wire, and we 
supplied Germany also with a great portion of 
There were many wire- 
drawers in Germany, but they were all very 
small firms and very small makers, and their 
trade was confined almost to a local business. 
But our Government, during the Crimean War, 
forbade us to export wire, and the result was 
that the Russians were obliged to have telegraph 
wire, and the Germans were obliged to have 
telegraph wire, and that led, of course, to a great 
increase of the trade in Germany. 

4326. The prohibition of our Government 
created in fact competitors against us in Germany, 
and probably in other places?—Yes, we were 
not allowed to send out during the Crimean War 
any wire in larger quantities than we usually 
sold to ironmongers. For every parcel we sent 
out we lad to make an affidavit as to where it was 
going to. 

Chairman. 

4327. Do you mean that you were restricted 
in your exportations to any country or only to 
Russia?— We might not ship it to any country 
without saying were we were sending it to, and 
we were not allowed to send it to Germany nor 


to Russia. 
Mr. Jacob Bright. : 


4328. Nor to any other country on the Con 
tinent ?—- Nor to any other country on the Con- 
tinent. 

4329, Therefore, as a matter of necessity, this 
trade sprung up on the Continent?—Yes, it 
sprang up on the Continent. 

4330, And as a matter of necessity ever since 
it has competed seriously with you ?—It has com- 
peted seriously with us. 

4331, You say that your trade has been 
destroyed by the differential duty ; do you 
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Mr. Jacob Bright—continued. a 
imagine that if that differential duty were r 
moved, and if you were placed on the mo 
favoured conditions, you would get back this” 
trade with Spain?—We should get back some 
portion of it, but the Germans having got in, it@ 
would be a difficult matter for us to turn them ~ 
out; we should have them as powerful com-— 


petitors. 
Mr. Bazter. 


4332. The differential duty, I think you say, 
is only 5 or 6 per cent. for wire goods ?—It is” 
from 3 per cent. to 6 per cent. 


Mr. Jacob Bright. q 


4333. Do you call that a small difference, or is , 
it one that has a very important effect upon — 
trade ?—Three per cent. to 6 per cent. will 
destroy the trade. . 

4334. Have you any further statement to 
make to the Committee ?—No, I think not, ~ 
except that I shall be happy to answer any 4 
questions that the Committee wish to put to me 


Chairman. 


4335. Is there any natural advantage in Ger- ~ 
many with regard to the wire manufacture over _ 
that enjoyed by England ?—The only advantage ~ 
which the Germans have over us is in the wages 5 _ 
their wages are lower than ours. 

4336. Lf there was not a great difference in 
wages, a lower differential duty would put you on — 
a fair footing of competition against Germany f 1 
.-If there were no differential duty, | have no 
doubt that we should be able to hold our own, ~ 
and perhaps more than that. d 


Mr. Jacob Bright. 4 


4337. Even though the wages are different ?—_ 
Yes, even though the wages are less in Germany. 


Mr. J. G. Talbot. 


4338. Can you give any idea as to the amount 
of difference in the wages between Germany and, 
England ?—The wages there are not more than 
the half of the wages in England. 

4339. Do they work more hours in Germany ; 
than in England ?—They work more hours in q 
Germany than in England, and at half the wages. ” 

¥ 


Mr. Jacob Bright. i 


4340, When you speak of their working at half . 
the wages, I presume you are not speaking of © 
wages generally in Germany, but merely in this — 
particular trade?—I am confining my remarks 
entirely to my own trade. ‘ a 

Mr. Phipps. i 4 

4341. The difference between the duties” 
charged on Germany by the tariff and those 
charged on England, is sufficient in your opinion — 
to ruin the trade ?—It is ruining the trade. i 

4342. In fact it eats up all the profit of the 
manufacturer ?—Yes, and somewhat more than 
that. — 
4343. When you speak, of shipping German 
goods to Spain, do you ship them directly from 
German ports?—From Antwerp. . a 

4344, And being obliged to disclose the name 
of the firm with whom you deal, you find that 
that is prejudicial to your trade ?—Yes ; our 
Spanish customers of course will go to the par- 
ties from whom we buy. te 

4346. ‘They 
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Mr. Phipps—continued. 


_ 4345, They find it cheaper to trade direct with 
_ Germany than to come to you and: buy ?—They 

fancy so. ; 

4346. Was the affidavit that you spoke of that 
_you have to make on shipping goods, insisted 
upon by the English Government !—No, by the 
Spanish Government. 

_ 4347. At the present moment you have to 
make an affidavit if you ship goods to Spain, 
have you not?—The invoice that we send to 
| Spain has to be accompanied by a certificate of 
‘its origin and the name of the man from whom 
_the goods are bought. 
_ 4348, That is the certificate which is insisted 
‘upon by the Government ?—Yes, by the Spanish 
_ authorities. 

4349. The affidavit that you spoke of that was 
made during the Crimean War was in conse- 
‘quence of the action of our own Government, 
‘was it not?—Yes, our own Government. For 
instance, when we shipped to the United States 
of America during the Crimean War we were 
‘required to have a certificate, and to enter into 
a bond that if required we would produce the 
receipts in America, that the wire that we were 
sending out was really delivered there. 

» 43650, At the present moment do you have to 

make any affidavit of the wire goods that you 
ship with the exception of those shipped to 

Spain ?—No, none. 

_ 4351. And that affidavit is at the instance of 

the Spanish Government ?—Yes. 


; Mr. Samuelson. 


4352. Is it not the case that there exists, at 
this moment, or has iill lately existed, a very 


powerful trades union among the wire drawers - 


in this country ?—Yes ; it is not a very powerful 
‘one, but there has been a trades union. 
4353. A trades union, owing to which, I be- 
lieve, you have had to remove a portion of your 
works in order to escape its operation ?—We re- 
moved a portion of our works because improve- 
ments in any processes of manufacture were not 
allowed to answer. ‘ 
4354, You mean that the workmen did not 
allow you to carry them out?—They did not 
allow us to carry them out; they threw obstacles 
in the way. 
4355. And the result of that has been, I 
believe, that German wire has competed with 
you in England ?—Yes, it has. 
4356. Then it is not entirely owing to the 
differential duties that English wire is now ex- 
eluded from Spain ?—Chietly it is; the German 

“wire which comes into England is of a much 
lower quality. 

_ 4357. Was the wire that you formerly shipped 
for Spain telegraph wire ?—Yes, we used to ship 
telegraph wire, and we may ship telegraph wire 
now, for the telegraph wire which goes into Spain 
is bought by the Spanish Government, and pays 
no duty, so that we are quite free at the present 
time to send telegraph wire to the Spanish Go- 
vernment. 

4358. How does that work; do you get the 
trade, or does it go to Spain from Germany ?— 
We get the trade tor that. 

4359. Do you get the whole of the trade ?—I 
do not know, but I do not think so. 

4360. Even in that you find the Germans 
serious competitors? — Yes, the Germans are 
serious competitors. 

0.82. 
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Mr. Samuelson—continued. 


4361. Yousay that the German wire is shipped 
from Antwerp where it is produced ?—In West- 
phalia chiefly. 

4362. Do you know what the rates are for 
conveying that wire from Westphalia to Ant- 
werp?—I do not know. 

4363. You believe them to be moderate ?— 
They are low. 

4364. Do you consider that the rates for carry- 
ing the wire from your place to Liverpool, and 
to London, are moderate ?—They are high. 

4365. You think that the hich rates on the 
English railways have a tendency to embarrass 
your trade ?—Yes, it isso. We can buy wire 
in Westphalia and deliver it in London at as 
small a rate of freight as from Manchester to 
London, that is by rail to Antwerp, or by rail to 
Rotterdam, and then the sea passage on to 
London. 

4366. You find that the higher rates of carriage 
charged by the English railways are a very 
serious detriment to your trade ?—Yes. 

4367. With respect to the Spanish duties, 
apart from the question of the differential daty, 
are they moderate ?—I do not think so. 

4368. Are they higher than those charged in 
France ?—Yes, they are higher than those 
charged in France. 

4369. Are they higher than those which are 
proposed. to be charged under the new German 
tariff ?—I do not know. 

4370. Are there any manufactories of your 
article at all in Spain?—I am not aware of any. 

4371. Except of course pig and bar iron?— 
Yes; of course the pig and bar iron, but not of 
the finished wire. 

4372. With respect to freights, is it the case 
that the freights from Antwerp to Spain are 
reasonable ?—-The freights are low. 

4373. 'o what Spanish ports do you ship from 
Antwerp ?—We ship to Seville; I cannot give 
the names of all the ports. 

4374. Do you ship to the north of Spain ?— 
Both to the north and to the south. 

4375. From the north of Spain there are con- 
siderable quantities of iron ore shipped to Ant- 
werp, are there not ?—Yes. 

4376. Which of course enables goods to be 
carried very cheaply, by way of a return freight 
from Antwerp to the Spanish ports?—Precisely so. 

4377. So that apart from the disadvantage of 
the differential duties, you really have very con- 
siderable difficulties to contend with as compared 
with Germany ?—Yes, Germany is a very power- 
ful competitor. 


Mr. Jacob Bright. 


4378. Have you not also exported machinery 
to Spain as well as wire ?—It is along time since, 
and never as a regular article of trade. 

4379. Do you know whether much wire has 
been smuggled into Spain, or has it been a regular 
legitimate trade ?—I am not aware that any has 
ever been smuggled, it is too bulky an article to 
smugele. 


Mr. Bazter. 


4380. You think that notwithstanding the 
advantages which the Germans have in cheap 
wages and longer hours and cheap freights, you 
would still be able to compete with them in the 
Spanish market provided the differential duties 
were removed ?—1 think so. 

Dp 4381. Could 
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Mr. Bazxter—continued. 
4381. Could you give the Committee your 
reasons for thinking so, because it appears to me 
that you are very heavily handicapped ?—It is a 


_very heavy handicap, but our machinery is better 


than the German machinery; and although their 
wages are so much less, still we can turn out a 
much greater quantity with the same machinery; 
and then again we think that we can make a 
better quality of wire than they can. We do so 
-at all events at present. 

4382. You would probably not be so anxious 
for an actual reduction of duty in Spain, pro- 
vided there were a rearrangement of the tariff as 
well as an abolition of the differential duty ?— 
That is what we hope will take place. 

4383. Have you been to Spain?—No; I have 
not. 

4384, Therefore you cannot give any evidence 
personally with reference to the Spanish feeling 
in the matter; but have you agents in Spain ?— 
No, we have not;. but my nephews, who are my 
partners, go over.to Spain regularly and report. 

4385. What have they reported to you with 
regard to the feeling in Spain in reference to 
these differentiai duties ?—1 put that question to 
them, and they said the feeling is very bad against 
England with regard to what they call our 
differential duties on wine. 

4386. Do you think that if we were to abolish 
the differential duty, and lower our wine duty, 
say to 1s. a gallon, Spain would almost certainly 
reduce her tariff so as to enable you to do a 
larger business there ?—I think so. 


Chairman. 


4387. When your nephews, who are your. 
partners, are in Spain, what class of people do 
they usually meet with?—They see the large 
iron works in Spain, and merchants. 

4388, Therefore you say from their reports 
that we might infer that those who are connected 
with the manufacturing interests, or at least with 
the iron interests, consider that the wine duties 
are a grievance ?—They consider them so, 


Mr. Gorpon Cuark, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


4397, [BELIEVE you are a great Wine Broker? 
—I am not now a broker; I am a commission 
agent; I used to be a broker. - 

4398. Have you been engaged in that business 

for many years ?—Yes, I have been 35 years in 
the trade. 
- 4399. What is your experience of the operation 
of the present wine duties upon the importation 
of wine into this country ?—So far as certain 
countries are concerned, it has been exceedingly 
advantageous to them; certainly, as regards the 
importation from Spain, those have imcreased to a 
very large extent ; I should say nearly threefold. 

4400. Are you satisfied with the present duties? 
—No, I should like to see them altered; but I 
consider that the present form of the duty has 
been rather an injury to the trade in certain re- 
spects. 

4401. Will you state in what. respects ?—I 
think the permission to allow wines to be fortified 
to come in at 42 degrees of spirit has certainly 
had a bad influence on the wine, that is to say, 
on the quality of the wine that is sent over; it 
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Right honourable Member for Montrose, tha 


Chairman—continued. 
4389. You stated just now, in answer to the 


you were not afraid of German competition, ai 
you thought you could hold your own becau 
your machinery was better ; did not you say just’ 
before that in consequence of the trades unions 
certain improvements in the manufacture of your 
special article were obstructed in this country ?_ 
—Yes, I did say so, but we have broken do 
that, we have got the better of that. We re- 
moved one of our works into another part of 
England, to Derbyshire. a 

4390. Therefore in point of fact as regards the 
improvement of your manufacture you have got 
the master of their opposition ?—Yes. i 

4391. Do you know‘anything about the trade 
with Portugal ?—Not much. We send wire to. 
Portugal. “a 

4392. Has your trade to Portugal at all de- 
creased ?—No; there is very little. difference in 
our Portugal trade now from what it was years 
ago. 5 

4393, Are the duties very heavy in Portugal” 
on all articles?—-The duties are heavy; but 
there is no differential duty, and therefore ‘wel 
send our goods there. a 


_- Ma. Phipps. ‘5 

4394. You spoke of the high rate of railway | 
tariff in this country being prejudicial to your” 
manufacture ; on the arrival of foreign goods at 
the place of landing in this country, is the same 
rates charged upon those foreign goods for rail-_ 
way transit as on our own by the British rail- 
ways ?— Yes, I believe so. | 


y 


p 
4 
4 


~ Mr. Samuelson. 


4395. You stated that the wages in Germany — 
were half what they are in this country, and that _ 
the hours were longer; do you mean that the 
wages per hour, or per day, or per ton, are orly | 
half ?—Per ton. ; oe 

4396. Irrespective of the length of time occu-_ 
pied in producing a ton ?—Yes. 
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Chairman—continued. 4 
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has induced the people who are engaged in the 


trade abroad to send us over wines that are not 


perfectly prepared, and that have not had a suf- 


ficient amount of fermentation, but have simply — 
had the fermentation stopped by the addition of © 
a large amount of spirit, which has been just suf-_ 
ficient to bring them over here, and to enable — 
them to pass muster at the moment, but it has — 
certainly brought the article into disrepute with — 


many of the consumers. ; 
4402. Would you be so good as just to ex-— 
plain that a little turther, because it is a very 


important point which has not been brought — 


under the notice of the Committee ?—I appre-— 


hend that perhaps I am one of the few people 


who would bring it under your notice. 


Being 


neither a shipper nor a dealer, my imterest is 
the interest of the trade so to speak; but what — 


I mean to say upon that point is that, whereas 

take the article sherry, which used to be one of — 

the most popular wines iz this country, I think — 

the experience of everybody now will be. that - 

whether at hotels, or wine bars, or even at prix. 
_ vate 
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Chairman—continued. 


-yate houses, people rather shudder at a glass of 


‘sherry. Itis a very different article to what it 


used to be, and I attribute a great deal of that 


_ to the competition, or in the first instance to their 


i 


la 


“pense; they are sending over the young wine 


being imported so as to arrive as cheaply as they 
possibly can. The shippers and preparers on 
the other side are sending over wine not properly 
prepared, because they are at much smaller ex- 


with a large amount of spirit added, so that, as I 


_ gaid before, it passess muster at the moment. 


4403. We have had some evidence here that 
spirit is so expensive in those countries that add- 


"4ng spirit adds very materially to the prime cost 
_ of the wine ?—That is the case, undeniably, with 
_ spirits prepared in the country, but I think not 
with imported spirits. ~ 


4404, Do you think that imported spirits are 


‘largely used in the fortification of those wines ? 


_—Undoubtedly, very largely. 


4405. And you attribute this mode of mani- 
pulating wine to a great degree to the existing 
high duties ?—1 consider that if the 42 per cent. 
“were reduced, and they were not allowed to send 
anything above 36 per cent. except by payig a 
very decided increased rate, then I should make 
my margin 36 per cent., and the permission to 
import over that strength would be, as it were, 
‘a favour ata higher rate, and I think that at 


“thai rate you would get a very decidedly better 


prepared article. 
4406, Would you have a uniform rate up to®86 


_ degrees ?—Yes, certainly in the interests of trade 
I should like that; but, failing this, I think the 


feeling is that it would be’very desirable if you 
could have an intermediate rate between the pre- 
sent rate of 26 degrees and the high rate, say, one 


_ rate at 30 degrees or 31 degrees, and one rate at 


36 degrees. I know that many of the shippers 


are opposed tothe intermediate rate, being afraid 


that their customers would demand that all their 
wine should come in at 30 degrees or 31 degrees; 
but I am perfectly satisfied in my own mind that 
if the trade in Spain and Portugal are anxious 
to hold the trade in England, they will have to 
alter the style of wine to be more in accordance 
with the prevailing taste in England. The pre- 
yailing taste for the stronger wines is decidedly 
altering. _ 

4407. What rate of duties would you suggest 
for those intermediate degrees?—I should like, 
of course, to see an alteration im the duty; as I 
said before, I should prefer a uniform rate of 1 s. 
up to 36 degrees; but that I fancy is almost im- 

ossible to hope for pending our relations with 
rance, and other considerations; but failing that, 
I think if you could get an intermediate rate of 


15d. at 31 degrees, and a rate of 18d. at 36 


degrees, and then to charge over 36 degrees, 
say 3d. for every per-centage (I would not care 
if it was 6d. even), this would admit some fine 
wines requiring a large addition of alcohol, which 
T know is the case, in order to enable them to be 


kept a long time in the cellar ; that is an article 


of luxury which I would allow to he admitted 
at a certain rate of duty, but I would not include 
it in the current rate. ' 

4408. Then you think that 36 degrees would 
be a sufficiently high standard of alcoholic 
strength to admit legitimate ports and sherries? 
—I have not the least doubt that at the end, say, 
of twelve months’ experience, every shipper could 
gi himself to it. 
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Chairman—continued. 


4409. I believe you import the wines of all 
countries?—I am agent to a number of people 
abroad; there is hardly a day passes but what I 
have some samples sent me over from different 
people, asking me if they will meet the market, 
and so on. 

4410. Have youexperience of those red Spanish 
wines, the ‘l'aragona and the Catalonia wines ?— 
Yes; I have had a great deal to do with them. 

4411. Do you consider that a large number of 
those wines might be imported into this country 
at a low rate of duty, which at the present 
moment do not come to this country ?—I think 
that some of them might safely come under my 
suggested intermediate rate of 31 per cent. 

4412. The question is whether there is a large 
supply of wines in those districts, which at the pre- 
sent moment in consequence of the high rate of 
duties do notcome to this country, and which would 
be likely to come into consumption in the event of 
there being a reduction of the duties ?—That 
there isan enormous amount of wine is undeniable, 
and I think that there are many wines that we 
might get over here if we offered them an in- 
ducement in the way of duty. 

4413. You mean, I suppose, in the way of 
better manufacture ?—Yes; they would have to 
do that, otherwise they could not compete with 
the wines from other parts. 

4414. Do you know what kind of price those 
wines are over there, 1 mean the wines which 
you think would bear importation, in the event 
of a reduction of the duties?—Of course the 
price varies considerably according to the annual 
produce, but I should think after an abundant 
vintage, you might get wine from there that 
might be worth here from 8 /. to 91. a pipe; but 
of course that would be after a very abundant 
year, when the wines were cheap. 

4415. Ten pounds, I presume, would be about 
the average price ?—Yes. 

4416. What kind of alcoholic strength would 
those wines be ?—We have had such wines over 
with an alcoholic strength of about from 33 to 34 
degrees. 

4417. As you know a great deal about that 
country, do you know anything about the ex- 
portation of wines from Spain into France ?— 
Not as a matter of trade; but I do know, asa 
fact, that France, as a buyer, is one of the 
strongest competitors that we have there. 

4418. Are the wines that go into France of 
that character; of about 10/. a butt ?—I think 
some of them, but they also take a greater 
amount of the finer wines, the richer and more 
generous wines; and the importation of those, I 
think, is into the South of France, where they 
make up a large amount of wines for the Paris 
market. 

4419. Are those wines of a high alcoholic 
strength ?—Some of them. What I mean to say, 
is, that I think in France they would make use 
of their own cheap wines as the basis, and their 
imports from Spain would be principally of the 
better style to help their own. 

4420. In point of fact, your evidence points to 
this, that the present system of duties operates 
against the importation of well-matured wines? 
—That is my opinion; of course I am speaking 
now of the cheaper descriptions; it has not any 
effect on the higher descriptions of wine. 

4421. And that if the duties were reduced 
you think that the operation would be to induce 
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Chairman—continued. — 
persons to mature their wines properly abroad 
before they brought them here ?—That is, pro- 
vided you altered the alcoholic strength also. 

4422. The present system not only operates 
against the introduction of well-matured wines, 
but leads to the importation of wines that are 
artificially alcoholised?+-That is my opinion, 
decidedly. 

4423. From your experience in the wine trade 
do you think that there is a tendency to a very 
much larger consumption in this county provided 
that you could bring in wines well matured at a 
lower cost in consequence of a reduction of the 
duties ?—Yes, I think you would have a decidedly 
increased consumption. I think the best evi- 
dence of that is the continued increasing con- 
The red wines 
from France are continually increasing, excepting 
last year, which of course there were various 
reasons for, but they have evidently supplied a 
demand which has been very large, and 1 think 
that that same demand might be met by some of 
the wines from Spain. 

4424, Provided you could get over the great 
disfavour under which those winesare now labour- 
ing in consequence of what you think to be the 
adverse and injurious effects of the duties ?—Yes, 
and the extra strength. 


Mr. Baxter. 


4425. Although you have mentioned to the 
Committee a scheme for a sliding scale, I under- 
stand that you yourself are decidedly in favour of 
a uniform duty ?—Yes, but merely as a matter 
of making things easier, I think that atrade that 


_is hampered in the smallest possible manner is 


always the most successful trade. 

4426. You believe that a reduction of the wine 
duties all round up to about 38 degrees to ls. 6d. 
would be very advantageous to the country ?— 
Thirty-six degrees, I would put it myself. 

4427. And that that would greatly increase 
the wine trade ?—I think we should have a large 
increase of the wine trade. 

4428. Not only do you think that there would 
be a great increase in the quantity, but you believe 
that the quality would improve ?—Yes, always 
providing that you do not allow them to prepare 
their wine with too much spirit. 

4429. My question is put upon the assumption 
that the duty is reduced to 1s. ?—And my answer 
is on the supposition that the strength is also 
reduced to 36 degrees. 


Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna. 


4430. Have you heard that there was a pro- 
position, or a suggestion made before this Com- 
mittee, that apeculiar class of French wine might 
be advantageously introduced for consumption in 
this country at a duty of 4d. a gallon?—Yes, I 
heard that suggestion. NEA 

4431. What do you think of that ?—I do not 
think, myself, that those wines would ever be 
consumed in England. 

4432. That being your opinion, do you think 
it would be found rather too distant a matter to 
make provision for such a class of wines?—I 
think so, and I think so for this reason: that the 
present rate of duty on French wines is certainly 
very heavy on the value, being about 50 per 
cent. on the lower descriptions; but it does not 
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Sir Joseph M‘Kenna-—continued. 4 
altogether make up an expensive article; you | 
can have a very cheap article, even with that 


amount of duty on it, and itis a safecuard to a 


great extent that wine shipped for this country — 


will be of such a character as to be worth the 
I think, if you reduced © 


payment of the duty. 
the duty to 4d., knowing as I do what extraordi- 
nary wines there are in France of a low descrip- 
tion, you would have many shipments made in 
the hope that they might pass muster, and that 
that would very much disorganise the trade. 
4433. Do you know whether large quantities 
of French wines are fortified in Franee with 
superadded spirit ?—I believe many of them are. 
4434, Do you think it is likely that we get in 
a class of wines fortified’ in France, which would 


( 


not enter into consumption in France, because it _ 


would not be economical to fortify them there ? 
—I do not. 


4435. I believe that the spirit that is used for 


fortifyig wines in France pays no spirit duty 
when it 1s fur home consumption ?—I think not; 
I think there is a drawback allowed in some 


parts; at least there used to be, but I cannot — 


speak positively upon that point; there used to 
be a small drawback allowed for wines that were 
fortified. 

4436. Why I put-the question is, that it ap- 
pears to me that the wines in the common places 
for selling wines in France are quite as dear as 
the French wines are in England, unless you 
i to a very bad and low quality indeed ? 
—I think if you go outside the barrier you will 
find them cheaper, but the thing that makes them 
dearer in France is the octroi duties. 


Mr. Samuelson. 


4437. In the event of the duty on foreign 
wines being lowered to a shilling, you attach 
great importance to the limit of 36 degrees ?— 
Yes. 

4438. Are there many wines, more especially 


white wines, imported now from Spain at so low 7 


a limit as 36 degrees ?—Yes, a great many, 

4439. And from Portugal ?—Yes, from Por- 
tugal also. 

4440. Then you are not of opinion that fixing 
the limit at 36 degrees would cause a consider- 
able disturbance to the present course of trade ? 
—It would cause a disturbance at first, because 
all the shippers abroad have their stocks pre- 
pared at a higher rate; but I say, looking for- 
ward a little, 1 am perfectly satisfied that after a 
year or so they could work their business just as 
well at 36 degrees as they now do up to 42 de- 
grees, with some exceptions, but that would be 
met by allowing them to come in up to 42 de- 
grees at a much higher rate. - 

4441. Do vou say that from a personal know- 
ledge of the manufacture of wine abroad ?—Not 
from a personal knowledge of the manufacture of 
the wines abroad, but from a personal knowledge 
cf the wines that come over here, and constant 
observation of their strengths, and constant com- 
munication with persons engaged in the manu- 
facture abroad, . 

4442, Those communications enable you to 
say that what you wish to effect might be 
effected without much difficulty ?—I think SO, 
certainly. 

4443. Would it increase the cost of the wines 
materially ?—I think it might, because they 

would 
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Mr. Samuelson—continued. 


would then have to keep the wines rather longer 
abroad, and to rack them and prepare them in a 
more careful manner than they now do. 

4444, The reduction being 1 s. 6 d. per gallon 
from the present duty, do you think that on the 
average the increase of the cost would be as great 
as the reduction of the duty ?—No. 

4445. It would not cost them anything like 
ls. 6d. a gallon to prepare wine at a lower 
standard ?—Certainly not. 

4446. Haye you any aquvaintance with the 
- feeling of the Spaniards in reference to the wine 
duties ?—No, I cannot say that I have any. 


Mr. Cobbold. 


4447, In the event of an intermediate scale 
being brought in, are you of opinion that it ought 
to start first from 26 degrees?—-No. I should 
like to see it if possible start rather lower down, 
but I merely assume from what one knows, that 
26 degrees must be considered a fixed point. I 
was very much myself engaged in the year 
1860 with the present range of the duties. I 
was in cummunication with the Government and 
the Customs authorities, and also with people in 
France, and I am starting on the assumption that 
26 degrees will be the point we shall have to re- 
tain, as I do not think the French Government 
would be at all disposed to lower that point. 


. Mr. J. G. Talbot. 
4448, I think you spoke of the strongly for- 


_ tified wines of Spain as being less popular in 


England than they used to be -—I was speaking 
mainly of the cheap descriptions of sherry which 
are very highly fortified. You see we used 
formerly to get a number of cheap wines over 
from Hamburg, and of late years some Spaniards 
have been trying to compete with the Hamburg 
trade. 

4449. In your opinion, are the cheap wines in 
Spain more strongly fortified than they used to 
be?—Formerly we did not have them over in the 
same way; the lowest priced wines from Spain 
used to be certainly 50 per cent. dearer, if not 
more, than they now are. 

4450. In those days people who wanted’ to 
drink cheap sherry drank Hamburg sherry ?— 
They drank Hamburg sherry if they wanted any- 


thing under the usual price; I suppose that is . 


what they had; but in former days they also had 
the wines from the Cape of Good Hope, which 
supplied a trade. 

4451. Then the taste for those strongly forti- 
fied wines has rather gone out of fashion ia Eng- 
land ?—I think it is not so much the taste for 
strongly fortified wines as that in order to compete 
with the lower descriptions, they had used a wine 
which they ought to have kept in their country 

longer, and that it has not been properly fer- 

mented; but by the addition of spirit they can 
keep it from fermenting, and that is the origin of 
the decided deterioration in the general quality 
of wine. 

4452. But would you then be prepared to 
admit that there is also a change in the habit of 
the wine-drinking part of the community of 
England ?—Decidedly. 
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Mr. J. G. Talbot-- continued. 

4453. That there is a 
wines ?—Yes. 

4454, And that you would trace considerably 
to the effect produced by the French Treaty in 
1860?—Yes, I think the French trade entirely 
began from that time. 

4455, That was in fact the great result of the 
Treaty ?—Yes; in 1859 we consumed between 
600,000 and 700,000 gallons of French wine, and 
in 1876 or 1877 we consumed about 6,000,000 
gallons. 

4456. Do you think that if the duty on the 
cheap sorts of Spanish wines were reduced to 
1s., there is any reasonable probability of there 
being a large additional consumption of them in 
this country ?—I think there is, if they would 
be careful in the preparation of them. 

4457. Notwithstanding that the taste of the 
people seems to have changed ?—Yes, because I 
think we could introduce a wine not of so strong 
an alcoholic character. 

4458. You mean something answering to the 
light wives of France ?—It would be a different 
article, but it would answer much the same pur- 
pose as a matter of beverage. 

4459. You mean a wine not so heating or 
stimulating as the present sherries are ?—-Cer- 
tainly not with so much power in it; you see I 
distinguish wines as a matter of luxury, and 
wines as a matter of beverage. 

4460. Do you think that there is any reason- 
able ground for supposing that the cheaper wines 
of Spain would ever become a beverage in this 


country ?—I think some of the cheaper red wines 
decidedly might. 


preference for light 


Chairmen. 


4461. You say, if I understand you, that the 
wine that has been brought, or is being brought, 
in from Spain at the present rate of duty of late, 
is wine that has been really badly manufactured ? 
—I mean to say that if they were not permitted 
to use so much spirit in the preparation, I think 


we should have a more perfectly fermented — 


articie. 

4462. You have said that formerly when 
people wanted to drink cheap sherries they drank 
Hamburg sherries, and that lately there has been 
a competition on the part of Spain to manufac- 
ture an article that may serve in lieu of those 
Hamburg sherries ?—Yes. 

4463. Those wines are wines that are manu- 
factured for a particular purpose ?—They are 
cheap young wines shipped off as fast as pos- 
sible. 

4464. They are wines that are not perfectly 
fermented, and therefore less wholesome than 
wines properly made ?—Yes. 

4465. Therefore one of the consequences of 
the present system of the wine duties in your 
opinion is, that it leads to the importation of an 
article which is a less wholesome article than an 
article which could be brought in at a lower rate 
of alcoholic strength?—Yes, I think so cer- 
tainly. 

4466. You consider that the discovery on the 
part of the public of the unwholesomeness of 
those articles has led to the decreased consump- 
tion of sherries ?— Yes. 


Mr. Clark. . 
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Mr. Noan Ko tp, called in; and Examined. 


Mr. J..G. Talbot. 

4467. I THINK you are a Merchant at Man- 
chester ?—Yes, _ 

4468. What is your principal business ?— 
Shipping business, of dry goods principally. _ 

4469. You have large commercial relations 
connected with Spain and Portugal, have you 
not ?—Yes, with both countries, but mostly with 
Spain. I have travelled in Spain almost every 
year from 1854 to 1865, and from 1865 up till 
now I have been in continual connection with 
Spain, both personally and by friends coming 
over, and by correspondence and reading Spanish 
newspapers and works upon commerce, business, 
and other interests of Spain. But allow me to 
observe, that my firm has nothing to do with 
my evidence at all; it is only my own private 
views. My opinion is given simply as the opinion 
of a private person, and not as the opinion of 
the firm, because in fact they are opposed to my 
own views. I only come here because I was 
invited to do so; I never intended to come be- 
fore Parliament to express my views. 

447), You have given considerable attention, 
have you not, to the subject of the Spanish wine 
duties ?—Yes, ss 

4471. Would youstate to the Committee what 
your opinion upon those duties is >—The Spanish 
wine duties, that is to say, the demand by the 
Spanish Govnrnment on England to reduce her 
wine duties must be taken not by themselves, but 
in connection with the whole commercial policy, 
and the treatment on the part of Spain -towards 
England in this wine question; in fact, I may 
say, the whole tariff. Of course, for myself, I 
am not competent to speak about wines, as | am 
not a wine merchant, and I cannot speak from 
personal experience and with any positive know- 
ledge of the wine trade. 

4472, What should you say as to the effect of 
reducing the present duties on wine ?—In the 
newspapers, and by the Government officials, in 
most peremptory and very unparliamentary lan- 
guage, the Spaniards based their demands to get 
the wine duties lowered, on the assertion that 
they are not treated under the most favoured 
nation clause, and pretended that England 
willingly and knowingly prejudices and harms 
the Spanish trade by not .admitting Spanish 
wines on the same footing as other nations. 

4473. But, in fact, we do not make any distinc- 
tion as to where the wines come from, only as to 
the strength of the wine?—Yes; they also say 
that England based their wine tariff on the 
alcoholic test, admitting at the lowest rate (26 
degrees of Sykes) those wines which are naturally 


grown in France, thus excluding all Spanish. 


wines, intentionally, at the same low duty. It 


has been shown in Parliament and elsewhere, 


in newspapers, that this has not been done 
with the intention of excluding Spain, but Spain 
will not admit it. Whatever argument you bring 
forward, they will not be argued out of the belief, 
but they will still insist that England intention- 
ally and wilfully withholds from them the advan- 
tages which she gives to other nations, 

4474, You have, you say, considerable com- 
munication with Spaniards; have you any friends 
in Spain who have given you that impression 


- with respect to the views of the Spanish Govern- 
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ment ?—I frequently read their papers, and I 
think if I had time, I could give you a quotation 
of the names and dates of various kinds. 

4475. Could you give us what you consider to 
be the general impression in Spain?— The general 
impression is that England wilfully, with bad 
intent, withholds from Spain what is due to her; 


and the higher duty imposed under the general . 


tariff and the special tariff has been simply im- 
posed, because they say that England does not 
treat Spain as other nations do by the most 
favoured nation clause, Avhich is entirely con- 
trary to the real facts; because Spain is treated 
exactly the same as other nations. They only 


continue arguing that Spanish wines above 26 


degrees (and they mostly are above 26 degrees), 
have to pay a higer duty than the wines of other 
nations. . 

4476. They do not give any credit to England 
for having reduced the duty from six shillings to 
half-a-crown?—Nothing whatever ; I never heard 
it mentioned. \ . 

4477. That reduction must have been of very 
considerable advantage to their wine exporters ? 
—Yes; besides their grievence is this. They 
are always pretending that we intentionally 
damaged their trade, which is a Spanish expres- 


sion in all royal decrees and all newspapers, and 


all royal ordinances, where they use the words 
that we are damaging intentionally Spanish in- 
terests by not admitting their wines at a lower 
duty. 

4478. Do you not think it very important that 
it should clearly be made known to Spain that 
we have never done anything with a view of 
prejudicing her interest at all?—That has been 
done by Government from year to year, and 
if you go through the official papers you will 
find it has been done by the British Government, 
but the Spaniards will not believe it. 

4479, Are you acquainted with the different 
descriptions of cheap Spanish wines ?—As I told 
you, I am not a wine merchant ; my experience is 
only as a private individual. I mean wines I 
tasted while travelling in Spain. : 

4480. I mean according to your own know- 
ledge and your own observation, do you think that 
there is a large amount of Spanish wine which 
would be capable of importation to this country ? 
—If it were differently treated. I have myself 
imported Spanish wine from Reus, in Catalonia, 
for my own use, which has been treated in the 
same way as French wine, and been properly 
and carefully manufactured, as they call it, which 
has come in at'the same duty as French wines. 
Their wines are made up with spirit, as I learned 
from my friends, but I could not speak from 
seeing the spirit put into it. I know that the 
wines which are drunk in Spain at the table 
d@’hotes and in the wine shops are all these low 
class wines which are not to the English taste. 

4481. Do you agree with the last witness that 
a great deal of the bad wine which we have in 
this country from Spain is bad because it is im- 
properly manufactured ?—It is improperly manu- 
factured, and I do not think that by lowering 
the duty it would be better maputactured. In 
manufacturing everything, not only wines, they 
always go by routine, and if there were an 

alteration 
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alteration in the duties, I do not think they 
would alter their mode of proceedings. They 
must see the necessity for it, and then they 
will alter their mode of producing their wines. 
If they find that the English taste will not take 
their wines, as they are now, then perhaps they 
will try to manufacture their wines according 
- to the English palate and taste. 

_ 4482. Has there been a considerable falling 
off in the British exports to Spain ?—Yes, the 
Spanish manufactures are so far advanced that 
the English manufactures are being left behind, 
which is partly due to the fact that in Spain the 
Spanish manufactures are encouraged and pro- 
tected by high tariffs, and partly due to the cir- 


- cumstance of the English manufacturers not 


keeping up side by side with what is made on the 
Continent, and suitable for their requirements, 
the quantities wanted being too small to induce 
Britith manufacturers to follow. 

4483. Then you do not attribute it altogether 
to the high tariff which is imposed in Spain ‘--- 
Yes, alittle, but not altogether to the differential 
tariff imposed upon British imports. 

4484, You would say, I suppose, that there 
has been a general falling off in trade all over the 
world ?—Yes, all over the world, and in Spain. 
For some years there have been bad harvests. 

4485. Then as regards her internal condition, 
Spain has been greatly disturbed lately ?—Since 
the civil war it has been gradually settled, but 
the bad harvests since the close of the war have 
had a very bad effect upon agriculture, which is 
the principal trade of the country, and in conse- 
quence a great many of them are ruined. 

4486. With regard to the lower class wines 
made in Spain, are they exported largely to 


Cette and Bordeaux ?—Yes ; the “‘ Times ” corre- 


spondent in one of his last letters mentioned that 
6,000,000 of franes worth of the lower wine, 
those common red wines, are exported to Bor- 
deaux, and had been exported at Bordeaux 
before 1878, although the export duty from 
France into Spain was pretty high, 

4487. You say that there is a large exportation 


of common Spanish wines into France ?—Yes ;. 


from Aragon particularly, and from the North 
of Spain to Genoa and to Cette and Bordeaux. 
4488. And it is there made up suitable for the 
British taste ?—Yes. 
4489. Would the Spanish wines so doctored 
in France be considered here as French wine or 
Spanish wine ?—As French wine. 
_ 4490. Would it be counted here as imported 
from France, or as imported from Spain ?—It is 
put into an entirely different-shape ; it is only 
taken there to make up with their natural French 
wines, 
4491. In our statistics would they be con- 
sidered as French wines?—Yes, decidedly. 
4492. Therefore it appears, according to the 
statistics, that we do import a large quantity of 
Spanish wine, only it is manufactured in France 
to suit the British taste?—Yes; you may say, 
for instance, that if any wine grower was not 
sufficiently conscientious, he formerly would take 
logwood to manufacture his wine and mix it up 
with his inferior wines, and much of them were 
sent over here as clarets, but now they take in 
preference Spanish wines, which is a more honest 
course, Wine being the basis to give colour to 
their wine, for the Spanish wine is generally of a 
deep colour, and thus. those very light wines 
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which are grownin the South of France, and which’ 


are white wines, are made up as claret. 

4493. Have you been in those places in France 
where this wine is made up?—No, I have only 
heard it while travelling there from different 
parties who know the trade. ; 

4494, Do you think that there is any consider- 
able amount of legitimate Spanish wine which is 
excluded by the present high duties ?-~-No doubt 
there is some wine excluded which might come 
to the English markets. 

4495. Do you think it is a large quantity ?— 
That is a matter of taste; they are not to my 
taste. 

4496. They are not what you would consider 
hign-class Spanish wines?—No. ‘the whole 
agitation is only for the low-class wines. I might 
refer again to a letter from the “Times” cor- 
respondent a few days ago, in which he distinctly 
states that from the town of Jerez where the 
sherry wine is exported. all the gentlemen and 
all the wine merchants there are unanimously of 
opinion (not referring to their own trade, but in 
fact to the whole trade) that in article of wines 
the trade has increased rather than decreased. 
In fact the English take three-fourths of the en- 
tire production of fine good sherry wines, which 
are produced in the South of Spain; and the 
whole agitation is simply for the very low wines 
which have, to a certain degree, a similarity with 
the Burgundy (Bourgoyne) wines, and a distant 
similarity with the clarets. 

4497. What is your opinion about those cheap 
Spanish wines; do you think that there would be 
a large consumption of them in this country ?—- 
If the wine merchants only knew how to arrange 
them according to the palate of the English 
public, there might be. 

4498. ‘here is a common idea, is there not, 
that we put what they call protective duty on 
Spanish wines, but it is a misnomer so to call 
it, is it not ?—Yes, it is a misnomer, but then 
you cannot convince them that it is not a pro- 
tective duty. 

4499, With regard to the tariff which the 
Spanish Government put upon our products, 
what have you to say upon that?—They have 
a very high tariff on wine, beer, and cider. It is 
a country which par excellence is a wine growing 
country, and has got such a production that 
it must necessarily look out for its exportation, 
and oblige other nations to drink their wines, 
and I say that a country like that ought not to 
levy any duties on wine. 

4500. As a matter of fact, do they put an im- 
port duty upon wines from other countries ?— 
Yes. 

4501. With regard to beer and cider, what do 
you say ?—Not only do they levy a duty upon 
the liquid, but they put also duties on the vlass 
bottles and casks ; this is according to the tariff 
of 1849 and 1869. 

4502. Could you state to the Committee the 
amount of duty imposed in Spain?—With the 
exception of France, with which there has been 
a supplementary treaty made in December 1877, 
which has reduced the duty for France; the tariff 
for all counties is for sparkling wine, 5s. 6 d. per 
gallon, and 23d. a gallon for the bottles, which 
would amount to5s. 83d. I suppose that goose- 
berry wine is never exported, but German wine, or 
Cape wine, or other still wines which come from the 
colonies, would pay a duty per gallon of 1s. 10d., 
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which, including the bottles, would be 2s. 03d. 
I have not been able to get at a calculation of 
how much the duty would be on wine in wood. 

4503. With regard to the duty on beer and 
cider, what do you say ?— On beer and cider it is 
54d. per gallon, and adding the duty upon the 
bottles, it would be altogether 8d. per gallon. 

4504. Is there any appreciable amount of beer 
or cider imported into Spain? —Of cider, not 
much, because there is very little drunk ; and, 
besides that, they make it themselves in the 
northern part of Spain; the beer that they make 
themselves has very little malt and very little hop 
in it; but they import beer, and it would be im- 
ported much more if their duty was not so very 
kigh. 

4505. All those duties on foreign wines, and 
on beer and cider, were raised within the last few 
years in Spain, were they not ?—No; this is the 
old tariff; there has been only one new treaty 
with France, on the 8th of December 1877, which 
is for France alone; and, so far as 1 can make out 
by the decrees, wine coming from France, either 
sparkling wine or any other, pays 8d. a gallon; 
the commoner wine pays 2}d. a gallon. 

4506. Then a considerable advantage is given 
to France in the importation of their wines ?— 
Yes; and on the other hand, France has reduced 
her duties for wines from Spain; all Spanish 
wines, of whatever degree, and of whatever des- 
cription, only pay 1gd. a gallon, including the 
bottles, the casks, and the wood; but this ex- 
cludes what are called the octrois in France, and 
what in Spain are equivalent to the charges for 
the octrois; the octroi has no equivalent name in 
England, unless we mean Excise duty. 

4507. The result is that the French import 
Spanish wines, and the Spaniards import French 
wines at a very much lower rate of duty than 
exists between this country and Spain ?—Yes. 

4508. If we were to reduce our duty on 
Spanish ‘wines, what do you think that the 
Spaniards would be inclined to do in return ?— 
In return they would put us on the same footing 
as other nations, just as they have done to 
France, after having made a treaty of commerce ; 
and we would come in under the treaty tariff, 
for which England has a perfect right, as all 
nations are treated exactly on the same terms; 
even the English colonies have to pay the same 
duties as the Spaniards; we ought to compel, 
and have a perfect right to ask Spain for a 
separate treaty, with better terms, by lowering 
their tariff, if England alter the wine duties 
according to the demands of Spain. 

4509. Your contention is, that as England 
makes no difference between the duties on articles 
imported from Spain, or any other countries, so 
Spain ought not. to make any difference with 
regard to us?— Yes, and it is unreasonable on 


the part of Spain to put extra duties on any 


English produce whatever it may be.. 

4510. Why is it that Spain Las put those extra 
duties upon our exports within the last few 
years ; what have we done to deserve that action 
on the part of Spain?—There is a latent feeling 
against England, whatever England may have 
done for Spain informer years. Gratitude is not 
to be expected amongst nations, and there is a 


_ sort of latent feeling, I may say, to a certain 


extent entertained by them partly through Gi- 


_braltar being in the possession of England, which 


wounds their pride; and knowing the Spanish 
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character as I do, it is very difficult to give you 
an explanation of their feelings. You must know 
them for years before you can understand them. 
It is partly owing to the English superiority 
which is some little cause of annoyance to Spain, 
although there has been nothing done on the part 
of England to cause this. There is a sort of 
feeling which cannot be talked away, and which 
cannot be removed. 

4511. Would you agree with this, that we 
have done nothing im the course of the 18 years 
which have expired since our French Treaty, to 
cause any retaliatory action on the part of Spain ? 
—None whatever. In fact, this agitation has 
been brought about, not by the wine growers 
themselves, for as the “ Times” correspondent 
reports: “ The wine growers of Jerez declared 
that the demand on England to lower her scale 
is a mere matter of sentimentality.” While, I 
say, with England, it is a question of dignity. 
It is an agitation amongst the lower wine growers, 
and is simply promoted, as I believe, by the 
Catalonian manufacturers of dry goods, and 
machinery, and a few soap manufacturers, and 
soon. According to the Budget Law of 1869, 
the tariff of 1849 was reformed; one of its pro- 
visions was, that from July 1875, the duties 
ought to be gradually reduced until they reached 
by the year 1881 in some cases, 30 per cent.; in 
others, 15 per cent. In consequence of the civil 


war, the generally bad state of affairs, and the sus-. 


pension of the sittings of the Cortes, a Royal 
Decree, 17th June 1877, suspended the provision 
made in the law of 1869. As soon as the question 
to withdraw the Royal Decree and to act accord- 
ing to law was first mooted in January 1877 in 
the papers by persons of independent positions, 
not directly interested in the matter, the Cata- 
lonian manufacturers opposed most strenuously 
this proposition in their special papers which defend 
their own interest. They went even so far as to 
demand, instead of the legal reduction in the 
duties, a higher tariff, and as the non-manu- 
facturing interest showed itself against their 
pretensions, they got up agitations in the in- 
dustrial districts. ‘The reduction was, however, 
mooted by the Spanish Government, but Eng- 
land and France excluded from its benefit. 

4512. Still they make terms with France, and 
not with England ?—Yes; but the duty in France 
was entirely prohibitive, whereas England treated 
Spain, as I said before, like every other nation. 
No higher duties were levied in England on 
Spanish produce nor on Spanish goods than were 
levied on goods from France, whereas in France 
the general tariff to which Spanish goods were 
subjected was in a form which was almost entirely 
prohibitive. Some of the things had to pay as 
much as from 300 to 400 per cent. duty. 


Chairman. 


4513. Your place of business is in Manchester, 
is it not ?—Yes. 

4514. You dealin dry goods, do you not?—Yes. 

4515, What is the name of your firm?— 
Kolp & Co. 

4516. Have you any other place of business 
besides that in Manchester ?—No. 

4517. Nor any abroad ?—No. 

4518. Therefore you have no experience 


directly of the trade between foreign countries 


and Spain, that is to say, of other countries than 
England with Spain ?—No. 


4519. You 


Chairman—continued., 


4519. You do not export goods there from 
- Germany at all ?—No. 

_ 4520. And you have no knowledge at all di- 

' rectly, of the exportation of articles from Ger- 

_ many to Spain ?—No. 

_ 4521. You were saying that the Spanish tariff 

' had not done any material or any great injury to 
the exportation of goods in which you deal ?— 

_ No, it has not. 

4522. You do not think that the differential 

' duty. has at all, in any manner, diverted from 

' England trade in those articles to other coun- 

_ tries?—Decidedly. I should say it has certainly 

_ diverted the export trade to other countries. 

| 4523. Youare not a wine merchant, and have 
no practical knowledge as to the wine trade '—No. 

4524, With reference to the trade in which 

_ you have practical experience, you say that de- 

_ eidedly there has been a diversion of trade from 

_ this country to other countries >—Yes. 

4525. And therefore to the detriment of the 

trade from this country in those particular articles? 

—Yes. 

4526. Have you no desire to see.those differ- 

- ential duties removed ?—I shall have no objection, 

but I do not come forward to ask for it. 

4527. You do not think that-all your interests 
however would be very materially’ advanced by- 
the removal of those differential duties ?—It may 

be. 

| 4528. Your experience is that you are perfectly 

well able to hold your own against the world at 
large with those differential duties levied against 

‘your articles?—I fear I do not quite understand 
your question. 

4529, You say that these differential duties 
have not in any material degree injured your 
trade ?—No, the trade is so small now. 

' 4530. Those differential duties have not in 
any material degree injured your trade ?—It has 
injured the trade. 

4531. But not in any material degree ?—Not 
what J would call material ; it has to a certain ex- 
tent, but not very severely. 

4532. Therefore you consider that you are 
perfectly well able to hold your own against the 
world at large in your particular articles in 
Spain, without any alteration of those differential 
duties?—No; I said so before, that our trade 
was partly injured. 

4533. But you did not say that there was any 
material injury ?—I.call material injury where 
8 trade cannot meet competition to a very 

arge extent. 

4534. Do you mean to say that you have been 
put out of the fair field of competition by those 
differential duties ?—Decidedly. 

_ 4635. You said just now that decidedly the 
injury that was done by these differential duties 
‘was not an injury that was material ?—I under- 

Stand material in so far as it does not do away 

with the trade, It takes part of the trade away, 

but not to any very large extent. 

_ 4536. If it does not do any material injury to 

your trade, it cannot have taken away the trade 

altogether from you; you said just now that in 
some branches the trade had been taken away 
altogether from you ?—Partly ; yes. 

4537. I do not quite understand what really 
your contention is, because at one moment you 
said that no material injury had been done to you 
by the differential duties, and then you said also 
that partly the trade had been entirely taken 
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away from you by those differential duties ?—It 

is very difficult to say; trade is so very small; 

it is a retail miscellaneous trade so far as the dry 

goods business is concerned, and it is very diffi- 

cult to say, as taste and fashions change from day 

to day, whether one article will sell and others” 
will not. It is of very little importance to the 

trade in a general way. 

4538. Do you mean to say that you have not 
a large trade with Spain ?— Yes, we have in dry 
goods. ° 

4539. I confess that Iam ata loss to under- 
stand what you mean by your answer, because at 
one moment you say that there is no material 
injury done to you, and in another moment you 
say that part of your trade has been driven out by 
the differential duties? —Perhaps I do not under- 
stand what you understand by material. By 
material I understand principally, to a great ex- 
tent; if you simply mean that it is a palpable 
difference then you are right, but if you mean a 
great difference, if I understand you to take the 
word “ material” difference as being a very great 
difference, then I say it is not, although to some 
extent it is. 

4540. What are the differential duties that are 
levied on your articles ?—They differ from 5 per 
cent. to 20 per cent. 

4541. Is 20 per cent. the greatest differential 
duty that is levied on your goods ?—Yes. 

4542. And that has had no sensible effect upon 
your trade?—It has had a sensible effect. I 
understand here again when you say sensible you 
mean to a certain extent. I understand “ ma- 
terial” and sensible to mean a very great dif- 
ference, and it is not a very great difference. So 
far it has been felt, but not to any very great 
degree. 

4543. Are those articles which you deal in 
articles which are only for a limited number of 
people, or for a large number of people in 
general ?—For a limited number of people. 

4544. In point of fact, you are upon the same 
level as those gentlemen who deal in sherries 


“here, and who only sell their fine wine to mil- 


lionaires, and such-like people? — Yes; the 
Spanish tariff shuts out all cheap goods for the 
lower class. 

4545. You do not deal in articles that would 

enter into general consumption ?—I do to other 
countries, but cannot to Spain: they are impossible 
to be introduced into Spain by reason of the high 
tariff. \ 
4546, And you do not desire that they should 
be introduced largely, because you would not 
have a large sale for them?—I never came for- 
ward to ask such a thing. ~ 

4547. May I ask you whether, with the kind 
of articles you deal in, you really represent, asa 
merchant, the class of wine-growers who only 
grow a very limited supply of choice wines ?— 
Perhaps the comparison is right; in fact, all the 
textile goods which are exported from England 
are mainly for the upper classes of Spain and 
the best of the middle classes; the tariff is so 
high that no goods can be exported which could 
be serviceable to the lower and poorer classes. 

4548. Then I understand that you really do 
not deal in general trade, but you deal in a special 
and a limited trade ?— Yes, as regards Continental 
Spain. What I meant to say was simply that 
staple goods are excluded through their high 
tariff. 
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4549. Is your firm that of general merchants 
in Manchester ?—Yes. 

4550. Do you deal only in English goods, or 
also in foreign goods ?—Only English goods. 

4551. Only in goods manufactured in this 
country ?—Only in goods manufactured in this 
country. 

4552. Have you much trade with the ports in 
South America where they speak the Spanish 
language ?—Yes. 

4553. There is a great demand, is there not, 
for British textile fabrics in countries where the 
Spanish language is spoken ?—Yes. 

4554, Are you not of opinion that the abolition 
of the differential duties and the reduction of the 
Spanish tariff would cause a very large increase 
in the trade between Great Britain and Spain? 
—No; with Spain itself it might have a little 
influence, but not with the Spanish Colonies, 
nor Spanish speaking countries in South America 
who have nothing to do with Spain. 

4555. You say that a reduction of the tariff 
would not cause any great’ increase of trade 
between Great Britain, Spain, and the Spanish 
speaking countries ?—That is.to say, the Spanish 
speaking countries have nothing to do with it. 
The tariff has only to do with Continental Spain, _ 
not with her colonies nor with the South American 
Republics. = 

4556. Youadmit that the Spaniards value very 


~ much all our textile manufactures, and that there 


is a great demand in all the Spanish speaking 
colonies for those manufactures; or you are aware 
of the fact of the enormous trade which we have 
done with other countries, not Spain, where the 
Spanish language is spoken ?—Yes. 

4557. Are you aware that whenever the tariffs 
in those countries have been reduced or increased, 
there has beenaproportionate increase or decrease 
in our trade with them ?—I have referred to Con- 
tinental Spain, and you must separate Conti- 
nental Spain from the Spanish speaking countries, 
as the latter have no manufactures. 

4558. You admit what I have said with regard 
to all the Spanish speaking countries ?—Y es. 

4559. But you deny it with regard to Spain’ 
—I say that whenever the Spaniards have 
lowered their tariff, if there has been an increased 
use of English goods for a short time, the 
Spaniards have been able to compete with their 
own manufactures later on. 

4560. When did the Spaniards lower their 
tariff on English goods?—The first was in 1851, 
by the law of 1849; before that time no cotton 
goods were allowed in Spain, but when the law 
of 1849 came into force in the year 1851, textile 
fabrics, counting 26 threads to the one-forth of a 
square inch (Spanish measure), were allowed to 
go in; Mr. Bright will be able to judge what 
the fabric is. So far as cotton yarns were con- 
cerned, all of them, both single and double, 
before 1851, were entirely prohibited. Beginning 
with 1851 only, the numbers from No. 60 and 
upwards were allowed to be imported into Spain ; 
all the numbers under No. 60 were prohibited. 
Now, as far as regards woollen fabrics, and the 
woollen fabrics I would especially refer to are 
Yorkshire goods, in which there is a mixture of 


cotton; all those woollen fabrics which contained 


more than one-third cotton, and which form the 
largest productions in Yorkshire, were prohibited. 

4561. What was the effect of the change ?— 
In 1869 a new tariff, which allowed a lower class 
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Mr. .Bazter—continued. 
of cotton fabrics to come in, and all counts of — 
yarn, allowed all those coarser goods to come in, ~ 
and the consequence was that for a short time such q 
English goods came in, but the Spaniards, com- — 
pelled by competition, have improved their manu-_ 
facturing, and have cut out, not only the English, ~ 
but the French and German also. Since 1869 — 
there have been many articles we had been sell- : 
ing which we are no longer selling, since the 2 
Spanish manufactures have so far advanced that — 
they compete successfully with the British, Ger- | 
man, and any other manufactures. 

4562. There was a large increase of export of — 
British manufactures into Spain, was there not, — 
after the reduction of the tariff to which you refer? — 
—No; only just for the first year or two. q 

4563. Your answer cannot be correct now, © 
otherwise your answer before was not the fact? — 
—Consequently upon the reduction of the tariff — 
in 1869, in the first year or two (as is always the 7 
case with a new tariff) a great many goods were — 
exported to Spain; but the Spaniards soon found — 
out that they could manufacture them them- 
selves, and they have been clever enough to do so. — 

4564. What do you calla great many goods; ~ 
was there not a very large increase in British — 
exportation to Spain after that tariff?—No; for | 
a few years perhaps.» | | 

4565. I ask, on the reduction of the duty in 
1869, was there, or was there not, a large increasé — 
in the amount of British manufactures ‘exported 
to Spain ?—No, not permanently. . 

4566. Do you deliberately tell me that there 
was no great increase after the first year or two? 
—In the first year or two there was a large in- 
crease. ie ie 

4567. You explained when you came into the 
chair that you spoke your own private sentiments, © 
and not the sentiments of Kolp & Co.; who are 
the partners of Kolp & Co.?—Mr. Kullmann. 

4568. Mr. Kullmann takes an entirely opposite | 
view from yours, does he ?—Yes. 

4569. Your evidence, as I understand, which 
you gave regarding the wine manufacture, and > 
as to the state of the trade between Spain and 
France, is mere hearsay; you do not know any- 
thing about it from your own personal observa- 
tion and knowledge ?—Yes, just what I say, and 
from the newspapers. I declared this at the very 
beginning. 


Mr. Jacob Bright. 4 


4570. You said that there had been a con- 
siderable increase in the trade with Spain im- 
mediately after the reduction of the tariff ?—Yes. 

4571. But that that imerease had not con- 
tinued ?—It had not. - / 

4572. What facts have you on that subject; . 
are you speaking frum memory, or have you an} 
facts that you could mention to us?—I spea 
from memory of my trade, and I know from our 
friends too. 

4573. Are you speaking of the Manchester 
trade, or of trade generally ?—I speak simply for 
the textile manufactures like those of Manchester 
and Bradford, and Yorkshire goods, and goods” 
from Glasgow, and so on. 

4574. We had a witness before us who stated 
that the firm with which he was connected had 
done business to the extent of 150,000 /. a year 
with Spain, and that now they are doing a busi- 
ness of 100,000 2 a year with Spain. Will you 
tell me what has been the amount of business 
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i Mr. Jacob Bright—continued. ° 
_ which your firm has done with Spain, or is now 
_ doing with Spain ?—My business is falling off in 
some degree; perhaps a iittle more so because I 
am very careful not to do business while there 
are so many failures taking place. 
_. 4575. 1 said we had had a member of a firm 
who had given us the value of their business with 
‘Spain, and unreservedly stated what their busi- 
ness was, and I was asking you if you were will- 
_ Ing to say what your business has been, or what 
_ is now the value of your business with Spain ?— 
I did not look to that when I had the letter in- 
viting me to give evidence. \ 
4576. You could tell us within 10,0002. pro- 
_ bably ?—No. 
4577. You cannot tell whether you are doing 
_ §,0007. a year or 50,0007. a year?—Yes; but 
_ between 5,000. and 50,000 there is a difference of 
45,000, not of 10,000. I would tell you openly 
aif I only knew it, but of late years I have left 
the counting-house to my partner. 


4578. Because a firm that comes here showing 


that it has done a very large business, of course 
can speak with more authority than a firm that 
has not such large transactions?—At one time 

I have done nearly 100,000/. with Spain, a few 

_ years ago. 

4579. Would that be the highest amount that 
it was ?—Yes. 

4580. If you have at one time done 100,000 2. 

a year with Spain, would you object to state 

how low that business has fallen since ?—I really 

could not tell you, or I would tell you; I could 
let you know to-morrow. 
4581. Has your business become less in con- 

- sequence of the diffetential duties ?—Very little. 
The differential duties have only affected specified 
articles which any merchant, who will give you 

- evidence, can point out to you just as well as I 
can. Wesay thata few articles have been affected 

by it, and the falling off in the trade is also due 
to different causes, not to the tariff only; as I 
said before, it is only in a small degree owing to 

. the tariff. 

4582. Are the goods that are exported to 
Spain chiefly cotton goods?—Cotton goods and 
Yorkshire goods too. 

4583. But are they chiefly cotton goods ?—In 
bulk they may be. The Yorkshire goods may 
be more in value; they are more expensive. 

4584. Are you opposed to any attempt to im- 

“prove our commercial, relations with Spain ?— 
No, just the reverse. In fact I have not come 
here to give any evidence, and I was very sorry 
to come at all. I do not answer for my firm 
but only for myself. I simply give the informa- 

- tion which I thought it my duty to give. Ispeak 
just what I know, and I do not want to have 
any benefit from it. ; 

4585. You are not opposed to an attempt to 

‘improve our commercial relations with Spain ?— 

~ Certainly not. 

_ . 4086. If it was thought fit to reduce the duty 
on Spanish wines, and to obtain in consequence 
of that reduction some improvement in the 
Spanish tariff that might correspond with it, 
would you think that a good or a bad thing to 
do?—It would be a good thing for me and it 
might not improve the Exchequer. . 

4587. Would you think it a good thing for the 
commerce of this country ?—I have scarcely 
knowledge enough to know whether it would 
make so much difference. 
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Mr. Jacob Bright—continued. 


4588. Still you said it would be a good thing 
for you ?—And, to a certain extent, for all. 

4589. You mean your firm?-— No, not my 
firm, but to all those in any trade like my firm, 

4590. If it would he a good thing to all who 
trade like your firm, probably it would be a good 
thing for the commerce of this country ?—Yes, 
that may be. 


Sir Joseph M' Kenna. 


4591. Do youship goods from any other parts 
to Spain than England ?—No. 


Mr. Mulholland. 


4592. So far as I could understand your 
answer to the gentleman who was asking you 
questions lately, your meaning was that we had 
more to fear in Spain from the competition of 


-their own manufactures than from the competi- 


tion that we sustain from our European rivals in 
manufacture?— You mustexcuse me if my answer 
is not clear. On neutral grounds, that is to say, 
if Spain were to export for instance to other 
countries, she could not compete with us now; she 
is handicapped by the duties, but when the duties 
are lowered they are compelled tocompete with us; 
when they get their coal and raw material duty 
free, and their industry is put on the same level as 
the English and foreign, they will be able, for 
they are very clever and very sharp, to compete 
with us in the foreign markets. 

4593. I do not speak of competition in foreign 
markets, but. in Spain itself?—In Spain itself, 
first of all, they are very clever, and they have a 
very high duty to protect them ; their duties on 


textiles instead of 30 per cent., as the law fixes, | 


are from 44 to 100, and 120 per cent. in the 
actual tariff. 

4594. I think you said that for a year or two 
after the reduction of the duties there was an in- 
erease of trade, and that then the Spanish began 
to manufacture themselves, and that that pre- 
vented the English trade going any further ?— 
Yes, partly. 

4595. Therefore, so far it is the competition of 
the Spanish manufacturers that reduces our trade? 
—Yes. 

4596. Not the competition of our European 
rival manufacturers?—Not so much so. The 
decrease in our trade is due to the Spanish manu- 
facturers improving their manufacture. There 
is a small falling off in consequence of the differ- 
ential duty levied upon English produce, but the 
very heavy decrease is due to the bad state of 
affairs in Spain; not for the large houses merely, 
but for the very small ones. I do not know 
whether it is worth while to tell you how much 


_ England has lost during the last two or three 


years in Spain, in comparison to the exports that 
she formerly sent there. The Custom-house sta- 
tistics show the exports, but they do not show 
the money that comes back ‘Trade has been 
falling off, and there has been failure upon failure 
in Spain, and some houses who are careful will 
not do any trade; they have foreseen the bad state 
of affairs. The failures even amongst the manu- 
facturers show there is the same state of things 
that we see in Lancashire; and we see to a great 
extent in Spain the same distress, the same over 
productivn and the same loss, with a few excep- 
tions of course, because they have got a high pro- 
tective duty while we have none in England. 
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Mr Mutholland—continued. 


4597. The point of my question was chiefly 
- this, that if our competition in Spain had been 
chiefly with other producing nations in Europe, 
the effect of the differential duty no doubt would 
have been fatal, butif our competition is with 
their own native manufacturers, the differential 
duty is not so effective ?—No; if I understand 
you rightly, if we go back again to the same level 
as Germany, France, and Italy, the increase 1n 
our trade would be very trifling, as the reduction 
of the duties we are now paying could be only 
from, say, 5 to 20 per cent. upon certain articles 
which are of very little moment. 

4598. Has there been any great increase of late 
years in the manufacturing power of Spain ?— 
Yes. 


4599. Does that still goon?—Just now there. 


is an over production, so that they are compelled 
to a great extent to reduce it, but there has been 
a great improvement and extension in it. 

4600. The goods which they manufacture them- 
selves I suppose are chiefly goods of general 
consumption ?— Yes, of general consumption. 

4601. Then with that over production you 
think that there would not be great room for us to 
export to them ?—No; I can speak only to those 
textile articles which I know thoroughly. It is 
a matter of detail, but Spain is not like other 
countries, where there are large quantities of 
staple articles. 

4602. Spain produces to a great extent staple 
articles of general consumption, but what we ship 
to Spain are peculiar and special articles, such as 
fancy goods?—Yes, you may call them the better 
class of goods, which they do not manufacture: 


4603. Then that constitutes the difference be- 
tween our trade with Spain and our trade with 
the Spanish colonies ?—Yes. 

4604. The great difficulty in the way of our 
increasing our trade with Spain, is not that the 
Spanish people do not appreciate our textile 
manufactures, but that they now produce textile 
manufactures themselves cheaper than they can 
be produced and exported from here ?—Yes, not 
one single yard of what they call grey cloth, 
that is cotton cloth, of low and medium qualities, 
without being bleached, has ever been introduced 
into Spain by the Custom-house; it may have 
been smuggled; I do not know how that may 
be, but it has never gone, and it never did in a 
regular way of business ; it might have gone in 
by unfair means, but not by fair means, as long 
as I can recollect. Ever since 1849 common 
grey cloth has never been able to be introduced 
into Spain, nor the lower-class shirtings, and 
before 1849 it was, us all other cotton fabrics, 
entirely prohibited. ; 

4605. In the Spanish colonies, in the West 
Indies, and South America, which the Right 
honourable Member for Montrose spoke to you 
about, they have no manufactures ?—No, except 
in Mexico, which is a Spanish-speaking country. 


There are no Spanish colonies in South America. 


4606. And our goods enier there upon the 
same terms as the Spanish goods ?—The Spanish 
colonies, which exist only in the West Indies, 
are the Islands of Cuba and Porto Rico; she 
has no other colonies as you know; there is 
~ more trade done-to the Island of Cuba from 
Manchester in the export of textile fabrics, hard- 
ware, chemicals, and iron, and so on, than to the 
mother country; the Spanish colonies have dif- 
ferent tariffs from the mother country. 
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Mr. Mulholland—continued. i 

4607. The reason of that is because the mother — 
country produces them herself ?—The reason is 
because they have different tariffs from the 
mother country, which allow English, French, 
and foreign textile fabrics to be introduced ad-— 
vantageously in competition with Spanish textiles. 

4608. Is not the reason that they take goods — 
to the Cubans and Mexicans, because they do not — 
produce those goods themselves?—Yes. Mexican ; 
manufacture goods for themselves, and I clearly 
stated that 1 spoke only of Spanish colonies — 
subject to Spain. , 

4609. Whereas Spain does produce them ?— ~ 
—Yes, partly. : 

4610. Do you think there is much smuggling 
of textile fabrics from France over the Pyrenees 
into Spain?—There always has been, but there 
is not so much now under the present Director 
of Customs; smuggling is always going on; it 
is the nature of the Spanish people ; it is an 
hereditary occupation, I may say. 

4611. Do you think there is much smuggling 
in other ways, by the sea coast ?—Not so much — 
now. d 

Chairman. ee, 

4612. You said, in answer to the honourable | 
Member for Banbury, that if there was an altera-. 
tion in the duties it would do good to your trade? 
—No; Isay tothe textile trades toa certain extent. 

4613. Therefore, in the event of there being a 
reduction of the tariff in Spain, you do admit that 
more business would be done?—A little, not 
much, comparatively speaking ; a little more may 
be done, but not very much. 

4614. You do not think that it would be very 
much increased market, but you do admit that 
there would be a better market ?— A little. 

4615. The colonies, you say, have not the same 
tariff as the mother country ?—No, they have not. 

4616. You admit that the fact of there being 
a lower tariff in the Spanish colonies enables 
you to do a very much better business with those 
colonies than with the mother country ?—Yes. 

4617. Then you think that trade does go on, 
although the mother country itself has manufac 
tures, as you say, which have been very much. 
developed of late ?—Yes. 

4618. You gave some evidence as to your ex- 
perience of the feeling in Spain, about the wine 
duties, and you said that they had got it into 
their heads that the wine duties in this country 
were differential duties against their wine pro- 
ducts ?— Yes. 

4619. You and I think that that thesis was an 
unsound thesis, and that it ought to be got out of 
the heads of the Spaniards ?—Yes. : 

4620. I think you said that you had often 
argued the point with Spaniards?—Yes. __ 

4621. Have you ever found that you made any 
impression upon them ?—Upon very few. 

4622. Therefore that opinion has taken a deep 
hold upon their minds ?— Yes. 

4623. Have you any reason to think that by 
any new argument you will be able to remove 
that feeling ?—No, at least I cannot. 

4624, I suppose you. are perfectly aware that 
in the official utterances of the Spanish Govern- 
ment the differential duties had been defended 
upon the ground that they were merely a retalia- 
tion for what they considered to be differential 
duties levied in this country upon their products ? 
—Yes; that is just my contention, that nothing 
would drive it out of their heads. 

4625. You 
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Chairman —continued. 


4625. Youadmit that you have never been able 
to make an impression upon the Spanish mind 
that the duties in England are not differential 
duties levied upon wine; and I suppose you give 
‘up any hope of Spain removing those differential 
disadvantages upon goods of English origin with- 
out some reduction in the wine duties in this 
country ?—Yes. 


Mr. Mulholland. 


4626. Your answer, which you gave to the 
honourable Chairman, was rather different from 
what you gave me; you told me that the reason 
of your increased trade with the Spanish colonies 

was because they did not produce textile manu- 
factures themselves, and you said to the Chairman 
that the reason of that increase was in conse- 
quence of the reduced tariffs that they had ?— 
No; what the Chairman said had only reference 
to the wine tariff, not to any trade with us, only 
simply the wine. 

4627. Then you think that the reason of the 
increased export of textile goods to the colonies, 
as compared with Spain, is because the colonies 
are not producers of textiles?—They are not 
producers ; and they pay much lower duties. 

4628. Have the Spanish colonies not a differ- 
ential duty upon goods of Spanish origin, and 
upon goods of English origin? —Yes, they have ; 
Cuba and Porto Rico; but they have both dis- 
tinct tariffs; there are some goods, for instance, in 
which we cannot compete with the Spanish manu- 
facture ; for instance, in what we call drills, and 
certain classes of silk goods, and in consequence 
of the tariff, as our clients tell us, it is less ex- 
pensive to introduce them from Spain; we com- 
pete by making those low class goods which the 
Spaniards cannot produce, because they cannot 
dispose of large quantities ; supposing we take 
prints of a certain kind, those prints are produced 
in Manchester for the whole world ; and millions 
of pieces are printed which we can turn out at a 
certain price, say 2d., while the Spanish manu- 
facturer could not produce at so low a price; 
instead of, say, 100,000 pieces, he can only pro- 
duce a one-thousandth part, and, therefore, his 
production comes so much higher in proportion. 

4629. My question was, is the tariff of Ha- 
yannah the same for goods produced in Spain 
as for those produced in England ?—I have never 
had the tariff in my own hands, but I am told 
by our clients that the tariff is different. 


Chairman. 
4630. But the tariff is not the same tariff as 


the tariff of the mother country ?—No; quite 
different. 


Mr. Mulholland. 


4631. There is a differential duty between 
goods of Spanish manufacture and goods of 
English manufacture ?— Yes. 


- Chairman. 


4632. You are positive as to that?—Yes; as 
regards Spain, I have got official documents, and 
could point you out the very thing ; but as far as 

the colonies are concerned, I have not got any 


documents. 


| Mr. Phipps. 
4633. Would you advocate a reduction of the 
oe upon wine in favour of Spain, if Spain 
any, &- fe 2. 
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Mr, Phipps—continued. 


would give us a treaty, say something like the 
French Treaty, in consideration of those duties 
being reduced ?— Yes. F 

4634. If the duty were lowered on the Spanish 
wines, do you think that the manufacture of 
Spanish wines would be improved ?—I cannot 
give my opinion exactly, as I said betore, as a ~ 
wine merchant, but I have heard it stated by 
Spanish friends who talk about this almost every 
day, and they say not; they contend that their 
wine is good, and it is so according to their 
palate, and it is only a matter of education; you 
must educate the taste. 


4635. If together with lowering our duties, 
the limit of alcohol admitted on the lower duty 
was altered to 36 degrees, would that lead to a 
greater improvement in the manufacture of wine 
in Spain, than if the duty was simply lowered 
without altering the limit of alcohol from 42 
degrees to 33 degrees ?—This again is a scientific 
or rather technical question which I am not able 
to answer. I can only give you, as I may say, 
an amateur’s view of the case, from speaking with 
gentlemen from Spain who are wine growers. 

4636. Can you give me the impressions of the 
Spaniards with whom you have conversed upon 
this subject?—I have not gone into the subject 
of our duties. 

4637. You attribute our loss of trade with 
Spain in part to the improvement of the Spanish 
manufactures ?—Yes. 

4638. Do you think that any considerable loss 
is to be attributed to the Spanish tariff being 
more fayourable to other nations than to Eng- 
land ?—I think, as I before observed, only in a 
small degree. There is some loss to the English 
exports, in consequence of the differential duties, 
but it is not very material. I understand the 
word “ material” as meaning very important. 

4639. But still you think that if we had a 
commercial treaty with Spain, something of the 
character of the French Treaty, it would tend to 
benefit our manufacturing trade ?—Just in the 
same proportion as the actual Spanish tariff is 
detrimental. 


Chairman. 


4640. Do you consider that there has been a 
diversion of our trade to any particular country 
on the continent ?—In the case of a few of the 
_articles J am speaking of to a certain extent, it 
is diverted partly to Roubaix, and in addition to 
that, the Manchester trade, and the Glasgow 
trade have partly gone to Germany, and partly 
to Switzerland, but it is a very small amount. 

4641. Do you do any business with Portugal ? 
—Very little; not sufficient so as to know it so 
thoroughly as I know Spain and the people; and 
I should not like to give an opinion without being 
thoroughly convinced that I was right. 


Mr. Mulholland. 


4642. Have they any limit to their hours of 
working in the factories in Spain?—No, as faras I 
know. But I want to say in answer to that ques- 
tion of the honourable Chairman, what to a certain 
extent is my contention, that England having 
always given to Spain the same advantages as to 
other countries, is not open to blame or to the 
charge of not giving the most favoured nation 
clause. Spain has most unjustly laid higher 
differential duties on English produce than on 
that of other countries with whom she has a 
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Mr. Mulholland—continued 
treaty of commerce. 1 contend that that is very 
wrong, and by simply taking off again those 
differential duties, and putting us on the same 
footing as other nations, she does not do any- 
thing extraordinary, and she has no right to expect 
from England anything in exchange for that. 
But as she always points to France, by saying that 
England positively arranged the tariff of 26 de- 
erees, in order to let in all French wines, and so 
exclude the Spanish even at 36 degrees, at the 
lower duty, and that England did it intentionally 
to prejudice and to do harm to Spain, I answer, 
very well,agreed. But then what has France done? 
France formerly had a duty on textile fabrics, 
which was entirely prohibitory before the treaty 
of 1861; when we got an equivalent from France, 
~ why should Spain still be so very far behind? If 
they shape their tariff on the same basis and foot- 
ing, and evoke the same spirit as France has done 
with England, then they have a right to demand 
from us a lowering of the wine duties. That 
is really the contention which | put forward. I 
do not know whether it is of any interest to you 
in this inquiry ; but supposing the Government 
should propose a treaty of commerce and ask 
Spain to reduce her tariff in the same degree as 
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Mr. Mulholland—continued, a 4 7 
with France, Spain might contend that her 4 
mdustries are not so far advanced as she requires, — 


and that her system is a protective system, and. 
she wants a higher protection for her industries 
than France does. Then, in answer to that, I 
may mention that there are three limited com- 
panies manufacturing cotton goods, one of which, 
la Espaita Industrial, in 1877, when the trade 
was very bad, has made 30 per cent. profit, 616 


reals per share; the second manufacturing con- — 


cern, Manufacturera de Alyodon, has made 38 
per cent., and the third, Fabril Alyodonera, 40 
per cent. This is taken from the newspaper 
which treats of the customs and the industrial 
undertakings, 

4643. Are the Spanish manufactories chiefly 
in Catalonia ?—Yes, chiefly the cotton industry ; 
the wool is partly in Catalonia, near Valencia, 
in Castilia, and also in the south; Aulequera tor 
flannels; Malaga for cottons. 

4644, Where do they get their coal ?—They 
have got coal in Catalonia, and they have coal 
near Cordova, on the railway line towards Ba- 
dajoz, and J think they have been finding coal 
lately somewhere in the northern provinces, but 
principally in Catalonia and Cordova. 


Pes 
~ 


Mr. CuarLtes Ropert Hare, called in; and Examined. 


Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna. 


4645. You represent several Scotch distilleries 
in London, do you not?—I represent five High- 
land distilleries and one Lowland distillery. 

4646. I believe you are not connected with 
any Irish distilleries?—I am connected to this 


extent, that I am agent for the Distillery Com-. 


pany, Limited, who, in addition to the other six 
distilleries, have got a distillery in Ireland, which 
has quite lately been started in Dublin, and I 
represent them in the provinces, but not in 
London. : 

4647. You are familiar, are you not, with the 
question which is raised in connection with a sug- 
gested lowering of the wine duties?—Perfectly, 
I think; I may state that I formerly was in the 
wine trade with relations of mine for several 
years before I started in my own business; and 
I understand the question of the wine duties 
perfectly, and have often written about them, in 
opposition to the views of Spaniards and Portu- 
guese, in the “ Times.” . 

4648. I do not want particularly to ask you 
your views so far as they conflict with the Spanish 
or the Portuguese; but, irrespectively of that, do 
you hold any particular view with respect to the 
competition which would be established by strong 
wines with spirits of the home manufacture of 


this country, or with foreign spirits?—I hold,. 


very strongly, that alcoholised wine, that is forti- 
fied wine, does come into competition with spirits 
now, and that if the duty were lowered they 
would come very much more into competition 
with spirits. 

4649. Do you think that that would be in- 
jurious apart from the revenue altogether; do 
you think there is anything that should be dis- 
courayed in allowing fortified wines to come into 
combination’ with spirits ?—I think we have to 
keep this point in view, that where spirits are 
drunk, both the dealer and the consumer pretty 
well know what they are drinking; but were 


Sir Joseph M‘Kenna—continued. 
alcoholised wines to be admitted at a lower duty, 
and the consumption to be increased, people 
would not be aware exactly what they were 
drinking, and what their drink was composed of, 


4650. And you think that they might be in- 


jured by it without knowing exactly how they 


were injured ?—From my knowledge of the com- 
pounds that have already come in, I say most 
distinctly that they would be injured, and that 
those compounds are most unwholesome. 

4651. Where do those objectionable compounds 
principally come from ?—At present they prin- 
cipally come from Hamburgh. 


4652. Some one started the idea, though there 
was not much countenance given to it by other 
witnesses, that Hamburgh sherries were likely 
to be used for purposes of distillation, and for 
purposes of diluting dearer spirits with; do you 
know anything of that ?—For purposes of dilu- 
tion I have very little doubt that to a certain 
extent they are used already, and I have not the 
slightest doubt that the use of them would be 
very much increased by lowering the duty on 
such wine; as for distilling spirit from it I do 
not think there is inducement enough now for 
anybody to distil even the cheapest Hamburgh 
wine that I know of; the profit is not large 
enongh to induce anybody to take the risk of it; 
but were you to reduce the duty as it is pro- 
posed, for instance, to ls. up to 38 degrees or 
40 degrees, on which the duty at present is 
2s. 6d., the temptation to distil would be in- 
creased very considerably, because the 1s. 6d. 
a gallon reduction would make all the difference 
in the world as to the temptation. 


4653. That would be a reduction, however, of 
only 6d. a gallon on spirit; at present the lowest 
wine duty is 4s. a gallon in relation to the spirit 
contained, and the highest in practice is 6s. a 
gallon ?—Six shillings and threepence. 
4654. If 


¢ 


‘Sir Joseph M‘Kenna—continued. 
_ 4654, If you got it completely up to 42 de- 


' grees; but I am speaking of it now in round 


ys 


numbers as 40 degrees, that is equivalent to 6s. 
a gallon duty on spirits ’—Forty degrees of spirit 
contained in wine is equal to 6s. 3d. at the 
2s. 6d. duty; that is to say, 40 degrees pays at 
_ the present moment 6s. 3d. duty. \ 
4655. You have some views, have you not, 
which you have furmed with respect to the very 
cheap wine which it was proposed should be in- 
troduced into this country from France, at a duty 
of 4d. a gallon?—It was proposed I think by 
Sir Louis Mallet, that wines of a strength under 
18 degrees should be introduced at 4d. per 
allon, 

4656. He did not fix upon 18 degrees par- 
ticularly, but at some” low strength ?—I suppose 


' that the object of any Frenchman wishing to in- 


troduce sucha wine is to compete with beer. 
4657. Do you see any objection to that ?— 
Personally I see no great objection to its com- 
peting with beer, because I deal in spirits, but 
even if it came in at 4d., it would be taxed 
rather highly as regards the alcohol in beer. 


~ But the question to my mind is whether it is 


worth while introducing such an alteration in 
our fiscal arrangements for the sake of a shadow, 
because I do not believe that the British public 
would not consume those wines if they were 
_ brought in; and in evidence of that I will pro- 
duce here a work by Dr. Lunier, Inspector- 
General of Lunatic Asylums, and of the Sanatory 
' Service of Prisons in France. This book con- 


' tains a statistical map showing the consumption 


of wine all over France (delivering in the same). 

' 4658. This is a chart of France made out with 
a view to show by colours what the consumption 
of wine is in the various departments of France? 
—Yes. : 

4659. It appears that in the north of France 


_ there is no colour on the map; does that repre- 


sent that there is no wine consumed in those dis- 
tricts ?—No; it represents that there is only 
from 27 to 5 litres per head: according to the 
‘department, consumed in those departments 
coloured ; the average consumption in all France 
beimg 119 litres per head, and I therefore would 
argue from that generally, that even if that wine 
were introduced, that map is evidence that the 
public would not drink it. 

4660. Because they do not drink it in the 
north of France?—‘hey do not drink in the 
north of France, where they might have it cheap, 
and where they have been accustomed to it as a 
drink. If you will kindly turn to the map pre- 
ceding that, you will there find the consumption 
of spirit. 

4661. The consumption in France, according 
to this table, is put down at 119-2 litres, that is 
about 30 gallons per head ?—Yes, about 30 gal- 
Jons per head. 


4662. And the lowest consumption im litres. 
here is, say, about six gallons per head ?—No, 


13 gallons is the lowest point; and if you will 


_ observe, the consumption is 284 litres per head 


in the most highly-coloured districts. 
4663. Then the average is something more 
than half the maximum consumption ?—Yes. 
4664. We will now take the other map, which 
represents the consumption of alcohol ; in order 
to make this) clear, does this represent the alcohol 
consumed in the form of spirit, or does it repre- 
sent the consumption of intoxicating drinks of all 
+ 0.82 , 
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Sir Joseph M‘Kenna— continued. 
kinds ?—No; it represents the consumption in 
distilled spirits. 

4665. And in distilled spirits only ?—Yes. 

4666. Can you tell me if it includes any 
spirits that are used for the purpose of fortifying 
wines in France ?—I cannot state that. I donot 
know; but, as a matter of fact, we know this, 
that no large quantity of alcoholised wine 
does come from there; there are no large 
factories in the north of France of alcoholised 
wine: and if there are no factories there, there is 
no question of exporting from them, and the pre- 
sumption is that it is consumed in the shape of 
spirits. 

4667. Can you give us any reasons from your 
point of view, or have you any view, that the 
wine duties should not be lowered without a cor- 
responding reduction in the spirit duties, or do 
you hold to that view ?—By “wine duties” per- 
haps you will be good enough to tell me whether 
you mean the wine duties generally ? 

4668. The duties on fortified wines ?—As re- 
gards the duty on fortified wines, I should na- 
turally object very strongly to such a reduction, 
because it would be virtually reducing the duty 
on the spirits inthem. As representing the dis- 
tillers, I think it entirely unfair that perhaps my 
own spirit, which I have sold, should be put into 
wine in bond, or in Spain, or elsewhere, and 
come back here and pay 6s. 3d. duty, when, if 
I used it in the country, I should have to pay 
10s. duty. 

4669. Have you any other reason to urge 
against it?—I look upon it in this way. My 
objection is a trade objection, but it is founded 
on mere fairness. The Spanish wine producer 
or the Spanish wine shipper has attempted, up to 
the present, to get hold of the masses to drink 
that wine, and in so far as it is cheap enough 
possibly the masses do take a little; but, gene- 
rally speaking, it is not cheap enough to compete 
with spirits. Che Spaniard wants the duty reduced 
upon the cheap wines, for that is what it virtually 
amounts to, and I think that all the evidence 
in that direction tends to show that they want 
reduction of the duty on the cheap wines. I 
say most distinctly that those cheap wines if 
fortified do come into competition with spirits. 

4670. That is the result of your experience /— 
It is the result of my experience, and of all the 
knowledge which I possess on the question. 

4671. One witness stated to the Committee 
that about half of all the sherry imported into 
this country, coarse and fine, was sold in the 
drinking bars, and another witness told us that 
it would be a very small half, and he thought a 
quarter would be nearer to it. Do you think 
that that quantity of the strong wines of Spain 
is sold or consumed in the drinking bars, and in 
those large public-houses, and in those bodegas ? 
—I have scarcely had the means of ascertaining 
such a fact, but I should doubt the half ; I should 
think that a quarter was much nearer to it. 

4672. In so far as those wines are consumed in 
that way, you consider them as entering into 
competition with spirits, that the man who drinks 
a glass of strong cheap sherry would probably, 
if he did not take sherry, take a glass of gin or a 
glass of brandy ?—I think very likely he might 
have done so if it had not been that this sherry 
was cheap; but it occurs now in comparatively 
few cases to what it would occur were the duties 
on strong wines reduced. 


EE4 4673. I want 


_ Mr. Haig, 
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Mr. Joseph M‘Kenna—continued. 


4673. I want to call your attention to this 
point, that the consumption of alcohol in the form 
of wines in this country is not 1-20th, and I 
believe not 1-30th, of the consumption of alcohol, 
that only about three per cent., according to the 
testimony of the State papers, of the alcohol that 
is consumed by the people of this country in the 
form of wine, weak or strong. Considering that 
that is so, do you think that the competition be- 
tween wine and spirits can he so very great ?—I 
do not think that wine, as wine, competes with 
spirits at all any more than I think silk dresses 
compete with cotton dresses ; if people could not 
get silk dresses they would have to wear cotton 
dresses; I put it in that way. We can hardly 
say that silk competes with cotton, and in the same 
way I do not think wine competes withspirits; but 
I do say this, that highly alcoholised wines, if they 
were cheap enough, would compete with spirits. 
That is my point of view, and that the lowering of 
the duty would cheapen them very considerably, 
to the extent of 1s. 6d. a gallon, were the duty 
lowered to the shilling, and therefore I object to 
this lowering, from a distiller’s point of view. 

4674, The consumption of alcohol in the form 
of spirits itself is only 28 per cent. of the entire 
consumption ?—Yes. 

4675. The consumption of wine is 3 per cent. 
of the entire, and the consumption in brewers’ 
drinks is 69 per cent. of the entire; do you think 


‘that in the face of the fact that spirits at present 


are only a little over a quarter of the entire con- 
sumption of alcoholic drinks, you need be very 
much afraid of the competition of wine, even if 
it is let in somewhat stronger ?—TI decidedly 
think that if it is let in stronger at a low wine 


‘duty, and therefore made cheaper, the competi- 
tion would be very considerable, and that the- 


distiller’s trade, and therefore, of course, the 
revenue of the country, would be considerably 
cut into. 

4676. Do not mind about the revenue of the 


country, the Chancellor of the Exchequer will ' 


look to that ; but, irrespective of all this, up to 
the present time the wine trade has not made 
any serious inroad upon the production of home 
spirits or home liquors of any kind, or of brewers’ 
drinks ?—Not a very serious one, because I think 
the present duty is a fair one, from the point 
of view of allowing that a wine duty as com- 
pared with the spirit duty is fair to begin with. 

4677. Is there anything else that you would 
wish to say on the subject of the inquiry of the 
Committee ?—There is one point about these 
French statistics which I would like to point out, 
and that is that in the northern departments of 
France the inhabitants have the choice of beer as 
well as of spirits. 

4678. Is there anything to show what the 
relative consumption of beer is in the northern: 
districts >—The quantity has increased. In 1840 
the whole quantity of beer made in France was 
3,883,638 hectolitres; in 1873 it was 7,376,947 
hectolitres; and you will find on reference to 
this table before me, that it is in the north that 
the principal amount of this beer is consumed, 
namely, Le Nord, Pas de Calais, Somme, Seine 
Inférieure, and so on. The quantity consumed 
in those northern departments amounted to 
5,500,000 out of the 7,376,947 hectolitres. In the 
northern departments the amount increased from 
2,773,000 hectolitres in 1840, to about 5,500,000 
hectolitres in 1873. So that out of the 7,376,947 


Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna—continued. 
hectolitres, 54 millions were consumed in the. 
northern districts of France. 

4679. Is it not a fact that beer bears overland 
carriage and all carriage better than low class 
wines?—I think there is very little doubt of 
that; that is to say, I am without any fear as to 
the shipment of certain beers which are specially 
prepared here for export to India. I certainly 
could not ship the wine that Sir Louis Mallet 
proposes to bring in at the low price duty, with 
the same confidence. | 


4680. The result, therefore, of your experience 
and knowledge upon this matter, is that in the 
countries which have the greatest facilities for 
taking those low class wines, they do not import 
them for their own consumption, and they are 
not consumed except in the area where they are 
grown ?—That would be the general conclusion 
which I should come to, From the map I think 
that is evident. 

4681. Let me ask you is it your view that no 
sufficient case has been made out for such a trade 
as would justify the Custom House in making 
regulation for the purpose of permitting that 
class of wines to come into this country at the 
4d. duty ?—I cannot help thinking that the result 
would be so disappointing to the French after a 
little time that it would cause quite a reaction in 
their minds, and cause such a feeling of disappoint- 
ment that they would be vexed, like the Spaniards 
are. 

4682. The Spaniards, you are aware, or those 
gentlemen who have spoken on their part, say 
that they would not.be able to send in any wines 
that could compete with the low strength wines, 
and that their grievance would be brought only a 
few steps down the ladder, and that we should do 
no good in any way by this 4d. a gallon duty ; is 
that your view ?—I would hardly like to give an 
opinion upon a point of that kind; Iam not in- 
timately acquainted enough with the Spanish 
production to express. such an opinion. 


4683. Do you think that every objection that 
you raise to the alteration in the present wine 
duties on the part of the Scotch distillers would 
be equally raised by the Irish distillers if they 
were represented ?—Certainly. 

4684. I want to ask you upon one point; have 
not the large old distillers a positive vested in- 
terest in the maintenance of the present system 
of high duty on the manufacture of spirits ?—I 
should say that certainly many of them would 
not care for a reduction of the spirit duty, but 2 
believe that there are others amongst them who 
would be really hostile to a reduction of the spirit 
duty. 

4685. Is not that very natural, seeing that 
their trade is to sell whisky duty paid to their 
customers, and that their profits have relation to 
the total value, and not to the net value of the 
article, to the value with the duty, and not to 
the value er the duty ?—I certainly think that~ 
any distillers dealing in spirit duty paid under 
the present system, with the large capital 
employed, would prefer things remaining as they 
are, but I cannot speak personally. I only speak 
as knowing about the trade. 


4686. Things as they are would suit them 
better than any radical change which would leave 
it open to persons of small capital to come in and 
produce the same article?—I should think so 
with some of them certainly, but I know others 

. would 
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would go strongly in, even those who deal in 
spirits duty paid, for a reduction of the spirit 
duty if they could get it. 


Mr. Talbot. 


4687. I suppose one may say that everybody 
would go in for a reduction of any duty which 
was placed upon his own trade ?—I do not think 
that that, sometimes, necessarily follows. 

4688. But everybody prefers not paying daties, 
does he not ?—It would depend upon: whether 
the relaxing of the law would let in the small 
capitalists, and therefore cut down the business 
of the large distillers. 


Chairman. 
4689. I think you said that you came simply 
to speak with regard to this question, as repre- 
senting the interests of the distillers?—No, not 


4690. In your connection with the great dis- 
tilleries, you have spoken of this matter so far as 
it touches the interest of the distillers ?—-No, not 
altogether. I think I fairly represent the 
opinions of a great many; but 1 am speaking my 
own opinions, founded on the facts which I know 
in connection with this question. 

4691. You have stated the case specially, we 


| may say, from the standpoint of your experience 


as a distiller ?—I am not a distiller, I represent 
distillers. 

4692. You haye brought us some very interest- 
ing statistics ; in what capacity, and how do you 
represent the distilling interest ?—I am agent in 
London for five Highland distilleries, and one 
Lowland one; and I represent in the provinces 
the Distilleries Company, Limited. 

4693. You gave us some French statistics, and 
I think you showed that in the north of France 
whilst there was. a large consumption of spirits, 
there was no large consumption of wine ?—Yes. 

4694. On the other hand, I think those sta- 
tistics showed that in those northern provinces 
of France where there was a large consumption 
of spirits there was also a large consumption of 
beer ?— Yes. . 

4695. Do not you think that that rather tends 
to show that the consumption of spirits is not 
interfered with by the consumption of beer ?—I 
quoted those statistics merely to show that in a 
country close to us where the wine was cheap 
the people choose the beverages that now are 
Rank principally hy the masses here, namely, 
beer and spirits. | 

4696. Therefore those two consumptions of 
spirits and beer can go on side by side with each 
other? — Yes, certainly, as appears from the 
state of things in those northern provinces. 

4697. In that case you said there were great 
facilities for drinking cheap wines ?—Yes. 


| 4698. You object, I think, in your evidence to 


the proposal by which cheap wine could be intro- 
duced into this country at a low rate of duty ?— 
I objected to it, not on the grounds that I thought 
it would injure the sale of spirits ; I have objected 
to it as disturbing existing arrangements. 


» 4699. Did not/you say that you thought there - 


was a danger of the consumption of wine driving 
out the consumption of spirits ?—Yes, of fortified 
wines interfering with the consumption of 
spirits. : “ 
4700. But those low class wines, you think, 
would not come into competition with the con- 
0.82. 
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Chairman—continued. 


sumption of spirits ?—Wines under 18 degrees I 
do not think would do so at all. 

4701. You do not think that any proposal of 
that kind is a proposal which would clash with 
the consumption of spirits by the admission of 
those low class wines ?—No, personally speaking, 
I do not think that it would interfere with it. 

4702. You think also that the use of genuine 
wine would not compete with the use of spirits ? 
—The use of genuine wine does not compete 
now. 

4703. You admit that ?—Yes, that is what I 
think, that it does not compete with spirits. 

4704, You think that wine is a beverage 
which is used by one class, and that spirits are 
used by another class ?—Yes, when wine is really 
wine. 

4705. But you think that the use of highly 
alcoholised wines might endanger the use of 
spirits ?They would certainly, and even now 
I think they interfere with it; and they would 
further interfere were the duty lowered. 

4706. Could you give me any evidence, with 
regard to that allegation that alcoholised wines 
are competing with the use of spirits ?—Any 
evidence that I could give would be only founded 
on my own observation that those drinking bars 
and public houses do sell a large quantity of 
fortified sherry and port. 


4707. Do you think that they are driving 
spirits out of consumption ?—I will not say 
driving them out of consumption, but that they 
are displacing spirits, and that they have dis- 
placed spirits I strongly hold. 

4708. Is there any evidence of statistics in 
support of your idea that they have been dis- 
placing the use of spirits, and that spirits have 
been driven out of consumption ?—I have no 
statistical evidence as to what actual wines are 
consumed; I only take it from general obser- 
vation of the trade. 

4709. But we have got statistical data of the 
consumption of wine in this country, and as res 
gards the consumption of spirits in this country ? 
—Yes, but we have no statistics to show whether 
the use of strong wine does interfere with spirits. 

4710. But you have got statistical data that 
will show the consumption per head of spirits, 
and the consumption per head of wine in this 
country year by year; have you observed any 
falling off in the consumption of spirits ?—I think 
by the returns there has not been any falling off 
to any extent; but, of course, that is a question 
which anybody can decide by referring to the 
returns. 

4711. Would you be surprised to see that 
there has even been an increase in the consump- 
tion of spirits during the seven years, from 1870 


‘to 1876 ?—I believe tnere has been a progressive 


increase. 

4712. That does not seem to show that alco- 
holised wine has at all displaced the use of spirits? 
—No, it would not seem to point in that direc- 
tion, certainly. 

4713. It is rather strong evidence, is it not, in 
the other direction ?—I think the consumption 
generally of spirits, no doubt, has been increasing. 
One reason, I think, for the increase of the con- 
sumption of spirits, particularly in the last few 
years, has been the fact that trade has been de- 
pressed, and people have not had so much to 
spend, and have been taking to spirits, it being 
cheaper that wine. 

Fr 4714, There 
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4714. There isa curious fact that during the 
six years, while there is this imcrease in spirits, 
from 1870 to 1876, there has also been an in- 
crease in the consumption per head cf wine ?— 
But { think there has been a considerable falling 
off. 

4715. There has been a falling off in both; 


‘but in 1870: the consumption of spirits per head 


was 1:01, and it rose to 1°027 in 1876; and: the 
consumption of wine in 1870-was 0-49 per head, 
and it rose to 0°56 in 1876; in 1877 there was a 
falling off from the previous year from 1:27 in 
spirits to 1:23; and in-wine there was:a falling 
off from 0°56 to 0°53. There is also a.caleula- 
tion, but it is only an estimate for 1878, which 
shows on both those articles a proportionate 
further decrease ; but the point is that from 1870 
to 1876, while there was an increase in the con- 
sumption of wine there was also a proportionate 
increase in the consumption of spirits, and I only 
ask you whether you can reconcile that ap- 
parently discrepant evidence with your view ?— 
I acknowledge the value of statistics always ; 
but itis very often very difficult to reconcile those 
statistical statements with one’s opinions, founded 
merely upon one’s own observation. 

4716. Did I not hear you »say that you 
thought the use of spirits collided withthe use 
of tea or with the use of sugar ?—No, I did not 


“say so. 


4717. But with the use of alcoholised wines? 
—Yes. - 

4718, No doubt you have great experience in 
this matter; I should like you just to support 
that. statement, because it is one of very great 
importance in our inquiry ?—I cannot say that 


I can support it by any more than this fact, that 


I know that those in the trade who deal with 
public-houses sell a much larger quantity of 
alcohoJised wines to those public-houses | than 
they did, say, 10 years ago. 

4719. .1 can show you that there is, according 
to the statistics, an increased consumption of 
wine; but the question is whether wine is dis- 
placing spirits; and if I, caught mghtly your 
evidence, that was your statement, and.1 should 
like you to be able to adduce, and no: doubt 
from. your experience you will be able to adduce 
some facts in support of that statement in the 
face of those statistics that I am now-asking you 
about with regard to spirits and wine?—I should 
like to see those statistics and note very eare- 
fully.the relative proportions of alcoholised wines 
to other wines before I. could properly answer 
the question. 

4720. What do you call alcoholised wmes'?— 
Fortified wines. 

4721. What do you consider to be the limit 
between fortified and unfortified wines ?—That 
of course would depend upon the age of the 
wine; but I think that it may be taken that the 
present Government standard of 26 degrees very 
fairly covers every wine, with very few excep- 
tions, that has only in it the alcohol:evolved: by 
natural fermentation. 

4722, ‘\hen you consider.26.degrees toibe the 
limit of natural; wine ?—Not the limit in every 
case, but the.practical limit for fiscal purposes. 

4723. Do you-sell .any-wines at all ?—No, «1 
cannot say that I sell wine now. | L,usedi to deal 
in-wine, but. I now exclusively confine myself to 
selling spirits. “ee 
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 Chairman—continued. 
4724, You have had. great means of observin 


the.article that. goes to public-houses -and.is sold — 


as wine ?—I certainly have. 
4725. You are now saying that there has been 


a displacement of spirits by wines of high alcoholic — 
strength in public-houses; do you know that — 
evidence has. been given: of the very strongest — 


character here that the use of clarets is very 
largely increasing. in public-houses?— That I 
believe too; but I would just. correct myself to 


this extent: When I said that alcoholised wines — 


competed with spirits, what I meant to say was 


this, that if. those alcoholised wines had not been — 


there the spirits would have been drunk in pre- 
ference, only they preferred the alcoholised 


liquor which was as strong as ordinary gin diluted — 


half-and-half with water. 


4726. How do you account for the fact, that — 


when the reduction of the wine duties had come 
into full operation, the use of spirits didnot fall 
off per head ?—In the first place, 1 suppose, there 
was increased prosperity and increased consump- 
tion of everything. 

4727. Do not you think, that the use of spirits, 
as the use of wine, depends really upon the pro- 
sperity of the country ?—Certainly, to a great 
extent. 


4728. And that éhbees of the one and the use 


of the other do not: collide ?—My view very 
strongly is that they do collide when the alco- 
holised wine is cheap enough. ; 


4729. You really hold that the one is likely 4 


tordisplace the other ?—Yes, the one is hkely to 
displace the other toa certain extent. 


f 


4730. You said that you did not think that.at — 


the present rate there will be any illicit dis- 


tillation from alcoholised wines ?—No, 1 do not 
‘think:so; I do not think that the temptation is 


large enough. 

4731. When you say that you do not think the 
temptation is large enough, I-suppose »you take 
into consideration the difficulties which the super- 
vision on the part of the: Inland Revenue in- 
volves ?—Yes, of course. 

4732. The 1 
of the officers of Inland Revenue, and I think it 
was’made out ithat about 20 per cent.-would 


represent ‘the ‘inducement:in money profit; do | 
you think that that would be a sufficient induce- — 


ment to make people have recourse to illicit 
distillation to any serious extent in the face of the 
very stringent «supervision which is exercised b 
the inland: Revenue ?—I certainly think that an 
increase of 20 per cent. would be sufficient to 
furnish an ‘increased incentive to try dodges of 
all kinds in the way of illicit distillation of liquors 
introduced:as: wines. 


same questions were ‘asked some — 


4733. ‘You do not think that the supervision of 3 


the Excise would be sufficiently stringent. to cope 
with those which:you call.dodges?—No, I do not 
think so; I:do not think that in a great many 


cases they would “be stringent enough, or that — 


any stringency in fact would stop them. I think 


it would be very hard to take:measures sto»make — 
them: stringent enough ‘to. prevent~such distilla- — 


tion if peoplethad ‘sufficient. temptation. 


4784. (There was va’ falling offwas' there not, — 


in the consumption ‘of »spirits: about :the » year 
1860?—Yes after 1860. 

4735. And IJ:suppose that was entirely due'to 
the large increase in the spirit duties ?— Probably; 
I should think: so. 

ar ie ‘4736. How 
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Chairman—continued. 
4736. How long have:you been connected with 


the spirit trade ?— With the wine and spirit trade: 


I have been connected about 15. years. 

4737. You said just. now that a great many 
distillers would wish that there should be no 
alteration at all, not even a reduction of the spirit 
‘duties?—I think there are very few, but: there 
are some; I believe, that would ‘prefer: things re- 
“maining as they are. 
_ 4738: Do you know on what ground?—On the 
‘ground that at present, owing to circumstances, 
very large capital is needed to carry on such a 
“business, and that to lower the spirit duties would 


‘enable small men to enter the trade, and it: 


would therefore» become: a more competitive 
trade. 

4739. Then, I suppose the real gist of your 
evidence would be this, that you think there 
woud be a tendency to decrease the spirit trade 
if there was any reduction of the duties on wines, 
and allowing wines which are of strong alcoholic 
strength, say up to 38 degrees or 40 degrees, to 
be brought. into this country at a reduced duty ? 


—Certainly. 


trade would not be sufficiently protected ?—Cer-. 


4740. And you think therefore that if there 
was any such reduction of the duty, the spirit 


tainly. 
4741. I suppose you do admit that the spirit 


trade is very sufficiently protected by the exist- 


ing duties on foreign spirits, as against any com- 
petition of foreign spirits?—On that subject I 
should say that at present they were protected, 

ut not more than they ought to be; I mean, 
taking all the facts into consideration, that the 


British distiller works under restrictions that.are. 


utterly unknown abroad. 
4742. They were settled, I think, in the year 


‘in which there was a representation on the part 


of the distillers to the Commissioners about those 
duties ?—I thought it was before that. 

4743, Is there not on the part of some distillers 
a great indisposition to have anything touched 
with regard to.the spirit duties, because the 
whole question about the 5d. protection might 
turn up again ?—I have no knowledge of. that. 

4744. In 1866, when there was a representa- 
tion on the part of the distillers to the Inland 
Revenue with regard to the rate of 5d., was 
there not a tabulated statement handed in of all 
the items for which the distillers required that 
higher duties should be levied upon foreign 
spirits as a countervailing duty to the disabilities 
to which they were exposed in England ?—I 
believe there was, but I have no personal know- 
ledge of the details at all. Seam as 

4745. You could not say whether I am right 
or wrong in saying that one item was a counter- 
-yailing duty of 1d. for compensation for the 
duty which was then paid on foreign grain, and 
which has now ceased?—I have not an idea. 

4746. But there is no duty now paid on 
foreign grain, which used to be 1s. a quarter ?— 
No, there is not. 


_ Mr. Mulholland. 


_ 4747. The honourable Chairman asked you 
how yon could reconcile the fact that the con- 
sumption of claret had increased in public-houses 
with your statement that it is the highly-fortified 
wines that come into competition with spirits ; 


is not this the reason, that claret comes into 
0.82.) 
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competition with beer ?—Probably, I’ should 
think. 

4748. You recognise, do. you not, a very in- 
telligible difference between wines that are used 
as beverages and wines that are used as stimu- 
lants?—I think that all wines and all spirits are 
used as ‘stimulants. ' 

4749. I mean the difference between wines 
that are used of a low alcoholic strength, as beer 
is used, and wines of a high alcoholic strength 
which:are used as spirits are used ?—I make this: 
distinction, that I do not think that low aleo- 
holised wines do compete with spirits at all, 
although they may compete with beer; but 'the 
more you alcoholise the wines, the more you 
bring them into immediate competition with 
spirits. 

4750. So that in the formation of a class of 
French wines of low strength, under 18 degrees, 
there would be no fear of any competition with 
spirits, or injury to the spirit duties ?—I think 
not. 

4751. Your objection, I think, to the forma- 
tion of such a class was that the wine would not 
be used in this country ?—The wine would not 
be used, certainly. 

4752. Supposing the French said, in nego- 
tiating a treaty of commerce, that they wished to 
have such a class, there would be no harm done 
by allowing them to do it, if only we did not 
come under any guarantee as to them?—I do 
not think that any harm would be done to me or 
to the distillers. 

4753. Would there be any harm done to any- 
one if it was not used?—I think the greatest 
harm that would be done would be done to the 
Frenchmen, who would be so disappointed. 

4754. If they lay stress upon it as an object of 
importance to them, you see no objection to it? 
—Personally I do not; but I know what the 
opinion of the London distillers is, and I know that 
they have a great objection to any reduction 
whatever upon any alcoholic liquors, feeling them- 
selves, as they do, unfairly treated by the present 
system of duties. 

4755. But you see no objection to the forma- 
tion of a class known as the 18 degrees, at a 
low duty?— None whatever, as a distiller’s 
agent. 

4756. With respect to the possibility of intro- 
ducing them into this country, you have shown 
us a map by which we see that the consumption 
is only five litres per head in the northern depart- 
ments of France; are you aware that the con- 
sumption of French wine in England is only one 
litre per head ?—Yes, thereabouts, I think. 


4757. Therefore, there is still great room for 
increase in that consumption without exceeding 
what is consumed in the northern provinces of 
France ?—There may be that room. 


4758. In Belgium, which is still further north, 
and which resembles England to a great extent, 
are you aware that the consumption is 4} litres 
per head?—I am not aware of that; I know 
nothing about the statistics of Belgium. 


4759. The duty in Belgium is very low, and it 
is supposed that the consumption there is in- 
creased by the lowness of duty; but in Holland, 
which is more north still in point of latitude, 
where the duty is higher, the consumption is 
only three litres per head, showing that the con- 
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sumption of those cheap wines is to some extent 
affected by the duty ?—I am not aware how 
that is. 

4760. Are you aware that the consumption of 
those wines in the northern departments of 
France has increased very much since the facili- 
ties for transit have enabled them to be delivered 
at low rates?—The statistics which I produce do 
not go beyond 1873. 

4761. I have observed in looking at this map 
that the highly-coloured districts, where the 
consumption is greatest, are wine-producing dis- 
tricts 7—Yes, certainly. 4 

4762. Showing that it is not so much a ques- 
tion of latitude as it is a question of facility in 
getting the wine ?—Just so. 


TAKEN BEFORE THE 


Mr. Mullholland—continued. { 


4763. In some answers that you have given to. 
the honourable Chairman he seemed to think that 
there was something inconsistent in what you 
stated with respect to the competition of those 
strong wines with spirits; but was it not your 
meaning that under a reduced duty there would 
be more competition of those strong wines with — 
spirits than you have felt under the 2s. 6d. duty? — 
—Competition at present I am-really not afraid 
of, although I believe there would have been | 
more spirits drunk but for the introduction of — 
those alcoholised wines. j 

4764. You are not afraid of competition under ~ 


the 2s. 6d. duty, but you would be afraid of the 


competition of these strong wines with spirits, if 
the duty were reduced ?—Yes, certainly. 
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Mr. Jacob Bright. 
4765. I THINK that you are a partner in the 


_ house of Schwann, Modera, & Co., of Manches- 


ter ?—Yes., 

4766. Have you long had a business in Spain? 
—lI think our Manchester house has had business 
with Spain for about 40 years, and my father’s dif- 
ferent houses in other parts of England for about 


' 50 or 55 years. 


4767. In that case yours must be one of the 
oldest houses in the trade ?—Yes, with the ex- 
ception of Messrs. Novelli & Co., who were be- 
fore us, 

4768. Can you state briefly the history of the 


- cotton trade with Spain ?—Spain has at all times 


attempted to exclude our principal Manchester 
staple goods. Until the year 1852 scarcely any 
cotton staples, of any description, were legally ad- 
missible into Spain. From 1852 to 1869, only such 
cotton goods as contained 26 or more threads in 
the quarter of an inch (Spanish), which is conse- 
quently a very fine material, could be legally 
introduced. This meant, practically, the exclu- 
sion of such. domestic kinds as would enter 
largely into the consumption of the people. It 
was not until 1869 that it was allowed to import 


all descriptions of cotton goods, irrespective of 


fineness, at certain rates of duty, but at the same 
time the rates were fixed so high as to be practi- 
cally prohibitory of those cotton fabrics manu- 
factured in England, which compete with similar 
goods manufactured in Spain. In 1877 the 
Spanish Government reduced these overwhelm- 
ing duties by some 20 to 50 per cent., but on 
account of the Spanish wine growers considering 
themselves aggrieved by the present English rate 
of wine duties, which they think excluded from 
this ccuntry their cheaper wines, England was 
excluded from the benefit of those concessions, 
and placed at a disadvantage, as compared with 
the manufacturers of Germany, Austria, Belgium, 
and Switzerland. France at this time was 
treated like ourselves; but in the spring of the 
year following, that is 1878, owing to certain 
concessions made by the French Government, of 
which I have no special note, in respect to the 
duties on wines which they imported from Spain, 
they were released from these differential duties, 


Mr. Jacob Bright—continued. 


leaving England in its present very disadvan- 
tageous and isolated position. If you will allow 
me, I will present a written statement, arranged 
in a tabulated form, which includes 16 varieties 
of cotton goods, comprising the whole range of 
Manchester productions, and showing, first, the 
duty by the most favoured nation treatment; 
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secondly, the differential duty on goods from ~ 


England ; thirdly, the per-centage of duty on 
the value of goods from England; and, in the 
fourth column, the excess of duty on each kind 


‘as against England. I will read one or two of 


the illustrations, so as not to take up the time of 
the Committee in going through the whole list. 
I will give first a few examples showing the ap- 
plication of the present tariff to ordinary staple 
kinds of cotton goods. I do not think I need 
give the inches, and all the details. © Taking 
printed calico, a piece, weighing 4 lbs. 14 ozs., 
English value 9s. 3d., duty, if from England, 
about 70 per cent.; pure finished or bleached 
white calico, value 10s. 6d. per piece of 40 
yards, duty, if from England, equal to 75 per 
cent.; plain dyed shirting, weighing about 9 lbs. 
10 ozs., value about 10s. 10d., duty, if from 
England, equal to 95 per cent.; grey shirting, 
weighing 7 lbs. per piece of 383 yards, Jinglish 
value 6s. 6d., duty, if from England, equal to 
116 per cent.; grey domestic, weighing 8 lbs., 
value 6s. 6d., duty, if from England, equal to 
133 per cent.; grey T cloth, weighing 7 lbs., 
value 4s. 9d., duty, if from England, 160 per 
cent. This just shows how entirely prohibitory 
these duties are; that the Spaniards not only shut 
us out, but rather stamp upon us by putting on 
duties at which it is perfectly impossible to 
admit goods. 


Chairman. 


4769. Will you hand that table in?—I 
will. (Zhe same was handed in.) These 
six examples which I have given are selected 
from the scale of duties to show how it prac- 
tically applies to those chief articles of con- 
sumption which, under favourable tariff arrange- 
ments, would constitute our chief business with 
Spain in cotton goods, and which may ‘be best 
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Chairman—continued. 
described as Manchester staples. In fact, it 
shuts out entirely our Manchester staples. 
Mr. Jacob Bright. 


4770. You have spoken of the tariff of 
1869, at which time cotton goods. of all 


descriptions were permitted to enter; did. 


that lead, at the commencement, to im- 
portant business with Spain ?—It was. ex- 
pected that a large business would arise on the 
making of the tariff of 1869, but our hopes were 
soon disappointed, for it was found that the rates 
were made so high on the kinds: which would 
come into competition with home productions, and 
which are consumed by the majority of the people, 
that they were found to be almost prohibitory. 
It was proyed that the only possible business 
would be in fine and expensive kinds of goods, or 
in the‘ production of specialities and novelties 
(which remain in fashion only for a short time), 
and, consequently, which it is not worth the 
while of the Spanish manufacturer to incur the 


expense of producing; because of the difficulties. 


attending the manufacture of such goods. The 
improvements which latterly have taken place in 
Spanish. cotton manufactures are. constantly 
reducing this exceptional kind of business to 
smaller proportions. 
4771. What has been the effect of the differ- 
ential duties on your goods?—It has naturally 
had the effect of transferring much of the busi- 
ness which we formerly carried on in the fine 
and fancy goods just referred to, to those coun- 
tries which enjoy the favoured nation treatment. 
And here I would propose to read four examples 
showing the application of the present tariff to 
various kinds of cotton goods, comparing the 
duty on goods from other countries with that 
payable from England. Description of article, 
white cotton welt, English value 6d.'per yard, 
duty, if from other countries, 50 per cent. present 
duty; if from England, 75 per cent. Printed 
cotton (counting 17 threads square to the inch or 
more), English, value 9s. 3d. per piece, duty, if 
from other countries, 55 per cent.; duty, if from 
England, 70 per cent. Plain dyed shirting, duty, 
if from other countries, 70 per cent. ; duty, if from 
England, 95 per cent. Piece containing one 


dozen printed cotton handkerchiefs, English value’ 


3's. to 4s., duty, if from other countries, 25 per 
cent. ; duty if from England, 45 per cent. Of 
course a cotton handkerchief is an article which 
comes most generally into consumption, and there 
we find ourselves with a difference against us of 
20 per cent. 

4772. If these differential duties with regard 
to England were abolished, what-do you suppose 
the effect: would be; would you recover the 
trade which you formerly had?—-We should re- 
cover this in part, although the advantage which 
other countries have had ‘over us for some time 
past has naturally given them a considerable 
hold on Spanish commerce for the future. 

4773. Upon the basis.of the present most 
favoured. nation tariff, is it likely. that much 
business could be carried on between Manchester 


and Spain ?—It can only be in fine and fancy 
descriptions. The duties on all’ staples which 


enter into the consumption of the masses of the 
people are fixed so high as to be practically pro- 
hibitory. Considerable advance has been madé 


in the past few years in cotton manufactures in. 
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Spain, and there is much competition amongst — 
the Spanish manufacturers themselves, so that if 
the rates are continued, even approximately to 
those of the present tariff, our business must be 
of little value. 

4774, Have you any suggestion to make 
which might be of use as guiding our Govern- 
ment in the framing of another tariff with Spain? 
—Considering the present facilities in Spain for 
manufacturing cotton goods of domestic kinds, it 
is considered that the duty ought not to be 
higher than would be equivalent to 15 per cent, on 
the value (I may say that this: is only given as 
our opinion; that is to say, the opinion of my col- 
league and myself), suchas we have with France, 
if the intention be to carry on a business of any 
importance. This reducing to15 per cent. is a 
step (and this is a very remarkable thing) which 
the Spanish Government in framing the tariff of 
1869 actually contemplated and provided for by 
a scale purposing to reduce the rates gradually, so 
as to arrive at 15 per cent. in the year1881. In 
confirmation of this.we refer to the following 
decree, of which the translation is as follows: 
“ All ‘the other -extraordinary duties of 20 per 
cent. and upwards shall be reduced to 15. per 
cent. by reductions in three equal parts. The, 


i 


first to take place on 1st July 1875; the second. — 


to take place on Ist July 1878; and the third.to 
take place on Ist July 1881.” That is signed by 
Francisco Serrano, Regent, Laureano Figuerola, 
Minister of Finance. 

4775. Is it known why the decree now referred 
to has not been put. in force ?—Yes, its execu- 
tion has been annually postponed since 1875, 
when the reduction ought to have commenced to 
take effect, by Government decree accompanying 
the budget of the year 1875. 

4776, Have you any recommendation to make. 
as regards the method of assessment?—In our 
opinion the tariff ought to be remodelled. At. 
the present time goods embracing many varieties. 
as regards fineness, and consequently varying 
very much in value, are grouped so as to pay 
the same rate of duties per weight. 
a heavy cloth of small intrinsic. value to pay the 
same rate of duty by weight as a finer and much > 
more expensive material, necessarily placing an 
excessive burden on the cheap goods: We 


This causes. — 


recommend that the duties be divided into several. — 


categories, so as to make the duty upon each 
class bear as approximate a relation to. their 
values as is possible. 

4777. You have travelled a good deal in Spain, _ 
have you not ?—Perhaps every alternate year I 


have spent three months there, and I once spent 


a year in Malaga. 

4778. You speak.the language, of course ?— 
Yes, 1 speak the language. . 

4779. You have mixed with the people, and 
have. some influence. with the Government of 
Spain?—Yes; Ihave met them; and come into. 
contact with them. 

4780. Have you any reason to suppose that if 
a considerable change were made in the wine 
duties in this country, they would meet us by. 
making a change in their tariff?—I think it is 


the only hope we have... I do not know that they 


would doso.. . 
4781. You would expect, at least, that they. 


would do away with the . differential. duties ?— — 


They ought to do, in all justice., . 
j 4782. Have 
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| 4782. Have you any other’statement to make 
‘with regard to the ‘question « generally ?—Not 
‘specially. I should. be very ‘happy to answer 
‘any questions which the Committee may put. 

_ Chairman. 

4783. Iunderstood you to say that in your 
“opinion it was very important’ that) there should 
be a modification of the Spanish tariff without 
delay ?—I mean that if we were put upon the 
“most favoured treatment, as regards’ Manchester 
-and Lancashire'goods generally, it would beia 
boon, but certainly it:wouldnot-be a very great 
boon. Our position is not quite the same as that 
of the Bradford class. of goods,.as to which the 
differential duties:are very high, and very much 
in the interest of the nations under that clause ; 
but it would be a boon, although it;would not at 
wall affect the staple trade of Manchester, which 
is totally prohibited. 


4784. Did I understand you to say that there 


had been a transfer of the trade which: you had 
been doing in Manchester, to:other countries ?— 
‘Yes; of the trade existing formerly, which was 
in the fine and fancy articles; it did not in any 
way touch the staple trade of Manchester. 

4785. I suppose that that displacement, if it 
was to continue, would be likely to prove.a per- 
manent displacement ?—Yes, certainly. 

4786. Therefore: if a modification can :doiany 

good, itis) of importance’ that that modification 
should be made without delay ?—Certainly. 
4787. Did I understand you also to say that 
‘you would be satisfied with an equalisation of the 
duties to the same.amount, as is» now levied upon 
the same articles in France, namely, 15 per cent. ? 
—Yes. 

4788. You thought that that would. bea 
change which would be satisfactory ?—Yes. 
4789. And you stated that.that wasia change 
which had been contemplated by ‘the Goyern- 
ment of Spain some years.ago?— Yes. : 


Mr. Talbot. 


‘4790. Did I understand you to say that: what- 
ever change Spain might make, it) would: not 
really affect the staple trade of Manchester ?— 
Yes; because they are prohibited practically. 

4791. That-is to say, theoimport ‘duties: ex- 
acted in Spain: now are so high, that they actias 
a prohibition upon Manchester goods?—Yes, ex- 
actly, except as regards the goods that I pointed 
out just now, namely, goods: of 1a fancy: nature 
made of very fine :yarns, which: are ‘exposed: to 
change in fashion Of course a'manufacturer in 
Catalonia does not feel inclined to: embark money 
“in costly machinery to manufacture an article for 
-which the taste:may ‘die away ina year; but 
all the ordinary manufactured articles are shut 
“out, : 

4792. Nothing: but) free: trade im Spain-would 
relieve you, looking .to the staple manufac- 
tures of Manchester?—We hope that, with a 
‘15 percent. duty, we should.be able to intro- 
duce! a certain quantity of staples. 

4793. I .do not. understand» you; I thought 
you said that.a reduction to 15. per cent.would 
only affect the higher: class, the fancy. goods ?— 
No; wehope-that-with certain advantages:which 
we haye in Manchester, having coal-at. the doors, 
and having the first advantageof the new inven- 
tions which are produced, we should: be able to 
agin some of our staples, but it is only a 
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supposition ; and, without comparing pieces of 
Catalonian manufacture with pieces‘ of Manches- 
ter goods of the same class, it is difficult to say 
whether ‘that duty would allow Manchester 
staples to enter. 

4794.'Is there a large manufacture in Vata- 
lonia: ‘of the «same articles as “are made ‘in 
‘Manchester ?—Yes; there is the Espana Indus- 
trial, in Barcelona, which employs 4,000: work- 
people, for:'example. 

4795. So that, in ‘fact, Spain is “now ‘pro- 
ducing’ a very large amount of goods which they 


-used to import from Manchester?—They must 


have been :almost) primeval: times when they 
were received from ‘us. 

4796. But she is’ now manufacturing for her-~ 
self goods which at one time were received from 
Manchester, is she not?—Yes; but, even when 
they were introduced, a great amount of them 
used to find their way in by illicit means. Until 
1852, scarcely any cotton goods were admissible 
under:any conditions ; after that time they were 
admitted under such conditions that they were 
practically prohibited. The duties ran from 70 
per cent.'to 150 per cent.; that is about the 
amount of duty, roughly stated, upon the whole 
scale-when they were allowed to come in. It 


-was like being invited to a feast, and walking-up 


to the door and seeing the feast spread out, and 
being stopped’ by some question of etiquette at 
the door ; we saw the good things, but could not 
obtain them. 

4797. I do not quite understand the ‘grievance 
of which: you-are now complaining; is it a 
grievance of long standing, or ‘a grievance 
arising from a new prohibitory taviff ?— Articles 
ealled novelties, and fancy articles, have been, 
sinee 1869, introduced into Spain, and’ now that 
we are put in a worse position by not bemg 


vunder the must favoured nation treatment, 
those articles have been maaufactured by Ger- 


mans. and Austrians, and by the French, to'a 
great extent. 

4798. In fact, France has now an advantage 
over you, which prevents you from exporting 
your goods largely to Spain ?—Yes ; but ‘it 
never has been'a very large trade. 

4799. You are not seeking to replace some- 


‘thing which you originally had, but are seeking 


to have an advantage which you never had with 
Spain ?—We had a certain advantage, that is to 
say, some articles did enter Spain, and’ then, ‘of 
course, ‘we were upon an equality with all other 
Then the Spaniards put us in a worse 
position, so that we have had to part with a full 
share of the little that we did introduce into 


“Spain, to other nations. 


4800. What you desire in the future is abso- 
lute’ freedom, so that all your goods ‘could go 
into’Spain, as they can go anywhere else >—We 
should like that very much. 


~ Mr. Whitwell. 


4801. Do I understand you to say that the 
domestic manufacture in Spain has very much 
inereased since 1869?—Very much indeed; it is 
assuming very large proportions. 

4802. So that, in fact, the position of affairs 
now, from what it was in 1869, is different alto- 
gether ?—Decidedly ;:and it is for that very 
reason that:we think the Spanish: Government 
intended, when they lowered their tariffs a little, 
really to extinguish the duties to about 15 per 
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cent., which was about the per-centage at which 
they thought their own manufactures could meet 
ours. 

4803. Are you aware that, prior to 1865, 
when the first reduction took place, the Spanish 
Government sent a special mission over here to 
see if anything could be done to obtain a reduc- 
tion of the wine duties?—No, I was not aware 
of that. 

4804. And failing that, the matter was 
deferred ?—I was not aware of that. 

4805. May I ask whether you have based 
your differential calculations upon specific duties, 
or have you reduced them to ad valorem duties ? 
—The calculations were upon both heads. I 


wrote some of them ad valorem, and some of 


them showing specific differences. 

4806. Is that result clearly brought out in the 
Table handed in?—It is clearly brought out in 
the Table handed in. 

4807. Could you trade equally with Spain, 
upon the specific principle, as you could upon 
the ad valorem principle ?—Spain is not quite in 
the same position as.France ; if goods are under- 
valued, in the opinion of the French Custom 
House officials, she can take the goods over, 
with the addition of 5 per cent. of profit. Ido 
not think that would answer in Spain, or that 
the Spanish Government would be prepared to 
make such an organisation; or that it would be 
desirable. You can check the weight, and see 
that it is correct, and that prevents fraud to a 
great extent. 

4808. Is it your opinion that France has 
been injured equally with England by the last 
relative change of duties?—She would have 
been if she had not lowered her wine duties, and 
put herself upon the most favoured nation treat- 
ment in 1878. 

4809. Do you know to what she reduced 
them ?—No; but the duty paid is almost nc- 
minal, 


Chairman. 


4810. You were asked by Mr. Talbot 
whether you required absolute freedom with 
regard to the tariff arrangements with Spain; I 
did not understand you to use the term absolute 
freedom ?—-I did not; Mr. Talbot used that 
term. 

4811. In your commercial arrangements with 
Spain, you have two complaints to make: one, 
that the tariff is so high a one as to be practi- 
cally almost prohibitory; that is the general 
complaint, is it not ?—That is the general com- 
plaint. : 

4812. Irrespective of that, you have a specific 
complaint that, in regard to goods of English 
origin, you are subject to specific differential 
duties in excess of the general tariff ?-—Yes; to 
disabilities. 

4813. Consequently then, in the first place, 
you claim exemption from those differential 
duties which strike your govds as being of 
English origin ?—Yes. 

4814, In comparison with the same articles of 
other origin ?—Yes. 

4815. And further, you thought it desirable 
that the duties of the Spanish tariff should not 
be higher than 15 per cent., which was the rate 
the Spanish Government one time contem- 
plated ?--Yes. 
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4816. You have had a considerable business 
with Portugal as well as with Spain; does th 
business continue as it was, or has it declined ?— 
It is declining’ very considerably indeed with 
Portugal. 

4817. Is the business declining as much as 
that with Spain?—I think it is going the same 
road; the fact is that the manufactories and mills 
in Portugal are not so large as they are in Spain’ 
yet, but even now scarcely any yarn enters 
Portugal, they spin their own yarn. Finding 
they have an excess of yarn for their domestic 
uses they weave grey cloth with it largely ; andl 
quite lately, within the last two or three years, 
some five or six large print works have sprung 
up in the country, so that the print trade, which 
in Manchester is one of the largest trades, has. 
almost entirely disappeared with Portugal. I 
should think that at least half a million pieces of 
printed goods, annually, were sent from Man- 
chester to Portugal three years ago. Speaking 
roughly I should say it was about that quantity, 
knowing the extent of the houses engaged in the 
trade and from our own experience; and now 
the only articles which can be introduced beyond 
fancy articles and novelties, are bleached goods 
and grey goods; and with regard to bleached 
goods, as soon as any of those large print works 
like to put up bleaching works they can do so 
with some of the same appliances which they 
now make use of, and ‘then that trade will disap- 
pear too; it is very much in danger. 


Chairman.’ 


4818. The print works are in English hands, 
are they not?—That applies to only one out of 
six or eight different print works. I can give 
you some figures with regard to the trade with 
Portugal. Grey domestics, 26 inches in width, 
30 yards in length, weight per piece 6% lbs. ; 
price per piece, 5s.; duty, 1s. 7d.; cost with 
duty, 6s. 7d., 31 per cent. There are various 
and different weights of this same article. Grey 
domestics pay from about 27 to 33 per cent., 
according to the different weights and the dif- 
ferent proportion in which the duty strikes them. 


Mr. Jacob Bright. 


4819. Then those duties are lower than the 
Spanish duties ?—They are lower, I admit, to 
some extent, but I am sure the evil day is 
only delayed. I am perfectly certain that the 
grey goods will not stand the duty of 30 per 
cent., and then we shall have to consult the 
Portuguese Governnient again. Then there are 
T cloths, 334 inches in width and 24 yards long, 
weighing 7 lb. per piece; price per piece, 6s. 6d.; 
duty, 1s. 72d.; cost, with duty, 8s. 1fd.; per- 
centage 25. Then, bleached printers 30:1 
inches wide and 40 yards in length, weighing 
84]bs. per piece; price per piece, 10s.; duty, 
4s.2d.3; cost, with duty, 14s, 2d.; per-centage 
41, The same article of bleached shirting goes 
up to 50 per cent. Cotton prints, 29 to 30 inches 
in width and 26 yards long, weight per piece, 
4ilbs.; price per piece, 8s.; duty, 4s. 65d. ; 
cost, with duty, 12s. 63 d.; per-centage of duty, 
56; and they are also struck with duty up to 60 
per cent. That is the last article in my table. 
Since the establishment of these print works 
these articles have almost entirely died out, not 
entirely, for there were a few thousand pieces 

i last 


Mr. Jacob Bright—continued. 


last year, but the trade has died out compara- 
‘tively speaking. (The Table wus handed in.) 
Mr. Phipps. 

4820. Would it satisfy the Manchester trade 
if England were placed under the most favoured 
‘nation clause with Spain ?—They said in the 
time of the free trade in corn agitation that half 
a loaf was better than no bread, but this is a ques- 
tion of having half a biscuit or no biscuit. I 
would prefer half a biscuit to no biscuit. It 
would bea boon, no doubt, because the imposition 
of this differential tariff has destroyed a great 
part of the trade that used to take place. 

4821. But the propositions you have made are 
that the tariff levied upon English goods should 
be less than that levied on other countries’ 

goods ?—It,is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished for, that all the duties should be lowered 
to 15 per cent.; whether it will take place or 
not, I do not know. 


Chairman. 


4822. You do not make that as a distinct pro- 
posal ?—It is only a suggestion to the Govern- 
ment, if they should think well of it. 


Mr. Phipps. 


4823. If the duty were 15 per cent., that 
would then place England in a better position 
than other countries are in at present ?—Yes; 
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Mr. Phipps—continued. 


but as they are upon the most favoured nation 
treatment, of course all other countries would be 
brought down to our level. We just suggest 
what would give us a chance of doing a fair 
trade. 

4824, The reduction of duty to 15 per cent. 
would necessitate, of course, a reduction of the 
Spanish tariff with all other countries ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

4825. Do you attribute the decline of the 
Portuguese trade to the English tariff affecting 
Portugal in the same way as it does Spain ?—I 
cannot say that. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


4826. Have you ever heard in Spain what the 
manufacturers consider should be the protecting 
duty per cent. to preserve the domestic manu- 
facture ?—It is very difficult to speak with a 
Catalonian manufacturer upon the subject at all. 
Ido not know any protectionist so rabid, if I 
may use the expression without any offensive 
sense, as the Catalonian manufacturer. It is 
quite impossible to speak on the subject with 
him. I may say that the feeling in Spain was 
one of the greatest satisfaction when England 
was put in the present disadvantageous posi- 
tion. It was quite a popular act that the power 
of the Government should be used to put Eng- 
land in that position. 


My. Pirie Imuorr, called in; and Examined. 


a 


Mr. Jacob Bright. 


4827. You are connected with the house of 
Novelli and Co., I believe ?—I am. 

| 4828, That is a very old house, is it not ?— 
Yes; | think Messrs. Novelli and Co. is the 
oldest house in the Spanish cotton business. 

4829. Have you been long connected with the 
firm ?—Yes, for 12 years. 

» 4830. And you have travelled in Spain ?— 
Yes, from the very beginning. I have always 
been attending to the Spanish business. 

4831. And in Portugal also ?— Yes, but not to 
the same extent. 

4832. You speak Spanish, of course ?—Yes, I 
speak Spanish. I resided two years at Bar- 
celona. 

4833. Would you mention some of the chief 
articles which are affected by the differential 
duties?—Yes. For instance, as Mr. Schwann 
mentioned, welts and quilts, and printed cotton 
handkerchiefs especially, and printed furniture, 
and, to a great extent now, carpets also, such as 
tapestry carpets, and so on. 

_ 4834, Has there been any trade with Spain in 
carpets ?—There has been a very considerable 
trade. As far as I know nearly all the carpets 
which Spain uses (because the Barcelona pro- 
duction is a very small one) have come from 
England. It was only yesterday that I heard 
for the first time that the German manufac- 
turers are beginning to compete in carpets, a 
thing we had never before heard of; and their 
competition is only possible owing to the differ- 
ence of duty, which is 50 per cent.; while we 

_ pay 175 the Germans only pay 125 pesetas. 


Chairman. 


4835. Is it 175 ad valorem duty ?—No, 175 
0.82. 


Chairman-—continued. 


pesetas as the 100 kilos; if it were not for the 
duty they would have no chance at all to com- 
pete. 


Mr. Jacob Bright. 


4836. How long has the excessive duty ex- 
isted upon carpets?—Since August 1877 ; it is 
not imposed this season, for the first time. It 
must not have been known to them at the begin- 
ning, otherwise I could not understand how 
they should wait two years before they started 
competing. 

4837. With that excessive duty would you 
expect that Spain would manufacture ali her 
carpets ?—No, only that we should lose our busi- 
ness in carpets, and it would go to France and 
Germany; Germany especially, because France 
is not very much up in carpets. 

4838. Is there any other very important 
differential duty which you would like to mention 
to the Committee ?—There are many more, but 
there is not so striking a difference. 

4839. Has your firm lost much business with 
Spain owing to those duties ?—We have lost very 
considerably owing to this differential duty. The 
Spaniard has a great objection to pay more duty 
than he can help, because the duty he has to pay 
cash down, whilst the English goods he can get 
on credit, so it makes all the difference to him 
where he buys; he may go to Germany if he has 
to pay less duty, even if the article costs him as 
much as it would cost coming from England; so 
that the loss of business to us has been very con- 
siderable, within the last 18 months especially ; 
it required some time for foreign competition to 
come in and prepare the taste of the country. 

4846. Can you say anything with regard to 
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Mr. Jacob Bright—continued. 

the feeling of Spain upon this subject?—I have 
reason to know about the feeling there, because 
I tried very hard, when in Spain in 1877, to get 
one of the leading papers to take the English 
side of the wine question, in pointing out that 
England treated all-nations alike, and that they 
could not complain of any difference being made 
against. Spain specially ; however, I could not 
find anybody to sympathise with me at all; they 
were all against Hngland, and it seemed to be a 
very popular measure; they thought it was the 
only means of bringing England round to a 
reduction of the duty. . 

4841. Then did it appear to you to be quite 
clear that this was a retaliatory measure ?—It 
did. 

4842. They did that because they thought 
we were unjust to them in regard to the wine 
duties ?—It was impossible that the Government 
should think it was unjust, because they knew 
better than that. 

4843. But the people ?—The people thought 
it a very popular measure, and supported it out 
and out, . 

4344. Then you suppose that we shall be 
treated in this exceptional way so long as we 
keep the wine duties as they are ?—Certainly ; 
I feel convinced of that. - . 

4845, And that, if we were to alter our wine 


- duties, you consider that we should receive at 


least the same treatment as other countries ?— 
Yes, from what I have heard. I think they 
cannot. do otherwise, because they promised 
that. ss awe 

4846. Do you think that the wine duties are 


_ of such importance to Spain that the Govern- 


ment would be likely to make the difference ?— 
The Government seemed to imagine that it 
would be a great boon to Spain. 

4847, And that, therefore, they might give us 
some chance of their removing the differential 
duties, if our wine duties are lowered ?—I think 
it would be very questionable whether the 
Government would dare to go any farther than 


to put us under the most favoured nation treat- 


ment, because the Catalonian manufacturers are 
such a.very powerful body that the Government 
would meet with very great opposition indeed if 
they went farther than that. 

4848. What is the population of the manufac- 
turing district?—I could not get full informa- 
tion about it, but in Catalonia alone T was told 
the population was about 100,000. 

4849. Are those principally the working 
classes ?—Those engaged in the manufacture of 
‘cotton and woollen textiles. 

4850. Do you mean the workmen themselves, 
or themselves and their families ?—The workmen 
alone; but it is difficult to obtain accurate infor- 
mation about that. I tried to get more accurate 
information, but I found it quite impossible. 

4851. Is there anything else you would like 
to say to the Committee?—No; I can’ only 
fully endorse what Mr. Schwann stated’; the 
calculations which he handed in we jointly pre- 
pared, consequently I think they are quite 
correct. i ; 

4852. 1 suppose it is quite true that Manches- 
‘ter has never had the mercantile connection with 
Spain that Bradford has had ?—Yes. 

4853. Yorkshire has a larger connection with 
Spain than Lancashise?—Yes; Yorkshire has 
everything to lose, because Spain does not pro- 
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Mr. Jucob Bright—continued. 
duce the stuff which Yorkshire does, whils 
regards Manchester, we have to deal wit 
powerful manufacturing interest in Catalo 
which is such a powerful body as almost to h 
the upper hand in Government circles in Spe 
Almost all the Bradford stuffs have been 1 
placed by German and French stuffs, whilst in 
our line the trade never existed to any great ex- 
tent ; it could not be carried on; the duties wer e. 
so overwhelming, that the trade could not com= 


pete with home manufacture. : 


Chairman. 


4854, You say you tried to get an influential © 
newspaper to take up the English wine duty view, 
was that a Catalonian newspaper ?—No, it was a — 
Madrid newspaper. 4 

4855. In Catalonia there is not a large wine=— 
growing interest, I believe ?— Only the cheapest” 
wines are grown there. ro 

4856. But there is a wine-growing interest 
there ?— Yes, tiere is. i 

4857. Have you at all satisfied yourself that” 
there is a wine-growing interest there which © 
seeks for a reduction of the duties here ?—The © 
wine-erowirg interest is entirely separate from | 
the manufacturing interests in Catalonia. , 

4858. It has separate interests >—Quite so. 

4859. I suppose that imterest would be in 
favour of a reduction of the wine duties here ?— — 
Yes. 4 
4860. But you do not. think it is sufficiently — 
powerful to keep a check upon the manufacturing ~ 
interest ?—No. 

4861. Do you know anything about the export 
trade with France ?—No, I do not; but I know - 
it is very considerable. 


: ) 
| 
| 
| 


) 


4862. The immediate practical grievance you” 
complain of is the differential duty !—It is. 


4863. Although the tariff of Spain is a tariff 
which has always been unfavourable to the 
development of your Manchester trade, you say 
you haye suffered specially in consequence of the | 
differential duties which have been imposed during ~ 
the last two years ?—Yes. 

4864. Did I understand you to say that the | 
loss has grown within the last 18 months ?—-Yes, - 
very considerably. 

4865. Do you see any reason for apprehending | 
that you would be practically driven out of your 
trade with Spain ?—Not quite, but nearly so, 

4866. Therefore if any good is to be done I 
suppose it is important that the good should be 
done soon ?—Yes, quite so; if the differential 
duty, for instance, upon carpets were to continue ~ 
for two more seasons, of course German manu-_ 
facturers would lay themselves out for the Spa- 
nish market, whereas they must be m a very un- 
prepared condition yet. ae 


Mr. Phipps. 

4867. Your own idea, judging from your 
evidence, is that all that the English could ask, 
with the probability of getting it, in the event of 
their altering the wine tariff so as to admit the 
Spanish and Portuguese wines under more 
favourable conditions than at present, is that the 
English should be placed under the favoured 
nation clause ?—Yes, I think so. =~ | 

4868. The only manufacturing interest there 
is (excepting that of the wine manufacturers) is 
so strong, that the Government would not be 


able 
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Mr. Phipps—continued. 

able to go farther, if they. felt inclined ?—Cer- 
Peer er 3 

4869. And you say, that the differential duties, 
‘as between Mngland and Germany, would be the 
only cause that would enable the German manu- 
‘facturers to compete with English manufac- 
turers of carpets ?—Yes. 


i 
| 


4870. If the differential duties remain as they 
‘are, you think the German will eventually beat 
‘the English in the production of carpets ?—l 


think so. 
Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna. 
| 


| 4871. Can you carry the subject to, this 
‘extent : would it pay for an English manufac- 
‘turer of carpets to transfer his manufactory from 
‘England to Germany, for the purpose of getting 
the advantage of the trade, which he formerly 
‘earried on from England with Spain, in the 
‘supply of carpets?—If it were for the Spanish 
‘market alone, I think it would not be suflicient ; 
the consumption would not be sufficient tu justify 
a manufacturer of such an article, which requires 
very extended works, and a very large capital to 
be invested in going to the expense and the 
‘risk of settling there specially for the Spanish 
market. . 

_ 4872. But it is only a question of degree ; if 
he could get a larger consumption of his goods 
in Spain, than you have reason to suppose it 
would pay, have you not ?—I think not, because 

the Spanish market by itself would not be 

‘sufficient to keep a man going. 


Mr. Talbvst. 


4873. You say you are acquainted with Spain, 

having resided there?—Yes; I resided there for 
‘two years. 

4874. Can you give the Committee any idea 
of the cause of this very hostile feeling, which 
has created this retaliatory action ?—-From what 
I hear Spain has been trying repeatedly to re- 
‘duce the wine duty year after year and never 
succeeded, until ‘at last they lost patience, and 
took this measure, which they thought was the 
only one likely to enable them to obtain the ob- 
ject they had in view. 

4875. When you say they have been trying to 
induce England to reduce the wine duties, the 
wine duties have been very much reduced, have 
they not, from what they originally were ?—I 
have no knowledge of the subject; I only know 
what the duties are at present. 

4876. You do not know the history of the 
wine trade with Spain?—-No. ~~ 


4877. Your impression is that there isa sore 


feeling in Spain because these efforts on the part 
of the Spanish Government have failed with re- 

_ gard to England ?—Yes. 

_ 4878. Now supposing that the efforts were to 
be successful, and the duties on all wines were re- 
duced to 1s., which is what has been proposed to 
this Committee, do you think that would cause a 
large exportation of Spanish wines to this coun- 
try ?—My opinion is that it would not have the 
effect of establishing a large business m these 
cheap Spanish wines. 

4879. Then if so, there is no very great induce- 
ment to this country to forego the revenue we 
at present derive ?—That is exactly what I think. 

Ido not think the Spanish people would gain 

_ very much by a reduction in the duty. 

9.82. 


Mr. Talbot—continued. 
4880. Therefore, im fact, the advantage they 
are looking for is an illusory advantage !—I 
think so, unless the English taste should change, 
which I do not think likely for some time. 
4881. With regard to the exportation of Man- 
chester goods to Spain, do you think that if there 


were a rearrangement of the tariff on both sides, 


there is any reasonable probability that a large 
amount of trade would be done with Spain ?— 
I think we should recover a part of the business 
lost through the differential duties. 

4882. But with regard to that, is not there a 
considerable home production in Spain of these 
articles in which the export trade has dimi- 
nished?—Yes; and yet I think a reduction has 
taken place since these duties were established; 
our duties were left as they were, while for other 
nations they have reduced their duties; and how- 
ever small the advantage from the favoured na- 
tion clause might be, it would be enough to 
enable us to extend the Spanish business; not to 
a very considerable extent, | think, but to some 
extent. 

4883. But you stated just now that there is a 
large home production in Spain ?—Yes. 

4884, Is not that a production which is likely 
to increase ?—Yes, I think they will try to in- 
crease it; but yet I do not think there is any 
scope for increasing it largely, because they now 
produce quite as much as they can dispose of mm 
their own country and colonies. 

4885. But their population is increasing, is it 
not ?— Yes, it is now 16,000,000. 

4886. If the country becomes more settled, 
the Government more stable, and the population 
increasing, is it not probable that the production 
will increase?—No doubt it will, but Spain at 
all times depends upon the crops; if the crop fails 
then there is a less consumption of the articles; 
and if the crop is good, then they'can dispose 
more easily of their production. 

4887. Do they send much to the colonies ?— 
Yes, to the Philippines and to the West Indies; 
and they also try to send to South America, to 
such places as Monte Video and Buenos Ayres. 


4888. You spoke just now of the large manu- 
facturing population in Catalonia; do you know 
anything of the condition of the population with 
regard to wages; do you know at all what 
amount of wages the population receives?—I 
have no idea. 

4889. Do you think that they are a prosperous 
people ?—I think they are prosperous; and of 
late years, owing to the facilities given by the 
Government, they get a fair amount of instruc- 
tion; they are a very orderly and clean people, 
and the really large establishments are kept in 
first-rate condition. 

4890. You spoke of the exportation of carpets 
to Spain; are carpets an article of much use in 
Spain ?— Yes. 

4891. Notwithstanding the difference of 
climate ?—Yes, all the richer people have car- 
pets in winter and they take them up in summer. 
You will never find any well-to-do family without 
their carpet. 

4892, Is that an article the use of which has 
grown of late in Spain ?—I think so. 

4893. In southern nations generally, one does 
not find carpets very much in vogue ?/—In the 
winter they put them down and they take them 
up in the summer. 

GG2 4894, That 
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Mr. Talbot—continued. . 


4894. That custom does not extend beyond the 


better classes, does it?—Among the middle 
classes and the reasonably well-to-do classes; if 
they cannot afford a tapestry carpet, they will 
take a felt which they will lay down in the win- 
ter ; and the poorest classes have a material made 
of grass or something looking like straw which 
covers the floor. \ 


Mr. Phipps. 


4895. Esparto grass, I suppose ?—Yes, Esparto 
grass or something similar. 


Mr. Talbot. 


4896. Have you a Manchester business ?—The 
carpets are made in Halifax; it is not a Man- 
chester business proper, but the business passes 
through Manchester. 


Mr, Phipps. 


4897 What did you mean by saying “if the 
crop were good;’’ a crop of what ?—The crop in 
different parts of Spain; in the middle, say, the 
crop of wheat; and in the south, the olive. 


Chairman. 


4898. You said that you thought there would 
be no greatly increased exportation of Spanish 
wine, and you said that you based your opinion 
upon the fact that these Spanish wines wou!d not 
come into consumption unless the Hnglish taste 
changed; what do you mean by ‘that, do not 
the Spanish wines already come into consider- 
able consumption in England ?—Only the sher- 
ries. 

4899. Then you think the other wines from 
Spain do not come into considerable consumption 
which partake of the sherry character ?— But the 
wines which I was speaking of which would not 
largely come into consumption were the low glass 
of clarets. 

4900. Do you form the opinion from your 
travels in Spain that there are not considerable 
wine-producing districts which are of the same 
character as sherry wines?—Yes, there are such 
districts. 

4901. Why should they not come into in- 
creased consumption here ?~-Because they are 
not adapted to the English taste. 

4902. Therefore they are not sherry wines ?— 
Yes, they are similar to the sherry, but they are 
not so heavy, not so substantial, and not so oily; 
and consequently I do not think the English 
public would like them. 

4903. Have you paid special attention to 
wines?—I have not paid special attention to 
them. ; 

4904. Because we have had evidence from 
persons conversant with the wine trade that there 
are a good many wines which would come into 
this country upon a reduced duty ?—I would not 
like to lay any great weight upon my opinion on 
wines. 
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' their home manufactures as to secure the home 


| Mr. Mulholland. - ‘ 
4905. There is a great production in Barcelona 
of manufactured goods, is there not ?>—Yes, there ~ 
has been for some time. - a 
4906. Do you think that the rate of duty 


a 


which they have under the most favoured nation 
clause is such as to afford such protection to 


market to them ?—Yes; in fact, it is much too 
high; if you were to reduce it to 15 per che 


upon grey goods and grey shirtings, and bleached 
goods, they would be perfectly safe for the great 
consumption of the people. 

4907. So that if we by treaty were able to” 
secure the most favoured nation clause, we need — 
not anticipate any great increase in our exporta~— 
tion of goods ?—Not of our staple goods. 

4908. You would not hope for it in goods suit~ 
able to the masses ?—No, only for fancy goods, 
and goods for the better classes. 4 

4909. Have you at all estimated how much the — 
trade has fallen off during the last 18 months ?— 
I should say from 40 to 50 per cent. 

Mr. C. Denison. 


4910. To what special cause do you attribute | 
the sudden fall of 40 or 50 per cent. which you . 
have just spoken of ?—I attribute it to the 
differential duties ;s since the difference has 
been very considerable against England they 
have been able to introduce articles which they 
could not do formerly, and Germany used for-— 
merly to do only a kind of printing which we 
could not imitate, that is to say, fine colours, and 
many colours, and so on, which was not the 
speciality of the English, and they were confined 
to that. Now, owing to the differential duty 
they have taken to the more simple class of print- 
ing, and taken that from us. 


Mr. Jacob Bright. 


491]. You expressed some doubt as to the in- 
crease of the consumption of Spanish wines in 
this country, in case there was a reduction of 
duty ?—Yes. - 

4912, In your commercial experience, did you 
ever know of an important reduction of duty in 
any article which did not lead to a very consider- 
able increase in the consumption of the article ? 
-—No, certainly not; I always found the article 
increased in consumption; that is the natural 
effect of a reduction. 

4913. In that case, if it should happen that 
there should be a considerable reduction of duty 
on Spanish wines without much increased con- 
sumption, it would be a very exceptional cir- 
cumstance in your experience ?—I think wine is 
an article so much subject to special tastes that 
people must be trained to it. i 

4914; Still we have had a reduction of duties 
upon wines both French and Spanish, followed 
by a greatly increased consumption, therefore 
there does not seem to be anything very special 
with regard to wines?—I do not mean to say 
that Iam quite correct in my opinion, but that 
is what had occurred to me. 
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*Mons. PAUL TEISSONNIERE, called in; 


! Chairman. 


4915. WILL you'just state in what capacity you 
appear?—I um Vice President of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Paris; Honorary President of 
the Syndical Association of Wine and Spirit 
Growers in Paris, having been formerly Presi- 
dent; one of the Committee of the Society of 
Agriculture of France, and a wine grower in the 
department of the Herault, occupying about 
380 acres of vineyard. 

4916. Have you any practical experience as a 
wine grower in any other part of France ?—I 
have not absolutely worked vineyards elsewhere 
than in the Herault. I have a little experience 
im Spain and Austria, but not as a practical 
vine grower. é 

4917. For how many years have you culti- 
‘vated vines in Herault ?—So to speak, all my 
life ; from the age of 16, I have been partly a 
grower and engaged in the wine trade, but 
during the last 16 years I have been specially a 
wine grower. 

4918. Have you had any experience of the 
exportation of wines from France ?—Yes, I have 
hada little with England. 

4919. But not with other countries ?—No. 

4920. Your practical experiénce is, I suppose, 
limited to the wine of Herault?—My export 
business with England has been as a general 
wine merchant and not specially as a Herault 
wine grower. 

4921. Did the treaty of 1860 with England 
have any effect upon the wine trade in France in 
your experience, and,, if so, will you just state 
what your experience is in regard to the action of 
that treaty ?—The Treaty of 1860 has developed 
the commerce of France with England, but in a 
proportion far below the expectation which had 
been formed by the French wine growers. 

4922. Do you mean the expectations of French 
vine growers generally, or in any particular part 
of France ?—Of the vine growers generally. 

4923. Would you say that the exportation of 
wine from France has been limited to certain 
vine-growing districts, and if so, to what ?— It is 
difficult to describe the exportations specially, 
because the greater part of the wines exported 
are the result of blending wines of different 
qualities for the English market; consequently, 
it is impossible to say what effect it has had upon 
particular qualities. They have all come, but 
they have come as blended wines. 

4924. The red wine imported from France, and 
drunk as claret here, is not wine which comes 
exclusively from the Gironde ?—It is difficult to 
say whether thatis so or not. In some cases there 
is very little from the Gironde. In some cases 
the proportion is considerable. The wine trade 
from Bordeaux dealing with England buys very 
largely indeed in my department of the Herault, 
and exports that wine to England. 

4925. I understand your belief to be, that the 

“wines which are drunk here as clarets, and which 
are supposed to be Bordeaux wines, are by no 
means exclusively wines grown in the Gironde ?— 
Certainly not. ; 

4926. In what other departments are the 
Wines principally grown which are used in 
making up the clarets of Bordeaux ? —That de- 
pends upon the year and the crop; it depends 
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on the seasons. In some seasons the wines from 
some districts are more suitable than wines from 
other districts, but, generally speaking, the wines 
used for blending and making the wines which 
we call clarets are mostly from the south of 
France, namely, the departments of Tarn and 
Garonne, and Lot and Garonne. 

4927. Then, in point of fact, we drink a large 
quaxtity of the wines which come from the south 
of France, but we do not drink them under their 
own denominations, but under the general denom- 
ination of clarets?—-It is exactly the same thing 
in France ; it is what we call the general name 
of the wine. 

4928. Do you consider that there are con- 
siderable quantities of good wines in France, 
which would be capable of importation to this 
country, but which for special reasons do not 
come in except when blended with other wines ? 
—Undoubtedly. 

4929. Why do those wines not come; what 
causes their exclusion? —They do not come be- 
cause of the price ; the lowest price here is too 
dear for the consumer. The consumer does not 
pay a sufficient price to enable the trade to send 
such a wine over here. 

4930. Is that high retail price at all due tothe 
action of the duty which is levied ?—To a certain 
extent; and much of the wine would be found 
too sharp. 

4931. Do you consider that the action of the 
duties enters to any considerable degree into the 
question of the price which you consider to con- 
tribute to the exclusion of those wines ?— 
Enormously, because the lowest duty to-day in 
England represents more than 100 per cent. upon 
the normal value of the wine upon the spot. 

A932. I suppose there is a great range in the 
primary cost of winesin France ?—An enormous 
range. 

4933. Will you state the two extreme prices? 
—The lowest price this year is 25 francs the 
hectolitre. 

4934. Is this an exceptional year?—It is an 
exceptionally dear year, this year. 

4935. What would be the lowest price of an 
average year ?—Before the phylloxera reduced 
our productions in the south, we sold large quan- 
tities of wine, worth 25 francs this year, at from 
10 to 12 and 15 francs. The new wines now 
sell at 25 francs, whereas the new wines formerly 
sold at from 10 to 12 and 15 francs. 

4936. Has this wine, which is ordinarily taken 
by the lower classes, ever been bottled, or is it 
always taken from the wood?—There are two 
kinds of consumption; there is the consumption 
of the small proprietor, who has his cellar, 
and those who buy at the counter. Those who 
have a household.of their own buy it in bulk 
and bottle it themselves; but the workman, who 
has not -such conveniencies, buys it by the 
basket of about a dozen bottles. In Paris, which 
I mention as more nearly resembling the English 
position, the octroi representing the import duty 
here, the workman pays 60 centimes a litre, 
that is to say 6d. for a pint and three-quarters 
over the counter or delivered at his door. The 
total consumption is 4,000,000 of hectolitres yearly 
in Paris. 
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4937. Is that wine ever bottled and kept in 
bottle for any time ?—They put it in bottles the 
moment it. is purchased, and cork it up, and that 
is all. Itis not kept as bottled wine. 

4938. I should like to ask you a few questions 
upon the subject of the wine duties; are you in 
favour of an alcoholic scale as the scale upon 
which wines should be subject to duties ?—I 
would simplify the duty as muchas possible, and 
up to a certain point, as long as the liquor is 
wine, and cannot be considered. as spirit, I would 
have a single duty. 

4939. But my question is, whether you would 
be in favour of subjecting the wines to duties 
upon the principle of an alcoholic scale ?—No; 
instead of having an alcoholic scale I think it 
would be better to fix an alcoholic limit beyond 
which the wine should not be considered wine, 
but spirit; up to that limit, there should be a 
simple and single duty. 

4940. Would you mind stating shortly your 
principal objections to the alcoholic principle ; 
not as a limit, but as a scale ?—I think it would 
be very difficult to adopt an alcoholic scale; my 
objection is the impossibility of testing exactly 
what the alcoholic degree is, and the trouble it 
would cause in ascertaining the precise alcoholic 
standard ; that is the first pot. But the second 
is no less important, because alcohol is not an 
element in the value of the wine. The most 
common wine is often the most fortified. 

4941. -You have therefore two objections; you 
stated that there was a great difficulty in taking 
the alcoholic tests?—I am decided upon that 
point. 

4942. Then your other objection is, that you 
think the wine would be subjected unfairly to 
duty, because the wine of the lesser value might 
be subjected to the higher duty ?—It might 
bring us under a high scale of duty when the 
wine was of a common character. 

4943. Would you be in favour of an ad valorem 
duty; that the wine of the higher price should 
be subject to the higher duty, and the wine of an 
inferior price be subject to the lesser duty ?— 
No; I think that would involve a still more 
inextricable difficulty ; there is no connosieur so 
able that he could distinguish all. the scales 
between a 50-franc wine and a 500-frane wine. 
It would be impossible to get a standard of judg- 
ment; upon that point would you allow me to 
give you some practical results; the thing has 
been tried practically, and I can give you some 
illustrations of it. 

4944. Where has it been tried?—At Paris, 
for the octroi duty upon the entry into Paris, 
about the time of the Revolution; but the appli- 
cation of that principal only lasted six months, 
namely, in 1791; a large quantity of wine came 


in during those six months upon which the 


people who had to form an opinion upon its value 


put so high a price that the owners declined to 


clear it, and when the experiment was abandoned 
this large quantity of wine was sold on account 
of the authorities, in consequence of its having 
been left behind; there was avery heavy and 
great loss incurred by the town of Paris in conse- 
quence of it. . rena 

_4945. I suppose you have come here to give 
evidence, with a desire to facilitate the importa- 


tion of wines from France; that is to say, of | 
wines which are not at present imported ?—De- 
_ eidedly. 
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information in regard to the character and the 


ported with greater facility /—But that class of 
wine would come from all parts of France, 
notabiy from the southern parts. 

4947, Have you formed your opinion prin- 


Ne 
ar 
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4946. Could you give the Committee any | — 


, 
class, and the quantities of the wines which are — 
not imported now, which you think might be im- _ 


cipally in regard to the fact that there is wine a. 


grown there, or principally upon your idea as to 
the taste of the country ?—That which I have. 
noticed about the, English taste is that the wine 
they drink must have a character while it must 
not have a flavour too pronounced, and must 
have an alcoholic strength-reasonably manifest, 


and not so strong as that necessarily in port and 


sherry, but so that in drinking it it shall give 
a zest to the food which is eaten. In comparing 
the port wine which I have tasted for ordinary 
drinking with the ordinary French wines which 
are sold here, the French wines would take their 
place at the dinner table, and not as wines drunk 
separately or afterwards. 
4948, I believe you have made a comparison 
between the inferior French wines and the in- 
ferior port wines ?—I have. ; . 
4949. When you say the inferior French 
wines, have you specially in your mind the wines 
of the south of France ’/—From the south; the 


Bouches du Rhéne and Var, from the Pyrenées, — 


Orientales, and Languedoc. 


4950. What is the average alcoholic strength 


of those wines ?—It is about from 24 degrees 
to 26 degrees, Sykes. 

4951. Is that a strength which is entirely due 
to the natural fermentation, without any addition 
of alcohol; that is to say, are those wines not at 
all aleoholised ?—For the greater part they are 
the natural strength of the wines; there are 
certain wines which would not keep without re- 
ceiving an addition of alcohol. The greater 
part of them have a natural alcoholic strength of 
from 22 degrees to 26 degrees. 

4952, Does it happen in most years that you 


have to add alcohol for the purpose of preserva- 


tion to a certain quantity of the wines of this 
district?—Certain wines require alcohol. Those 
wines which have the most saccharine matter 
require the most alcohol in the best years. . 

4953. What I understand is, that alcohol is 
added to arrest fermentation; is that so?—No, it 
is added to facilitate the conversion of the sac- 
charine into alcohol. I must here explain that 
the greater part of these wines which are 
gathered principally in the south of France have 
a quantity of saccharine. For the last 15 or 16 
years the vintage has taken place a month sooner 


than it used to do, and the consequence is, that: 


you have a fruit from which (it not being quite 
ripe) you get a wine which retains the taste of 
the grape more than it used to do. " 

4954. Therefore, if I understand it rightly, the 
must is not now so fully matured a must as it 
used to be 15 years ago?—It isnot so ripe or so 
developed as it used to be. 


4955. Could you tell us at all what send of: 


spirit is added, upon the average, to wine?—From 


2 to 3 per cent. 

4956. What is that spirit >—'There is no other 
alcohol used than the spirit of wine, or that from 
the distillation of the skins of the grapes. 

4957. Is it 2 or 3 per cent. liquid ?—It is 2 
to 3 per cent. in quantity of spirit, weighing 86 


per 
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| per cent.of Gay Lussac; that means 149-6, Sykes; 
_ 49 over proof. 
) 


Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna. 
4958. Do you put two hectolitres of spirit at 


| that strength to 100 hectolitres of liquid wine? 


| 


Yes, from two to three hectolitres of spirit. 


Chairman. 


4959. There is never any beetroot spirit added, 
is there ?— At present it is not possible; they do 
not use beetroot spirit, because there is too heavy 
a duty upon it. ) 
- 4960. They did use it before the present 
duties, did they not ?—They did use it before the 
duties were so high, but it can only be used now 

fraudulently. : 
4961. Since when have those duties been 
imposed ?—Since 1872; from that to 1874. The 


_ duties were increased in 1872, and still further 


increased in 1874. F 
4962. Up to that time beetroot spirit was used 
in the manufactory, was it not?—The reason 


they do not use beetroot spirit is that there is 


a duty upon it, the excise of which is paid at the 
manufacture, whereas the wine growers have the 
privilege of producing a certain quantity of spirit 
from wine which the excise does not touch. 
4963. Is there any limit to that ?—There is no 
limit. 
4964. Is there not this limitation, that the 


spirit must not leave the premises of the wine 


_ grower, and that it must be made from his own 


_ wine ?—It cannot leave the’ premises of the 


grower; as soon as it is outside the premises it 1s 


- subject to a duty. 


_ 4965. Then how does the wine grower, who is 
‘not a distiller, get the spirit without paying duty? 
_—Fraudulently ; he “tips,” so to speak, in some 

underhana way, his neighbour to bring him the 

spirit which he wants to put into his wine ; it is 
necessary to employ alcuhol; but he does not pay 
the full duty exactly, because he has to pay to 
the smuggler in fact a certain price, which is 
more than the value of the alcohol, but very 
much less than the value of the duty. 

4966. Is the Committee to understand that this 

is the way in which the alcohol is obtained, in a 

large degree, for the alcoholisation for those wines 

in the south of France ?—There is no other way 
of getting it. There are, of course, a great many 
wine growers who can add the alcohol themselves 


because they distil their own wines; all the large 


proprietors would do that. 

4967. Could you say what is the production of 
wine in the department you are speaking of, 
namely, the Herault, because I take your evi- 
dence, as at present, confined to the wines of the 

department of Herault ’?—-The production was 
15,000,000 of hectolitres until the phylloxera hurt 
us, and now it is only-4,000,000 or 5,000,000. 
. 4968. I suppose a very large proportion of the 
wines requiring fortification derive their alcohol 
in this underhand way ?—It is evidently so; it 
was on account of the recognised fraud that 
the Ministry proposed a reduction of the duty 

- for adding spirit to wines from the present amount 
of 156 franes‘to 25 francs per hectolitre ; that is, 
from about 6 s. a gallon to a little more than 1s. 

4969. That has fallen through, has it not ?— 
It has fallen through. f 

4970. Is not sugar added, in some parts of 
France, to wine ?—That practice is rare; it is 

0.82. 
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‘only done in very bad years and in very poor 


localities, and it is almost limited to the Cote Dor, 
to Burgundy. 

4971. It is the!common practice in Burgundy, 
is it not?—Yes, but only m bad years, when 
crop requires it. 

4972. Would that be beetroot sugar ?—Yes. 

4973. Is no glucose used ?— For the finer wines, 
where they are of any real value, they use sugar ; 
but where they are not of any very great value 
they cannot do so, on account of the price, and 
they use something else in that case. 

4974, What is that ?—Glucose. > 


4975. What is that produced. from?—From | 


potatoes. 

4976. Is that done to any very great extent ?— 
Very little; it is only in one year m ten that that 
is necessary. 

4977. I suppose you will admit that all these 
practices are not very desirable practices ; do you 
suppose there is any reason to think there is any 
improvement in the manufacture of wines. I am 
not speaking of the wines of the Gironde, but. of 
wines generally ?—Evidently it is possible to 
prepare the wines; great alterations may be 
made, according to the market for which the 
wines are required, by the greater maturity of 
the grapes, and that sort of thing. 

4978. That would refer to the categories of 
wines which are not now imported, partly as you 
have already said, in consequence of the wine 
duties ?—Decidedly, 

4979. Is it the fact that within the last 16 or 
17 years there has been some change, and a 
marked change, in the character of the wine 
trade in France ?—Certainly, in consequence of 
the destruction of the harvest commencing by the 
oidium in this portion of the Vignoble. This 
circumstance, joined with the better means of 
communication by railway, has caused the manu- 
facturers of wines in the south of France alto- 
gether to change their system, and they have 
changed the time of harvesting, and this circum- 
stance has coincided with the introduction to 
France, or the development in France, of the 
production of spirit from beetroot; they have 
changed the vines altogether, and the supply of 
spirit being now from beetroot and not from wine, 
the vines which supplied the wine from which 
the spirit was distilled have been removed, and 
replaced by vines more suitable for bearing 
grapes to supply wine for consumption. 

4980. Was that distilled wine, cr spirit of wine 
made directly from the grape and not from the 
wine; was there, first, wine made, and then con- 
verted into spirit, or was the spirit made directly 
from the grape ?—It was always made from the 
wine. 

4981. They never made the spirit directly 
from the grape ?—Never-. 

4982. What was the reason of that ?—It never 
was thought of. But, continuing these remarks, 
the wine which has replaced the old wine so 
made has become the basis of the production of 
the wines consumed by the lower classes through 
the south of France, and the wine formerly 
produced in the centre of France which furnished 
the bulk of the common supply is now only used 
to flavour the others. 

4983. With regard to this change, do those 
wines now travel much to the north of France 
and to Paris? — Certainly; to an enormous 
extent. ' 
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4984. But the manufacture of these wines is 
a manufacture which goes through the process of 


blending ?—They are blended according to the 


requirements of the customers. 

4985. Is that wine of the centre of France a 
white wine ?—No, it is a red wine; it is white 
sometimes, but generally red. 

4986. Is there any considerable blending be- 
tween the red and the white wine ; is the white 
wine considerably used for blending ?—Very 
moderately indeed. 

4987. Is there any truth in the statement 
which we have heard that there has been a con- 
siderable importation of Spanish wines into, the 
south of France for the purpose of blending the 
French wines?—There has been this year a 
tolerably considerable importation. 

4988. Is any of that wine used as it comes ?— 
Not a single drop of that wine is used in the 
natural state in which it comes. There is this 
very special feature, that the exportation from 
France to England has increased the moment 
that the exportation from Spain has fallen off. 


4989. This importation of Spanish wines into 
France is not an importation which has begun 
this year ?—No; but the exportation from Spain 
follows very much the law of climate, that is to 
say, that according as we have succeeded in our 
harvest we should not import. This year there 


is one further reason for these Spanish wines 


coming to France, because there has been a defi- 
cient supply of alcohol from wine, that is to say, 
spirit of wine in France, and, not being able to 
use the beetroot spirit on account of the heavy 
duty, they have imported the Spanish wines to 


mix with the French. 


4990. Could you state the amount of wine 
which has been imported ?—Last year the amount 
was 1,600,009 hectolitres. You will notice that 
from 1854 there was an absolute free trade in 
wines, the duty being only 25 centimes for the 
22 gallons. 

4991. What is the exact amount of duty which 
the Spanish wines pay now which come into the 
south of France from Spain ?—The duty now is 
3 francs 50 cents per hectolitre, that is to say 
3s. for 22. gallons, about 14d. per gallon. 


4992. Is that the case for all wines ?—Yes, for 
all wines up to 26 degrees of strength. 

4993. Have the Spanish wines which come 
into France for the purpose of being blended 
with the French wines, never been subjected 
since 1854 to a higher rate of duty than the duty 
mentioned just now; because we have it in 
evidence that there had been a change ?—In 1873 
we had no treaty with Spain, and we raised the 
duty from 25 centimes to 6 francs per hectolitre ; 
since then a special treaty, or treaties, have been 
concluded with Spain, by which treaties the duty 
has been reduced to 3 francs 50 centimes in 1877, 
and Spain has reduced the duty on the importa- 
tion of French wines into Spain from 54 francs 
to 6 francs. 

4994. Is that a duty on Spanish wines only? 
—No; Italy has the same duty as Spain for im- 
porting into France. 

4995. And for other countries?—As regards 
other countries, it is 25 centimes for Germany, 


and 25 centimes for Portugal, 3 francs 50 centimes 


for Austria, Italy, and Spain. 
4996. Then in point of fact, at the present 
moment Spain is treated less favourably now 
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than it was up to 1873, because up to 1873 the © 
duty was only 25 centimes ?—Clearly. : 


Mr. Talbot. 


4997. Do they import any wine from the 
British colonies into France ?—Very little; there 
may be a little Constantia. 

4998. What is the duty upon that ?—The 
wine comes in under the same treaty as we have 
with England, namely, the most favoured nation 
clause, at 25 centimes. 


Chairman. : 


4999. What was the basis of the treaty by 
which the present rate of duty was settled be- 


a 
a 


HW 


tween France and Spain’?—It was a compromise ~ 


with Spain. 
5000. I suppose it is practically the case that 


the manufacture of these Herault wines and ~ 
south of France wines, which do not come now — 


into this country, is very much like the manu- ~ 


facture of Spanish and Portuguese wines; there 


is a certain amount of alcohol which has to be. q 


added to fortify them ?—If they 
here direct they must be fortified with alcohol. 


are to come — 


5001. Then, in one respect, we may say that — 


the south of France. wines and the Spanish and 4 


Portuguese wines run upon all fours; they are 
very like each other, and would enter into com- 


petition one with the other; they may virtually ~ 
be considered as similar character, is that so ?— ~ 


No; the French wines cannot be regarded upon — 
the same scale as the Spanish and Portuguese 
wines; they are of much less alcoholic strength. 


There are many which could come here without ~ 


the addition of spirit if the taste of the public — 
would accept them, 

5002. What strength have they ?— The 
weakest have 18 degrees or 19 degrees of Sykes, 
and they range up to 26 degrees. 
_ 6003. I suppose that the French wine growers 
would object to any modification of the duty 
which would give a practical preference to 
Spanish and Portuguese wines?—We should 
have no reason tobe satisfied with that arrange-_ 
ment. France having given to England con- 
siderable marks of reciprocity, it would create a 
very bad impression, and it would be very un- 


satisfactory to see Spain have an undue ad-~ 


vantage 


over her in the matter of wine 
duties. c 


5004. I suppose you are perfectly well aware 


that. on the part of ‘certain wine-producing 
countries, and especially, I may say, Spain and 
Portugal, and also Italy, a complaint has been 
made of our system of duties as affording a 
differential advantage in the main to French 


wines ?—No, I know nothing of that com-— 
7 


plaint. 
5005. Would you not say that if the two were ~ 


made to run with the same rate of duty, namely, © 


at the uniform rate of 1s., which would establish 


an equality between ali wines, that would meet ~ 
the case fairly, and be fair to French, Portuguese, ~ 


and Spanish wine growers?—Up to a certain 
limit of alcoholic strength I should desire to see 

a single duty. 
5006. Up to what limit would you say ?—To 
between 25 degrees and 28 degrees Sykes, or 
else let things rest as they are, that is to say, at 
26 degrees. : 
5007. Then, practically, you would think the — 
present rate of duty is almost satisfactory; a oi 
ORS 
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of two degrees would perfectly satisfy you ?— 


Yes, on conditions. — 
5008. What are the conditions ?—The French 


‘say, “ Let all wines come in on their own merits, 


and pay the same duty per quantity without 


| reference to spirituous strength, up to 26 degrees 
or 28 degrees, the duty being the same for all, 


but being reduced to half its present amount.” 
5009. What you advocate is the reduction of 
the duty to one-half, and that it should be uni- 
form ?—What I advocate is the reduction of the 
duty to one-half, and that it should be applicable 


|| to all wines, no matter from what country they 
might come, going up to an alcoholic strength of 


26 degrees, 27 degrees, or 28 degrees. 
5010. I think you have some knowledge of 


| Spain ?—I have. 


5011. And of Portugal also ?—No. 
5012. With regard to Spain, do you think 
there are many Spanish wines which would come 


| within the 26 degrees, 27 degrees, or 28 degrees ? 


—Spain sends already those wines into France 


by millions of hectolitres, and no doubt they 


could send them here. 

5913. Are those wines akin to sherry ?—No, 
they are red wines. 

5014, Then, practically, your suggestion is 
that there should be a reduction of duties to one- 
half, and that it should be a uniform duty up to a 
limit within which the sherry wines which come 
now to this country cannot be brought in at the 
lower rate of duty?—I am perfectly aware of 
that, and should be quite willing to see it. 

5015. You consider that it would be a settle- 


ment necessary for the satisfaction of the interests 


of the French wine growers that our duty should 
be fixed at a limit that would practically exclude 
sherry wines from Spain from being admitted at 
that duty ?—There are some which could come, 
and I expect they would come, which would com- 
pete with the French wines, and I am quite 
willing to see it. 

5016. Do you know that the sherry wines 


practically do not come within the 26 degrees ?— 


“J consider that those wines are of a quality which 


cannot be consumed with meals ; it is an extract 
of wine; it is not wine, strictly speaking. 

5017. The object of your suggestion is to 
facilitate the exporting of these cheap wines 
which are now excluded from coming here from 
France ?—Quite so. The export might increase 
to three or four times its present amount if the 


duty were reduced, which increased export would 


compensate for the loss of duty by the reduction. 
5018. Are you of opinion that such a suggestion 


‘as was made before this‘Committee, of a low rate 


of duty, and a limited alcoholic strength, and a 


_ strictly limited money value, would not promote 


the importation of many French wines which 
now are excluded by the heavy incidence of the 


duty ?—I see no other means but by reducing 


the duty ; it would be difficult to get the weight 
of all the wines that are imported; that would 
introduce the alcoholic scale again. 


5019. Your objection had reference to the 


alcoholic scale ; this proposal does not establish 
an alcoholic scale; it establishes an alcoholic 
limit, coupled with a declaration of money value, 
and a yery distinct and precise limit of money 
value?—'Then you would be endeavouring to make 
a distinction’ which nature herself does not 


make, because the alcoholic strength of the wines 


from yarious districts varies, and varies from 
; 0.82, 
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year to year, and a man exporting the wine one 
year would not haye a basis upon which to 
enable him to ship the wines another year. 

5020. Your objection being that the limit was 
a limit which might be occasionally exceeded by 
the same wine in various years, I wish to know if 
that objection holds.good in any degree against 
French wines; whether that limit would not 
operate unfairly against that class of Spanish 
wines which do not now come here ?—Clearly, it 
might so act unfairly, except that there is less 
variation cf seasons in Spain than there is in the 
greater part of France. 


5021. Then, practically, the scale which you 
suggest would rather invert that difference which 
has been complained of by some, I will not say 
Spaniards or Portuguese, but by many wine 
merchants, as acting injuriously to a large class 
of wines of high alcoholic strength?—I cannot 
concede that; IL think not. 


5022. Could you give us any grounds for 
believing that great advantage would result, I 
do not mean with regard to a larger consumption of 
wine, but that great commercial advantages would 
resultfrom such a change as you advocate, and 
which would be directly favourable to the im- 
portation of French wines?—I quite believe it 
on general grounds. 


5023. I would like to draw your attention to 
the fact that there is a branch of the revenue 
derived from wine, and that reducing the duties 
to that degree which you advocate would cer- 
tainly imperil that revenue for some time, and I 
should like to know whether you could at all 
accompany your recommendation with any state- 
ment of prospects of commercial advantage which 
might indirectly recoup the revenue for the loss 
which it would certainly encounter at first by 
such a great reduction in the wine duties ?—Let 
me give you some explanation, which will com- 
pletely reassure you on that subject, and which 
will, I hope, remove any impression that there 
would be a loss. We have had some experience 
of the same thing in France, and we do not 
believe you would lose anything by my sugges- 
tion. J assume that you reduce the duty from 
1s. to 6d. up to 26 degrees of strength; the first 
result would be an augmentation of the quantity 
imported; that certain result would diminish the 
supposed probable loss. There is another result 
which would accrue; this drink brought into 
general consumption would increase the consump- 
tion of your alcoholic spiritous liquors; and I 
will give you examples in proof of that from 
France. The City of Paris, which consumes an- 
nually 4,000,000 hectolitres of wine, consumes 
also 1,173,000 hectolitres of alcohol, and neither 
the consumption of one nor the other has been 
checked in its progress; the one has not inter- 
fered with the other; I should also add that beer, 
both English and German, has come into con- 
sumption in France, and the consumption of it is 
continually increasing ; from that I deduce that 
the lowering of the duty would entail no diminu- 
tion of the receipts to the Customs. 

5024. Will you be so good as to tell me 
whether, irrespective of these hypothetical caleu- 
lations based upon our internal consumption, you 
can hold out any prospect of some compensatory 
gain for so large a reduction of the duties upon 
wines ?—I could not specify particular articles to 
you; it is certain that the general result of the 
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reduced duty would be greatly to increase the 
business of the country with France. 

5025. I do not know whether you have gone 
very closely into computations as to the amount 
of excise we raise from spirits, and as to the 
amount of excise on beer, and the amount we 
derive in the shape of duties on wine ?—I under- 
stand that it is about 20,000,000/., but I have 
not gone into that specially. 

5026. Every witness who has been examined 
has always admitted that there would be at first 
a falling off in the revenue, but that it would be 
merely temporary. No suggestion however has 
been made for so large a reduction of duty as has 
been made by yourself. I wish to know, there- 
fore, if you could hold out some prospect which 
was not hypothetical as to a substantial compen- 
sation which might be obtained in the event of 
such a reduction ?—We have given you proof of 
that in reducing the duties on nearly all things 
down to the present time. In the Chamber of 
Commerce, at Paris, of which I am Vice Presi- 
dent, we have had discussions upon that question, 
and have suggested to our Government reductions 
of the duties which would bring about that com- 
pensation, but at present they have had no effect. 

5027. Have you reason to think that we shall 
have the French tariff reduced below the duties 
which were the duties of 1860?—On many 
articles I quite think there would be that re- 


- duction ; we ask for reciprocity ; if you do favours 


to us we shall be induced to grant similar favours 
to you. 

5028. I suppose you are well acquainted with 
the English tariffs ’—I have a partial acquaint- 
ance with them. 

5029. You do not know of any duties which 
affect French articles, I suppose, in the English 
tariff, except the duties on wine ?—But there are 
frequently indirect matters quite irrespective of 
the duties, which interfere with the introduction 
of French wines into England; there is nothing 
in the tariff that I am aware of. 

5030. Will you kindly specify what those 
matters are by which the introduction of French 
goods has been interfered with ?—Live stock, for 
example, cannot be introduced unless killed at 
the port of entry as a sanitary precaution, that 
-is one point specially, while France has a veteri- 


“nary establishment which protects her entirely 


from any local disease. On the other hand, you 
admit cattle from Spain, while the French think 
that there so much disease in Spain that they 
refuse to admit Spanish cattle. 

5031. But with a clean bill of health French 
cattle can be admitted, can they not ?—That is 
only quite recently if it is so. On the 3rd of 
March there was a prohibition imposed. I do 
not know whether it exists at present; but while 
we are on the subject of wine, let me mention 
another matter which interferes with the con- 
sumption and the sale of wine in this country 
irrespective of the duty; that is to say, the 
number of licenses charged upon the sale of wine 
in this country which impedes its general and 
extended sale. One man cannot sell without a 
license less than a dozen bottles; and one cannot 
sell more than a quart, and another only in bottle, 
and so on. If the trade in wines and spirits 

were placed under the same terms as other trades, 
it would increase the consumption. . 
5032. Does not the octroi in France very 
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materially hamper the action of commerce too? — 
Doubtless, but the octroi does not strike at parti- 
cular individuals; it strikes all round; for © 
example, it is not confined to wine ; it also takes 
in all sorts of consumable articles; whereas in 
England a license is required for wine and spirits, — 
and also for tobacco. | 

5033. Our licensing laws affect everything 
that we drink, except water ?—They do. 

5034. What you come here to advocate is a ~ 
reduction in the wine duties absolutely to 6 d. 
on all wines up to 26 degrees or 28 degrees ?— 
That is so. : 

5035. You consider that that proposition is a— 
proposition: without which no satisfaction could ~ 
be given to the French wine interest ?—Practi- — 
cally no satisfaction, because as regards the great — 
production of wine in France for this country, © 
the duty would be 50 per cent. upon its value. 

5036. Now, I wish to ask your opinion upon a 
suggestion which has been thrown out, that is to — 
say, whether a lower rate, namely, 4d., upon — 
wine strictly limited in its value, would not © 
greatly relieve a large number of the French ~ 
wines from the onerous duty which they now ~ 
have to sustain, not affording a full relief, but | 
some relief ?—I think the advantage that would / 
accrue to the wine cultivator in France would be | 
entirely neutralised by the difficulty of arriving © 
at the measure of the value. 

5037. Has the consumption of wine in France ~ 
increased of late years ?—Yes, it increases from 
day to day. : 

5038. It does not fluctuate ?—It is just a 
question of price; it fluctuates according to the — 
market value. - i 

5039. The market value affects the consump- 
tion ?—Yes. r 

5040. I suppose you might say that the 
amount of wine, or of alcoholic beverages, which’ 
is consumed in the country is a fair indication of ~ 
the prosperity of that country ; when people are 
rich they can afford to buy ?—Certainly, that is 
the general rule; but, nevertheless, alteration 
never takes place to a serious extent, except 
when the price rises to such an extent as that the 
workman must be charged considerably above 
the ordinary price. 

5041. When people have money in their — 
pockets they drink largely ?—No doubt. There — 
is not much room for an increased price to be — 
charged to the man who buys the wine by retail — 
for his own consumption, because there is no — 
advance in the price of the wine, except that — 
which arises from the commercial value of the — 
wine itself, the expenses remaining always the — 
same. Therefore, though there may be a very 
large advance in price to the wine grower, in — 
consequence of the smallness of the crop, it may 
be a very small advance to the consumer; he 
does not feel that advance very heavily in short 
years, because all the other expenses remain the — 
the same. . 

5042, Is there much consumption of alcohol 
in France?—The consumption of alcohol in — 
France is increasing; there was a considerable — 
diminution in the consumption of alcohol when 
the duty was increased so enormously in 1871 — 
and 1872. 

5043. What was the increase of the duty ?— — 
The increase was from 90 franes per hectolitre — 
in 1869 to 120 francs in 1871, and to 156 francs’ 

“ 25 
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25 centimes in 1873. We have not benefited by 
‘the increase of the tax; the increased duty 
charged did not produce an increased revenue 
for the first years, but now the increased duty is 
beginning to tell. 

5044. Is that in consequence of an increased 
‘consumption, or of the spirits having been 
blended ?—It is in consequence of the increased 
‘consumption ; it is getting up to the old standard 
with the increased duty. 

5045. Irrespective of the little fraud, which 

‘you mentioned before, is there much fraud with 
‘regard to the spirit duty ?—There is very little 
‘fraud in the consumption; fraud can hardly be 
committed on manufactured spirit, because the 
“excise duty is charged in the manufactory itself, 
and the supervision is very close and very 
exact. / 

5046. Is there any illicit distillation?—No, 
‘not from wine; where the wine growers distil 


‘their own brandy they pay no duty on what is - 


consumed in their houses. 

5047. You have given us very distinctly your 
view as to what would be the duty you would 
wish to see imposed on wine up to 26 degrees or 
28 degrees; what duty would you propose should 

be levied on wite over 26 degrees, and what 
should be the alcoholic limit determining the 
liquid to be wine ?—I do not know what your 
habits may be in England, but in France that is 
done in this way: up to 26 degrees Sykes, it is 
considered wine and pays the wine duty; from 
26 devrees up to 31 3-tenths degrees Sykes they 
charge upon these five extra degrees the spirit 
duty which those degrees indicate, and beyond 
that limit, that is to say, beyond 31 3-tenths 
degrees up to 36°5 degrees, those 5 degrees are 
charged the double spirit duty per degree ; and 
beyond that higher standard of 36°5 degrees the 
full duty is paid upon the article as pure: spirit, 
that is about 6s. a gallon. 

5048. What is the Customs duty on wines at 
those various strengths?—From 15 degrees to 
26 degrees it is 3 francs 50 cents, and each de- 
gree of Gay Lussac above that is charged 
I franc 50 cents up to 31°3-degrees ; from 31°3 
degrees to 36°5 degrees it is 3 francs 12 cents 
for each degree of Gay Lussac; beyond that 
you arrive at pure alcohol, and it is so charged 
with duty as spirit. 

5049. What rate of duty would you recom- 
mend should be adopted above 26 degrees ?—I 
would begin with 1s. 

5050. And end where?—The duty to remain 
at1ls. up to a degree to be specified, and after 
that an increase if you pleased. 

_ 6051. You would suggest a modification of the 
present scale, but a scale which would maintain 
the differential duties as they are at present, 
between wines of various alcoholic strength ?— 
Quite so. ; ; 

5052. Therefore you do notobjectto the principle 
of our duties, but you would desire to have a 
‘modification giving a specific relief to French 
wines of a low alcoholic strength ?—Quite so. 


Mr. Phipps. 


5053. I think you said that you would make 
the duty 1s. from 26 degrees ?—Yes. ~ 
5054. On all alcoholic strengths ?—I would 
keep the same proportion which now exists; up 
to 26 degrees I would reduce the duty to 6d., 
a after 26 degrees I would keep the system at 
POIS2u 
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Mr. Phipps—continued. 


present in existence, but reducing the duty in 
the same proportion upon .the wines above 26 
degrees, as I now propose upon those below 
26 degrees. 

5055. At present the duty up to 26 degrees 
is 1s., and from 26 degrees to 42 degrees it is 
2s. 6 d.?—Then the duty should be 1 s. 3d. from 
26 degrees up to 32 degrees. 

5056. Then from 32 degrees to 42 degrees, 
what rate of duty would you propose ?—The duty 
should be continued in the same proportion. 

5057. Then the simple outcome of your evi- 
dence upon this point is, that you would recom- 
mend the same manner of collecting the duties as 
now exists, but you would reduce them all by 
exactly one-half?—I make no objection to the 
principle of your system, out only to the mode of 
its application; it has been tried over and over 
again to apply the ad valorem principle in France, 
but it has always failed. 

5058. It has been stated to be your opinion 
that the limit of the alcoholic strength allowed to 
pass as wine should be, at the very outside, 28 
degrees; but if we retain the same principle as 
we now apply, we should be allowing wine to pass 
as wine only subject to the increased strength duty 
up to 42 degrees?—I do not consider that it 


‘should be regarded as wine up to 42 degrees; 


not beyond 36 degrees. 

5059. If the duties were reduced one-half, as 
suggested by you, would that be advantageous, as 
enabling various of the French wines to be im- 
ported into this country which are not now so 
imported?—I am the more convinced of it, 
basing my opinion upon what happened in 1860, 
when the reduction of the duty took place, as we 
all know. Ihave no doubt the same result would 
take place, and that a great number of wines 
would come in which do not come in now. 


Mr. Mulholland. 


5060. Is your place of business in Cette ?—No, 
I do not export. Iam not an exporter of wine 
at all. I have sent a little occasionally, but not 
as a business. . 

5061. Do you sell your wines for shipment ?— 
I sell my wines at Paris. 

5062. Are the Spanish wines which are im- 
portedinto France used for blending with wines 
intended for England, or with wines intended for 
French consumption?—They go all over the 
place. There are plenty of them at Bordeaux, 
and at Cette they are used for all purposes. 

5063. Do you know what strength those 
Spanish wines indicate?—Twenty-six degrees 
Sykes generally. 

5064. Can you explain why those wimes are 
imported into France to be blended with French 
wines for the English market, instead of being 
imported direct into England and blended here? 
—It is probable that in the shape in which the 
wines come into France they would not find an 
acknowledged consumption in England; whereas 
in France they know how to deal with them. 

5065. But if they are used, as you say, for 
blending with wines for shipment to England, 
would it not be a great saving of expense to ship 
those Spanish wines direct to England, and blend 
them here ?-—That would not be at all the same 
thing. In France they make a very small quan- 
tity of them blend with a larger proportion of 
French wines, and in doing so in the way in which 
they mix them they make the French wines pre- 
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serve their character as French wines, so that the 
Spanish character is not recognised in those red 
wines. 

5066. You said that you were opposed to an 
alcoholic scale; but I gathered from what you 
stated afterwards that you were opposed to any 
distinctions under 26 degrees ?—Because I con- 
sider 26 degrees as the limit of what is consumable 
as a light wine. ; 

5067. But still if there be classes of wine 
admitted above 26 degrees at a different rate of 
duty, that is what we call the alcoholic strength? 


-—Undoubtedly. There is only a very small pro- 


portion of French wines above that degree. 

5068. Then the wines that you grow are below 
26 degrees ?—They are below 26 degrees; from 
17 degrees to 22 degrees or 23 degrees. 

5069. What is the general strength of the 
wines grown in the Herault ?—It varies accord- 
ing to the seasons; from 17 degrees to 22 or 23 
degrees Sykes. 

5070. Are they not. much stronger than the 
wines which are grown in the Gironde, for in- 
stance ?—Generally they are. 

5071. Do you not say that the wines which are 
grown in the Herault require, from their sweet- 
ness, to have a good deal of alcohol added ?— Cer- 
tain of them do, There are some of the wines 
which are very sugary, and which do require it; 


it does not apply to all wines, but it is not un- 


common. 

5072: That is the reason why the Herault 
wines are stronger than the Gironde wines; be- 
cause there is more sugar in the grape ?—It is. 

5073. Could you tell the Committee how many 
there are in France which are 
circumstanced as the Herault is in that respect, 
not for quantity but for quality ?—That would 
apply to Aube, Herault, Gard, Bouches du 
Rhéne, and Var; but the production from those 
districts is unfortunately extremely reduced by 
the ravages of the phylloxera. 

5074. Have you heard that there are 66 
departments in France which produce wine !— 
There are 76 departments which produce wine, 
but there are three departments which produce 
as much as all the rest, that is tosay, the Herault 
and the two Charentes; those three departments 
produce more than all the rest of France put 
together. 

5075. You made a very decided distinction 
between wine which could be drunk at meals and 
strong wine ?—A clear distinction in the classifi- 
cation of these wines; in France we should not 
consider as wine that which probably your 
climate and your habits have led you to consider 
as wine, that is to say, your port and your sherry, 
one would drink it in little glasses like liquers. 

5076. Donot you think that wine at 26 degrees 
is too strong to be drunk as a beverage at meals? 
—But 26 degrees is an extreme limit; it is 
evident that you have the whole gamut between 
16 degrees and 26 degrees to choose from. 

5077. But a proposal having been made to this 
country to form a low class with a limit of 18 
degrees, your suggestion that the limit should be 
26 degrees raises the question whether 26 degrees 
is the proper place at which to draw the line ?— 
But you may take the weight of certain wines at 
18 degrees in certain seasons, and the very same 
wines gauged again in other seasons would weigh 
a great deal more. 

5078. My question was, whether you did not 
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think that the distinction you draw betwe 
strong wines and wines used as a beverage w 
not require the line to be drawn lower than 26 
degrees ?—I should be afraid to put it a degree” 
lower fearing lest it should impede considerably 
the introduction of French wines. a 

5079. Are you aware that the majority of the 
departments in France would be satisfied with a — 
lower limit than 26 degrees?—I expect that 
many of them would not be satisfied. I think 
they would be much more satisfied if you in- 
creased the amount above 26 degrees rather than 
diminish it. “4 

5080. But I asked whether many, in fact, the — 
majority, of the departments, would not be satis- 
fied with a degree lower than 26?—I do not” 
know whether the departments would be satisfied 
under 26 degrees ; itis a question little understood ~ 
in France. Many of the departments entirely 
ignore the strength of their production; they go 
upon the quality. en 

5081. You are aware that the duty in France ~ 
on bottled wine is two and a half times the duty 
on wine in casks ?—Yes, that law exists at ~ 
present, but it is on the point of being modified. 
The only thing to be considered is that a bottle, — 
whatever its size may be, shall be considered a — 
litre bottle; it-may be more or less, but every 
bottle would be so considered and they would ~ 
charge duty upon the litre. 

5082. Does that apply to the octroi duty as 
well as to the Customs’ duty ?—They are going 
to reduce the octroi duty in the same proportion, — 
there will be an equalification in the octroi. 

5083. Is this alteration of the law approved; 
or is it only talked of ?—It is almost decided as 
the simplest way of settling the question. 

5084. Notwithstanding you would not approve 
of it?—It is of very slight consequence. I have 
no opinion to give upon it; it is not worth con- 
sidering. 

5085. If there is a disadvantage now to the 
wines of Spain and Portugal under our present — 
tariff, there would be the same disadvantage still © 
if the duty on both classes were reduced one- ~ 
half, would there not ?—I think if anybody 
suffers it is France ; it is not Spain, because the — 
production of France being so much bigger tham 
that of Spain, the proportion of consumption in 
England ought to bear a proportion relative to — 
the production of the two countries. 'g 

5086. But if Spain comes and says, we ey 


upon wine entering as wine up to 40 degrees, 
and France ins‘sts upon wine entering as wine — 
up to 26 degrees, can you suggest what we can — 
do?—If Spain can produce wine at the same 
limit of alcohol as France, I think there is no 
reason why they should not do so. 


Mr. C. Denison. 


5087. If you claim that you supply one-third 
of the consumption of England, whereas you 
only supply one-seventh, I would ask how you 
would propose to alter those proportions; how — 
would you act upon the national taste ?—We 
promise that, if the duty should be reduced, we q 
will supply to England the same sort of wine — 
that the mass of consumption is composed of in — 
France, in the hope that that will meet the taste 
of the English, because I consider that the taste — 
of this country has been entirely and eompletely — 
changed by the raising of the duty. In conse- 
quence of the heigkt of the duty in days gone 


by, | 
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Mr. C. Dentson—continued. Chairman—continued. M, Paul 
by, the English taste has got to require a con- 5092. Is that duty paid, or free duty ?—Duty Teissonniere. 
centrated article for its consumption, and that paid. 13 June 
taste has to be altered. ' 5093. I suppose you buy the wine in Spain ? 1879. 


_ 6088. What might be taken as the fair 
average of the expense of bottles and corks per 


—There has been, up to this time, a very large 
portion of it consigned to brokers in France, or 


dozen for exportation, including the bottles and 
corks, and the labour of bottling and corking ?— 

I am unable to speak on that point. I have 
never bottled any wine. _ 

5089. What is the price per hectolitre of the 
lowest class of wine which you have experience 
of for exportation ?—I should fancy that wines 
| from 36 to 40 frances a hectolitre would be the 


commissioners, as they call them, and then sold 
to the people who want to buy it. 

5094. Is that cheaper than it was?—That is 
the fair average price; they are lower than the 
French prices of similar wines this year. 

5095. Is there any difference in the prepara- 
tion of white and red French wines ?—No, there 
is no difference in the preparation ; of course, it 


most suitable for exportation. 
5090. That would be 2s. 6d. a dozen, the 
' present duty being 2s.; then there would be the 
cost of the bottles and corks, which would have 
to be superadded; that would be 5s. a dozen at 
the present rate of duty; you propose to lower 
the duty to.éd. per gallon, or 1s. per dozen ?— 
Then there would be about 1s. 6d. for carriage. 


Chairman. 


5091. You say you import ‘large quantities of 
Spanish wines into the South of France, for the 
purpose of blending; I would ask what the 
average cost of the Spanish wine is that is 
introduced for that purpose ?—It varies from 35 
to 45 francs per hectolitre, according to the 
quality. 


0.82. 


is understood that the one comes from red grapes 
and the other from white grapes. 

5096. But you make a blending with the red 
and white wines sometimes, do you not?— 
Certainly ; but the proportion of white is incon- 
siderable. 

5097. With regard to the price of the Spanish 
wines, does that include the casks ?—Yes, the 
cask is included. 


Mr. C. Denison. 


5098. Do you think that the wines you speak 
of, at 35 francs per hectolitre, would stand trans- 
port by sea in the cask?—Yes; but I do not 
think people would like to drink them, 

5099. Asa matter of taste ?—Yes, certainly ; 
the more water you put with them the more 
they would upset you. 
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Mr. G. GwiLu1aM, called in; and Examined. 


Mr. Palmer. 


5101. You are the Secretary of the Plate 
Glass Association of Great Britain ?—I am. 
5102. And of the sheet glass manufacturers of 


- Great Britain ? --Yes. 


5103. You are also the medium of correspon- 
dence with reference to the bottle trade of this 
country ?—I am. 

5104. You have therefore a great opportunity 
of judging of the state of our trade with reference 


to foreign competition ?—Every opportunity. 


5105. Our great competition in glass, generally 
speaking, comes from Belgium and France, does 
it not ?—Yes, generally. j 

5106. There is some competition, is there not, 
from the German manufacturers ?— Yes, but the 
German works are I’rench property. 

5107. We have no trade, I understand, with 
Spain at present ?—None whatever in glass. 

5108. Can you.state to the Committee the 
reason for this total absence of trade with Spain ? 
—The differential duty of 283 per cent. at once 
accounts for it. 

5109. Do you mean that there is a differential 
duty on glass sent from this country into Spain, 
as compared with glass from Belgium into Spain? 
—Yes, certainly. 

5110. And that is a prohibitive duty against 
the manufacturers of this country ?—Quite so. 

5111. If we had our plate glass and our sheet 
glass put on the same footing as that of Belgium 
and France, do you think that we should be able 
to establish a large trade with Spain ?—Not a 
large trade ; but we should be able to secure a 
portion of the current trade. 

5112. We are equally well situated, I imagine 
from what you say, with Belgium and France, 
to cultivate a trade with Spain with reference to 
carriage and other facilities ?—Quite so. 

5113. The glass trade in this country has been 
very much depressed of late, has it not ?—Yes, 


it was never. known to be so depressed as for the | 


last four years. 

5114, You are speaking now of the period 
since the duties were altered in 1850 ?— Yes, but 
I should state that the first alteration was in 
1845, a graduated duty was then laid on glass. 
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Mr. Palmer—continued. 


5115.-You-are speaking of plate glass, I pre- : 
In — 


sume ?—Yes; and of sheet glass as well. 
1845, a graduated scale of duty was imposed 


by the British Government, which continued — 


until 1850. j 
5116. Up to that time was no glass imported 
into this country ?—Very little indeed. 


5117. Can you give the Committee the quan- 


tity of glass imported last year, to show the pro- 
gress of competition with those countries with 
our home trade ?— Whereas, in 1850, we imported 
into England 21,000 ewt. of sheet glass, amount- 


ing to 14,0007. in round numbers, it had risen, — 


in 1878, to 652,325 cwt., at a value of 456,627 L.; 
that is as far as regards sheet glass. With re- 
gard to plate glass, in 1850, the import was 


4,079 cwt. as against, in 1878, 91,198 cwt., and | 


in value, in 1850, 12,2371, as against, in 1878, 
273,594 1, 


a 


5118. So that, since those duties have been — 


altered, the importation of plate glass is about 38 


. per cent..of the.total consumption of this country 


of foreign glass? — At the present moment it 
is so. . 
5119. And of sheet glass from 72 to 80 per 
cent. ?—Yes, of the total consumption of Great 
Britain. 
5120. You wish, therefore, the Committee to 
infer from that that it is most desirable that we 


should open out foreign markets for our home 


trade ’—Most desirable ; indispensable, in fact. 


5121. Were the duties equal with those of . 


Belgium, do you think that we could encourage 
a trade with ‘Spain ?—Certainly, as we do with 
other countries. 

5122. You know nothing, of course, of the 
wine duties, or the grievance which has caused 
the differential duties? —No; except from what 
I have read in the public papers. i am not in- 
terested in the wine trade. 

5123. With reference to the bottle trade, you 


are aware that Spain and Portugal send wine to 


this country mostly in casks?—I am aware of — 


that. 
5124. It would be of very great importance, 
would it nof, to the bottle interest, if encourage~ 
* ment 
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ment could be given to the bottling of wine in 
this country ?—Very great ; it would be a spur 
to their trade. 

5125. Instead, therefore, of being opposed to 
their interests, it is desirable to encourage trade 
with a country that can send its wine here, in 
order to encourage the bottling in this country ? 
—It would have that effect. 


Chairman. 


_ 5126. When you said that German works, 
which are French property, compete with you, 
where are those works ?— At Stalberg, in Aix-la- 
‘Chapelle, and at Mannheim. 

5127. The French property works are near 
Aix-la-Chapelle, are they not ?—Yes; I was in 
them this year. J believe they were built by 
Germans; but they did not answer, and they 
were bought up by the Great St. Gobain Com- 


any. / 
r 5128. I did not quite catch whether you said 
that before the differential duties you had atrade 
oi Spain in glass ?—No, I did not intend to say 
that. . 

' 6129. Then the differential duties have not 
affected your trade ?— We have not had a trade 
with Spain, and, therefore, they have not affected 
us ; but we want to promote a trade with Spain, 
and it will be impossible to do it in the existence 
of the differential duties. 

5130. Before the differential duties, did you 

ever havea trade with Spain ?— No, we never had 
a trade with Spain. 


Mr. Talbot. 


5131. I understand your contention is, that if 
the duty on Spanish wines were lowered, it would 
produce a glass trade with Spain ?—It would put 
us on the same footing with other continental 
countries, who now send in their glass under. the 
most favoured nation terms, whereas we are ex- 
cluded by a differential duty of 284 per cent. 

5132. You mean if the import duty in Spain 
is reduced in proportion, you are looking to 
a reciprocal reduction of a tariff with Spain? 
—If you would allow me to put it in my own 
words, if the duty in Spain upon English glass 
were alike to all nations, we should have a share 
in the current trade; whereas, being saddled 
with a differential duty of 28} per cent., compe- 
tition with other continental countries on more 
favoured terms is utterly impossible. 

5133. That:would apply, would it not, to every 
branch of commerce between this country and 
Spain on which a differential duty is imposed?— 
Of course. ie te Na . 

5134. Is there any special connection between 
your trade and the wine duties, more than there 
is between any other branch of trade and the 
wine duties ?—-In so far as the bottle trade is 
‘concerned, anything that would give an increased 
demand for bottles in this country (and I appre- 
hend that the lowering of the duty upon Spanish 
wine in cask would induce more bottling in this 
country ) would give an impetus to the bottling 
trade. . 

5135. In fact, you look to a larger con- 
sumption of Spanish wine in England as leading 
to a greater glass trade ?—Yes, a greater bottle 
trade. q 

Chairman. 
5136. Do you know when the differential duties 
were imposed in Spain ?—In 1877. 
' 0.82. 
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Chairman—continued. 


5137. Do I understand you to say ‘that all you 
ask is to be put upon the same footing as other 
nations ?—Precisely ; nothing more. 

- 5138. And that was the case up to 1877 ?— 
es. 

5139. But you have never had a trade in Spain 
in glass, although you were upon the same foot- 
ing with other countries ?—No, that is perfectly 
correct. 


Mr. Clare Read. 


5140. Could you tell us when the excise duty 
on glass was abolished in this country ?—In 
1845. 

5141. Previous to that there was almost. pro- 
hibitory duty in England for all glass ?—Totally 
prohibitory ; it was not allowed to be imported ; 
the excise duty was too heavy. . 

5142. I suppose that articles of vertu might be 
imported ?—Yes, but not the leading articles, 
such as plate glass, and sheet wlass, and glass 
bottles. 

5143. In consequence of the repealing of those 
excise duties, was there an important impetus 
given to the manufacture of glass in this country ? 
—-Very important; the six or eight manufac- 
tories which then existed were trebled. There 
were about 24, and they existed for abcut five 
years, but competition was so rife, that they suc- 


‘cumbed one after the other. 


5144, Now how many are there ?—Only five, 
all told. 


Mr. Samuelson. 


5145. In what way was the differential duty as 
against England brought about; was it by a 
lawering of the duty to other nations, or by an 
increase of the duty on British manufacture ?— 
J am not competent to answer that question. 

5146. Do you know what the present duty is 
to the more favoured nations ?—¥Yorty pesetas. 

5147. Is that lower or higher than it was on 
English goods formerly ?—I am not aware. 

5148. You do not know what the duty was on 
British goods before 1877 ?—I do not. 

5149. Do you know what is the extent of the 
importations of glass into Spain from other 
countries than England ?—I do not. 


Mr. Bazter. 

5150. If we had no share in the Spanish trade 
before the imposition of the differential duties, 
what reason have you to think that we should 
have a share if the duties were abolished ?—The 
very necessity to seek new markets. 
ourable Member spoke of the great depression ; 
the trade is becoming worse and worse. 

5151. In what way would the necessity of 
finding new markets help you to a share of that 
Spanish business which you never had? —If 
the plate-glass manufacturers can only work 
three-fifths of their manufactories, they must 
endeavour to obtain new markets; and if the 
sheet glass manufacturers can only get a share 
of something like 38 per cent. of the current 
demand, they must seek to send their supplies to 
another market. f 

5152. My question is, if you had no share in 
the market before why should you suppose that 
you will have a share in future ?—Because we 
must turn our produce somewhere or other. The 
German and French manufacturers are making 
inroads upon us every day ; we are not desirous 
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Mr. Baazter—continued. 


of closing our works entirely, and therefore we 
must seek other markets. 

5153. They seem to have beaten you before in 
the Spanish markets; why should they not beat 
you in the future ?— Perhaps we did not contend 
with them; I do not know how that was ; I can 
fearlessly say that we were not beaten out of the 
market, but perhaps we did not contest the 
ground with them. 

5154, You were never in the Spanish market? 
—No. 
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Mr. Baxter—continued. 
5155. You think probably that, with a reduc~ 


tion of the price, and an increasing trade, you : 
might obtain a portion of that trade ?—Yes. te 


Mr. Samuelson. 


- §156. In saying that you were never in the 
Spanish market, do you speak for your own firm, 
or for the glass trade generally /—I speak for 
the association of the glass trade generally. 


M. Armanp Latanpe, and M. DANIEL Guxstier, called in; and Examined. 


Yhairman. 


5157. (To M. Lalande.) You are President 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Bordeaux ?— 
Yes, and M. Guestier is a member of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

5158. I believe that you gentlemen were de- 
puted by the Chamber of Commerce of Bordeaux 
to give the Committee some information about 
the French wine trade ?—Yes. 

5159. And primarily with reference to the 
wine of the Gironde ?—Yes; entirely so. 

5160. Might I ask you are you satisfied gene- 
rally with the action of the Anglo-French Treaty 
of 1860, in reference to the action upon the im- 
portation of wines from France to this country ? 
--I may say that it has given us very great 
satisfaction; but, however, we wish that the 
satisfactory state of things which has been created 
by it might be still improved, more especially 
because the duty on our lower common wines, 


| for which there is a very great and, I should say, 


rather an unexpected demand from England (we 
did not expect that there should be from England 
such a large demand as there is for the very low- 


_ priced clarets), is 50 per cent., and sometimes 


more. 

5161. There was a great stimulus given, was 
there not, to the exportation of wine from France 
by the Treaty ?—It has been an immense impulse. 
The impetus that it has given to the trade in 
clarets between France and. England has been 
very large. I have had, under other circum- 
stances, to make out from English official sources, 
from their Custom House Returns, a comparative 
statement of the consumption of French wines 
in England, both under the influence of the old 
duty of 5s. 6d. and 5 per cent., and under the 
influence of the new duties. If it is of interest 
to the Committee, I will put in this statement 
(delivering in the same), but I will say a few 
words about the results which these figures con- 
vey. I have gone so far back as 1839, and in 
1839 the consumption of French wines in Eng- 
land was 378,636 gallons; and 20 years after- 
wards, under the influence of these high duties, 
the consumption was so much stationary, com- 
paratively speaking, that, after a lapse of 20 
years, the increase of the consumption had only 
been about 220,000 gallons, that is to say, it had 
gone up from 378,000 gallons to 605,000 gallons. 
Therefore, you see, in the space of 20 years it 
had increased at the rate only of about 10,000 
gallons a year, which is a mere trifle ; whereas, 
under the influence of the shilling duty, the con- 
sumption, which was 600,000 gallons in 1859, 
bec:me 6,700,000 gallons in 1876, in the space 
of 17 years; and reducing it, as we are accus- 


Chairman—continued. 


tomed to do in French figures, I have stated at 
the foot of that statement this. The above 


fioures show, first, that, during the 20 years, — 


5 


from 1839 to 1859, under the influence of the 


old high duties, the consumption of French wines — 
1,700 tuns, or ~ 


in England only increased by 
about 80 tuns per annum. Then, secondly, 
from 1859 to 1876, in 17 years, under the in- 


fluence of the new and moderate duties, the © 


consumption has increased by 30,000 tuns, equal ~ 


to an increase of 1,800 tuns per annum, an annual ~ 


ratio of increase 20 times greater than what it was 4 


under the influence of high duties. 
5162. When you say tuns, do you mean hogs- 


heads ?—No; it is the maritime tun of four — 


hogsheads. 

5163. You show by that statement that there 
has been an immense increase in the consumption 
of French wines; have you any idea, or could 
you state at all what is the annual average pro- 
duction of wine in France?—The gross average 
quantity is about 50,000,000 hectolitres, that is ” 
to say, about one milliard gallons, a thousand 
million gallons, roughly. . 

5164. A thousand million gallons is the gross 
production in France ; of that amount what pro- 
portion would you say, on an average, from its 
quality would be capable of bearing exportation? | 
—-Almost the whole could be exported. How- 
ever, in the extreme south of France, which 
may seem extraordinary, but which is the fact, 
there are some extremely light wines, that is to 
say, wines of a very low alcoholic strength. 
Generally speaking, the wines produced in the 
south of France are of a higher alcoholic strength 
than the others, but some of them, which is 
owing to the sort of grapes which produce them, 
are of very small alcoholic strength, and for such 
wines to be exported it would require some addi- 
tion of spirit, otherwise I am afraid they would 
not keep. 

5165. What is the proportion would you say, 
roughly, of the wine produce of the south of 
France, which is of this light character ?—It is 
a large quantity; it used to be generally dis- 
tilled, and a great part of it is still distilled and 
made into wine spirit, what we call the Trois- 
Six de Languedoc in France. It is a large 
part of the production of Languedoc, because 
those wines are produced in the low lands of the 
country, which produce enormous quantities, 
that is to say, they used to produce very large 
quantities, but, on account of the phylloxera, 
their production is rapidly diminishing, if I must 
not say going away. 

5166. We have had it given in evidence by 

M. Teissioniére 


Chairman—continued. 
M. Teissonniére that the production of Herault 


had sunk: to between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 


hhectolitres?—It has sunk by that quantity. 
The average production of Herault was about 
12,000,000 hectolitres, and I believe that it is 
quite right that it is diminished by one-third, if 
not more. rea! 
5167. Is Herault the district to which you 
allude as producing those light wines which 
require fortification ?—Yes, in the Herault and 
the neighbouring departments. In those depart- 
ments, according to the soil, they produce wines 


_of a very high proof and wines of very low proof. 


5168. To come to your own particular country 
of the Gironde, what would you say was the 
average gross production of wine there annually? 
—In the Gironde it is nearly 4,000,000 hec- 
tolitres; but we are greatly attacked by the 
phylloxera too. 

5169. Do those wines come fairly within the 
category of what are called clarets?—Yes, but 
amongst them there are Sauterne wines, which 
are produced in the Gironde. 

5i70. They are all, more or less, of a claret 
character, and may be called clarets ?— Yes, from 
the lowest (and some of them are very indifferent 
wines) to the highest. 

5174. They vary in excellence, but they have 
a common type ?—Yes, a cool type. 

- 5172. What would you say is the cost price in 
the Gironde of the cheapest claret wine, a wine 
partaking of that common type?—Those com- 
monest wines are bought from the growers 
sometimes so low as 3/. or 31. 10s., but of 
course they cannot be shipped at that price. 
They require keeping for a certain time before 


~ being fit for shipment, and they require fining 


and some other expensive things; for instance, - 


coopering and casks, and the profits for the 
shipper. But they can be bought sometimes at 
a very moderate rate from the grower in a year 
of abundance. The price is very much accord- 
ing to the abundance of the vintages, but some- 
times they can be bought at 3/. a hogshead; 
31. a hogshead for claret is now a very cheap 
figure. For instance, in the year 1878 hardly any 
claret has been bought from the growers, to 
begin with, under 31. 10s. 

5173. When you say that they are 31. or 
37. 10s. a hogshead, does that mean the must, 
or does it mean in cask ?—In cask. 

5174. Therefore, it comprises the cost of the 
cask?—Yes, it comprises the cost of the cask. 

6175. And laying down after the vintage? 
—yYes, one, or two, or three months after the 
vintage. 1 SS Glave reared 
_ 5176. What would you say was the cost price 


at which the shipper could sell that wine at 
Bordeaux, when matured and fit for exportation ? 


— About 5 /. 10 s.; because we calculate that the 
expense of keeping those wines should be about 
12 per cent. per annum, with the interest of the 


‘money and the deterioration of the liquid, and 


other expenses of keeping per hogshead. 

5177. How long would that wine have to be 
kept before it could possibly be exported ?—It 
all depends on the commercial habits of the 
countries to which they are to be shipped ; for 
instance, in Holland, in Belgium, and in Ger- 
many, they buy those wines quite new. It is 
even customary in Holland to buy our wines on 
the dreg; and we send them on the dreg without 


the wines having been racked. 
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5178. I ask the question not with reference to 
this or to that country, but I should like to 
know what the lowest cost would be to the 
shipper of that wine in a condition capable of 
exportation, never mind where to?—The proper 
time for shipment, for instance to England, is 
when the wines are beginning to be fit for bottling ; 
and then there is the expense of keeping from 
the time of the purchase, and that would amount 
with common wines to about 18 months or two 
years after they are produced. For the fine 
wines, it requires two and a half years, and 
sometimes three years if they are full-bodied 
wines, but supposing they are shipped at two 
years, which is quite possible for common wines, 
then you have to add to the cost price about 
25 per cent. for the expenses of keeping; you 
therefore, add to the 3 /. 10s., 25 per cent., and 
you see that that makes about 4/. 10s. per hogs- 
head, including the cvopering, fining, &c. 

5179. For 4/. 10s. a hogshead, could you 
export those wines?—No; you see there would 
be no profit at all. But, however, I may say that 
wines are exported from Bordeaux, I know, at 
41. 10s.; I mean the wines of the Gironde. But 
I wish to speak here with very great exactitude; 
and I must say that as there is such a pressing 
demand for cheapness from England, there are 
houses in Bordeaux who ship those common 
wines. It is not the case with the higher wines, 
but those common wines are sometimes mixed 
with Languedoc wines, which are cheaper. I 
believe that some of the witnesses have expressed 
the idea that it applies to most of the Bordeaux 
wines, but that is perfectly incorrect, I may say, 
as to the better sort of wines, although that is 
true as regards the commonest wines. I mean 
wines below 5/. It is a known fact and prac- 
tice that sometimes even our commonest Bor- 
deaux wines are mixed for shipment to England 
with wines that cost more, and which are more 
expensive on account of their body and colour. 

5180. Do I understand you correctly that 
41. 10s. is the lowest price to the shipper at 
Bordeaux of a wine which could bear exporta- 
tion ?—Yes, that is about the lowest price. 

5181. What is the lowest alcoholic strength of 
that wine ?—The lowest is, I should say, about 
18 degrees Sykes, or from 18 degrees to 20 de- 
grees; it depends less on, the commonness or the 
ordinary quality of the wine than it depends 
upon the vintage. There are some vintages 
where there are wines of much more aicoholic 
strength than others. It may vary from three 


to four per cent. English, or about two or three 


per cent. French; but the average alcoholic 
proof of our wines is between 18 degrees and 
20 degrees Sykes. 

5182. That is, of the Gironde wines, I pre- 
sume ?—Yes; of the Gironde and of the neigh- 
bouring departments. 

5183. Then the 4/. 10s. wine would not be 
under 18 degrees ?—No; it is not because it is 
common that it is of a low degree. 

5184. Evidence has been given with reference 
to making up wines. M. Teissonniére especially 
expressed a very distinct opinion in Questions 
4923 and 4924, where he says: “It is difficult to 
describe the exportation specially, because the 
greater part of the wines exported are the result 
of blending wines of different qualities for the 
English market.” Then I asked him whether 
the red wine imported is not wine which comes 
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exclusively from the Gironde, and he said: “The 
wine trade from Bordeaux dealing with England 
buys very largely indeed in my department of 
the Herault, and exports that wine to England.” 
Do you think that’ this blending in the Bordeaux 
district is carried on to a very large extent?—l 
heard M. Teissonniére giving this evidence, and 
he has given it with as much accuracy as he 
could ; but I believe he took care to say, and he 
properly remarked that he does not at all export 
wine. He isa Parisian wine merchant, that is 
all: he has no experience of the export. As 
regards the Bordeaux wines the matter is plainly 
this: This process of blending takes place very 
frequently as regards those very commonest 
wines, but it only applies to these wines; for it is 
perfectly certain that so soon as you reach the 
prices of 61. or 7 /. the purer you send the wines 
to England the better; and it is only the shippers 
who stick to that rule that see their trade in- 
creasing. M. Teissonniére speaks of the large 
quantities of wines of the Herault purchased by 
the Bordeaux merchants, and he is right in say- 
ing that. But what is the destination of those 
wines? It is chiefly the colonies, for instance, 
especially the River Plate, where there is a very 
large demand for very cheap wines, but which 
must have a good deal of body and colour, be- 
cause they have to compete there against the 
Spanish wines. 

5185. As regards his evidence with reference 
to the blending for the English markets, that you 
think should be modified ?—Yes, that is my 
opinion. Every English wine merchant can say 
that in former times, that is to say, some thirty. 
years ago or more, it was the habit when the 
clarets, even of the highest order, were shipped 
to England to mix them with a certain quantity 
of the very best Hermitage wines; not for the 
purpose of diminishing their cost price, but: for 
the purpose, as it was thought at the time ne- 
cessary, of making them fit for the English 
market. So much go, that houses in Bordeaux 
paid very high prices for those Hermitage wines 
for the purpose of blending them, to a certain 
extent, with the best Bordeaux wine; but now 
that is entirely done away with, and I do not. 
believe that any Hermitage wine comes to 
Bordeaux to be blended with wines going to 
England. On the contrary, we find that the 
more pure our high claret wines are the better 
they are appreciated in England. And we have 
had proof of that in the fact, which is known to 
most people, that there are many fine wines sent 
from Bordeaux bottled at Chateau Lafite, bottled 
at Leoville, and bottled at La Rose, &c., and 
which therefore are sent as pure as possible and 
are much in favour. 

5186. I think you told me that you read the 
evidence of the Custom House officers, Mr.» 
Keene and Mr. Seldon?—Yes. 1 read it about 
a fortnight ago. I read it in Ridley’s Cir- 
cular. 

5187. You no doubt observed that very posi- 
tive evidence was given by one of those gentle- 
men that the bottled wines were always alcholised - 
at least with some brandy, in his opinion; is that 
practice at all resorted to ?—No, it is incorrect. 
It may be that, for the very commonest wine, 
one adds perhaps one litre, that is to say, about 
3 per cent. of spirit to them, chiefly for the pur- 


_ pose of ensuring their preservation ; but as re- 


gards wines of an order somewhat higher, that is 
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to say, wines at 67. or 7 1., which you see are ’ 


also. very cheap wines, I do not believe it is ever 
done. : 

5188. But you think it is done to some extent 
with those very low wines ?—Yes, it is. 

5189. Is it the case, as we heard the other day, 
that you have a very large importation of Spanish 
red wines into Krance ?—Yes, an immense im- 
portation. 


5190. And an increasing importation ?—Yes, ~ 


very increasing. I will give you a very striking 
example of it. Last year, that is to say, in 1878, 
the importation of Spanish wines into France has 
been upwards of 1,500,000 hectolitres, which is 
about 650,000 hogsheads..-Our importation of 
Spanish wines has been about exactly double the 
quantity of wines of all kinds that are consumed 
in the United Kingdom. 

5191. And that has to be added to the thou- 
sand million gallons that are produced in France ? 
—Yes; Ihave omitted to give youa proof of the in- 
crease. In 1877 the importation of these Spanish 
wines, I do not recollect exactly the figure, but 
I know it was much lower than it has been in 
1878, it was about 600,000 hectolitres. So that 
you see, in 1878, it was about three times what it 
was in 1877, which may be attributed to the short- 
ness of our vintages, butit is also to be attributed to 
the greater development of the wine cultivation 
in Spain, and especially to the better manner in 
which they take care of their wines. In former . 
times these Spanish red wines were abominable, 
because they were put in skins instead of being 
put in wooden casks, and the consequence was 
that they were almost undrinkable in France, 
whereas now they are much better. 

5192. Last year was a year of great importa- 
tion in France; was that a year in which there 
had been a great falling off in the production of 
France ?—Yes, there had been a great falling off 
in the production. 

5193. Had it fallen below your thousand mil- 
lion gallons ?—Yes, certainly. 

5194. Do those Spanish wines ever come into 
consumption as Spanish wines in France, or are 
they all used there for blending.?—I must say 
that I do not exactly know what use is made of 
them, but I think they are imported chiefly for 
blending purposes. The great market for them 
is Paris. 

5195. Are they sold as Spanish wines ?—I do 
not think they are sold as Spanish wines. They. 
are blended by Parisian houses with other wines 
from the midland departments of France. They 
come to Paris at as high an alcoholic strength 
generally as 26 degrees Sykes, and sometimes a 
little more. That is one of the reasons why 
they are imported in such large quantities, be- 
cause on account of their great alcoholic strength 
the publicans who sell them in the interior of 
Paris add water to them. ; 

5196. Is there much blending in Paris itself, 
or is it done outside Paris ?—Outside Paris they 


are blended with wines; inside Paris they are 


blended with water. 
5197. You were just now telling us something 
about. the cost price of wine; isitafactthatthe cost 
of your railway carriage, and your octroi, &c., is so 
great in Paris that French wines from the Médoc 
are delivered cheaper here than they really can 
be delivered in Paris ?—As regards the wines in 
wood the carriage and octroi come up to about 
21. 8s. per hogshead, and in London freight and 
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Chairman—continued. 


duty about 2/7. 17s. But bottled wines pay 
| much more to come into Paris than to come 


le 


into England; and I must say that the trade 
of bottled wines in France, in a general way, 
is badly done. One of the reasons (and, we 
_ shall have, perhaps, to say some words upon 
this subject) is because, I am. ashamed to say, 


_-we have a very absurd law in France, which 


is this. There is a differential duty between wines 
im bottles and wimes in wood. That differential 
duty seems to be founded on a very legitimate 


- and just principle. It is supposed that the wines 


in bottle are destined for the richer classes, and 


that, therefore, it is very just to tax them higher; 
' but the consequence is that it acts as a pro- 
_ hibitive duty, and that we have in France almost 


no trade in bottled wine at all. But I think our 
‘Ministers of Commerce and Finance are very 
deeply impressed with that absurd state of things, 
and also many financial men in the Chamber of 
Deputies, so that we have hopes,that it will soon 
be done away with. 

5198. But those cheap wines that come over 
to England, and which are delivered in England 
at a lower price than they could be delivered in 
Paris, come over in wood to this country, do they 
not ?—Yes; because as regards those cheap 
wines, the cheapness is the chief and main con- 
sideration; and they come in wood especially 
for the purpose of avoiding the higher freight ; 
because, for instance, a maritime tun of wine in 
wood, if the same wine is bottled, occupies four 


‘tuns. Therefore, the freight is four times 
greater. ea 
5199. You began your evidence by saying 


that, although the Treaty of Commerce had 
given you considerable satisfaction, you still 
thought there was some room for improve- 
ment with regard to the greater development of 
the wine trade here, looking to this circumstance, 
that cheap wines could be delivered more cheaply 
here to the consumer than in Paris. You have 
internal arrangements in France which must 
hamper your reaching certain classes of the popu- 
lation in the sale of your wine ?—The French 
workmen have so much a habit of drinking wine, 
that wine to them is what beer is to your English 
workmen. They cannot dispense with it, and 
_ the consequence is that the consumption is quite 
extraordinary ; for instance, in spite of the high 
duties, and in spite of the fact which I plainly 
stated, that water was added to many of those 
wines sold to the working people in Paris, in 
spite of all that, the consumption of wines in 
Paris reaches an extraordinary figure ; itis about 


* 1,800,000 hogsheads a year;-that is to say, the 


consumption of Paris alone is about five times 
the whole consumption of the United Kingdom. 


largely due to the taste and to the habits of the 


. people who naturally go to wine; but that does 
not quite meet the point which I want to elicit ; 


you have used the words “in spite of” your 
regulations ; you have, therefore, to contend with 
internal regulations: which hamper your wine 
trade ?—Yes, it is the high duties. 

| 5201. Then what you say is, that your trade 


cannot develop here so much as it ought, in 


y 


aS 


consequence of the existing wine duties; you 
have, in the internal traffic of your own country, 
to contend with a state of things which is more 


or less objectionable ?—Yes, certainly. 


5202. And, I might say, even worse than in 
GA Or82.. ; 
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5200. And you say that of course that is_ 
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this country ?—No; the duty in Paris is smaller 
than what it is in England as regards wines in 
wood. In England, the duty on our wines is 
about 62.francs per hogshead, and in Paris it is 
less than 50 frances; but the railway carriage 
from Bordeaux, for instance, is dearer than the 
freight from Bordeaux to London. 

5203. What is the limit of strength up to 
which vinous liquid is admitted as wine in Paris? 
—In Paris, 26 degrees Sykes. 

5204. And, therefore, it is the same degree of 
strength at which your French wines are ad- 
mitted in England ?—Yes, it. is about the same; 
in Paris itis 15 centesimal degrees. 

5205. Therefore, you do not suffer any dis- 
advantage as regards your degree of strength in 
England, as compared with the degree of strength 
which you have to encounter in Paris? —No, we 
do not. 

5206. Would you-say, from your experience, 
that 26 degrees is a fair and proper figure at 
which to tax the alcoholic strength which is to 
mark off wine from other beverages; taking wine 
as wine, would you say that 26 degrees of alco- 
holic strength is a figure that fairly designates 
and characterizes wine ?—That is my opinion. 
It includes almost the totality of French wines. 
There are only some wines produced in some 
few parishes of the country called Rousillon, 
which have sometimes a little more alcoholic 
strength ; but this degree of 26 degrees to admit 
wines at the low rate is about the proper degree ; 
say two degrees more or less. Supposing it were 
fixed at 30 degrees, we would have no objection, 
because it seems to me, and I think thisis a very 
important consideration, that it would be impor- 
tant to admit at the lower duty not only French 
wines, but Spanish and Portuguese wines also. 

5207. You used the term “ French wines;” 
my question was not as to French wines merely, 
but whether you thought that 26 degrees fairly 
marked off the beverage wines, from a beverage 
which is not wine 7—Yes. 

5208. I ask you the question generally in 


regard to the article wine, and I want to know 


whether you are of opinion that 26 degrees is a 
fair gauge for testing wine ?—I cannot say any- 
thing of which I am not quite sure. I have 
experience of what is the case in France, but I 
cannot speak with the same confidence about 
wines of other countries. I must say that I have 
had very frequently opportunities of tasting, and of 


-having testedasto their alcoholicstrength, Spanish 


red wines and Portuguese red wines ; and I have 
been able to ascertain that it was very rarely that 
those red wines had more than 26 degrees of 
But, however, Iam told that some of 
them sometimes have a higher degree than this. 
I must here merely remark that my experience 
has not gone farther than testing those common 
red Spanish wines that come into France to be 
consumed in France ; but there are other red 
natural wines, for instance, produced in the 
neighbourhood of Alicante and Malaga, which 
have, I believe, a higher natural strength than 
26 degrees, but I cannot speak on that subject 
with any certainty, because I am not competent 
to do go. 

5209. As regards the testing of wines, of 
which you have great experience, is there much 
difficulty in testing the strength of wines with 
accuracy ?—No ; it is very easily done by dis- 
tillmg. There is a certain apparatus for dis- 
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Chairman—continued. 
tilling, which is the best way of ascertaining 
their strength. 

5210. Do you mean by the manner in which 
we do it in our Custom House ?—I do not know 
how you do it in your Custom House; if you 
distil them, it is the best way. 

5211. Might I say that you are generally in 
the main satisfied therefore as regards the 26 
degrees, which is the system in existence in 
England ?—As regards France we are. 

5212. Have you heard of a suggestion which 
was thrown out in this Committee of levying a 
reduced duty below a. shilling on certain wines 
limited as to their alcoholic strength and limited 
in price ?—Yes. Ka 

5213. Do you see any advantage in a proposal 
of that kind?—The difference between 4d., as 
has been proposed, and 6d., as we wish: it, is so 
little that we would not care much for having it. 
Of course we would prefer 4 d. to 6d., but if the 
diminution of the duty could not be obtained 
without a limitation of the degrees to a lower 
scale than 26 degrees, and, with a limitation of 
value, we would much prefer 6d. If you were 
to allow our wines to come in at 4d. with a 
limitation, for instance, of 18 degrees, or even 
20 degrees, as has been I believe proposed by 
some persons, it would exclude many of our 
commonest and cheapest wines, that is to say, 


_ those of Languedoe, it would not be a sufficiently 


high proof; and allow me to observe that it 
seems to me that it would have the very grave 
and very bad consequence of excluding the 
Spanish red wines, which have generally a higher 
alcoholic strength than that, and that would be 
a just cause of complaint from them, as it seems 
to me. 

5214. What is the alcoholic strength of those 
Languedoc wines?—It varies very much. As 
I told you there are wines in Languedoc of very 
low strength; but many of them have 22 degrees 
and 23 degrees. It is only a few of them which 
have 26 degrees; but there is a certain quantity 
of them which have 26 degrees, and it is a reason 
why in order to admit them all we wish for the 
26 degrees limit. 

5215. Therefore what you object to is this 
differential duty between the two degrees ?— 
Yes, between the two degrees ; and we wish to 
avoid by all means anything which may act as 
ad valorem duties, because they cause, as you are 
aware, and specially in wines, more perhaps than 
in any other article, endless difficulties and 
frauds. 

5216, Therefore what you are very desirous of 
is that the system of duties should be a simple 
system of duties ?—That it should be such as it 
is with a reduction in the amount, that is all. 
We think that 26 degrees is sufficient ; and that 
the system by which you admit at the same duty 
wines in bottle and wines in wood is likely to 
have more and more an extremely beneficial 
effect as regards the development of the wine 
trade of France with England, because many 
wines are sent to England when they have 
matured in bottle and have improved very much 
by remaining in bottle for some years. It re- 
quires about one year before our wines have got 


some development in the bottle. 


6217. A uniform duty on wine would probably 
meet your views ?—If it were a uniform duty of 
1s. it would not meet our views. If it were a 
uniform duty of 6 d, we might have no objection 
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to it ; but what we want is specially a reduction q 


to 6d. for the lowest wines, because we think 


1 
i 
i 


that there may be a very great development ot i” 
the trade in those cheap wines with England. Lig 


am inclined to think that the wine trade with 
England, and the wine consumption in England, 
is only in its infancy, more especially if we 


observe how much the consumption has increased - 


since the lowering of the duties, and if we com- 
pare what it is in England now with what it is 
in most of the French cities and what it is in some 
foreign countries. 

5218. What I want to know is this; you say 
that you wish for .a modification of the duties, 
and I suggested that there should be a modifi- 
cation in the sense of uniformity of rate; do you 
advocate that wines should be assessed as a 
specific article, or with regard merely to the 
amount of alcohol that wine contains ?—If you 
mean that there should be many grades of duty, 
I think not. 

5219. Therefore you are in favour of its being 
assessed as a specific article at a specific duty ?— 
Yes. i 
5220. Do you not contend that it would be 
advisable for the simplicity of the thing, and for 
the development of the trade, that there should 
be one uniform duty up to a certain limit of 
strength for all wines ?—If the present duty 
appertaining to the wines of France, were reduced 
to 6d. we would have, I think, no objection to 
a uniform duty; but if the duty were reduced 
on wines of 40 degrees to the 1 s. duty, and all our 
wines should remain at the 1s., we would not 
think that fair and just; because you see wines 
of such high strength that come to England from 
Jerez or from Oporto are not natural wines, 
they are not brandy, and they are not wine 5 
they are something between wine and brandy. 
They are a mixture of wine and brandy. In 
the consumption of English families we see that 
a bottle of sherry or a bottle of port lasts some- 


times several days, while a bottle of claret must — 


be drunk the same day, and it does not go so 
far, as regards the use, in their consumption as 
the sherries and ports. 

5221. Could you give the Committee a clear 
idea of what modification in our system you would 
advocate us desirable. You object to the idea of 
a duty of 4d. on wines of acertain category, and 
you object toa uniform rate of 1s. Will you 
kindly tell the Committee what suggestion you 
have to make for a modification ?—I will submit 
my ideas to you. I see that the Spaniards and 
the Portuguese complain very much of the dif- 
ference that exists. We must not go between 
the Spanish and the French wines, but between 
wines of 40 degrees and wines of 26 degrees. 
Your duties do not apply to Spanish wines or to 
French wines, but to wines of a certain degree. 
It seems to me, I say frankly, that there is a 
just cause for complaint in finding such a 
difference between wines of 40 degrees which have 
to pay the half-a-crown, and wines of 26 degrees 
which have to pay only the shilling. Yousee the 
difference is 1s. 6d. per gallon, that is to say, 3s. per 
dozen, which is a large difference ; indeed it is too 
large a difference. I think that in that they have a 
just reason to complain. I have seen some of the 


evidence given by those who speak in the interests. _ 


of the Spanish and Portuguese wines. I think 
they advocate a reduction of the duty on 
those high-proof wines to a shilling, if I am not 

mistaken. 
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jmistaken. Wee would have no objection to that; 
\but at the same time we would ask, as I have 
jalready said, for a reduction to 6d. (that is our 
jview) on all wines up to 26 degrees. There- 
‘fore you see that that system of difference of 
duty which exists now between wines of 40 
degrees and wines of 26 degrees, would be 
diminished by two-thirds. It is now 1s. 6d, 
and it would be 6d. difference. Therefore you 
'see\it would be a very great improvement in our 
‘wiew. But the witnesses who have spoken in 
‘the interests of the Spanish wines or the Portu- 
(guese wines, seemed to me to have had solely in 
/view shetries or ports. Now in Spain there are 
many other wines than sherries, and in Portugal 
there are nies other wines (although not to the 
same extent\as in Spain) than ports; but in 
Spain the sherries are only a small portion of the 
quantity of wines produced. You certainly are 
|aware of the great development of the wine cul- 
‘tivation and wine making in Spain. You pro- 
pably have seen at the Paris Exhibition last year, 
‘what a remarkable display in the production of 
‘wine the Spaniards have made; and it is certainly 
‘founded on a great reality, that is to say, on the 
‘great development of the wine productiveness of 
Spain. We therefore think that the Spaniards 
“would be interested in having the duty of 6d. 
‘for the admission of those Spanish wines. I have 
'seen that many of the witnesses who have spoken 
jin favour of the Spanish wine, do not make an 
‘objection to a reduction of the duty to 4d. on 
owines of a low degree, that is to say, 18 degrees 
‘or 20 degrees. But it seems to me that ina 
Spanish point of view, that is a mistake, for the 
admission of wines of 20 degrees at 4d. duty, 
would exclude Spanish red wines. It is much 
better for them, as it seems to me, that the duty 
‘instead of being 4d. with a limit of 20 degrees, 
‘should be 6d. with a limit of 26 degrees, which 
would have the beneficial consequence of admit- 
ting their red wines. . This is our way of think- 
‘mg. We think, so far as we can express our 
“opinions before you, that the settlement of the 
‘question ought to be this, perhaps. The reduc- 
‘tion, if English finance should allow it, should be 
a reduction on wines up to 40.degrees or 38 
degrees (I will not say the exact degree), but 
‘the reduction should take place to one shilling, 
and on wines, up to 26 degrees,6d. That is our 
view of the case. 

+ 5222. Do you think that that modification 
would be a modification which would relieve 
‘those countries which at present may complain 
of our system, of a great deal of the ground of 
their complaint ?—It seems to me that it ought, 
but I cannot say that it will. 

_ 6223. Asa practical point, with regard to which 
you have got an opinion, the modification of the 
duty, as you suggest, is a modification that would 
only operate in favour of those Spanish red 
wines, and would not operate in favour of that 
large class of wines which is coming into this 
‘country, the sherries’—I beg your pardon; the 
“sixpence duty would not, but the shilling duty 
‘would, | 

- 6224. I think you said that a considerable 
‘portion of the Spanish red wines, from your 
“Observation in France, would come within the 
26 degrees, and therefore benefit from the six- 
pence duty ?—Yes, that I have said. 

_ _ 5225. 1 suppose, although you characterise 
‘the sherry wines as only partially wines, you 
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admit that the quality of your French wines is 
made up in some manner by the admixture of 
alcohol ?— No, I have not said that of the French 
wines generally, but only of our commonest 
wines, and with a trifling addition of alcohol 
occasionally, say $ per cent. 

5226. I think you admitted, in the former part 
of your evidence, that a considerable portion of 
the wines of the South of France that come 
into general consumption are really made up 
partly by the addition of alcohol, in order 
to preserve them, and partly being blended 
with Spanish wines? —I have said that the 
Spanish wines come to France blended with 
brandy, and I have said also that on occasions 
wines were shipped sometimes with a little 
blending of spirit; but it is very little indeed, 
generally one half per cent. J have said one per 
cent., but it is a mistake. I meant one litre per 


hogshead. 


5227. Is that in the Gironde, or the other 


parts of France ?—I am speaking of the Gironde 
and of the Languedoc. 

5228. I am speaking of a class of wines which, 
at the present moment, does not come into this 
country, but the importation of which you desire 
to see facilitated by a modification of the duties ; 
I think you admitted that in Herault, in the 
South of France, those wines were of a class 
which, at the present moment, may be imported 
into this country, and fortified sometimes with 
alcohol, and sometimes with wines which are 
themselves alcoholised; was not that the case? 
—Yes. f 

5229. Therefore, I say that those wines, in 
reference to manufacture, partake of the same 
manipulation, allowing that it is a manipulation, 
perhaps different in degree, but not different in 
character, from the manipulation which is applied 
to the manufacture of those Spanish and Portu- 
guese wines?—Yes. 

5230. Do you think then it is quite correct to 
make that broad distinction between the two 
wines as being totally different articles, the one 
a wine and the other a brandied wine, which you 
do not apply to your French wines, which would 
profit by that very great reduction of duties 
which you suggest ‘—Those very common wines 
of Languedoc, of the very low degree of which 
I have spoken, very rarely come to England, I 
think, nor will they come if there is a diminution 
of the duty. With a little addition of alcohol 
it may be so, but I do not know. 

5231. I think you are an advocate of a reduc- 
tion of the duty, because it will facilitate the 
importation of wines which, at the present 
moment, do not come into the market in Eng- 
land ?—No, that is not my view. It will, per- 
haps, induce some wine which does not come into 
this market to come in, because there are a great 
many different sorts of wine; but I think that 
it will induce wines that come already to this 
market to come in greater quantities, because of 
the reduction of duty, at least that is our belief. 

5232. Do you think that the view which has 
been put forward, that there are large quantities of 
wines of a cheaper price and of a less high quality 
than those that come now, which are capable of 
being imported, and which are likely to be im- 
ported, may be dismissed ?—Certainly. I think 
that the different qualities that will come come 
already generally speaking. There may be a 
few that do not come, but I think that all those 
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that could come come already, especially as I 
told you that there was a large demand in Eng- 
land for such cheap wine as4/. or 52. Therefore 
you see our commonest wines already come to 
the United Kingdom. I only say that those 
common wines which pay a duty which is equal 
to about 50 per cent. would come in larger quan- 
tities if they had to pay a smaller duty which 
would not be more than 25 per cent. 

5233. You have also experience, have you not, 
of the exportation of French wines into other 
countries ?—Yes; I am a-wine merchant as well 
as a wine grower. 

5934. I am not speaking now of the Gironde, 
but of the low cheap wines of Herault, and so 
forth, in the South of France, which are brought 
to Paris and which are sold to the workmen of 
Paris in a blended state; are they at all exported 
to Belgium or Holland ?—Some are, by way of 
the port of Cette, in the Mediterranean. Cette 
exports those wines to Belgium, to Holland, and 
to Germany ; and many of those wines, if they 
are properly taken care of, are good wines. [ 
have friends in Cette, and when I have been 
sometimes at breakfast with them, and with dif- 
ferent merchants, I have drunk those wines, and 
they were pretty good vin ordinaire. 

5235. The duties in Belgium and Holland are 
considerably Jower than they are here, are they 
not?—In Belgium they are considerably lower 
than they are in England, and in Holland they 
are higher, but in that country they have been for 
along time in the habit of consuming our wines. 
At one time the duty on French wines in England 
was enormous, while in Holland it had not been so, 
and therefore the people have got into the habit 
of drinking our wines ; and in spite of the duty 
being higher than in England, | believe the cun- 
sumption per head is much larger in Holland, but 
it is much less than it is in Belgium, where the 
population is larger than it is in Holland, But 
the consumption of French wines in Belgium, 
where the duty is much lower than in Holland, 
and where it is only one-third what it is in 
England, is by far greater per head than what it 
is in Holland. 

5236. What you desire is a reduction of the 
duty to 6d. in wines up to 26 degrees ?— Yes. 

5237. And above 26 degrees up to a limit 
which you do not fix particularly, 1 s.?--Yes; 
but will you allow me to repeat an observation 
which I made before. I said 26 devrees as re- 
gards French wines, but you have had the kind- 
ness to ask me my opinion in a general way as 
regards the settlement of the question in England. 
It may be that instead of 26 degrees it would be 
well to increase the limit a little perhaps to 
28 degrees. I have heard English wine mer- 
chants and very experienced men say that they 
have at one time imported wines from Spain, 
natural wines, viz., the white wines, which in- 
stead of having 26 degrees had 26} degrees, 
which prevented them from being introduced 
into England at the rate of the shilling duty ; 
therefore you see it would be perhaps necessary 
to increase a little the limit of 26 degrees. With 
regard to France we would be quite content with 
a duty of 6d. to the limit of 26 degrees. Of 
course I'do not speak in any official character 
except as regards Bordeaux, but I strongly be- 
lieve that such views would be entirely approved 
by the French Government. 


5238. Of course when we hear these views 
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we should like to look at them very fully; yout 
point which you suggest is 28 degrees as bei 
an improvement on the 26 degrees, because 
26 degrees is a figure which is rather too close 
upon the margin of certain wines ?—Yes; for 
France it would be enough, but for Spanish wines” 
it would perhaps be useful to go to 28 degrees. ~ 

5239. In making the suggestion of 28 degree 
which you have done, have you had in view what’ 
was expedient with regard to some particular, 
Spanish wines ?—Not French wines, but Spanish’ 
wines ; | am not speaking for us, but speaking for 
them. a 

5240. Does not it seem to you that if you raise” 
it to 28 degrees you are likely to aggravate the” 
disadvantage against ‘a large class of Spanish” 
wines which have come into this country because 
the 28 degrees is rather nearer to the lowest 
limit of strength of the common sherry wines as_ 
it were?—I am speaking for the Spanish just 
now in alluding to 28 degrees; if they do not 
want it I would put the limit at 26 degrees. It 
is only for their interest. As regards French” 
wines, we are quite content with 26 degrees. 

5241, The proposal that you make for a six= 


penny duty with a limitation of 26 degrees or 
28 degrees is one which would introduce a system 
of duties which would establish a very great 
difference between the duties levied on a large 
proportion of Spanish and Portuguese wines that 
come into this country and the duties levied upon: 
French wines, it being a difference of 100 per 
cent. as between 6d. and 1s.?—Yes, it would 
be 100 per cent.; but 100 percent., which sounds 
very much, is only 6d. per gallon; say 1s. a 
dozen, that is all. ‘ 
5242, But it is a system which will practically 
secure in another form the samé preference for 
the bulk of the French produce over the Spanish 
and Portuguese produce, which exists at present ? 
—We wish a duty of 6d., because we think 
it is an advantage to us with regard to our 
common wines; but we do not wish, and, of 
course, we can have no idea of haying that ad- 
vantage exclusively. The Spaniards may take 
great advantage of it for their red wines, 
which, for the most part, have not more than 
26 degrees. I. believe, in the course of time, 
when’ the trade has so organised itself for the 
consumption and employment of Spanish wines, 
they will come into England in competition 
with common French red wines, as is the case 
in Paris. If those common Spanish wines com- 
pete with our own wines on our own soil in 
France, in spite of the Custom House duties 
of 34 frances per hectolitre to such a large extent 
as I ‘told you, that is to say, last year more 
than 600,000 hogsheads, I do not see any 
reason why they could not compete with ou 
wines in England itself, without any differences 
of duty, which in France is so levied, and where 
they have the disadvantage of paying 33 francs 
per hectolitre. io 
5243. But you would strictly limit your views 
as regards possible advantage to Spain and to thi 
Spanish red wines ?—Yes. 
5244. And you do not think that the Spanisl 
ee ‘would come in under 26 degrees ?— 
0. . 
5245. The proposal which you make is a pro 
posal which would involve a very’ considerabl 
reduction of the duties, and probably also a ver} 
large falling off in the revenue to be derive 
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from wine ?—Yes, temporarily, until consumption 
has increased. 

6246. As you have thought the matter over, 
have you ever taken that into your considera- 
tion?—Yes. Evidently, if you apply the new 
rates of duty to the quantity which is now con- 
‘sumed in England, there would be a great loss to 
your revenue; but I am inclined to think, as many 
‘other experienced persons think who have more 
experience of the English trade and of the English 
taste than [ have (and I believe Mr. Gilbey has 
said the same), that the wine trade in England, 
‘and the consumption of wines in England, is 
‘only in its infancy. We are-also inclined to 
‘think so, on account of the immense difference of 
consumption in England and France. ‘The con- 
lsanption in the United Kingdom is two litres 
per head, and in France it is about 1} hectolitres 
‘per head ; in England it is less than half a gallon 
‘per head, and in France it is about 30 gallons; 
‘that is to say, about 60 times what it is in Eng- 
land; and the consequence is that if the con- 
‘sumption of wine in England is in its mfancy, as 
owe believe it is, there is an immense margin for 
‘its increase. You made an experiment in 1860, 
‘as regards our wine, when you diminished the 
‘duty in the proportion of about 6 to 1; but 
‘the consumption has increased in the proportion 
‘of about 1 to 10, and, therefore, so far from 
having lost anything by that reduction of duty, 
iyou have had an increase of revenue. 

| 6247. We lost revenue at first, and the ques- 
tion I am asking you,as you have come to us with 
‘this definite proposal, as a proposal which is 
‘desired and asked for by the wine-producing 
interests of France, is whether you have at all 
‘taken into consideration what the amount of loss 
to the fiscal interests of the country, at least for 
‘a time, would be ?—No, I have not. 

_ 6248. Could you hold out any prospect of any. 
‘compensatory advantage which could be expected 
‘im return from France in the event of such a 
very great reduction of duties, which manifestly: 
‘would, as you say, tend to stimulate greater 
exportation from that country ?—I cannot say, 
because I do not know, in the first place, what are 
the exact intentions of the French Government, 
and especially what the French House of Depu- 
ties would decide. You know our Protectionists 
in France are making the very greatest efforts to 
have all the duties increased; and, especially, 
one of their chief objects is to have no Treaty of 
Commerce, because every year certainly they 
‘would try to have the duties increased, so as to 
make them entirely prohibitory. On the con- 
trary, the Free Trade party in France, and I am 
in that party, wish to have treaties to prevent 
those continual demands for increase, and in 
order to place the trade of France and England, and 
all the countries with which we have relations, on a 
Satisfactory and permanent footing, Iam not certain 
of it, but [ am inclined to think that, in spite of 
‘the efforts of the Protectionists, the French 
Government will be able to bring the Chamber 
£ Deputies to give their assent to the continu- 
ance of the present duties on English goods. 

_ 6249. Therefore the utmost that you contem- 
‘plate as probable is, that there will not be a 
‘Taising of the present duties?—Yes. - 

~ 6250. But you do not hold out any prospect 
of a tariff with duties reduced below the tariff 
of 1860?—An immediate reduction, I am afraid 
Bb. We think that it would be a very great 
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advantage to French industry. The Free Trade 
party think so, and I am one of those who think 
so, that it would be an advantage not only to the 
country at large, but an advantage to French 
industry, that the duty on cotton yarn should be 
largely reduced; but that will be very difficult 
to obtain, I think. 

5251. The proposal which you make is a proposal 
which certainly would increase the loss, although 
probably it may be temporary, to the revenue of 
this country; but I gather from your evidence 
that you do not think that any such great reduc- 
tion of duty upon French wines to a shilling all 
round would have the full effect of any reduc- 
tion of our own duties below the tariff of 1860? 
—TI am not certain about it. 

5252. But you do not anticipate: it ?— No. 
Will you allow me to make an observation. I 
said, as regards the loss to the English revenue, 
let us establish a comparison between the result 
that would be arrived at if the duty were re- 
duced all round to a shilling, or to a shilling up 
to 40 degrees, and to sixpence on wines of 26 
degrees ; the wines which are introduced at 26 
degrees in England, I believe, amount to some- 
thing like 7,000,900 gallons, therefore supposing 
those wines had to pay sixpence instead of a 
shilling, in case there should be a uniform duty, 
the difference would be 3,500,000 shillings, 
that is 175,000 2. ; that is the only difference. 


Mr. W. #. Forster. 


5253. I did not quite understand whether you 
thought that your Free Trade party would be able 
to prevent, as the tariff at present exists between 
the two countries, an increased tariff on British 
goods, or whether you thought that they would 
be able to prevent-it if this concession was given 


‘to your wine trade ?— When the negotiations are 


engaged in between the French Government and 
the English Government as to the renewal of 
the Treaty of Commerce, certainly the French 
Government, | believe, will insist on having some 
advantage for certain French articles; and. so 
probably, I suppose, will the English Government 
do on their side. I believe that the French 
Government will insist upon a reduction in the 
wine duties, and the more so, if I am not mis- 
taken, that at the beginning of 1877 negotiations 
were engaged in between the French and the 
English Governments as to the renewal of the 
Treaty of Commerce; and, if we have been well 
informed, at that time the English Government 
showed their willingness to accept a reduction of 
the present duty on our wines up to 26 degrees 
to sixpence. Now I think that it would create 
great difficulties, if negotiations were engaged 
in, if the English Government were not disposed 
to accord now what they were disposed to accord 
then. 

5254, You are aware that there is a great 
complaint made, both in Spain and Portugal, of 
the duty upon Spainish and Portuguese wines 
being much higher per bottle or per gallon than 
upon French wines ?—Yes. 

5255. That being the case, supposing a reduc- 
tion was made upon the Spanish and Portuguese 
wines, and no reduction was made upon the 
French wines, what would be the feeling in 
France?—I think the French Government and 
the French nation would resent it much. If you 
were to accord to wines of a higher degree, I 
would not say Spanish or Portuguese wines, but 
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to wines of a higher degree, a diminution to a 
shilling, even to French wines I think, it would 
be very deeply resented. And it seems to us 
that the Spaniards and Portuguese ought not to 
complain, and would have no right to complain 
of a reduction of the duty to sixpence on wines 
to 26 degrees, for two reasons : first, because the 
difference that exists, which is~1s. 6d. per 
gallon, would be reduced by two-thirds; and 
secondly, as I explained before you came into 
the room, that they would profit by it for their 
common wines, and therefore they have an 
interest in it. I have observed that many of 
the witnesses, 1 would say almost all that have 
given evidence in the interests of Spanish and 
Portuguese ‘vine, have everywhere admitted the 
rate of 4d, to a certain limit of degrees, and 
therefore they admit that difference of duty in 
principle. Now,it only remains to determine the 
question of the degree to which that difference 
may be accepted. 

5256. What you mean is that they would not 
object, or ought not to object, to a continuance 
of the alcoholic test, provided that it did not bring 
them such a very heavy duty as they have at 
present ?—Yes; especially if the degree of the 
wines submitted at 6d. is high enough to admit 
their own wines; because it seem to me, so far 
as I am able to judge, what the Spaniards either 
immediately or gradually want is reduction. Now 
the production of Spain, as regards the common 
red wines, is constantly increasing, and I am in- 
clined to think they would profit by a diminution 
of the duty to 6d. upon their natural wines of 
26 degrees, of which they produce such large 
and increasing quantities, and which come to 
France in such large and increasing quantities. 

5257. What is the strength of those wines 
which are imported from Spain?—It is about 
26 degrees. 

5258. Should I be likely, in a restaurant in 
Paris, to get that wine ?—I hope not. They are 
drunk in Paris by the workmen. 

5259, You were speaking about the enormous 
consumption of wine in France as compared with 
England; take your own district of Bordeaux, 
what is the.strength of the vin ordinaire which is 
generally consumed there ?—It is about 20 de- 
grees Sykes, rather under than over, but some- 
fimes it is more. It depends on the vintage. 
We have some vintages which produce wine of 
a much greater alcholic strength than others. 

5260. You seem to suppose that the loss to the 
wine revenue in England might be made up for 
by a very large increase in the consumption of 
wine ; but you are ‘aware that we are a beer- 
drinking country ?—Yes. 

5261. I would just ask you this question; the 
consumption of beer has much increased in France 
in the large towns, has it not ?—Yes. 

5262. Have you found that interfere with the 
sale of wine?—No. The consumption of beer, 
for instance, has increased in Paris to a large 
extent, and nevertheless the consumption of wines 
has gone on constantly increasing, and is enor- 
mous now. It is 1,800,000 hogsheads in Paris 
at the present time, that is to say, about five 
times the whole consumption of the United 
Kingdom. 

5263. That is to say, that wine remains the 
drink which is taken with meals ?—Certainly ; 
and mixed with water it is the general consump- 
tion of Frenchmen. . 
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5264, You know Vienna and the large German 
cities, do you not ?—I do not know Vienna. 
5265. Are you aware whether the enormous” 
consumption of beer in Vienna and Berlin m 
interferes with the consumption of wine ?—No, 
I do not know the exact state of the case ag” 
regards Austria, but Austria, as you are aware, 
is a wine-producing country, and probably the” 
consumption of wines in Vienna must be very 
large. In Berlin it is comparatively small, be-— 
cause they have to buy from foreign countries — 
all the wine that they consume in Germany, and, ~ 
as in England, they drink chiefly beer, but not ~ 
to the same extent as in England. _ " 
5266. When you think it is possible very 
largely to increase thé British consumption of 
wine, do you fully take into account the difficulty 
of keeping wine in our climate ?—I do not think 
that that difficulty exists, and I will tell you why 5” 
because the coolness of the climate is a very” 
favourable circumstance to the keeping of our 
wines. Provided they are properly taken care 
of and bottled, they may keep in this country 30 
ears and more. . 
5267. Do you think that there is any obstacle 
to the mass of our population drinking vin ordi- 
naire as an ordinary beverage, except, first of all,” 
the price, and next that the taste of the people” 
has not as yet turned in that way ?— We do not 
think that the consumption of our wines im” 
England will ever be anything like what it 1s in~ 
France. If it were so large as it is in France,” 
we could not produce wine enough for the two” 
countries ; but we see that there 1s a large and a 
growing consumption of clarets in England, and- 
we have very remarkable proofs of it. There 
are facts which show that it has been so beyond 
anything that was expected. There is a con= 
sumption, and an increasing consumption, of very 
low clarets; that is claret at 1s. a bottle. Imay 
say that the wine trade in England is carried on 
with very great intelligence, and that at those low 
prices, 1s., 1s. 3d., and 1s. 6d., they manage to” 
give to the consumers very good wines for the 
money. I 
5268. Isthe consumption of spirits in France, 
of cognac or eau de vie, increasing in a greater 
proportion than the population, do you think ?— 
I cannot reply to that question ; but I may say 
that, in spite of the enormous increase in the 
duties on our spirits since the war, the con= 
sumption has increased, and also the consumption 
of wines has been increasing too. There seems 
to be not much relation between the two. i 
5269. I suppose it is not strong spirit which is 
generally drunk, or what is it?—It is beetroot 
spirit chiefly, but it is reduced by the publicans 
into a sort of brandy by the addition of alee 
5270. ‘Take the city of Bordeaux, is mue 
spirit drunk there ?—No; I said that in spite 0 
the increase in the spirit duties, the consumpti 
had increased since the war, and also in spite 
the increase in the consumption of wines; but, 
however, I must say that it isa fact that in towns 
where wine is very largel consumed, spirits are 
consumed in much smaller quantities, and drunk 
enness seems to be, in the French towns, in am 
inverse proportion to the quantity of wine con- 
sumed; that is to say, the more wine they drink 
the less drunkenness there is. For instance, im 
Bordeaux, where the consumption of wine is 
about 200 litres per head, that is to say, from 46 
to 50 gallons per head, it is very seldom, compa 
ratively 
i 
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ratively speaking, that we see a Frenchman 


coe} 


_ drunk; we sometimes see foreign sailors drunk, 


but no Frenchmen. 

'§271. I suppose, in your country villages, it 
is yery rare indeed ?—Very rare indeed. I have 
never seen, for instance, one woman drunk in 
France. 

. 6272. What is the increase of duty on spirits 
since the war ?—I cannot say, but I believe it 
has been 100 per cent. at least. 

4273. What is it on wine?—On wine there 
has been a certain increase, especially in Paris. 


Mr. Cobbold. 


5274. Do you imagine that the proposed re- 
duction, we will say, to 6d. a gallon in the duty 


would lead to an equal increase in the consump- 


- rapid increase ought not to be expected. 


tion of wine in England to what there was from 
the years 1539 to 1859, which you gave us ?— 
No, I do not think it would; or at least not so 
rapidly. You know that, in 1860, there was, a 


' reduction from 5s. 9d. to 1s., therefore you see 


that was a reduction of 4s. 9d.; now it would 
be only a reduction of 6 d., and therefore a very 
On the 
other hand a taste for clarets is now established 
in England much more than it was at that time. 
The taste for clarets, I think, certainly is much 
more diffused now than it was at that time. But 


_ those who are aged enough to do so, will recol- 


~ 


lect. that when the reduction of duty took place, 
many people doubted whether the consumption 
would increase in any important manner, because 
most people thought that in England there was 
no general taste at all for clarets; that it was 
only an aristocratic taste; but you see that that 
has not been the case, for the consumption of 
claret is spreading amongst even the humbler 
middle classes. 

5275. That is with reference to the lower class 
of claret, I presume ?—Yes. 

5276. I think that at the commencement of 
your evidence, in reply to the Chairman, you led 
us to infer somewhat that the Bordeaux wine 
trade is contented with matters as they now 
stand ?—No, I did not say that; I say this, that 
we have derived very great benefit from the re- 
duction of duty such as took place in 1860; and 
that we have to a very great extent reason to be 
satisfied with the tariff which was established at 
the time, and mainly on account of the equality 
of the duty between wines in bottle and wines in 


wood; but, however, we would be very desirous 


to have an improvement on that comparatively 
satisfactory state of things; that is what I meant 
especially, because we saw that there was a very 


large demand springing up continually in Eng- 


land for very cheap wines, and the duty of a shil- 


_ ling on those cheap wines was about 50 per cent., 


and even more than 50 per cent. ‘in some cases. 
Now a duty of 50 per cent. is a high duty, and 


if the duty were reduced to 6d., it would then 
be about 25 per cent., and therefore that would 


be a great inducement to an increased consump: 
tion. I think that we must believe that that would 
have a great effect, for a difierence of 6d. would be 
equal to 1/. 5s. per hogshead, and we see that 


houses in England frequently ask for wine, for 


instance, at 5/., and they will not receive the 
wine if itis5 1. ls, They wanta wine at 51, 
not a wine of} J. 10 s., and therefore a difference 
of 6d. would be*far more than 10 s.; you see it 
would make 17. 5s, 

0.82, 
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5277. You would not advocate at all an ad 
valorem duty ?—No, I think that would be the 
worst thing. 

5278. Nor yet a sliding scale for the inter- 
mediate degrees ?—No, we think there ought to 
be only two as now; and I repeat that I have 
observed that the system of two grades of duties 
was in principle admitted by most of those who 
have spoken in the interests of the Spanish wines; 
only they advocated a reduction to 4 d., to which 
we see a great objection, even in their interest, 
whilst we advocate a reduction to 6 d., but with 
a limit of 26 degrees, which would be in the 
interest of the Spanish red wines also. 

5279. Are there any of the natural wines of 
the Gironde above 26 degrees?--No; there are, 
perhaps, a few Sauterne wines in some particu- 
lar years, but that is all ; but generally our wines 
have not more than 20 degrees to 21 degrees, 
and sometimes less. 

5280. You are aware that the difference of 
the degrees had reference to the amount of’ spirit, 
in order to protect the duty on spirit, why should 
there be two different degrees, the one at 
26 degrees, and the other, we will say, at 
38 degrees. So long as the spirit. duties are 
protected in England, why should we have two 
scales ?—If you were to reduce the duty on all 
wines up to 40 degrees to 6d., I do not think 
we should make any objection to it, provided 
we had a duty of 6d., because a duty of 6 d. 
is desirable for ovr cheap wines, as I have just 
explained. 

5281. But Bordeaux would not be against the 
duty ?— No, if the duty were reduced on all 
wines up to 40 degrees to 6d., I do not believe 
that the people in Bordeaux would make any 
objection to it;-and | do not think that in France 
at large they would make any objection. How- 
ever, I must say, that it is not perhaps quite just 
that wines which have such a large addition of 
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spirits as the sherries and ports should be treated — 


as natural wines of a very inferior degree, because 
those wines when they are put into consumption 
in families last a great deal longer than clarets ; 
but in spite of that consideration, if you were 
disposed to reduce the duty on all wines to 6d. 
in wood or in bottle, we would make no objection; 
and I do not think that in France they would. 

5282. I do not know whether you have seen 
the evidence from some of our colonies, where 
they show that wines almost up to40 degrees are 
natural wines ?—No, I have not seen evidence 
from witnesses speaking in the name of your 
colonies, but it is very seldom the case. In 
Australia they produce some of that strength, 
and at the Cape, perhaps, some liqueur wines. 

5283. With regard to the Spanish wine which 
is brought into France, what is the duty that is 
paid upon it?—It is very small, 33 francs per 
hectolitre, or about 6s. per hogshead; that is 
about one-eighth of what we have to pay in 
England. 


Mr. Phipps. 


5284. You would like the present English ' 


tariff on wine lowered, with the alcoholic test 
retained?—Yes. We do not precisely speak 
against a uniform duty, provided the duty on 
French wines, that is to say, on wines of 26 
degrees, should be reduced to 6d.; but if the 
reduction, as I was just saying, was general to 
6 d., we would make no great objection to it. 
Kk 5285. What 
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Mr. Phipps—continued. 

5285. What you have suggested is 6 d. below 
28 degrees, and 1s. over that strength ?—Below 
26 degrees, in a French point of view; it may 
be, in a Spanish point of view, that it would be 
desirable to adopt 28 degrees instead of 26 
degrees; but that I am not ina position to dis- 
cuss, because I do not know the exact strength 
of the Spanish natural wines. 

5286. Would you consider it a satisfactory 
arrangement if there were a uniform duty of 1s. 
upon wine as wine ?—No. 

5287. You think that this arrangement would 
be against France, and would favour wines of 
great strength from other countries 1—We think 
that it would be a bad arrangement for France, 
for two reasons: chiefly because it would be too 
hich a duty. for our common wines, and because 
a duty of 1 s.,as I have just now said, is at least 
50 per cent., and eyen more than 50 per cent., 
on our commonest wines. 

5288. If the natural strength of wines in 
France, or at least the strength of wine at which 
it could be safely imported from France to this 
country, was 32 degrees, should you then look 
with favour upon the present English tariff, 
namely, 1s. up to 26 degrees, and after that 
half-a-crown per gallon?—I would think that 
the limit of 32 degrees would be too low if we 
were to pay the 1s. duty. 


Mr. Christopher Denison. 


5289. Other countries say, including our 
colonies, that the natural strength of our wines 
is at least 32 degrees, and that wines under that 
strength will not bear transmission from the 
country where they are grown to England; sup- 


‘posing that were stated with regard to French 


wines, should you then be satisfied with a duty 
of ls. up to 26 degrees, and after 26 degrees, 
half-a-crown ?—Naturally we would complain. 

5290. Almost all wines imported from France 
to this country are fortified more or less, are they 
not ?—No, not from France. 

5291. If not fortified with spirit they are for- 
tified by the addition of stronger wines, which, 
when blended with your weaker wines, come into 
this country at the lower duty ?—The very com- 
monest wines which are shipped from France to 
England are sometimes, not always, but some- 
times, fortified with brandy, but to a very small 
extent indeed; that is to say, tothe extentof about 
one-kalf per cent., and rarely one per cent. 
But so soon as we get to wines of a higher 

rade, that is to say, wines of 6 J. and 71. especi- 
ally, allthe wines above that price are sent to 
England without any addition of spirit. It 
would spoil them; it would diminish their 
quality; it would render them comparatively 
unacceptable for English consumption. In former 
times, about 30 years ago, it was usual to ship 
clarets to England always fortified with her- 
mitage wine, but that has been entirely done away 
with; and, as I said before, the purer our Gironde 
wines are sent to England, the better they are 
liked. 

6292. I have no doubt that those wines are 
sent pure to England, but I want to know 
whether this is the fact that wines, from France, 
as a rule, are sent here in their natural condition ; 
that is to say, wine which is fermented from one 
grape, as it were, but that they are, I will not say 


manufactured, but so blended, or so fermented, in © 


France, with wines from other countries, as to 
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prepare them for the English taste?—Those _ 


blendings take place, as I have said, only as re- 
gards the commonest wines, and not to any great 
extent with them; that is to say, the wmes of 
41, 10s. are frequently mixed with the wines of 
other departments than the Gironde, namely »with 
the wines of Languedoc, but above that. price, 
they are sent pure. -They are much more liked 
being pure, than if they are not pure. 
5293, L have no doubt about the wines being 


pore, so far as there is nothing wrong in their 


manufacture, but is not there an opinion, that 
there is a great deal of knowledge requisite for 
the proper blending and fermentation of wines? 
—No. The great bulk of the wines shipped 
from Bordeaux to Englazd are treated in a very 
artless manner I would say. As regards the 
making of them in the vineyards, it is very simple. 
As you know, the process is this: the grapes are 
put into vats, and when the fermentation is 
finished they are drawn into hogsheads ; then they 
are taken well care of m the hogsheads and 
racked, when it is necessary to rack them, and 
then fined, and then put into bottle. That is the 
simple way of doing it; and if more art were 
applied to them it would be against their 
quality. 


5294. I think you-stated, and it is a very im-— 


portant matter, that if it were considered desir- 
able on the part of the English Government to 
alter the duty upon wine, so far as you know, 
there would be no objection to a duty of 6d. per 
gallon upon wine as wine, irrespective of 
strength ?—Yes; no doubt that would be so. 


Mr. Samuelson. 


5295. Youstated that there is very little spirit 
added to wine in France generally ?—Yes, very 
little, generally ; but I am not aware whether 
the honourable Member is speaking of wines 
sent to England, or wines consumed in France 
itself. 

5296, Speaking generally, what is the case? 
—In France our law is this: It is forbidden to 


add ‘spirits to wines unless you pay the duty on | 
the spirits, which prevents very much any. addi- 


tion of spirit to our wines. And that has given 
rise to great discussion in our Chamber of Depu~ 
ties, as you are aware, because the fact is this: 
we receive Spanish wines, which have been for- 
tified with spirit in Spain,and that is a very well 
known thing. Then many people asked im 
France that they might be allowed to fortify 
wines with spirit, as it was done in Spain, for the 
French market; but there was a very great 
outcry against it in the wine-growing districts, 
and from most of the chambers of commerce, 


because we thought it would be a bad thing to — 
adulterate our wines, both on account of their — 


quality and on account of their reputation. 


5297. What has been the ultimate result of 


those discussions?—It was proposed by the 
Government, and the Bill was withdrawn. It 
was defeated in the Chamber of Deputies by a 
very large majority. 

5298. Then there is no fear, according to 
present appearances, of wines so adulterated 
coming from France under an alteration of the 
law ?—No; but, however, I must say this. We 


are not allowed to add spirit to our wines for — 


consumption in France, but, if for export, then 


we are allowed to put spirits into them without 


any payment of duty. 
5299. So 


| 
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5299. So that although that permission exists 


| at present, still for export to England you do not 
|. avail yourselves of that permission ?—No, because 


it would be contrary to our interests. 

5300. With regard to the alcoholic scale, you 
stated, I think, that in Paris, for the octroi, 26 
degrees or thereabouts was the limit?—Yes, that 


3s the limit. 


5201. But for the importation of wines from 


| foreign countries into France, is there any 


similar limit ?—Yes; there is the same limit, 


| about 15 centesimal degrees, which is 26 degrees 


_ Sykes. 


5302. That is to say, wine imported, for in- 


_ stance, from Spain into France, pays a higher 
_ duty, if it is above 26 degrees, or thereabouts?— 
| 


Yes. 

/§303. In what way does the increase take 
place above that degree ?—The duty on spirits 
is charged. Supposing wine is introduced into 
France from Spam, or any other country, of 
more than 26 degrees, the duty they have to pay 


_ is the duty that they charge on spirits. 


5304. You apply absolutely the duty on the 
additional quantity of spirits in the wine over 26 
degrees ?— Yes. . 

5305. Has there been any serious diminution 
im the export of wine to this country from France 
within the last few years?—There has been 
some, but only a slight diminution. 

5306. Are you aware that, on the other hand, 
there has been a very considerable diminution in 
the export of British manufactures to France 
within the last four or five years, amounting in 
some cases to 25 per cent., and in some cases to 

even more than that; is that a fact ?—I have con- 
stantly heard our manufacturers complain, on the 
contrary, that there was a gradual increase in the 


_ import of English manufactures into France. I 
have myself looked somewhat at the figures, and 


it seemed to me that there was a difference, but 
not a very large one. There has been also a 
diminution of our exports of manufactured goods 
to. England within the last years. In fact, there 
has been all over the world a sort of contraction 
of trade, as you are aware better than I am. 
5307. If our statistical tables were to show 
that in our worsted goods there has been a 
diminution of something like 25 per cent., you 
would consider that to be a grave matter ?—Yes: 
but I am surprised to hear it. 
5308. Then, again, are you aware that, not- 
withstanding the reduction in the French tariff in 
_ 1860, that reduction, for instance, has not pre- 
vented the almost entire exclusion of manufac- 
tured iron from France ?—I am-aware of that, 
and it is a subject of very ardent debates in 
France. I am, as President of the Chamber of 


Commerce of Bordeaux, a member of what is 


called the Conseil Superieur du Commerce, the 
Superior Council of Commerce in Paris. We 
adyocated a reduction of the duty on iron by one- 
half; we could not obtain it, but efforts are going 


on in that direction. 


6309. Then you are aware, no doubt, that with 
the exception of tin plate, the entire export of 


- manufactured iron from England to France is 


under 10,000 tons per annum?—-I know that it 
is very little. 
_ 5310. That being so, if either country is to 
demand a reduction of duties, do you not think it 


is rather England which should demand a reduc- 


tion of duties from France, than France from 
“150582: 
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England ?—TI think that you would have a right 
to do it on several articles. For instance, we 
think that it would be desirable, not only for you 
but for ourselves, that there should be a reduction 
of the duty by one-half on cotton yarn, because 
we think that that would be a great benefit to 
our weaving industries; for instance, the industry 
of Lyons and in the neighbourhood of Calais, 
and many other industries. 

5311. You spoke just now of the negociations 
which took place between the two countries in 
1877. At that time you say you believe that 
the English Government was willing to make a 
considerable concession on wine ?—Yes, to 6d. ; 
that is to say, it was a question which was. in- 
teresting us very much in Bordeaux, and we were 
receiving constant advice from Paris on the sub- 
ject, and we were told so at the time. In our 
chambers of commerce it was said to us that in 
the negociations with the English Government 
they were showing themselves disposed to accord 
a reduction to 6d., but that the French Govern- 
ment were endeavouring to have the reduction 
to4d. Ido not know whether it is perfectly 
accurate, but that we have been constantly told. 

5312. Would it surprise you to hear that, on 
the other hand, the English Commissioners were 
anxious for a reduction in the French tariff which 
should bring it down to something like from 5 to 10 
per cent. upon the value of the imported articles ? 
—Yes,I know that to be the case. I know that you 
were endeavouring to have a reduction, which, I 
think, in many articles could very well be effected, 
and probably for the benefit of French industry 
itself, because it would be a stimulus. They 
said that the reduction of duties in 1860 would 
cause ruin to most of them; but instead of it 
being the cause of ruin, they have improved their 
establishments and they have improved their in- 
dustry. In fact, the Treaty of 1860, so far from 
having been injurious tv the industry of France, 
has, in my opinion, in spite of what Protectionists 
say, been beneficial to French industry. 

5313. Then you would expect that, as an 
equivalent for a reduction of the wine duty, the 
English Government in any negociations would 
ask, on the other hand, a very considerable re- 
duction in the duties on English goods into 
France ?— On some articles [ think it would be 
very natural and just; but I only am here in the 
capacity of the representative of the Chamber of 
Commerce at Bordeaux, and I cannot speak in-a 
general way. : 

5314. The Chamber of Commerce at Bordeaux 
would advocate such a reduction ?—Certainly ; 
and we have done so. 

5315. And the chambers of commerce gene- 
rally at the ports I presume?— The great 
majority, about three fourths, of the chambers of 
commerce of France, I am glad to say, have 
expressed an opinion favourable to the renewal 
of the Treaty of Commerce with England. They 
have not exactly said that they wish for a reduc- 
tion of the duties on English goods, but the 
majority of them seemed animated by a liberal 
spirit ; and when we had meetings of the Superior 
Council of Commerce of France, in 1875 and 
1876, the Protectionists in France showed them- 
selves content with the present tariff, and an 
extreme limit, supposing it were adopted as a 
general tariff ;.but now the French Government 
might, on some articles, make some reduction in 
the negociations. 


Ki Ke 5316, Still, 
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Mr. Samuelson—continued. 


5316. Still, from the opinion which you ex- 
pressed in answer to the honourable Chairman, 
and to the honourable Member for Bradford, 
you do not give much hope of a considerable 
reduction in the French tariff, even if England 
should be willing to reduce its wine duties ?— 
No, I cannot say so, because the Protectionists in 
France have created a very great and skilful 
agitation in their own interest for the mainte- 
nance of the present duties, and they are even 
clamouring for an increase of the present duties, 
and the friends of Free Trade in France hardly 
dare to hope for more than the maintenance of the 
present duties. 

5317. And that you think would have to be 
purchased by a diminution of the wine duties ?— 
If you call it purchasing it. 

5318. I mean purchasing in a protectionist 
sense /—Yes. 


Mr. Charles Palmer. 


5319. Is there much excitement in France at 
the present time for this renewal of the Treaty of 
Commerce between the two countries ?—Yes, 
there is a great deal of excitement, and I will 
tell you why ; because it is the precise point on 
which the protectionists have brought their efforts 
to bear for the triumph of their ideas. They 
want to prevent the French Government from 
renewing the Treaties of Commerce, while on the 
contrary we think that the position is exactly 
what it was in 1860, when Mr. Cobden made 
efforts to negociate the Treaty with France. I 
believe it was contrary to the ideas of most of 
the free traders in England and especially to Mr. 
Cobden. So I think it was contrary to their 
ideas, and to their principles, to tie England by a 
Treaty of Commerce with other nations. But 
however, looking at things in a practical point of 
view, they thought, and Mr. Cobden thought, that 
it was the only way of bringing about a certain 
amount of free trade, or at least a reduction of 
the tariff between France and England ; and it 
is so that a treaty was made for 10 years which 
has lasted 19 years, and believe it to have been 
very beneficial to both countries. 

5320. Are the protectionist party more power- 
ful now than they were in 1860 in France ?— 
I think not. I think that they are less powerful 
than they were, and for this simple reason, that 
we have had the experience of the last 19 years. 
At that time, in 1860, it might have been very 
well supposed by many persons that the French 
industry should. not be able to resist the com- 
petition of the English industry so well as it has 
done, as regards many articles, and therefore the 
situation in that respect is much better than what 
it was at that time. But the thing which goes 
in favour of the protectionists just now is the 
general state of suffering of industry, as, for 
instance, is the case in Enyland as regards agri- 
cultural produce. There are some people whose 
faith in Free Trade is, perhaps, to some extent, 
shaken by the fact that agriculturists suffer, from 
the fact that, in spite of the bad crops during the 
last years, they have net been able to obtain a 
high price for their produce, on account of the 
American competition. ; ; 

5321. You. say that the French nation would 
object very strongly to a uniform duty of 1s. 
per gallon, and yet I understand you to say that 
they would be content to have a uniform duty 
of 6 d. per gallon ?—-Yes. 
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Mr. Charles Palmer—continued. 


5322. The objection to the 1s. per gallon you 
put upon the reason that it would bring in 
Spanish wines on equal terms with French wines? — 
—Yes; but I would not say Spanish wine. I 
would say wines of 40 degrees. 

5323. Buta uniform duty of 6d. per gallon 
would do precisely the same thing, would itnot? 
—Yes ; but we would have no objection after all — 
to a uniform duty, provided that at the same ~ 
time that uniform duty was so reduced as to be ~ 
an. improvement on the present duties which our © 
wines have to pay, and would be favourable to 
the cheap wines which are in such great demand. ~ 

5324. Then, the variations in the qualities of — 
wine disappear, so long as you get a benefit from — 
the reduction upon the wines ?—Yes, certainly. — 
We find that there is something not quite just in — 
charging wines of 40 degrees with only the same ~ 
duty that would have to be paid on wines of 26 © 
degrees; but after all we would bear it if the © 
uniform duty was reduced to 6 d. : 

5325. The Spanish people now complain of — 
this differential duty ; if we reduced the French ~ 
duties to 6d., keeping the others say, at 1s.,_ 
they, would still have reason to complain of a 
differential duty against their wines, would they © 
not, upon the argument that you use? — It i 
may be that they would complain, but I would — 
reply to that, that. first of all the difference would — 
be much smaller than what it is now. The — 
difference is between one shilling and half-— 
a-crown, and it would be reduced to 6d. There- 
fore, it would only be one-third of what it — 
is now, and if, wines admitted at 6d. were 
admitted up to 26 degrees, they might profit: by — 
that for their commoner wines. I have seen, in 
the evidence which has been given by many 
witnesses, that they have no objection, on prin- 
ciple, to differential duties, for many of them have 
mentioned a duty of 4d. Therefore they admit 
of a differential duty. It is the very thing that 
we propose, with this difference, that instead of © 
the limitation of 20 degrees for wine that would 
be admitted at 4d.,.we think that it would be 
preferable if they had the 26 degrees limit; and 
we, think that then the difference of the duty, 
between the 1s. and the 6d., would be much 
less objectionable | with a limit of 26 degrees, at 
which you would admit wines at the rate of 6 d., 
than if the limitation of degree were lower, be- 
cause at 26 degrees all our common wines could 
be admitted, and the common red wines of Spain 
and Portugal too. 


Chairman. 


5326. You abide by the opinion which you 
gave tome in theformer part of your evidence ?—~ 
Yes, exactly. : 


Mr. Charles Palmer. 


5327. You say that the better wines come/in 
without blending ?—Yes. 

5328. But the better wine is high priced wine, 
yet still it pays only the shilling duty!—I am 
speaking of wines from the very low limit of 61,” 


‘they are cheap wines, but from 6/. and upwards, — 


they come almost always pure. 

5329. Are they cheap wines which are fortified 
with brandies and other articles s—I admit that 
they are sometimes, blended with wines of the 
South of France, and sometimes with spirit; but — 
as regards the addition of spirit, 1 particularly — 
wish to state that that addition of spirit is some- 


_ thing 


| spirits, and, exceptionally, two litres. 


| per cent of spirit, an unnatural wine. 
_ very little; it is not only the wines of 4/. 10s. 
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Mr. Charles Palmer-- continued. 


thing very small indeed; that is to say, one-half 
per cent., or one per cent. at the highest. One 
hhogéhedd will contain about 225 litres; some- 
times they will put into one hogshead one litre of 
There- 
fore, you see that this addition of spirit is very 


small indeed, almost insignificant. 
_ 5330. The object of a great portion of your 
' evidence is to encourage the introduction of 


cheap common wines into this country at a lower 


| duty, and yet I understand that it is these cheap 
| and common wines which are the fortified wines 


which you wish to introduce at a low duty; 
would not it be the interest of this country to 
encourage rather better and unmixed wines, and 


maintain the duty ?—It seems to me that if there 
is a demand for such cheap wines, it is because 
_ the people in this country want cheap wines. 
| 6831. And pure wines?—Do you call wine 


with an addition of half per cent. of spirit, or one 
That is 


and 51. that would profit by that reduction, but 
wines of 6/. and wines of 7 /., that would profit 
‘by it. A difference of 6d. in the duty is some- 
thing very important on wines at a low price; 
say 7/. and 8/., which come to this country, for 
it is 1s. per dozen; and there are large quanti- 
ties of wine now sold at 12 s. a dozen. 
_ 5332. How are the Spanish wines imported 
into France ?—Chiefly by railway. 
_ 5333. Directly from Spain by railway ?—Yes, 
chiefly. 
5334. Has Paris the largest consumption of 
those Spanish wines ?—Yes. 
5335. They are not kept in the Gironde dis- 
trict for mixing ?—No; some of them come to 
the Gironde, and those which come to the 


_ Gironde are chiefly imported for mixing with 


other wines for export to the River Plate, be- 
cause to the River Plate Bordeaux is sending a 
very large quantity of common cargo wines. As 
a great part of the population in the River Plate, 


~ Buenos Ayres, Monte Video, is of Spanish origin, 


they require strong fully-coloured wines,.and it 
is necessary to send to them wines of a good deep 
colour and rather high alcoholic strength. 

5336. Can you say what the price of Spanish 
wine is, for instance, at Bordeaux, as compared 
with the common Bordeaux wine ?—It is fully as 
dear. Therefore, the blending of the Spanish 
wines with those for export to the River Plate is 
not for the purpose of reducing the price, but for 
the purpose of making the quality more fit for 
the tastes of the people in those countries. 

5337. If you were a Spaniard,.you would feel 
agerieved at having such a differential duty 
against the wine of those countries, as compared 
with France ?—I would not be aggrieved if, from 


_ the system that I am advocating, I were to profit 
by it; and I think that the Spaniards would 


ie 


profit by it if the duty were reduced to 6d., 
with a limit of degree to 26° degrees or 28 
degrees. 

_ 5338. Because all their wines are between 
26 degrees and 42 degrees?—No, by no means 
they are not. The wines from Cadiz, or from 
the neighbourhood of Cadiz, are so, but those 
red wines which come from Spain in such large 
ae have a natural degree of less than 26 
legrees, and when they come to France at 
26 degrees, they have been most of them fortified 
rie addition of spirit. 

0.82. 


Mr. Charles Palmer—continued. 


5339. But to bring them to this country they 
require to be still more fortified above 26 degrees? 
—I do not think so; that is a different class of 
wine. 

Mr. Mulholland. 


5340. I do not know if you have said what is 
the natural strength of the light wines of the 
Gironde ?—It is from 18 degrees to 20 degrees 
Sykes. 

5341. And you mix those Spanish wines with 
them to make them stronger for the taste of the 
River Plate and Buenos Ayres ?—Yes, but to a 
small extent. 

5342. But supposing that the taste of the 
English people were to be rather for your natu- 
ral wines of from 18 degrees to 20 decrees, there 
would be then no object in mixing it with the 
Spanish wine ?—No; that is why we do not mix 
them, especially now, when I think’that most of 
the wines of a certain price that come to England, 
that is to say, from 6/. to 71., are pure, because 
the taste in England is for pure clarets. 
are mixtures of the small wines of the Gironde 
with the wines of Languedoc, but that mixture 
is made less for the purpose of reducing the price 
than for the purpose of improving the quality in 
point, for instance, of ripeness of taste, and some- 
times in point of alcoholic strength, because our 
small wines are sometimes rather green. 

5343. Is it not those low cheap wines of the 
Gironde that would be mostly benefited by a 
reduction of duty ?—Of course the cheaper they 
are, the more effect it would have; but, how- 
ever, up to 10/. or 121,, the difference of duty 
would be very greatly felt. 

5344. In the high-priced wines the difference 
of duty would be immaterial ?—Yes, it would be 
immaterial for wines of 307. or 40/7. The higher 
we go it tells less on those high-class wines that 
come to England. 

5345. Those low class wines are wines which 
you think might be introduced here for general 
consumption amongst the masses if the duty was 
cheaper ?—I think there would be a much greater 
chance of it amongst, not perhaps the masses, 
but the middle classes. There is, in England, a 
very large demand for low-priced clareis, and I 
do not think that those clarets are drunk by the 
working classes of England, but by the more 
modest middle classes, whose numbers are enor- 
mous. 

5346. Supposing that in this country, with due 
regard for the safety of our revenue, it was found 
possible to make a reduction in the duty on wine 
under 20 degrees of strength, but not to make a 
reduction in the stronger wines, such a reduction 
would meet the views of those in the Gironde 
district ? — Of the Gironde itself, yes; but of 
course the French Government would not admit 
that a law should be made especially for the 
Gironde, but for French wines generally. 

5347. Still, although it was impossible to ex- 
tend the reduction to such a limit, you would be 
glad to see the duty reduced on wine below. 20 
degrees of strength ?—It would be necessary for 
the Gironde to have at least 20 degrees, because 
their wines are very frequently 20 degrees. 


Mr. Christopher Denison. 


5348. Have you had considerable experience 
of the exportation of wine in bottle as well as in 
cask ?—Yes, very great experience of it. 

5349. What might be taken as an average 
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Mr. Christopher Denison—continued. 
price per litre of the common wine which the 
masses drink in Bordeaux, the vin ordinaire not 
including ‘the octroi duty ?—The price paid for 
those wines must be calculated at about 3 /. 15 s. 
per hogshead, exclusive of' the wood. (M. Gues- 
tier.) The common wine is sold, I believe, gene- 
rally at between six and eight sous a litre, the 
very commonest wine. (M. Lalande.) From 3 d. 
to 4d. per litre, which is from 1s. 4d. to 1s. 6d. 
a gallon. 

5350. Inasmuch as this light wine, vin ordi- 
naire, will not stand transport by sea in cask, 
but requires to be: bottled, what extra charge 
must be placed per dozen upon the same wine 
for the cost of bottles, corks, capsules and labels 


before it is put on board ship?—The general’ 


charge is 51. per hogshead, that is to say, 20 1. 
er hundred dozen, or 4s. per dozen. 
5361. And when wine is exporteu: m bottle, 
how is the freight charged ?—It is charged 26 
dozens case per ton, or 10 cases of three dozen 


_ to all countries. 


5352. And the freight, I suppose, varies ; from 
Bordeaux to London, what would it be ?—The 
freight varies from 12s. to 20s.; lately it has 
been 15s. It is much less than what we have 
to pay from Bordeaux to Paris; from Bordeaux 
to Paris we have to pay 35 francs per ton, and 
to London 15.s. it 

5353. Could you tell me m one word what 


would be the price per dozen of this wine that 


we are talking of landed in London, with all 
charges paid?—You see it is a very common 
wine, and then some economy might be realised 
as regards the bottling; instead of being 5 1. per 
hogshead it might be only 42, because, instead 


_of employing expensive bottles, and expensive 


corks, and expensive cases, &c., economy should 
be practised on every one ot those articles, and 
then you see 4 J. per hogshead would be 16 Z. per 
‘ton, including the duty as it now stands ; it would 
be a little less. ‘Those very cheap wines which 
are consumed by the working people in a very 
rough state generally, without having been fined, 
and without having attained the proper age for 
bottling, would not stand the voyage to this 
country. If they were bottled, they would fer- 
ment. For bottling, it would be very difficult 
to find any wine in Bordeaux under 5 /. fit for 
shipment; you see it would be 5 Z. per hogshead 
and 4. bottling. It would come to about be- 
tween 10d. and 11d. per bottle, including the 
bottie. ; 
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Mr. Christopher Denison—continued. j 
5354. The cost would be more than double; — 
100 per cent. more to the English consumer than — 
it would be to the Bordeaux consumer ?—Yes; — 
but supposing that a taste for our wines was to — 
spread yenerally among the working classes, then — 
things would not take place in this way. The ~ 
wines would not be shipped from Bordeaux in — 
bottle, because it is expensive; the wine would — 
come to London as it comes to Hamburg, where — 
there is no duty; it would come in hogsheads, — 
and be sent to the publicans, who would draw — 
wine from the cask and sell it to the consumer; — 
and then a very great economy would be realised, ” 
and the price in London would not be much ~ 
more than what it is in Bordeaux, because the ‘ 
additional expense would be only the freight, — 
which is a very small item. 

5355. I suppose you could not give any opimion — 
of what would be the effect of a damp climate, — 
such as we have in England, on the consumption 
of wine ?—It is very difficult to judge of that, 
and especially for a foreigner to answer that 
question, and to tell precisely what would be the 
increase of consumption in spite of the dampness 
of the climate. It was said that there would be © 
no increase in the consumption of clarets in 1860, — 
in spite of the great reduction of the duty; but | 
nevertheless you-see-there has been a very great ~ 
increase. You have a warm season in England 
sometimes, and when that takes place I think 
that our clarets are largely drank. 

5356. Do you think that the consumption of — 
claret in this country ever gets below a certain 
level, that is to say, a certain fineness of wine} 
which will bear all those expenses that we have 
been talking about?—We are surprised to see 
what a demand there is from England for very 
cheap wines. ‘There are wines shipped from 
Bordeaux to England ata price of 41,10. to5/., 
that is almost the extreme limit of cheapness. 
Therefore, you see there is a demand for very low 
wines in England. The only question is 
whether the imcrease of consumption, or the 
taste for clarets, will spread among the middle 
classes. : 

5357. I admit that that would be so to: a 
certain extent, but then it is an undoubted fact 
that the light wines of Spain and the light wines 
of France taste quite differently upon the palate 
than what they do when they are consumed in 
Spain or in France ?—I do not think that they 
taste worse here; it seems to me that our clarets 
taste very well here. ; 


M. Antoine Botrexors and M. Jutien BovucHakrp called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


5358. (To M. Bouchard.) | BELIEVE that you 
gentlemen come from the Chamber of Commerce 
at Beaume?—Yes, as also from the Beaume 
Committee of the Society of Agriculture. 

5359. In coming here do you represent the 
emai. of the wine growers of Burgundy ?-— 

es. 

5360. Have you heard the evidence which has 
been given by M. Lalande ?—Yes, and it is, as I 
would venture to say, correct. 

5361. Do, you concur in that evidence ? — 
Perfectly. 

5362. Is there any point in the evidence which 
M. Lalande has given, on which you have any 


Chairman—continued. 
remarks to make ?—There is one point or. two 


‘which we think our friend M. Lalande has 


forgotten to speak about. In reference to the 
octroi in France. We are just now under very 
sad circumstances on account of the war. For 
instances in our country many towns have been 
in debt, and are obliged to have octrois: until 
now, more than they should have had under other 
circumstances. The difficulties in which the 
war has put them still exist. They have octrois 
all over the country, but principally in our 
country: and the reason why they are still 
very high is this, that we have to pay for the 
expense of the war. 
( 5363. That 


enn 
——- 
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Charirman—continued: 


_ 5363. That has reference to the mternal 
arrangements of the trade ?—Yes; with regard 
to the degrees, M. Lalande spoke of 26 degrees 
as being the highest degree to which our wines 
come ; it is exactly so generally, but nevertheless 
we have a few examples; in 1865, for instance, 
there have been-some that are.a little above, but, 
nevertheless, we are perfectly satistied with 26 
degrees. . ; . 

_ 5364, Do I understand that you endorse the 
views which M. Lalande put forth with reference 
to the modifications which you consider to be 
desirable to make in the system at present pur- 
sued in England ?—Previsely. If you will allow 
me to read you what we have put down, I should 

wish to do so. . 

5365. Is it the same.as the desire that has been 

expressed by M. Lalande ?—Nearly «o. 
_ 5366. Is there any modification that you would 
wish to make ?—Very little ; our wish is that the 
yalue of the wine should be in no case the basis 
of the taxation; that the duty should be reduced 
to 6d. per gallon for all wines not above 26 
degrees of Sykes’s hydrometer (which is 14°84 of 
Gay-Lussac’s alcohometer); and that the rate of 
duties should still be the same on wines in bottles 
and in casks. 

5367. The octroi duties on wine are not the 
same in France on wine in casks and on wine in 
bottles ?—No, but it is principally on that pomt 
that I have said that M. Lalande did not mention, 
those are the difficulties in which we are 

5368. You do take exception, do you not, 
to that system of levying. different duties on 
wines in cask and wines in bottle ?—Perfectly 
$0., 
6369. Are the Committee correct in under- 
standing that you having been present. at the 
evidence which has been given by M. Lalande, 
concur in the views which he has stated, with 
those slight modifications. which you have now 
expressed ?—Perfectly.. I have brought two 
little things which may perhaps interest the 
‘Committee. This is the information upon which 

Mr. Gladstone bas spoken in 1860; these are the 

rates on wines in Burgundy, and I will hand this 
paper in (delivering in the same). ‘These are also 

some observations by the Chamber of Commerce 
in Beaume against an ad valorem duty (delivering 
‘in the same). 
_ Mr. Baxter. 

5370. Do you agree with M. Lalande that a 
reduction of the duty from 1s. to 6d. would lead 
to a very largely increased importation of French 
wine into this country ?—It is owr opinion that 
the reduction has had that effect already, and we 


“suppose that a further reduction will still have 


that effect. 
5371. In your own province do you think 

there would be a very large increase in the ex~ 
portation of Burgundy wine?—Yes; and the 
‘more so that we have to pay the very high price 
of carriage from Beaume to Havre. We sell just 
_as the Bordelais do, free on board; and the dif- 
ference of duty would be a very great thing for 
our common wines. We cannot compete with 
the Bordeaux wines in this country for ordinary 
wine just for that reason, that we have to pay 
from Beaume to Havre, or any other places of 
: eat, something like 16s. or 18s., which 
makes a very great difference for the low wines, 
of course. frase 
0.82. 
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Mr: Mulholland. - 


5372. What is the strength of the low wines 
in the Burgundy district?—About 9 degrees 
Gay-Lussac and 16 degrees Sykes. 

5373. Would a limit of that alcoholic strength 
allow of the importation of those low wines that 
you refer to in the Burgundy district; would 
you be satisfied with that lmit?—No; because 
it isjust on the margin of the low wmes. That 
would not do; we should never know exactly 
whether a wine would be allowed to come in at 
6d. or not. 

5374, How many degrees would you suggest 
as the limit ?—-Twenty-six degrees or 27 degrees. 
We would come sometimes near to 27 degrees, 
but it is accidental; and we have sent to this 
country wines of our own growth of 1865 above 
26 degrees, and your Custom House said nothing, 
and allowed the wines to come in for a shilling 
duty. 

5375. But supposing that a consideration for 
the interests of our revenue would make it quite 
impossible to extend the reduction as it is to 26 
degrees; it is not what you would like in the 
abstract, but what would probably be attained 
that you must look to. What limit do you think 
would allow the introduction of the great mass of 
your common wines into England; would 20 de- 
grees Sykes ?—No. 

5376. How many degrees of your own mea- 
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sure ?—For the present, in consequence of the — 


several short vintages we have had since 1870, 
we consider our good ordinary wines, fit to ship 
to this country, as worth from 8 7. free on board. 
We have now few old wimes under that price, 
which is equal to about 7 /. in our cellars. 

5377. But according to your French system of 
measurement, what limit of degree would you 
propose ?—We should like to have 13 degrees 
Gay-Lussac, which would be a little above 24 
degrees Sykes. 

5378. Do you think you would require that 
limit to admit your ordinary wines ?—Yes; but 
we should object to it very much, because we 
should never know exactly what the wine we are 
sending would pay. That is why we object so 
much to the 2 degrees difference. 

5379. The difference of duty would be very 
much more important, would it not, in the low 
class wine than it would be in the higher ?—Yes ; 
but we must depend, as M. Lalande said, upon the 
public taste in England. 

5380. Do you not produce a very large quan- 
tity of common wine in your district that would 
come in under 18 degrees Sykes, or 103 degrees 
Gay-Lussac ?—First of all, our district for very 
common wines is not very large, and we have not 
hitherto tried to ship them to this country. There 
is, | think, very little wine sent to. this country 
under 8 /. 

5381. Then you are not much interested in 
the importation. of that low-class wine that we are 
discussing ?—Yes; but perhaps not so much so 
as M. Lalande said they are at Bordeaux. 


Mr. Talbot. 


5382. I think I understood that you, in common 
with the other gentlemen who have been kind 
enough to come here from France, recommend 
that the duty on all wines below 26 degrees should 
be reduced to 6 d.?— Yes, that is our hope. 

5383. Do you think that you could promise us 
a double quantity of importation of French wine? 

KK4 — That 
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Mr. Zalbot—continued. 


—That depends upon your side of the sea as 
much as upon ours. 

5384. Do you think that you, as French wine 
producers, can see your way to importing twice 
as much wine into this country as you now do? 
—I cannot say for the proportion exactly; but 
we can speak by the past. In Burgundy the 
trade has risen from nothing to what it now is. 

5385. Allow me to suggest to you that the 
difficulty of the English Government would be 
that in a proposition like that, unless you could 
point to some probable increase, we should be 
considerable losers by carrying out a large re- 
duction of duty ?--We have heard that there was 
some ‘modification in the wine duties, and we 
supposed that England would treat France with 
as much kindness and generosity as she would 
treat any other country. For instance, the modi- 
fication that the English made to any other 
country we thought that probably they would do 
the same for us. 

5386. Let me ask you to consider what this 
demand is which has come from Spain and 
Portugal chiefly ; because they have said, 
whether justly or unjustly, that they are not 
treated as fairly as other countries; and they 
ask that they should be put upon the same level 
as France and other countries; but now I un- 
derstand that if we lower the duty on Spanish 
and Portuguese wines, the l’rench come and ask 
us to lower the duty on French wines again ?— 
exactly. 

5387. Then again the Spanish and Portuguese 
would say that. they were not treated on the same 
footing as other countries /—Y ou are, we consider, 
doing more for them than for us. If you put 
their duties down from 2s. 6d. to 1s., and put 
ours down to 6 d., you make much more difference 
in their favour than in ours. 

5388. That is to say, we reduce by rather more 
than one half in one case, and below one half in 
the other case, which, I am afraid, will not satisfy 
certain susceptible feelings of the Peninsular 
people, because they seem to look uponevery differ- 
ence which they consider is made between them 
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Mr. Talbot—continued. 


and other countries as a sort of affront to them- 
selves; we have heard a great deal of evidence from 
those who say that they know the condition of 
feeling in Spain and Portugal, and who tell us” 
that Spain and Portugal are very much discusted 
because we have reduced the duty on French 
wines, and have not equally reduced the duty 
on their wines ?—I am not a very great politician, 
but nevertheless I understand that there is always’ 
a mutual bargain in such cases. If there is 4 
bargain we must try both sides to see if we cam 
give something in return. I do not know if 
Spain can do as much for England, in many 
cases, as France can do. Besides, we hope that 
you entertain the same kind intentions towards 
the friendly feelings of the French as towards” 
those of any other country. . 

5389. If we are to alter this system at all, 
which, of course, at present is quite uncertain, 
would not it be better to make a uniform duty 
for everybody, and have no more complaints 
about inequality of treatment ?—M. Lalande has” 
said something, and I should not go against it 
just now, that if you put everything at 6d. we 
should not mind. 

5390. You mean 6 d. without any limit at all? 
—I think there was something of that kind said 
already. 


Chairman. 


5391. You are clear on one point, that if there 
is a taste for the wine, you can produce it to any 
amount ‘—No, I do not mean that at all; but 
there is plenty of wine now in our country which 
has not yet been asked for. 

5392. If we ask for the wine, and if we are 
ready to drink it, you could produce it ?—If we 
have it we will send it; and, at all events, the 
demand from England may increase yet'to a very 
considerable extent before it exceeds our pro- 
duction, though that has been small of late. 


Mr. Phipps. 
5393. If England required twice the quantity 
that she requires now, you could supply it?— 
(M. Bourgeois.) Yes, and a great deal more. 


M. Vicente C. Haurie and M. Carios Havrisz, called in ; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


5394. (To M. Carlos Haurie.) You are grow- 
ers and makers of wine in the Jerez district, 
are you not?—We are merely shippers. We get 
our supply of wines from the growers of the 
general market, Jerez de la Frontera. I mean 
to say by this, that we do not hold vineyards, nor 
cultivate vineyards, but merely get the produce 
of the vineyards from the hands of the growers. 

5395. How long has your house existed P—As 
far back as the year 1722. I can answer for that, 
because a few years ago I had the opportunity 
of finding one of our own invoices dated as far 
back as the year 1722, which shows that our 
house must have stood before that. During the 
wars in Spain, papers have been destroyed, but 
I have seen that invoice. 

5396. At all events, during your time, and 
during your father’s and grandfather's time, your 
house was a house doing a wine trade from Jerez? 
—Just so. 

5397. You have directed your attention, I 


Chairman—continued. 


believe, greatly to minimise the alcoholization of 
the wine produced by you?—Quite so. 

5397. Could you give the Committee a short 
statement of your views and experiences with 
regard to this minimum alcoholization ?—By the 


* practical study of the natural strength of the 


produce of the Jerez vineyards, I can say that 
our wines begin at 22 degrees Sykes. Their 
minimum alcoholic strength is 22 degrees Sykes, 
or 13 degrees to 134 degrees Gay-Lussac; but 
as our soil is so fertile, and our climate so warm, 
our wine is very rich in sugar, and in consequence 
of that it gets to a strong alcoholic strength 
after fermentation. In such wines, immediately 
after the tumultuous fermentation, I have seer 
such that test as high as 24 degrees Sykes 
Then our wines develop slowly into really 
fully mature wines within a period of 15 years 
During all that time the secondary fermentatior 
is very perceptible ; so much so, that the preduce 
of alcohol is increasing constantly during thai 

period 
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period. After that, and when it gets there, our 
_ wines test 30 degrees, 31 degrees, and 32 degrees 

Sykes. After that, also, our wines seém to increase 

still in strength, but I cannot say of my own ex- 

perience that I am fully convinced that the Jerez 
wines have naturally, without any spirituous 

addition to them, over 36 degrees. I doubt that 
_ our wines reach naturally so high as 36 degrees. I 
| mean to say that Lam not fully convinced that 
_ without the addition of a single drop of alcohol 
| our wines would ever get to 36 degrees. 

5399. You say that you have no vineyards of 
| your own; you purchase, therefore, your must 
| from the farmers ?— Yes, and we make contracts. 

5400. You take the must into your keeping 
immediately after the vintage ?—Quite so. 

5401. Do you mean to say that you do not add 

_ any alcohol at all to your wines ?—I mean to say 
| that up to this present day in Spain, alcohol has 
always been added to wine, although in a very 
“minimum proportion. JI mean to say, that 
through calculations which I have seen in some 
French books, which I have just read, I know 
that we alcoholise our wines less than the 
_ French do, as a rule. ; 

5402. When you talk of “we,” I presume you 

mean your house?—Yes, our house; and in the 

_ Jerez district, speaking generally, for instance, 
we put as much as about from 4 litres to 10 
litres in 425 litres, which is our sherry butt. 
' But you must bear in mind, that when we al- 
coholise some of our casks, which hold, as a rule, 
such a quantity, in the fermentation may have 
‘Jost more or less, and there is not an exact 
measure for them all; but it is very near it, 
although not of course exactly. For that reason 

I must say we alcoholise to the extent of from 

1 to 3 percent., in addition of pure alcohol for 

' the wines just after the tumultuous fermentation. 

After that we really ought not to have any 

business to alcoholise our wines any more, but 

the traditional habit, and, perhaps, the demand 
for strongly alcoholised wines, have induced all 
our trade to do so. 

5403. Since how many years have you been 
attempting to minimise the alcoholisation of your 
wines?—Since we have -heard such a cry in 

_ England for pure wine ; since, in fact, the reduc- 
tion of the English duties in favour of French 
wines. 

5404, Do you mean that you have been doing 

it for the last 19 years?—No; we have tried it, 
but we have not been able to do it till very re- 
cently. 

5405. Do you mean to say that you have been 
attempting it for 19 years?—Yes, and we have 

Jost many thousands of pounds in trying it. 

5406. What was it that first induced you to 
make that attempt?—The necessity that we found 

-ourselyes in of competing with the French 
“Wines. - 

_ 6407. Do you think that sherries have been 
‘going out of favour in this country ?— Un- 

doubtedly. 

_ 5408. To what do you ascribe it ?—I ascribe 
it to the comparison that the English public has 
been able to draw between the Irench light and 

_ ourvery strongly alcoholised wines; because, allow 
me to say, that there is a difference in our alcoho- 

Tisation. I have been saying, up to this present 

moment, what quantity of alcohol we used to put 

in our wine after the first fermentation, but I have 
_ not mentioned anything about the alcohol that we 
4.82. 
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have to add to wines when they are getting pre- 
pared for shipment to England, or anywhere else. 
They are two different things altogether. For 
cheap wines the only way of making them is 
to have them very young, and to stop that second 
fermentation, which lasts so extraordinarily long 
in our southern wines, we are obliged to put a 
lot of alcohol ; but if we give it time enough to 
mature and develop all its qualities, there is no 
necessity for the addition of alcohol to wine. 

5409. Do you mean to say that the desire to 
bring cheap wines into this country has led to the 
importation of wines which are imperfectly fer- 
mented ?—Yes. 

5410. And do you mean to say that that has 
led to the discredit of sherry in this country ?— 
Undoubtedly. 

5411. In your operations do you purchase your 
must from various parts of Spain?—No, only 
from the district of Jerez de la Frontera; never 
from anywhere else. 

5412. That district is a limited district, is it 
not ?—Yes. 

5413. The area, as a wine-producing area, is a 
limited area ?—It is limited to a certain extent. 
Everything is limited. 

5414. Those vineyards are mostly in the pos- 
session of great wine growers, are they not ?—To 
a certain extent. I mean that every one of those 
other persons holds a certain quantity of ground, 
but in relation to the ground producing the winein 
our district it is the minimum. There are by far 
more people that hold vineyards, and cultivate 
them, and grow wines for the sale of them to the 
general trader and to shippers, than shippers that 
hold vineyards. | 

5415. What number of butts of wine, on the 
average, do you produce in the year ?—About 
4,000 butts is our own stock always in hand for: 
shipment. . 

5416. You mean that there would be about 
4,000 butts made every year in order to keep 
your stock up?—No, we hold that as stock in 
hand. In one year we may not buy 500, whilst 
in another year we might buy 2,000. It depends 
upon the circumstances of business. 


Mr. Phipps. 


5417. What is the average number of butts 
that you send to this country each year >—About 
2,000 till very lately; as an average J may say 
2,000. We have shipped over 40,000,000 gallons 
of sherry wine to Great Britain. 


Chairman. 


5418. You consider, therefore, if I understand 
you rightly, that the sherry that you produce is 
a. sherry that holds from about 1 to 3 per cent. 
of alcohol added ?—I mean to say that the Jerez 
wines, as a rule, as treated not only by our own 
house exclusively, but by everybody in the place, 
have from 1 to 3 per cent. of additional alcohol 
put into them after the first fermentation. 

5419. But you do not add that amount?—I 
beg your pardon. I have been doing it until 
lately; but now I shall not, because I have found 
out at last that our wines can really come or go 
anywhere without that necessity. 

5420. What test have you that your wines are 
matured wines that will stand the test of time ? 
—I have got them in my pocket (producing some 
samples). ; 

Lu 5421. Are 
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Chairman— continued. 

5421. Are they any of them quite young 
wines ?—No, they are fully matured. 

5422. Durmg how many years?—We have 
wines from four years old to 15 years old ; some 
of these wines have been for over a year in 
bond. 

5423. What is the alcoholic strength of those 
wines ?—I have had them tested for my own 
conviction at Mr. Long’s testing office, in the 
City, and at Mr. Tyler’s, and in our own office, 
and as always is the case there are not two tests 
by the Sykes apparatus that agree. In conse- 
quence of that, | think you may allow me to say 


‘that the average of those tests is the right thing 


to base my calculations upon; and on that ground 
they are all under 32 degrees, only one is given 
33 degrees; but I am perfectly sure that it is 
not correct. They are all under 32 degrees, 
and I may just say tbat, besides that additional 
alcohol, as 1 have said before, that we used to put 
in our wines, after the first fermentation, there is 
no other alcohol added to them. Those wines 
are prepared for shipment to England without 
any more addition of alcohol. That is what I 
say, and what I can prove. 

5424. How long have these wines been in 
England ?—Some of them have been 15 months 
in bond and are stillin bond. They are drawn from 
the casks. (M. Vicente Haurie.) You will find 
them as fruity and as pure as the best of French 
wines. Here isasampleof the youngest( producing 
the same), 44 years old, which is below 30 degrees. 
That is what is called in our country Amontillado, 
and that is real Amontillado. It is a common 
cheap wine, at 351. per butt of 108 gallons. It 
would be in bottle somewhere about 22 s..a dozen, 
duty paid and everything, and that is between 
four and five years old. (M. Carlos Haurie.) I 
must say that there is no really unblended wine in 
Jerez. We go through a system of blending 
that really upsets that altogether. When we 
are asked such a question as this: ‘ What is the 
age of this wine?” It is difficult to answer, as 
there is some wine about three years old, and 
there is some wine about six or seven. You 
can easily imagine that there is a great calcula- 
tion required to be made to ascertain the exact 
age of this wine, but it comes on an average to 
about from four and a-half to five years. 


Mr. Mulhollund. 


5425. That is a wine that grows in the Jerez 
district ?—Yes, perfectly grown in Jerez de la 
Frontera. (M. Vicente Haurie.) This second 
sample (producing the same) would be about 
seven years old. This is quite another style. 
It is worth 10/7 more than the other, viz., 451. 
in bond, 43. on the other side. 

5426. Is that about 31 degrees of strength ?— 
It is below 32 degrees, I cannot say how much, 
but about 1} per cent. of alcohol has been added 
to it. 
Chairman. 

5427. (To M. Carlos Haurie.) All the wines 
that have been blended are wines that have been 
blended under your care ?—Just so; the whole 
secret is to let the wines mature. We have to 
ship wines at a certain price, and in competing 
with this rage in England for cheap wines, we 
had been shipping our wines without giving them 
time to mature, and for that we had been obliged 
to alcoholise them very strongly; but now we are 
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that the British public take, generally speaking. © 


Chairman—continued. 


doing just the reverse; we are leaving them time 


enough to develop and mature. 

5428. How many years do those wines requir 
for fermentation 7—The first fermentation last 
about two months. Our wines are made in th 
months of September and October, and the fer- 
mentation is finished by the month of January, 
as the wine requires a certain time to become 
bright. (M. Vicente Haurie.) This thir 
sample which I produce (producing the same) is” 
more expensive; it is between 10 and 11 years 5 
old, at 547. per butt, and that is the usual wine 


The fourth sample (producing the same) is pure — 
Amontillado, about 14 years old, at 65 2. per butt. 
The fifth sample (producing the same) is pure 
Amontillado, at 85 /. per butt, f..0.b. - 
5429. (To M. Carlos Haurie.) Do you hold, ~ 
as a great many Jerez growers hold, that you ~ 
cannot ensure the manufacture of Amontillado? ~ 
—To a limited extent we can; considering the ” 
taste for these sort of wines up to this present | 
moment, and supposing the demand to double or 
treble or quadruple, we could produce plenty, 
5430. The Amontillado comes out, does it not, — 
by an operation of nature which you cannot 
ensure ?—It is so to acertain extent. The system | 
of our soleras,“which I suppose you are well ~ 
acquainted with, is so as to produce the flavour. ~ 
5431. But is it true that you makers of wine © 
of the Jerez district cannot ensure the making” 
of Amontillado, but that it is due to au operation © 
of nature which you cannot regulate ?—We can= — 
not control it entirely, but to a very large extent — 
we can; and for that we have a system of soleras — 
which have two purposes in view, one of which is 2 
to perpetuate some sort of wine, and in this case it ~ 
is to breed the wine in that particular style. For ‘ 
instance, at this presentmoment, our housein Spain _ 
are choosing the wines to go into those soleras. — 
Some of these wines are perfect musts, and as — 
soon as they get into our hands they will be pre= — 
pared with an additional amount of alcohol, as I _ 
told you before, ranging from 1 to 3 per cent.,, 
and kept up to two or three years old, in order / 
to show in ~what direction nature will make — 
the wine grow. And as the wine in Jerez at 
that time of the growing is but in the beginning — 
of its development, it is easily guided in the 
direction we want. Those soleras hold every i 
sort of wine which we want to augment, and as 
the proportion in which we put those new wines — 
into the solera is always in a small relation to — 
the wine that the solera holds already, the wine 
comes out in the end what we want it to be. It_ 
ferments there and it produces that sort of fungus 
which is called flor in Spanish or fleur in French, — 
which is supposed to give the peculiar charac-— 
teristic and flavour that belongs to Amontillado, — 
and which you notice in those samples of Amon=_ 
tillado which I have produced. é ws 
5432. Is the weight of your evidence this, that — 
in the Jerez district, and in all those districts 
where ,the wines are produced that are walled 
sherries in this country, the wine can be pro-— 
duced at a strength up to 31 degrees or 32 de- 
grees ?—I really believe on my strongest convi _ 
tion that they can. $ 
6433, Are you speaking from your know- 
ledge of Spain, not merely of the Jerez district, 
but of Spain generally ?—To a certain extent. 
5434. I suppose as you have a great interest 
in the wine produce of Spain, you have paid 
some — 
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some attention to the wines produced im other 
parts of Spain?—To a certain extent. 

_ 6435. Do you know anything about the white 
wines of a sherry character that are produced in 
other parts of Spain than the Jerez district ?—I 
know the Montillas, which are very similar to our 
own. 

| 6436. Those can be produced, therefore, in 
| the same way ?—Perfectly in the same way as 
our own. 

5437. What do you say about the La Mancha 
| wines?—They are quite a different thing; they 
are by far lighter wines, and of a very different 
‘style altogether. According to my experience 
they are wines which could not last long. They 
_ develop themselves very quickly, and, in conse- 
| quence, they alter their style and charm after a 
certain time. They do not improve with age, in 
fact. / 

_ 6438. I suppose in those parts of Spain the 
manufacture of wine is still, comparatively speak- 
| ing, very elementary and rude ?—Quite so. 
5439. Therefore, it would be very difficult to 
say that there is no scope for improvement in the 
manufacture there just as, according to your ex- 

_ perience, there is scope for improvement even in 
_ the Jerez district, which: has been so long the 
_ favoured field for the wine produce of Spain ?— 

Quite so. 

| 6440. Being much interested.in the wine trade 
' of Spain, I think the weight of vour evidence is, 
_ that the Spanish wine trade has suffered from the 
- imperfect article which has been exported to this 
country, in consequence of a great desire to have 
_ cheap wines ?—J ust so. 
_ 5441. That desire to have cheap wine has in- 
- daced persons to bring in an article which is, 
- comparatively speaking, an unwholesome article ? 
| Quite so. 
6442, And you hold, from your experience on 
_ the spot, that a sound article of a superior quality 
ean be made which does not require at all for its 
importation that the alcoholic limit line in this 
_ country should be anything like, or approaching 

to, 40 degrees?—Certainly not; I quite agree 
with that. 


Mr. Whitweil. 


5443. May I ask you whether there is any 

_ likelihood of low-priced wines being sent from 
your district, if the duty were reduced to a shil- 
ling per gallon ?—Yes, and I believe that if the 
limit of alcoholic strength at the shilling duty is 
Increased, our trade will be immensely augmented. 
5444, How long have you known the best of 
your wines kept after being in bottle ?— We have 


wines 40 years old and 60 years old in bottle. If 


_ we were to call on our friends in England, the 

wine merchants that hold our wines, to send us 
the oldest wines that they hold in bottle, I do 
not know where we should reach. 

5445. Are there two kinds of wine made from 

_ the same grape, from the same vine ?—In sherry 
there are different stvles, but not different wines ; 

you have seen three different styles already. 
- 6446. Ali made from the same grape ; you do 
not sort the grapes and select the best ?—We 
‘select, but we do not mix the grapes; there are 
‘several sorts of grapes growing in the. Jerez 
‘vineyards, but we do. not mix any other grapes: 


Chairman. 


i 5447. Have you got vineyards of your own ?— 
*t. O82, 
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No; we held them for a long time, but we do not 
do so now. The biggest of the vineyards in 
Jerez bears our name ; our ancestors planted that 
vineyard in one of those periods of calamity in 
Jerez in which our municipality throws the 
working classes on our hands, and we shippers 
being considered the wealthiest class, have to bear 
the greatest burden. Our family planted the 
vineyard of Majuelo de Haurie, which bears ouc 
name still. 

5448. You do not make one wine from one 
kind of grape, and another wine from another 
kind of grape:—No, the very same grape pro- 
duces the different sorts of wines, except the 
special sweet wines. 


Mr. Mulhollund. 


5449. Do I understand you that you would be 
satisfied with a limit of 33 degrees for any re- 
duction of duty that might be made in this 
er ?—Fully; I should think that is only 
alr. 

5450, Do you think that on such a priced wine 
as you have given us samples of, the difference 
in the cost resulting from a reduction of the duty 
from, say half-a-crown to a shilling, would make 


“any appreciable difference in the consumption of 


the wine ?—It ought to do, and I think it will do. 
I mean to say this, that if the wine merchant in 
England swallows it, of course the public will not 
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have the benefit of it, but if that is not the case, . 


the consumption must increase. 

5451, For instance, the average price of those 
samples is 54 /. in bond; that, I suppose, with the 
duty added, would be 707, duty paid?—It is 
about that. 

5452. A reduction of 1s. 6d. a gallon would be 
about 7/., which would be a reduction of about 
10 per cent. in the price ?—Just so. 

5453. Do you think that a reduction of 10 per 
cent. in the price would probably lead to such an 
increased consumption of the wine as would 
recoup our Exchequer for the loss occasioned by 
the reduction of duty ?—I think so. If it only 
depended upon the price, there might be a check, 
but as the wine is produced now, with a very 
great improvement in the quality, I believe the 
Engtish public will increase the consumption. I 
must say that although we have those wines that 
range at that price, it is possible to ship wines 
at a cheaper price. As men of business, we do 
not feel inclined to go into that sort of thing; 
but if we were asked to do so, we could ship 
wines ata price of 207. per butt, free on board, 

5454. You see it would require the consump- 
tion to increase two and a-half times to produce 
as much revenue at a shilling as we now obtain 
at half-a-crown ?—Yes; and for the probabilities 
there may be of it, I appeal to your own judg- 
ment of the wine you have seen. 

5455. Would a reduction of 10 per cent. in 
price, or even a cheaper price, increase the con- 
sumption two and a-half times?—It might not, 
but I base my calculation otherwise, upon the 
quality of the wine, and keeping that in view, I 
think it would. 

5456. Would it not be in the low class wines, 
where the duty was in a very different ratio to 
the cost, that a large increase in the consumption 
would be looked for, and not in those sherry 
wines ?—Reasonably it is to be expected so. 

5457. What is the district of -the Montilla 
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Mr. Mulholland—continued. 


wine that you spoke of ?—Very much the same 
as our own; I may say that it is identical. 

5458. Do you think that in La Mancha a large 
quantity of that low wine might be made under 
26 degrees, to suit the English market ?—Yes; I 
know that a very large holder of this wine, who 
is the Marques de Mudalla, who grows them 
largely, and supplies the Jerez shippers with that 
sort of cheap wine that comes here at the shilling 
duty. 

5459. Do you know nothing of the trade in 
light wines in the North of Spain ?—No. 


Mr. Phipps. 


5460. Would a uniform duty on wine, as wine 
up to 32 degrees, at a shilling per gallon, be 
acceptable to you?—I would think it was only 


; just and fair. 


5461. What should you say to a duty of 6d. 
up to 22 degrees, and upwards a shilling upon all 
wines?—It depends on the way in which you 
look at it. If you base your argument on charg- 
ing duty on wine or pure wine only, I would say 
that it would not do; but if you have any other 
consideration, of course it depends upon that. 

5462. It is not what I would say about it, but 
what the Spanish trader would say about it?— 
They would certainly protest against it. 


Mr. Talbot. 


5463. Can you tell us anything with regard to 
the feeling in Spain about the present condition 
of the-wine duty ?—It is altogether against the 
present tariff of duties in England, thinking it 
unjust. 

5464, Can you tell us why they think it un- 
just ?—Because we believe, and as a rule the 
Spaniards believe, that the reason why there is 
such a difference is that our wines are not con- 
sidered pure, whilst we say and we prove that 
our wines are as pure, if not purer, than the 
French wines, and I will say why. In France 
every butt of wine that is produced is treated 
either to be consumed by their own public or to 
be shipped abroad, whilst in Jerez we pick out 
only the best part of our produce; but in France 
they blend water, mend, &c., because, as you are 
aware, there.are diseases in wine. If you look 
at any book written in French by any of those 
distinguished cnologues, such as M. Delamotte, 
in his book called “ Vin,” or M. Monnemois, in 
his treatise sur le Vin, or that eminent analyst 
M. Pasteur, you can easily see that they give 
all sorts of prescriptions to mend and to correct 
those diseases, whilst in Jerez we have not got 
such a thing, because we do not give a chance to 
the bad wine to go wrong. As soon as we go 
over the examination of our new wines, we 
separate the good from the bad, and the bad part 
we have to discard to make up our spirit which 
we use in blending with our own wine. . 


Chairman. 


5465. In fact, you kill your young wine which 
is bad ?—No, we turn it into good spirit, and we 
separate the bad wine from the good one. 


Mr. Talbot. 


5466. In fact, you say that you send to this 
country as pure an article as any other wine- 
producing country does ?—Yes. 

5467. And then you think that you are hardly 
treated because of the rates of duty ?—Just so. 

5468. Have you ever considered that the rates 
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Mr. Talbot—continued. 
of duty are not imposed with regard to the 
country from which the wine comes, but with 
regard to the strength at which the wine is pro-— 
duced; there is no intention on the part of 
Great Britain to put any veto upon Sani h 
wines as such, but merely to put a distinctive 
duty upon wine above a certain strength ?—Just 
so, but we know that the ground on which the ~ 
English Government based this criterion, or it is — 
said so, in making the reduction of duties in the 
year 1863, was to distinguish pure wine from ~ 
the wine alcoholised, because it was thought it 
would interfere with the revenues of your dis- 
tilleries, or the produce of spirits in England; ~ 
that is what we have understood always. If it” 
is so, we consider that it is very unjust to treat” 
us on that footing. 

5469. Is it not the case now that our higher” 
duty on wine is very much lower than our duty” 
on spirits ?—It is, certainly. ’ 

5470. We do not tax your wine to anything ~ 
like the amount that we tax our own spirits ?—~ 
But then you would have to consider our wine ~ 
as spirit just the same; otherwise there would be 
no reason for it. 1 

6471. We put half-a-crown duty upon all wine - 
above 26 degrees, but upon our own spirits we 
put a duty of 10s.;~therefore, as I say, we put aif 
very much heavier tax upon our own produce © 
than upon the wine which we import from Spain? — 
—No doubt, but you put a very heavy and ~ 
different duty upon us as against French wines. — 

5472. Then the settlement which you would — 
desire to see of this question, as I understand, is 
a uniform duty up to 32 degrees?—Yes, or 34 
degrees we may say, because there is such a dif- 
ference in the alcoholic tests. 

5473. And you would think it fair to tax any 
liquid above 34 degrees as spirit ?—I do not say 
it is fair, because there may be wines to satisfy 
the taste of the consumer which may have an 
additional amount of alcohol, and notwithstanding — 
they will not hold as much alcohol as spirits. 

6474, But you would not complain if we raised 
our shilling limit from 26 degrees to 34 degrees 5 — 
you would consider that that was a fair way of” 
meeting the Spanish grievance ?—I think so. 

5475. I think I understood you to say, that — 
you do not.agree with the French witnesses who 
wish for a lower rate of duty on wines, say below 
25 degrees or 26 degrees ?—Certainly not. a 


Mr. Whitwell. ‘ 


5476. Could the Jerez wine which you spoke 
of at 201. be shipped at 31 degrees?—I believe” 
it may come in under that; in fact I know that it 
can, but I have a strong suspicion that such wine 
would not be liked by the consumer to whom it 
is destined, because it would taste what they call 
in England “flat”; the wine would keep and 
improve, but it might not at first meet the taste 
of the public. a 


Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna. 


5477. You are aware that we tax our own con- 
sumers of spirits. at the rate of 10s. for a proof 
gallon of spirits ?—Yes, I know that. +4 

5478. When we admit wine up to a strength, 
I should say, of 25 degrees, for the sake of com-" 
putation, at a shilling a gallon, that is equivalent 
to letting in so much alcoholised liquor at a tax 
of but four shillings a gallon in proportion to the 


proof spirit it contains ?—Yes. 
5479. It 
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Sir Joseph M Kenna—continued. 
5479. It appears to me, and you will correct 


me if I am stating the view unfairly for Spain or 


Portugal, that the grievance which the Spanish 
and Portuguese have to make is, that whilst we 
let in wine under 26 degrees of proof strength at 
a shilling a gallon, if it comes to be 27 degrees, or 
actually touches 26 degrees, we rise suddenly by 


one jump ls. 6d. per gallon on wine, bringing 


it up to a very high standard, and making it, if 
ibis only of the strength of 26 degrees, very 


_ nearly the spirit duty all round; is not that really 


the cause of complaint that the Spaniards and 
Portuguese have, that we tax them not merely 


in proportion to the proof spirit which the wine 


contains, but that we tax them 12 degrees or 13 


' degrees at one jump?—Yes, that grievance can 


be seen in that light, but the grievance is de- 
scribed also in a different light. 

5480. If we drew the line at 32 deyrees all 
round, and made a fixed duty applicable both to 
France and Spain, it might be of 1s. 3d. up to 
33 degrees, and then charged after that in the 


' ratio of the spirits that the wine contained, do you 


think that would be a fair principle ? —Perfectiy 
so, and we should be treated on equal terms with 
other wine-producing countries. 

5481. Nominally now you are treated on iden- 
tically the sane terms, but J do not for a moment 
contend that there is not an inequality in work- 
ing them out, inasmuch as France at her ease 
produces good wines at a lower strength than 


26 degrees, and you cannot suit the wines of your 


country to the tastes of this market, unless you 
bring them before us at a higher strength than is 


requisite for France ?—Yes, that is the case as 


regards France producing naturally under 26 


_ degrees and Spain over 26 degrees. 


5482.-Do you complain that there is an in- 
equality in the fact that whilst there is an 
apparent identity there is a lower duty for the 
one country than for the other ?—Yes. 
_ 6483. There are various modes of adjusting 
that difficulty, but if we first fixed the duty at an 


amount which would admit the large bulk of your 


wines, and we applied that to both France and 
Spain, and afterwards charged by stages of five 
degrees at a time in the ratio of the spirit to the 
liquor contained, do I understand you to say that 
you already accept that as a fair principle for our 
legislation ?—If there were even terms, we ac- 
cept it. 

5484. Are you aware that we have another 
difficulty to contend against at home, and I think 
the foreign gentlemen who have come here to 
give evidence ought to know what our domestic 
difficulty is in the matter, that the duty charged 
on proof spirit of our own manufacture is, if not 


the highest in point of fact, equal to the highest 


of any duty charged upon spirit anywhere, and I 


think it slightly exceeds the tariff of any other 


country, but at any rate it is a very high tariff 
that we charge on spirits; the bulk of our alcohol 
using population take that alcoho! in the form of 


_ spirits, and they fortify plain water with it; can 


you give me any reason why we should charge 
ess on spirit that is diluted with a vinus fluid 


that comes into this country in that shape than 


we charge to our own population for the spirits 
which they take with water?—I believe that 
whisky or gin will not test, if we try them by 
the identical process that we try wines with more 


than 22 percent. of alcohol pure which will come 
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out about 37 degrees or 38 degrees Sykes, or 
thereabouts. But in order not to interfere with 
them, the English Government limited the 
strength of alcoholised wines to 42 degrees, 
beyond which all wines will have to pay just the 
same as pure spirit. 

5485. Wine is used in the main, as some people 
contend and as I believe, but I am not an autho- 
rity upon the matter, as a stimulating dietetic, 
and a stimulating article of beverage ; its pro- 
perties are common to gin, brandy, wine, and 
whisky, in a large degree; we take the alcohol 
which we find in wine, and we charge it accord- 
ing to a certain scale; but it appears to me that 
that is inordinately favourable tu the wine pro- 
ducer in comparison to the productions of our 
own country which are converted into spirits ; 
can you offer any reason why, with the greatest 
disposition to act as thorough free tradors which 
I believe we almost ali are, without exception, 
whilst we continue a high scale of duty on the 
alcohol which we consume with water, by our 
population, we should admit alcohol produced by 
foreigners at a much lower scale?—Because the 
spirit 1s an artificial liquid, and our wine is 
the produce of nature; that is what we undertake 
to prove. 

5486. But, so far as that is concerned, of 
course mankind came to understand how to make 
wine before they came to understand how to 
make spirits; but. still the principal quality that 
is in wine for which it is valued is, in a large 
degree, if not pre-eminently, the quality of spirit, 
there being more alcohol in it?—I beg your 
pardon. No; it is utterly different. The 
alcohol, of course, as a pure genuine substance, 
is perfectly identical, and it may come from 
the grape, or it- may come from any other sub- 
stance that produces alcohol; but when you 
consider the thing as blended with water, in the 
spirit there is only water, sugar, and alcohol, 
whilst in the wine there are a thousand substances 
that even now are not properly known. 

5487. We charge nothing upon all those, but 
we catch the alcohol, and we charge the alcohol ; 
all the products that are in wine, except the 
alcohol, come in here without any charge being 
made upon it, but for the alcohol that is in the 
wine we charge the French producer now at 
the rate of 4 s. a gallon of proof spirit ; the proof 
spirits that are manufactured in our own country 


we charge at the rate of 10s.; we charge nothing 


upon all those good articles that are in the wine 
in addition to it; what I want, if I can get it, 
is some reason from the foreign gentlemen that 
appear before us, which would satisfy our own 
consumer of cold water, fortified with whisky or 
gin, that he is as well treated as the gentleman 
who drinks his luscious Burgundy with 35 per 
cent. of alcohol in it, or his well-fortified sherry 
or port; that is what I want to know, and what, 
up to this moment, I have not got >—(M. Vicente 
Haurie.) It is a difficult argument. The only 
suggestion would be to rate the wine all round, 
and put them equal to spirit. We would not 
object at all, so long as we were on the same 
footing with France. 

5488. (To Carlos Haurie.) Would you think 
that it was fair legislation, or would you think 
that any imputation could be cast upon this 
country, as a ‘professedly free trading country, 
and an actually free trading country, if we taxed 
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Sir Joseph M‘Kenna—continued. 


alcohol whenever. we found it on the same scale? 
—I think that if it is on even conditions, what is 
equal to everybody is no injury to any one. 


Chairman. 


5489. You say that you do not object to some- 
thing that is equal all round; but you do object, 
I suppose, that. wine should be assessed simply 
with reference to its alcoholic contents ?—1 think 
so, certainly. 

5490. I thought you said that alechol was not 
the only essential ingredient in wine, but that 
there were a great many other matters that were 
also essential ingredients; did you say that, or 
did you not ‘—Yes, I did. 


Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna. 


5491. Do you complain that we charge any- 
thing upon any wine, except in relation to the 
alcohol which it contains?—I cannot say any- 
thing against that, because the basis of your 
duties is the natural alcoholic strength, as you have 
no other thing to base yourself upon; but you 
must consider unalcoholised wines all alike. 


5492. Then, whatever the other good qualities 


are (and I do not deny them), we apply no tax 
to those ingredients, having paid the tax for the 
alcohol; and what I wish to know is whether 
you see any unfairness in this; I admit the 
grievance between France and Spain, and 
between Portugal and France and Germany ; 
that is to say, 1 admit the grievance on the side 
of Portugal and Spain, and also that the favoured 
nation under the circumstances, though not in- 
tended to be so, is France in this matter; but do 
you see any ground of objection, upon the score 
of free trade and fairness to everybody, to charge 
upon an alcoholic test all round, and in relation 
to the strength of the alcohol ?—I do; because I 
cannot admit that spirits and wine are identical, 
althougr there is one principal substance that is 
common to both. 

5493. It is because you consider that wine is 
a more beneficial article for the human race that 
it ought to be charged at a lighter duty than we 
charge on spirits?—Yes, undoubtedly. I think 
that your argument cannot stand, because if you 
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Sir Joseph M*Kenna—continued. | 
have the slighest knowledge of chemistry, you — 
will find that the smallest difference in the number 
of elements of one substance totally alters the ~ 
effect of the substance, and makes it a different © 
thing altogether. . 

5494. 1 quite admit that chemically the article 
has not some of those component parts, but at — 
present, as we have no duty on wines, except on ~ 
the aleohol they contain, we apply it simply upon 
the alcoholic test. As I understand from you, — 
you do not object if we raised that standard to ~ 
33 degrees, and charged all round the same on’ 
French and Spanish wines ?— No: 

5495. ‘Then I want to take you a degree © 
farther. Can you offer any objection to this: 4 
Suppose we say that we think we ought to do 9 
the same with spirits, and that we ought to let ‘ 
spirits be taxed upon the same ratio of its alcoholic ’ 
strength, because it is not pure alcohol in gin, — 
brandy, or whisky of late years, only two-thirds — 
of it is alcohol. If we permit it to pass our — 
excise office upon the same scale as we applied — 
to the taxation of wines, is there any objection ~ 
to that.2—None whatever, if you put them all 
on the same footing. Of course, if you raise — 
our duties on wines for them to be level with ~ 
spitits that would be quite different. You would / 
then make wine impossible to drink in England, ~ 
because it could not stand those duties; but if — 
you lower the duty on spirits to the same level — 
according to the alcoholic strength of the liquid — 
as it is in wine, I am perfectly agreeable to — 
accept the thing. I think itis really fair to some ~ 
extent. 


Chairman, 

5496. You say you have no objection at all 
to lowering the duty on spirits ?—J ust so. 

5497. Do you or do you not consider that the 
principle upon which wine should be assessed 
to the duty is in refererce to its alcoholic 
strength? —I think it is a very good basis 
for it, provided you start from the maximum of 
their natural strength. 

5498. Therefore the alcoholic principle is a 
principle of which you individually approve ?— 
I think so under those, circumstances. 


Mr. Baxter. 

Mr. Jacob. Bright. 
Mr. Cartwright. 
Mr. Cobbold. 

Mr. Hanbury. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Sir Joseph M‘Kenna. 
Mr. Mulholland. 

Mr. Phipps. 

Mr. Samuelson. 


Mr. John G. Talbot. 


W. CORNWALLIS CARTWRIGHT, Esa., in Torn CHarr. 


Ka Chairman. 
) 5499. T BELIEVE you represent the wine- 


‘growing interest of the centre of France ?—I 
ido. 


| the development of wine culture, are you not? 
/—Yes, I am. 

| 5501. Will you kindly specify the district 
| which you comprise under the denomination of 
‘the “centre”?—The district I represent, and 
| where my own interest arises, is the centre of 
France, the vine-growing district ; it comprises 
about eight departments, namely, the Indre-et- 
Loire, where I am living myself, Loir-et-Cher- 
Vienne, Indre, Vendée, Maine-et-Loire, and 
Loire Inférieurs; they are all connected de- 
| partments; they touch one another. 

5502. Is the Charente included ?—No. 

6503, That is outside ?—Yes. . 
8504. What is the general nature of the wine 
growing there?—We are growing over the 
‘largest part of that district red wines; some 
white wine ; and, upon a small scale, but still a 
fair quantity, sparkling white wines. 

5505. Do those wines come under the term of 
'“ vins non classés” ?—Yes; in France they are 
called “ vins non classés” ; they have no special 
‘mame, unless as in Paris, for instance, they 
“might be sold as “vins de Touraine,” and 
'“-vins de Cher;” that is a mere commercial 
Name. 

6506. What quantity and amount is grown of 
| that wine?—A very large amount; I have had 
a table made of the crops of the four last years ; 
_Ican give it in hectolitres or in gallons as the 
Committee wish. 

_ 6507. If you could give the quantity in gal- 
ms, perhaps it would be more convenient ?— 
In 1875 the seven departments which I have 
eet produced 250,000,000 gallons. In 
1876 the crop was very deficient, and the pro- 
‘duction fell down to 110,000,000 gallons; in 
1877, it was 175,900,000 gallons; and in 1878, 
which was the last crop, it was about the same 
‘figure. . 

e.. The majority of the wine is-red, is it 
-not?—Yes; the largest portion. 

_ 5509. You say that you are“a wine grower, 
yourself ?—-Yes; I am in the Indre-et-Loire, 
which is just the centre of the district. 
082. 


| 6600. You are a member of the society for 


M. Fernanp Raovut Duvat, called in; and Examined. 


Chatrman—continued. - 


5510. Those wines in the centre in these . 


various departments are rather like each other ; 
they are of a common character, are they not; 
the same type of wine?—There is a great deal 
of difference between one place and another; 
but I believe that Indre-et-Loire is about the 
average; for instance, in Loir-et-Cher they are 
cheaper; whereas, in some parts of Indre-et- 
Loire, as in the district of Chinon, they are 
much dearer. 


5511. But I mean, are they of a common 
character, just as all the wines of the Gironde 
are of a common character ?-—That is so. 


5512. What would you say is the money value 
of those wines; that is to say, per gallon, or per 
hngshead ?—I might give it by the gallon, if you 
like, because what we call the barrique or hogs- 
head, is not quite the same in every place; it 12 
a little more in the district I am living m,, and 
in some parts it is the same as in Bordeaux 


4513. Can you give it by hectolitre; that 
would be the most convenient way ?—Yes; the 
price depends upon the crop very much. 

5514. But what is the average price ?——The 
range is very large. I can give it you for the 
four years I have just been mentioning ; in 1875, 
when the crop had been very large, the prices 
had a great fall. The prices then fell to under 
20 franes per hectolitre, that is 9d. a gallon; 
some of the wine has been sold even cheaper than 
it was in that year; in 1875 the crop had been 
immense, not only over that district, but all over 
France, so that the crop in France was raised to 
84,000,000 of hectolitres that year, whereas the 
average production is only from 55,000,000 to 
60,000,000 of hectolitres ; in 1876 the prices rose 
a little, but as there was a large stock remaining 
over of the preceding crop, the prices -did not 
rise very much. I believe the price did not go 
above 25 francs per hectolitre, or about 11d. a 
gallon. In 1877 it was still about the same 
price; and in 1878, the last crop (1 can, in this 
case, speak from my own experience, for I 
have just been selling my wine), it sold at 60 
francs a hogshead, which is equal to about 22 
francs « hectolitre, or just 10d. a gallon. 

6515. What would you say is the alcoholic 
strength of that wine?—The alcoholic strength 
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Chairman—continued. 


is from about 9 Gay-Lussac to about 12, or from 
about 16 to about 22 Sykes. 

5516. Would you say that the production ia 
that centre is an increasing production ?—Yes, 
it is increasing very fast ; in that district, during 
the last 10 years, there has been a very large 
planting of vines, and also a better mode of cui- 
tivation, so that the production is increasing very 
fast. 

‘5517. Is there space for a further increase ?— 
Yes, a considerable space; the land in that 
country is still rather cheap, and there is a very 
large profit derived from putting it under vines ; 
it is a speculation which is undertaken upon a 
large scale, to buy land, to plant the vine, and to 
sell the vineyard when the vine begins to produce, 
which means in about three or four years. The 
only thing which prevents that system from still 
further increasing is, perhaps, the lowering of 
the prices in a’ somewhat two limited market. 
The increase of production goes on much faster 
than the increase of consumption, as there is only 
the home consumption. 

5518. I was just going to ask you where is 
that wine drunk ; is it drunk on the spot, or is it 
carried away ?—A great quantity is drunk upon 
the snot in these departments, and when the 
railway can take it, it goes upon a very large 
scale to Paris and the north. 

5519. Is the wine taken to other departments 
in France ?—Yes, we begin to sell a great deal 
to the northern departments of France, the 
Somme and the Nord; those departments which 
formerly used to drink only beer now begin to 
drink wine. 

5520. Is that wine taken from the centre to 
Paris as “vin du Centre,” and is it also taken 
to other parts of France for the manipulation of 
wine, or, in other words, for blending ?—I be- 
lieve it is only used for manipulation in Paris ; 
in the northern parts of France it is the custom 
to take it directly from either the merchants of 
Touraine or from the growers themselves, and 
the wines are taken genuine as they are; but 
in Paris the wine merchants use a great deal of 
these wines to mix with the vin de lHérault, 
the southern wines. ; 

5521. Is it the retail dealers in Paris who mix 
this wine with other wines?—No, it is not 
precisely that; the mixture is generally made in 
what we call the entrepdt de Paris; it is the 
wine merchants of Paris who receive the wines 
in. bond from nearly every other part of France; 
they mix them together according to the taste of 
the consumers, of course. 

5522. Is that perfectly legal; is it allowable 
to blend wines in bond ?—Yes. 

5523. Do you think they blend wines also 
with spirits in bond ?—No, they cannot, because 
they would be obliged to pay upon the spirit such 
high duties that it would not answer to sell it as 
wine afterwards. 

5524. In the great wine-producing districts of 
France, whether it be in the Hérault or in the 
Gironde, they do not import your wines for the 
purpose of mixing them and of manipulating 
them with their wines ?—I do not think they do; 
in some years it may be done to a small extent, 
but as a general rule our wine goes to the north 
and not to the south. 

5525. I suppose that your object in coming 
here is as a representative of these wine-growing 


interests, to advocate measures which would be . 
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favourable to the exportation of these wines ?— 
Yes, of course. a 
5526. Do you, asa matter of fact, export; I 
am not speaking now of carrying the wine to 
Paris, but do you export from France any 
those vins du Centre?— A very small par 
I believe that there is only one country to w 
we are sending any; if we are not sending 
perhaps directly it is sent by the merchants; 
refer to Switzerland; some wine merchant 
Burgundy buy, when the prices are such as 
suit them, wines in the centre of France, 2 
send them to Switzerland as cheap Burgundy 
wines. 4 
5527. That is the only exportation you haye?” 
—] believe it is the Only one now; it may be 
that a few hogsheads are sent elsewhere occa= 
sionally, but by the tables of the Custom House 
you may see that the general exportation of the 
cheap wines which are not of the Gironde, which 
are under 30 or 40 francs per hectolitre, amounts 
to amere trifle, compared with the figure which 
I have given you of the production in these few 
departments only. 
5528. You say, as I understand you, that the 
wine is exported as Burgundy wine ?—I do not 
mean precisely that, but it is exported by the, 
people of Burgundy, because as Burgundy is 
closer to Switzerland, they have a common wi 
trade with Switzerland, and it passes always as 
Burgundy; but I would not at all say that it is 
sold under a false name; I believe it is sold as a 
common wine, without specifying the part from 
which it comes. _ i 
5529. That is wine sold at about from 30 to 
40 franes per hectolitre ?—Yes, about that. : 
5530. The duties on wine sent to Switzerland 
are remarkably low, are they not ?—Yes, the 
duty is only 3 francs per hectolitre, which is” 
about 14 d. a gallon, 4 
5531. You do not export to Belgium or Hol- 
land, I believe ?—No, in all those ceuntries the 
duties are too high to export such cheap wines, - 
because when the duties are high, you prefer to 
have the incidence of the duty placed upon wine 
of a higher value, of course. ; 
5532. Do you know at all what your vin du 
Centre is sold at in Switzerland; that is to say, 
your wine ?—I could not tell the price at which 
it is sold. i 
5533. Am I to understand that you think that 
the one reason why you export this wine to 
Switzerland and not to other countries is, that 
the duties there are so light that the incidenee 
does not in any way operate adversely to your 
wine ?—Yes, I am decidedly of that opinion. 
5534-5. None of your wines come at all to Eng 
land?—A mere trifle, if any ; there is, however, 
a white wine, and the sparkling wines of Tourain 
and Saumur coming upon a pretty good scale, 
but it isa special wine. ‘We have Saumur and 
Vouvray, two kinds of sparkling wines in this 
district, one of which is a natural sparkling wine, 
and the other a made wine like Champagne. 
5536. Do you attach importance to the acti 
of the duties as-operating adversely to the sale of 
those wines ?—Yes, I have no doubt about that, 
because the example of Switzerland shows it 
There is also something beyond that; there are 
many parts where you may get Burgundy wine 
as cheap as the wine of the centre parts of 
France, but the high duty affects all the trade im 
the cheaper wines of France; in fact, whee 
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look at the Customs returns, you see that the 
_ exportation, compared with the large bulk of 


_ cheap wine in France, is a mere trifle. Up to the 


present moment, Switzerland only excepted, you 
may say there is no trade in those cheap wines 
elsewhere than in France. 

5537. With regard to these duties, is it not a 


fact that you have octroi duties in Paria, the 


incidence of which is probably just as heavy upon 


cheap wines as our duties are?—Hardly so. 


Although, as a matter of fact, the octroi duties in 


_ Paris are rather high, and interfere in a certain 


measure with the consumption of these wines, 


still, with regard to the octroi duties, one must 


remember that they are put on nearly every 
drink ;\ there is no difference made-as to the 
nature of it. With regard to beer, for instance, 


| _ beer pays per litre about half the duty on wine; 


beer in Paris just now pays 15 francs, that is 12s., 
while wine pays only 23 francs 87 centimes per 


| heetolitre, so you see the difference on the dif- 


ferent drinks is not so large as it is in the Custom 
House duties in foreign countries. And as every 
drink is taxed, and as people must drink some- 


thing, unless they drink water, they are obliged 


to pay. There is no doubt, however, that it 
prevents the consumption in Paris from being so 
_ large as it probably would be if the duties were 
not so high as they are. I may say there is 
‘another reason. The law which has made the 
octroi duties in Paris, is what we call a “con- 
cordance ” law. People who live in towns where 
the octroi duty is imposed are exempted from 
| the payment of some taxes which people are 
obliged to pay in other parts of France where 


there are no octroi duties; it is a way of col- 


lecting taxes which, perhaps, is not a very fair 


_ one, but which, however, it is easy to explain. 


\ 


The law says that in the towns where. there are 
those high duties all the operatives, and those 


Z 


~ who have very small means of payivg rent, are 


discharged from certain taxes. In Paris there 


_ are other taxes collected in that indirect way, as, 


; 
oy. 
. 


_ for example, on gas.. The town of Paris collects 


/on gas over 10,000,000 francs every year by 
charges put on the gas company, and especially 
_ by receiving a portion of the benefits made by 


_ that company; but other lights are all taxed, 


with proportional octroi duties, such, for in- 
stance, as oil and candles, and so on. 


_ 5538. You mean to say that the octroi duties 


operate lightly upon a certain class of the popu- 
lation, the class which is probably the most con- 


suming class, namely, the operative class, because ' 


the operative class is exempt by arrangement 
from the payment of other dués?—Yes, pre- 


> cisely. 


~ 
rig} 


is very heavy. 


. 


$ 


5539. Otherwise, I suppose the incidence of 
the octroi by itself is an incidence which is very 
_ heavy upon your low class wines ?—No doubt it 


_ 5840. Therefore, if you look merely at the 
_ octroi itself, as represented by a particular sum 
charged upon the wine, it would seem to be 


_ almost as heavy upon your low-class wines as our 


_ duties are ?—No, it is much lower. 


6541. But you have to add to the cost the 


heavy railway carriage ?—No, the carriage is 


very little from the centre to Paris ; it is about 


_ the same as the carriage from Bordeaux to Lon- 
* don per hogshead. . 


5542. But we have had it a evidence that the 


carriage from Bordeaux to London is so very 
0.82. 
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much cheaper than from Bordeaux to Paris; that 
you can deliver your Bordeaux wineat a lower rate 
here than you can in Paris?—Yes, but Bordeaux 
is double the distance that the contre of France 
is from Paris, and we pay only half what the 
Bordeaux wines have to pay to goto Paris. If 
you will allow me to say so, I would insist upon 
this fact: that all drinks are struck by the duty ; 
there is no difference. For instance, if I do not 
mistake, I believe the various duties paid in 
England on beer are about 4 francs 50 centimes 
per hectolitre, about 2d. a gallon, and the duty 
on wine is 27 francs 50 centimes per hectolitre, 
which is fl s. a gallon; that makes an immense 
difference. On the other hand, the octroi duty 
on beer in Paris is between 6d. and 7 d., and the 
duty on wine is only 10d., so that you. see there 
is no advantage to one drink compared with 
another. 

- 543. Suppose the duties were altered in a 
manner which you think would be favourable to 
the importation of your wines, have you any 
reason to think that the wines from the centre of 
France of this low alcoholic strength and this 
low price, are wines at all suitable to the taste 
of this country ?—We think so; the example of 
Switzerland I have already pointed out. In that 
small country, with a small population, a wine- 
growing country by itself, and a country where 
one drinks much beer and much coffee, the con- 
sumption of those cheap wines has been increa- 
sing until it has reached 900,000 hectolitres a 
year; whereas in England, with a large popula- 
tion, but with so high a duty, itis only 25,000 
hectolitres a year ; a mere trifle. 

5544. But the question was not as to whether 
there might not be a much larger consumption 
of wines ; I only wanted to ask you whether you 
had at all studied the question, whether the 
wines in the district which you represent are 
wines of a character which are likely to suit the 
taste of the people of this country ?—I could 
only tell by experience, but I know that I have 
sent to England as a present some of these wines, 
and they were much appreciated, and all English 
people who come to France, to Touraine, for 
instance, drink no other wine, and for myself I 
have had very often English operatives upon my 
estate, for the purpose of looking after the engines, 
and so on, and they used to like the wine very 
much, and I do not see any reason why; if these 
wines could be delivered at very low prices in 
England, they should not come largely into con- 
sumption. At present the duty is absolutely 
prohibitory ; at the prices I have been pointing 
to, it is very often, in fact generally, over 100 
per cent.; whereas now the price has fallen to 
25 francs a hectolitre, we have to pay 27 francs 
per hectolitre as duty; there is no trade possible 
under those conditions. 

5545. Then as the production of wine is in- 
creasing in your district, is the manufacture of 
your wines carried to the same excellence as in 
Burgundy and in Bordeaux ?—There have been 
great improvements in the making of wines going’ 
on for some years. The thing is very easy to 
understand; formerly we had no railways, and 
frequently very poor roads, so the wine was only 
drunk on the spot; now we are beginning to 
send the wine upon a large scale to Paris, and 
some rather distant districts of France; there- 
fore the wine must be able to bear the journey, 
and to travel in any temperature, and so on; all 
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Duval. ~ the improvements which come to our knowledge 

we are always very ready to avail ourselves of, 
Moreover, there are some people of Bordeaux 
who have come to Touraine, and have bought 
there large places on which they are now building 
cellars, and making wine, and they have im- 
ported their improved methods of manufacture. 
For example, a connection of mine, whose family 
is much engaged in trade in Bordeaux, a Mr. 
Johnston, who is of English origin, has been 
buying very large properties im Touraine, in 
which he makes a Touraine wine, and sells it of 
course as vin de Touraine. The method of 
making the wine has been much improved, and 
can be still further improved, so that I have no 
doubt if we had a large open market in England, 
we could manage to send wines to it which would 
be appreciated. 

5546. Have you ever found any difficulty in 
your wines standing the journey ?—No ; when 
the wines have been well made, and are properly 
put in a good cask and there is no leakage, they 
keep perfectly well; we have in Touraine, wines 
of 20, 25, and 30 years of age. 

5547. But that is wine which you keep there ; 
are you sure that your wines will stand travel ? 
—I believe they would stand it very well. 

5548. You do not fortify your wines, do you? 
—We do not fortify at all; it is not our prac- 
tice; it is however the practice in some years 
when the crop: has been of inferior alcoholic 
strength (and even then it can only be done by 
the very large growers), to distil the refuse of 
the grapes, the lees, as they are called, and to 
add the spirit so produced to the wine; but it is 
only spirit coming from the same grapes from 
‘which the wine has been made; that plam is 
followed only to a very small extent; 1 doubt 
whether more than a very few owners do so, be- 
cause to do that they must have distilling appa- 
ratus, which of course, very few have; still one 
has quite a right to do so; it is not in any way 
illegal. 

5549. You say there has been a very con- 
siderable increase in the production, therefore I 
suppose there has been an increased demand for 
the produce ; is there anything in the economical, 
conditions of your part.of France why that wine 
should remain so very much cheaper than the 
wine of any other part of France?—Because we 
can produce it very cheaply in the first place, 


4a 


prices would go a little higher; that would be 
so much the better for us. 

5550. Is the cost of labour cheaper there ?— 
The cost of labour is pretty high, and it is a 
singular fact that everywhere where the vine is 
planted labour increases considerably in price, 
but we are now adopting ways of cultivation 
which greatly economise labour ; 
the vine is cultivated with ploughs. I had 
last year upon my own estate the secretary of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England, Mr. 
Jenkins, who took full notes about the cultiva- 
tion of the vine, and the making of wine in our 
district, and he told me he intended to make a 
report upon the subject to the Royai Agricultural 
Society of England; I do not know whether he 
has done so. ~— eon 

5651. You say you think that the wine duties 
of this country operate adversely to the interests 
‘ of your cultivators of the vine as wine producers 

in respect to this country. What alteration in 


« 
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the wine duties would you consider satisfact 


with England in that line unless the duty is 


and I believe that if the market were larger thie: 


for instance,’ 
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to the development of the trade in those wines, 
which you say, owing to the incidence of. 
heavy taxation here, are not. brought to thi 
country ?—I believe we cannot expect any trac 


duced upon a very large scale. For instance, ia 
believe there would be a trade created after 
some time, because trades are not createdat once, — 
if the proportions of the Paris octroi between beer - 
and cheap wine were adopted in England. Tf — 
the duty upon our wines were reduced to the 
same proportion in England as beer bears to 
wine at the Paris octroi, it oughtto be about — 
3d. agallon. Ido not believe that under 3d. — 
a gallon we could reach the largest strata of” 
consumers. Br, 

5552. Do you mean to say that you wish to _ 
see the duty reduced to 3d. gallon 1—Yes, 1 
would, ane a 

5553. Without a limit of strength ?—-Under 
present limit of strength; we are perfectly satis- 
fied with the limit which is at present allowed. 
All our wines, as I stated before, being under 
26 degrees, of course we have nothing to say | 
about the alcoholic strength. aig ie 

5554. What you advocate is, that all wines 
up to 26 degrees of strength should be admitted — 
at 3d. a gallon?—If you would do it I would be: — 
greatly satisfied with it; but if it 1s not possible 
to do it for all wines of France, I would have it~ 
done at least for cheap wines. ha 

5555. But what do you consider the wines 
which you would call cheap wines; up to what 
price ?—I would say wines about or under 40, 
francs a hectolitre, that is to say under 1s. 9d. 
a gallon. ; 

5656. And up to what limit of strength ?— 
Up to 26 degrees, as it is now. a 

6557. Then, im point of fact, you wish all 
wines up to 26 degrees to be admitted at 3d. : 
a gallon ?—No; all cheap wines. f J 


en 
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~ 


f Mr. Cobbold. 

5558. And not an ad valorem duty ?—No; 
not an ad valorem duty, because that is a duty 
upon the difference between the value of one 
wine and another, which it is difficult to arrive 
at. 


| 
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Chairman. 


- 5559. There was a proposal made to this’ 
Committee somewhat similar to that which you. 
now advocate, namely, a limit to money value, 
and a limit of alcoholic strength, inferior, how- — 
ever, to that which you have suggested. I. 
think it was only 17 degrees or 18 degrees, and 
ata rate of duty, not. of 3d., but of 4 d. ?— At & 
4d., perhaps the business could be increased to — 
some extent, but still I do not believe you — 
would reach a large area of consumption unless — 
you lowered the duty to 3 d. For example, you — 
will observe that when the wine is only 30 francs, — 
although that value looks, perhaps, high the q 
present average is not, however, under that), 
even at 30 francs, the incidence of the 13d. — 
duty still would be considered very high, say 20 — 
or 25 per cent. ! a 

5560. You mean that the value of 40 franes — 
per hectolitre is above the average ?—Yes; it 
is very seldom that our wines go up at such a price — 
as 40 francs; but the same’ rule applies to the: 
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eS _ Chairman—continued. | 
_ price as to the alcoholic strength; you must not 
_ take the scale too low, because there would be 
_ some years when you would be over that, and 
then the trade would not have that fixity of duty 
which is necessary for the trade. 
_ 6561. Exception has been taken to the limit of 
' alcoholic strength and price, upon the ground 
that in some years a4/. wine in Bordeau rises 
as high as 8/., which is a very great range, and 
I wish to ask you whether there is an equally 
he "iia range in the fluctuations of your Vins du 
| Centre?—Yes, but the point of departure is 
| much lower; so, if you have wine at 4/. a nogs- 
| 


TT 


head, for instance, I may say that nearly always 

| we would be under that. 

|. 5562. Your average value is about 3/.?—Yes, 

about that. 

| * 5563. The price does not rise above 4/.?—In 

| some years it may do so, but it is exceedingly 
seldom. 

_ 5564. Whereas, in Bordeaux, the range has 
approached 100 per cent. ?—No doubt. 

_ 5565. Now, I wish to ask you a question upon 
| another pomt. It has been said that any proposal 
_ of a double test of value and alcoholic strength is 
likely to lead to a great deal of trouble and dis- 
pute, and even to fraud; you do not appear to 
_ entertain that opinion?—JI do not believe it 
would do so; speaking only of the district that I 
| Tepresent, you see that the price of 4/. or a 
| little more for the hogshead would be so much 
mover the average that you might be sure there 
| 


could not be any falsification; and moreover, I 
| do not believe it would be any advantage for a 
' man who sent the wine to England to attempt it; 
_ I would object greatly to an ad valorem duty, 
_ but I would require a declaration that the wine 
was under the value of 42. a hogshead; it is 
). very easy to verify it; you have the prices cur- 
_ rent of the wines in our district; if these prices 
_ are much under the limit of value adopted you 
are sure not to be defrauded. 
‘6566. Was not there a declaration of value 
- once in the octroi in Paris ?—There was a declar- 
' ation of value, but a very long time ago; 1 
believe it was at the time of the first Revo- 

2 lution. : 

_ 5567. You do levy a different duty in the 
_ovtroi, do you not, on bottled wine and wine in 
_ wood?—Yes, but bottled wines are of no use 
_ tous; all our wines, because they are cheap, are 
_ sent in wood ; being cheap they could not carry 
_ the expense of bottling and carriage after bot- 
tling. Nowwith regard to the ad valorem duty 
_ atthe octroi. -The incidence of the octroi duty 
, m Paris and some other towns-in France has 
* been felt keenly, and there is now a proposal in 
the French Chamber to reduce the duty consi- 
erably upon the cheap wines. One may some- 
_ times ascertain the value: in order to be quite 
certain of the value there is a projet de loi ac- 
cording to which the wine which would be sold 
by auction at Paris, and would not reach such- 
_ and-such a price, would be subject to a lower 
‘duty ; so it would not be purely an ad valorem 
_ duty. When it would be certified by the public 
_ auctioneer that the wine was under 100 francs 
per cask, fhe duty would be lower than if it 
‘was over 100 franes ; in that way the wine being 
‘sold before a public officer, you might ascertain 
the value of the wine; and all who would not 
Submit their wine to public sale would pay the 
present duty. - 
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Chairman—continued. | 

5568. In principle, you are in favour of that 
suggestion which has been made, that certain 
wines should be admitted at a lower duty, and 
with a double test as to alcoholic strength, and not 
to money value ?—I am in principle. 

5569. But you advocate that the duty should 
be reduced to 3 d. ?—Yes, to 3d. upon the wine of 
small value. 

5570. But I suppose you are ready to admit 
that even a duty of 4d. would be a considerable 
advantage to you over the duty which now exists, 
and might stimulate considerably the trade from 
your districts ?—Yes, I have no doubt about it. 

5571. It would be a material advantage ?— 
Yes, but of course the advantage would be less 
than under a duty of 3d., which I believe is 
more according to the value of the wine relatively 
to other drinks; if you could have no duty at all 
that would be better still. 

5572. But in priociple you think that sugges- 
tion is a suggestion which would be advantageous 
to the interests you represent ?—If [ had not that 
idea I should not be here. 

5573. Going to another point; do you distil 
spirit from your grapes at all?—Very little, only 
from the dregs of the wine. 

_ $574, Is there any illicit distillation going on? 
—None at all, because the distillation is per- 
mitted ; there wasa law in 1872 which submitted 
all distillations to excise. When I wanted to 


distil my own grapes I was obliged to make a de- 


claration, and an officer of the excise came and 
saw the quantity, and I had to pay upon it, 
excepting upon a limited quantity for my own 
consumption; but that law was abrogated in 
1877, and now what we call distillation at the 
vineyard is permitted all over the wine dis- 
tricts, but you-cannot send the spirit away. 
As soon as the spirit leaves your premises you 
are obliged to pay the very high duty which is 
imposed on spirits. 


5575. You do not think there is any fraud 


being practised now in the shape of illicit distilla- 
tion ?—I do not think there is any. 

5576. You stated that there had been a very: 
great increasing consumption of your wines in 
France ?—Yes, a very large increase. 

5577. I think you said you sent these wines 
principally to the north and west of France ?— 
Yes. 

5578. Those are districts where there is no 
wine produced, and where there is, I suppose, by 


far the largest consumption of beer and spirits? 


—Yes, just sox 

5579. Has that increased consumption of your 
wines there (Ido not know whether you could 
“give any figures as to the amount which is con- 
sumed there) been attended with any decreased 
consumption of beer and spirits ?—I do not be- 
lieve it has, judging from the revenue derived from 
drinks in France, because it is always increasing. 
And there is this to be noted, that in those dis- 
tricts where they used to drink beer and cider on 
a large scale, as in Normandy for instance, and 
where they have now begun to drink wine, they 
drink the same amount of beer and cider as they 
did before; and what is more curious is this, that 
in our own wine districts people are beginning to 
drink beer, but they drink it as a luxury. _ 

5580. I suppose drunkenness is ou the in- 
crease ?—No, on the contrary ; everywhere where 
‘the cheap wine gets in there is no drunkenness. 
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We have drunkenness only where the spirits are 
used on a large scale. ; 

5581. But you state that in your wine pro- 
ducing parts of France you are not only con- 
suming wine largely, but are taking to consuming 
beer ?— Yes, we do. : 

5582. As there is that additional consumption 


of intoxicating liquors, I suppose it does produce 


some effect on the temperance of the population ? 
—Yes, but the duty on spirits is exceedingly high 
in France; it is 10 times as high as it is on wine. 
Nevertheless, the use of spirits is increasing in 
France, as it is everywhere, but in those countries 
where wine is cheap there is much less drunken- 
ness than in the provinces, where they used to 
drink only spirits and beer; for instance, in our 
provinces one rarely sees any drunkard. 

5583. But you said there was more drunk now 
than was formerly drunk, and drunk not only in 
the article of wine but in the article of beer ?— 
Yes. 

5584, And I think you said that there was not 
only an increase in the consumption of spirits in 
France, but everywhere. What did you mean by 
“ everywhere,” all over the world ’—Not all over 
the word; but I believe, unfortunately, in all 
European countries the use of spirits is increasing. 
I believe the increase in the consumption of beer 
and spirits in European countries simply arises 
from the fact that the people are rich. The wine 
production has largely increased the wealth of 


_our districts; the country people are much richer 


than they used formerly to be, and they drink 
more spirits, just as they eat more meat and 
drink more coffee... 

5685. What you think is that the increased 


‘prosperity is a mark of their increased consump- 


tion of alcoholic beverages?—I have no doubt 
about it. : ; 

5586. Could you give the Committee any evi- 
dence that there has been no displacement in the 
use of beer, and spirits in this part of France, 
where beer and spirits were most largely used, 
brought about by an increased consumption of 
wine?—You have that shown by the French 
statistics; the finance minister publishes monthly 
the statistics of consumption, and you will see 
that it is increasing. | 

5587. Are those statistics published with regard 
to France in gross, or are they published with 
regard to the departments separately ?—They are 
published with regard to all France, but the De- 
partment of the French Minister of Finance 
publishes monthly what they call a bulletin 
which gives the production by departments of 
wines, spirits, beer, and so.on, and the consump- 
tion also by departments. I have no doubt you 
have that report in this country ; being a Parlia- 
mentary paper, everyone may buy it. 

5588. You are speaking of the actual amount 
of galions of wine which are produced in France, 
which has increased in the last few years ?—Yes, 
that is so. 

5589. You used formerly, I suppose, to send a 
great deal into Alsacé, did you not ?—Yes. 

5590. That is not the case now I believe ?— 
No. I am glad you have put the question, 
because it is one of the most striking examples 


of the effect of the duty. One of my friends, 


M. Dolfus, who is a very large manufacturer, 
has directed his attention to the condition of the 
I had the pleasure of 
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he told me that in all those workmen’s cities they _ 


used to drink a great quantity of the wine of © 
Burgundy and Herault, and the southern and | 
central parts of France; and since Alsace has 


been separated from France, they have been 


obliged to pay a duty of 23 francs, a little less 


duty than you have in England, and that the 


consumption has been stopped at once. It has 


had a very curious effect. 
a wine-growing country, all the wine-growing 
property has increased immensely in value, and 
the people of the country have had a real pro- 
tection for their wine. The operatives can pay a 
certain price for wine, and if you raise it only 2d, 
or 3d.a gallon, then it cuts at the root of the 
consumption at once, “because the income is 
limited; and when they cannot pay for wine, 


they then drink beer and other things; the ~ 


23 ‘francs duty byjhectolitre or 10d. a gallon, has 
been a protection for the Alsace wines and for 
the German beer. 

5591. When you speak of this great increase 
in the consumption of wine, which is accompanied 
in France by no decrease in the consumption of 
beer and spirits, is that the gross increase in 
France, although there has been a decreased con- 
sumption in Alsace?—Yes, the consumption in 
France has increased-enormously. ; 

5592. Notwithstanding that you sell none, or 
at all events less to Alsace:?—Yes, Alsace was a 
very important part of France in industry and 
manufacture, and so on, but it contained only a 
very small proportion of the population, only as 
1 to 20. Now aman who can get wine cheaply 
in France, will drink a great deal of it. I know 


from my own operatives, being myself engaged — 
also in a manufacturing district, that where the 
wine is cheap, as in the centre and southern parts — 


of France, the workmen sometimes drink up to 
nearly a gallon of winea day; and ifby reason of 
their earnings they were able generally to drink 
as largely as the figure I have just indicated, you 
would see that even the large production of 1875 

would be insufficient for the consumption of the 
population of France herself. We 
36,000,000 of inhabitants, and if they were 
drinking only half a gallon a day a piece, it 
would amount to an immensely larger quantity 
than is now produced. Our workmen im the iron 
trade in the South of France, when hard working 
in summer, frequently drink a gallon of wine a 
day. 


have | 


As Alsace is of itself — 


( 


( 
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5593. Do they do so without any inebriation ? — 


—Without any inconvenience because the wine 
is genuine, and being a natural wine acts like 
food. When the wine is dear they are obliged to 


eat more meat, and when the wine is cheap they ~ 


eat less meat. : 


5594, Any reduction in the duties in the sense ~ 


you indicated, of course must be expected, at 


least temporarily, to be attended with a certain 
loss of revenue to this country, must it not ?—I 
do not believe it would. 

5595. Not even for a year or two?-—I do not 
believe it would, because the trade would not 
increase at once. .1 do not believe that the small 


quantity which would be taken to England at— 


first would intertere with the other drinks; from 
the cheap wines now you have no revenue at all; 


there are none coming in worth speaking of, — 


whereas from the cheap wines which would come 
in from our districts you would have a revenue. 


‘ 


5596. But there are wines which would come 
to : 
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5 Chairman—continued. 
-to us up to 17 and 18 degrees at 1s., and they 


_ would then come in at the lower duty. Would 
there be any probability, if a stimulant were 


\ 


given to the French trade, which at the present 
moment, as you say, is kept out of the market, of 
your reciprocating by an alteration in the tariff 
of duties favourable to England ?—Yes, I believe 
so, because the cheap wine trade is the only thing 
which is not benefited at all by the treaties of 


' commerce; the treaties of commerce have done 


nothing whatever with regard to that ; there is 
no more cheap wine sent under the 1s. duty than 
was sent under the 5s. duty; it is quite the 
same thing, practically. — 
5697. But the protectionist interest is very 
strong in France, is it not?—It is strong in 


_ France and very active. 


6598. Do you think that there is any likeli- 
hood of being able, by any change which may be 
made in the wine duties, to operate effectively so 
as to insure a lighter tariff than even the tariff of 

1860 ?—I have no doubt about it. For instance, 
the great class of agriculturists, if they were in- 


- duced to believe that they would have a large 


- increase in the trade in cheap wines with Eng- 
land, would of course be benefited by receiving 
ploughs and agricultural implements at a lower 
price than they can do now. 

5599. I wish to ask you whether, with your 
great acquaintance with France, and the econo- 


- mical conditions of that country, you would hold 


out an opinion that not only these views would 
be advocated, but that these views would assert 


_. themselves,’ and be carried into effect ?>—Yes, 


I do think so, because in our wine districts, 
as I pointed out, in 1875, when there was a very 
large crop, prices fell immensely ; the people are 
intelligent enough to understand that if we had 
a larger market in England, and if the duties 


were lowered in England, that would afford 


a great lever by which to obtain lower duties in 
other countries, and thereby a still more extended 
market. Instead of having merely the French 
market, if we had an English market we should 
not be subjected to the same fluctuations in price 


_ as we now are, owing to our limited market. 


5600. I wish to know whether you think the 
agricultural interest is strong enough to get the 


better of the protection movement in France, 
and to get a modification of other duties ?—Yes, 


MS 


> 


i 


* 


J think so. You see you have an example of 
it; the reduction of the duty from 5s. to 1s. has 
been of immense benefit, not to all France, 
but to one department of France, namely, the 
Gironde, which has benefited immensely by that 


reduction. Which is the stronghold of free 


‘trade in France now? Itis Bordeaux. I have no 
doubt if the duty: on cheap wines were lowered, 
- there would be an agitation for free trade all over 
the wine-growing departments of France. 
5601. Do you think that the wine-growing in- 


terest is strong enough to get the better of the 


manufacturers ?—It is strong enough, because it 
is a hundred times more numerous, and the value 
of the capital invested in agriculture is im- 
“mensely higher than that of all the manufac- 


turers who are interested in the protection; and 


¥ 


then it must be recollected that all the manufac- 


turers are not interested in protection. é 


i, 
% 
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Sir Joseph M<‘ Kenna. 


Fe -§602. You told the Committee that an ordi- 


“nary prosperous French workman would con- 
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Sir Joseph M‘Kenna—continued. 


sume at the present time about a gallon of fair 
wine of the country in a day?—That would 
apply to where the wine is cheap, and I must 
insist upon that element; in all manufacturing 
districts generally they have an undue feeling 
against our wines, and put octroi duties upon 
them which raise the price of them ; and as long 
as you raise the price you come to nothing. 
There are some parts of France where the con- 
sumption of our wine is a mere trifle, but where 
the duty is very low it is largely consumed. In 
many parts of France there are no duties at all; 
for instance, in our own wine-growing district the 
workmen pay no duty on the wine they drink, 
there is no duty whatever charged, because the 
daty begins to be paid in France only when the 
wine is taken out of the place. 

5603. But my question simply refers to the 
conditions which you have very fairly stated, 
that is to say, where they were free to get it at 
its natural price without the addition of the duty, 
may I ask you, what would be the strength 
either Gay Lussac or Sykes of that wine ?—It 
would vary from 14 to 19 degrees Sykes. 

5604. And the average would be 15 degrees, 
would you say ?—Perhaps it would be a little 
higher; for instance, my own wine is a good 
example of that, and the strength of that is 19 
degrees. 

5605. Take it at 18 degrees for facility of com- 
putation, at that rate,in a week, a man would 
drink, as I make it out, 126 degrees of spirit, 
measuring 100 degrees to the gallon?—I will 
take it so. I have not made the calculation. 

5606. That appears.to be equivalent to some- 
thing more than a gallon and a quarter of spirits 
in a week, does not that appear to you as being 


an enormous consumption of alcohol ?—It may 


be; I believe that you may arrive at a very large 
consumption of alcohol when you drink it fre- 
quently in small quantities at a time. Itis just 
the same as it is in eating, aman who eats too 
much at a time will get sick, but if he eats small 
quantities at a time frequently every day he will 
be in perfect. health. 

5607. The consumption, say, of five quarts a 
week of spirits would be a consumption only 
under circumstances the most favourable to the 
purchase of the fluid by the working man? 
—Yes. ead 

5608. If our workman in this country chose to 
drink in any space of time five quarts, that is to 
say a gallon and a quarter of proof spirits, either 
whisky, gin, or brandy, are you aware that we 
should charge that man 12s. 6d. as the duty for 
doing so?—Yes, I am quite aware of it, and we 
do exactly the same in France. 

5609. No, I beg yourpardon; what isyour duty, 
including the octroi in Paris upon your spirits? 
—The duty is now 10/. 12s. per hectolitre without 
the octroi. 

5610. What would that be about per gallon? 
—About 9s. 9d. 


Mr. Talbot. 
5611. What is the octroi?—It depends upon 
the town. 
5612. What is it in Paris ?—I cannot tell you 
exactly, but I believe it is one-third more. 


Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna. 


5613. In France are you aware that you can 
produce both spirits and wine ?—We do. 
MM3 5614. So 
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sentatives as to the duties on corn. 


Se Joseph M' Kenna—continued. 
6614. So with respect to this, although you 


may favour one acticle of production as com-— 
pared with the other, and may leave the one, 


comparatively speaking, duty free, still you are 


“competing with yourselves, as it were, in the 


production. Now in this country we produce 
no wine ourselves, but we tax our native pro- 
ductions in this enormous degree, and we let in 
your wines at present at aduty equivalent to 4s. 
a gallon as measured by proof strength; do not 
you think that we should have a good deal to 
contend against if we were to lower the duties 


in the direction you speak of?—I do not believe 


that it would interfere at all with the interests 
of the spirit merchants. If you were to lower 
the duties upon spirits, that is a thing which I 
have no objection to whatever. : 
5615. You see no objection at-all?—Not at 


all, if it agrees with your fiscal principles I have 


no objection to it whatever ; in fact I would see 
it with pleasure, because I think the more spirits 
and wine are consumed, the less the duties are 
upon the other things which are drunk. 

5616. You told the Committee that the blend- 
ing of these Vins du Centre, when that is prac- 
tised, goes on in the bond stores of Paris?—It does. 

5617. Would that be an octroi bond store ?— 
In towns like Paris the duties for the State and 
the duties for the town are collected together; it 
is the same bond store, and the same warehouses; 
on the collection of the duty and the octroi, which 
is done by the same officer, he gives so much to 
the town and so much to the State. 

5618. Beer in France pays an octroi duty of 
something like 2d. a gallon, does it not?—It 
depends upon the town; in many towns there is 


no octroi duty. 


5619. What is the duty in Paris?—In Paris 
the duty on beer is just 12s. per hectolitre; 15 
francs per hectolitre, or 62d. a gallon is now 
the duty paid upon beer, part of it for the State, 
and part of it for the town. 

5620. Is that 54. paid on beer per liquid 
gallon irrespective of the strength of the beer? 
—Yes, unless it went to a very high alcoholic 
strength, and then it would be dealt with as 
spirit, but that is never the case. 


Mr: Samuelson. 


5621. You pointed out that the Gironde having 
profited greatly by the reduction of the wine 
duties, was now one of the strongest: centres of 
the Free Trade party in France ?—Yes, it is. 

5622. But all the other agricultural products 
of France are free from duty on importation into 
England ?—Yes, they are, but we believe that 
it 1s your own interest like ours, and so we do not 
expect any alteration from that pomt; we be- 
lieve that you have an interest to maintain it as 


‘It is. 
5623. But notwithstanding that the French 


cultivators have free access to our markets, we do 
not find thatthereis anystrong Free Trade party 
now among French agriculturists ?—You are right 


in a sense; I believe the largest part of the agri- — 


culturists are now indifferent about it, and there 
is a small party which is very noisy, but which 
is now going in the sense of protection on account 
of the low price of corn and soon; and they be- 
lieve they will impose their views on our repre- 
‘The manu- 
facturing districts in France have understood 


that they can find their strength there, and there 
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- obliged to limit the production of wine, and not — 


_—No doubt. 5 


Mr. Samuelson—continued. — 
has been agreat movement in thé way of py 
forward agriculturists in the sense of pr 
tionists, but I believe it is for the mere sake 
the interest of the manufacturers. pany 
5624. You believe the Protectionist feeling | 
the part of the agriculturists will be found to be 
temporary, and not permanent?—I believe, se 
that there is such a large interest in the wine tr. 
would be the best way to deal with them 
the sense of more free trade. 
5625. Is it the case that the same individus 
in the majority of cases who are now advocati 
protection as against foreign grain, would 
benefited by free trade, or something approac 
ing free trade, in the exportation of wine to t 
country ?—I do not believe that the people w 
are advocating the imposition of duties on foreign 
corn are very numerous, but I believe they may 
have some influence at present by reason of the 
agitation which has been spreading over the 
country and over our Parliament. | ah 
5626. You think that the possibility of holding ~ 
out a hope of the reduction of the wine duties” 
would redress the balance in favour of free trade — 
amongst the agricultural classes in France ?—It 
would be mere speculation. I could not rely 
upon it; but in the district which I represent 
we used formerly-to.sow mostly corn. The old” 
system of—agriculture was corn growing and 
cattle raising, whereas now they are beginning ~ 
to grow wine, and there is some fear lest the wine © 
should be over-produced. Therefore if they were — 


to produce it any more, and to come back to ~ 
their original production of corn, I believe they ~ 
would, although wrongly, yet easily, be led in — 
the sense of protection for corn. : a 

5627. May the Committee understand that — 
there is a party in France now prepared to take — 
active steps in favour of a reduction of the im- ~ 
port duties upon English articles into France 
upon the promise of facilities being afforded for 
the exportation of cheap wines from France in ~ 
return ?—I have no doubt about it, as proved by 
the formation of associations for that very purpose. 

5628, And if a recommendation of a low wine 
duty were to go forth from this Committee tha: 


would give great support to that party in France’ 


5629. It being well understood that the wine — 
duties in England are not likely to be changed 
unless what a Protectionist would call an equiva-— 
lent were given by France ?—Yes, I believe so,|_ 
because, although it is rather a senseless word, 
the general feeling in France is in fayour of what 
they call reciprocity. The Agricultural Society 
of France took a vote in the month of February — 
in the sense of new treaties of commerce, but 
with reciprocity. I must own that the treatment ~ 
of the cheap wine in England is now one of the — 
strongest arguments for Protectionists. A leader — 
of the Protectionists is travelling over France and 
telling the people that the cohsumption of cheap 
wines in all Kngland is not equal to the con- — 
sumption of cheap wine in any small town in © 
France; 26,000 hectolitres only were exported to — 
England last year, which is not the consumption ~ 
of a town of 10,000 inhabitants in France. : 

5630. Notwithstanding that you have a very — 
good hope otf’ obtaining a reduction of the import — 
duties into France if we in return give you a low 
rate of duty on your wines ?---I have no doubt of 
it. It is the only means. I have been myself 
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ee Mr. Samuelson—continued. 
much engaged on this question for some years, 
‘and I am perfectly decided in my opinion, that if 
‘there is no considerable abatement of the wine 
‘duties, and especially upon cheap wines, in 
England, the hope which we entertained two 
years ago of having new treaties with lower 
_ tariffs might perhaps now be abandoned. 

_ 6631. It was the difficulty two years ago, and 
‘it would bea still greater difficulty now ?—Yes, 
M@ewasso, 7) é 
| 5632. Then, setting aside Burgundy and the 
‘Gironde, are there any other districts besides 
those which you represent, which are largely 
| interested in the culture of the vine in France, and 
‘which are now excluded from this market ?—The 
| great bulk of the French wine stands in the 
‘same position. as that from the district I am 
| speaking of. Ido not speak of other districts, 
| because I represent only this district, but the 
'ayerage value of all French wine made is under 
| 40 francs a hectolitre, and that average is drawn 
‘from wines which are worth 10s. a gallon, down 
to wines which are not worth even a penny, so 
that the large interest of France is the cheap 
wines beyond all doubt. Hie 
» 5633. Though you speak for only seven or 
eight departments, you might say the same with 
_regard to the greater part of the French wine- 
growing area?—TI could. 


im Mr. Phipps. 
| 5634. You suggest that on wine fulfilling the 
_ two conditions of being not more in value than 
| 40 francs per 22 gallons, and being under 26 
‘degrees strength, the duty should be 3d. per 
gallon instead of 1 s., as now ?—Yes, I do. 
| 5635. I desire to know exactly what your 
suggestion is; supposing wine were imported 
‘into this country of greater value than 40 francs 
per 22 gallons, even though it might be of less 
than 26 degrees of strength, you would not 
expect that to ‘come in at the 3d. duty which 
you propose, would you?—I have no answer to 
take to the question. I do not speak for wines 
which are not in my district. You have had 
witnesses who have spoken: about the wines 
which you refer to, and I agree perfectly with 
what they have said, but the matter does not 
_ affect me. 
5636. I desire to know what is your proposi- 
_ tion ?—My proposition iy only to have what you 
have been pointing out now, namely, a double 
_ test of value, that’ is to say, under 40 francs the 
22 gallons and under 26 degrees of alcoholic 
strength, and on those conditions to be admitted 
at a duty of 3d. per gallon. ~~ 
_ 5637. Wine of greater strength than 26 degrees 
would not come in under your proposal, even 
though in value it were less than 40 francs ?—I 
would have no objection to your allowing them to 


Mr. Samuelson. 


5638. But you do not ask for it?—No, it is not 
to my interest; but I must say that I have no 
objection whatever to it. 

¥ ; Mr. Phipps. 

_ 9639. But if your suggestion were carried out, 
that wine would not come in at the 3d.a gallon 
uty, unless it fulfilled the two conditions of being 


der the value of 40 francs per 22 gallons, and 
der 26 degrees of alcoholic strength ?—If you 
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Mr. Phipps—continued, 
would allow all wines to be introduced at 3d., I 
would have no objection at all. I desire to ex- 
plain that for my own part I do not care a bit 
for the protection of any wine, either under any 


particular value or under any‘scale of alcoholic 


strength. I regard that asia question of revenue 
and of interior legislation. 

5640. Your suggestion is that if we retain our 
present duties for our present strength and 
values, there shall be an additional scale of duty 
for wine under 40 francs in value per 22 gallons 
and under 26 degrees of strength ?—It is. I wish 
for my own part to see a large trade done with 
England in cheap wines; if. you have the same 
feeling you may agree with me, that is all I ask. 


Mr. Codbold. 


5641. Is the Vin du Centre exported direct 
to England now ?—I have shown you the figures 
for the whole of France, the total export is 
26,000 hectolitres a year to England; chat. is 
virtually no exportation. 

5642. Do you think that if the duties were 
lowered there would be a large exportation of 
wine into this country ?—I have no doubt it 
would be so; if our wines do not suit the English 
taste, of course we can do nothing againsi that, 
but I believe that we can manage so that we 
should suit it very well. 

5643. There is, I presume, a large extent of 
ground which would come into cultivation if there 
were a larger market for these wines ?—No doubt. 
I believe it would be immense. I may tell the 
Committee my own experience ; upon my own 
estate when I began to farm some 17 years ago, 
the production of wine was only 25 hogsheads, 
and last year it was nearly 1,000 hogsheads ; that 
is upon one estate; the production of wine in 
France I believe might be increased perhaps 
four-fold or fivefold what it is now, unless the 
phylloxera kills our vines. 

5644, You say the duty on beer in Paris is 63 d. 
a gallon?—Yes._ . 

5645. Therefore English beer exported to Paris 
pays 5d.a gallon?—English beer exported to 
Paris pays that duty. Iam glad you asked the 
question, because we admit English beer now at 
5 franes 75 centimes the hectolitre, as Custom 
House duty, and what I ask for, namely, 3 d. 
upon a French wine, is a higher duty than the 
duty paid in France on English beer, whereas 
your English beer in France, by its own value, 
is much dearer than our French wine would be 
in England, exclusive of duty: so that the 
English beer would be under much milder treat- 
ment in France. 

5646. Is that the case outside Paris ?—Yes, it 
is the case all over France; less than our wine 
would pay in England even after the reduction I 
was going for. 

5647. But not going by alcoholic strength ?— 
Yes, about that; the alcoholic strength of the 
beer (according to this Ministerial Report which 
I have here) brought to Paris and drank in the 
eafés of Paris, is about 14 per cent. of alcohol 
Sykes, so that it is not much under the alcoholic 
strength as our cheap wines. The duty is now 
5 francs 75 centimes per hectolitre, which makes 
23d. per gallon as the Customs duty in France. 

5648. Is it 5d, extra into Paris?—Yes, it is 
10 francs more in Paris; it is exactly the same for 
wines ; all the drinks at the octroi are under the 
same treatment, and duties as nearly proportionate 
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as possible. Formerly the German beer was 
paying 7 francs 20 centimes per hectolitre, and 
since the Treaty of Frankfort, Germany has 
benefited under the most favoured’ nation 
clause, and now the German beer comes at the 
same duty as the English beer, and it has been 
increasing in France enormously in consumption ; 
I have here the figures of the importation of 
beer; for the last year, 1878, the importation of 
heer from all countries into France has been 
351,000 hectolitres, so you see what an immense 
quantity of beer we import. 

5649. How much of that is German beer?— 


The largest part, 306,000 hectolitres, are from 


Germany. 

5650. What was the quantity from England ? 
—The quantity imported from England has 
been decreasing by the competition of the German. 
beer ; you had the most favoured nation clause 
before the Treaty of Frankfort, and now the im- 
port of English beer has decreased to 18,000 
hectolitres. , 

Mr. Talbot. 


5651. I suppose you would attribute the very 
large preference for German beer over English 
beer to the fact that the German beer is of a 
very much lighter character, and more like the 
character of the wine which the French people 
consume? — No, the reason is because the 
German beer is cheaper. 


Sir Joseph M* Kenna. 


5652. I make it that it is 7,700,000 gallons of 
beer that you import altogether ; is that correct ? 
—That is only the foreign beer, but there isa 
very large making of beer in France. 


Chairman. 


5653. Have you the figures of the importation 
of foreign beer into France for any years since 
1873?—-1 have the figures for 1878 for the 
importation of foreign beer, but I have not the 
ficures of the home-made beer, because I did not 
believe the question would be put. 

5654. What was the importation of foreign 
beer in the last year that you have ?—It was 
270,000 hectolitres. . 

5655. Have you the quantity of home-made 
beer consumed in France in 1878 ?—No; I have 
not the figures since 1873; but from 1850 the 
consumption of home-made beer has been nearly 
always increasing. 

5656. How much home-made beer was con- 
sumed in France in 1873 ?—7,413,000 hectolitres 
of home-made beer, which are to be added to the 
270,000 hectolitres imported ; that would be 
7,700,000 hectolitres as the total consumption in 
1873. That beer is made under the Excise. 


Mr. Samuelson. 


5657. Whatis the Excise duty upon beer made in 
France ?—It is very difficult to say, because. it 
varies from one town to another; but I believe 
it isabout 5 francs for the State everywhere with- 
out counting the octroi; the duty levied by the 
Excise is about the same as the import duty ; 
there is no protection upon the import of beer, 
so that it is 5 francs 70 centimes, which makes 


~ about 22d. a zallon. 


Mr. Valbot. 


5658. Am I right in assuming that the con- 
sumption of home-made beer in France is about 
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Mr. Talbot—continued. | ‘ 

20 times that of foreign ?—It is 20 or 30 ti 
as large; there is no reason why we should 
port beer; we can make very good beer; 
imported beer is generally a luxury, simply. 

5659. You stated that the reason why there 
was so much more German beer than English 
beer imported was, that German beer was 
cheaper than English beer; is it not also mu 
lighter?—The beer from Strasbourg is much 
lighter; it has only 4 degrees of alcohol; the” 
Vienna beer, which is largely increasing m con= 
sumption in Paris, goes to 6 degrees or 7 degrees 
of alcohol. . Bars . 

5660. And what is the English ?—The Eng- 
lish is from 6 to 8 Gay Lussac, or from 9 Sykes 
to 14. Gn 

Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna. 


5661. Were not the duties which you gave me 
just now, when I was examining you upon the” 
Excise duties-or import duties charged upon 
spirits, the duties upon alcohol, and not the 
duties upon what you call proof spirit ?—There 
are two scales; there is a duty on what they 
call brandy, and there is a duty on alcohol. 

5662. You gave me the alcohol duty, did you | 
not ?—Yes, I did; of course this point does not 
much affect me, but you may depend upon it, as 
regards the point to which you directed my 
attention just now, that the spirits drunk as 
spirits pay much higher duties; it is exactly the 
same in France as it is in England; spirits pay © 
a larger duty than beer. a. 

5663. The spirits do not pay a higher duty in 
France than they do here?—The spirit duty has~ 
been increased enormously in France. ‘ 


Mr. Talbot. q 


5664. The Committee are not so much con-— 
cerned in this inquiry with the consumption of 
wine in France as they are with the consumption — 
in England; have you any reason to sup poe 
that the consumption of light French wines will” 
be largely increased in England ?—I believe so, 
because you see that every part of France which | 
formerly used to consume drinks very similar to” 
those which are used in England; for instance, © 
the North of France, where they used to drink 
beer, cider, coffee, and spirits, now that the rail- 
way allows a cask to be brought at a low oriole 
drinks wine. If I may give an instance of that_ 
I may say that formerly, when I was a boy, ie 
was brought up in the northern part of France, 
and in the schools we used to drink only beer, 
whereas now nearly all the schools depending on 
the State are obliged to give wine. 7 

5665. So that you think, judging by the ex- 
perience of the northern parts of France that the 
English would take to drinking light wines?—I 
have no doubt from the experience of the North 
of France that you will see the consumption. 
light wines increase enormously, because all the 
English people who have tried it are perfectly 
satisfied. Ihave known English women, who 
are nurses, and so on, at my place,.drink our 
wine and like it very much, > 

5666. But you are speaking as a politician as 
well as an agriculturist, and you have made @ 


fice a quarter of our revenue. You propose to 
make the duty 3 d. instead of/1s. ; do you think 


you can satisfy us that we shall have four time 
as much importation as we have at the present 


» Mr. Talbot—continued. 


| time ?—I beg you to observe that I have not sub- 
mitted any proposition of that kind. I have told 
/you that we have now a wine which is not at all 
| introduced in England; you do not receive any 
| duty from it at all, and I have reason to believe 
that if the treatment of these wines were altered 
there would be a large import of them, and that 
instead of nothing, you would have a considerable 
revenue. , 

| 5667. You are proposing practically to intro- 
| duce a new class of wines, but you must remem- 
‘ber that there are a considerable number of light 
elarets which now come into England, and you 
| are now asking the English Government to admit 
at 3d. duty a large quantity of wine which 
|now pays 1s.?—The wine I refer to does not 
| come in. 

| 6668. I am not speaking of the wine which 
does not come in, but of the wine which does 
‘come in ; there is a large quantity of low-class 


| wine should be admitted at 3 d., by which means 
_you would reduce that portion of our national 
income by one-fourth ?—I will show you what 
“comes in; that is 26,000 hectolitres, because you 
do not get the light wines I speak of under the 
‘name of cheap clarets in England, so that vou 
_haye an income in England trom clarets which 
_are all much over the price of 40 francs a hecto- 
litre which has been mentioned. 
'- 5669-5679. But still there-is a certain appre- 
_ciable amount under the value as well as a large 
_ amount over it ?— I believe at present in England 
that on account of the high duty, hardly any 
cheap wine whatever comes here; what come here 
are clarets which are much over 4/. a hogshead, 
and the best proof of that is that you cannot buy 
in England from a wine merchant who is making 
small profits any claret really cheap, on account of 
the high duty ; that is to say, not cheap enough ; 
you may have it apparently cheap, but when you 
have a duty of a shilling a gallon upon the wine, 
it would be mere folly to get in a wine which 
bought upon the spot would be under 1s. a 
_ gallon. 
6680. Are you convinced, having fully con- 
sidered the matter, that this wine which you are 
anxious to import into England could be safely 
brought here; that it would stand the journey ? 
-—I would say that. 
~ 6681. You would not agree with those who 
say that all French wines require to be fortified ? 
_—The best proof of that is that you have a lot 
of wines which are not fortified at all; all the 
_ Medoc wines which are imported into England 
by respectable firms are not fortified at all. 
_ 5682. The Committee have had conflicting 
evidence upon that point; some say they are, 
‘and some say they are not ?—I believe they are 
not fortified; in Medoc it is not the custom to 
put any alcohol into the wines. 

5683. You know that the way in which the 
appointment of this Committee arose, was upon 
certain complaints which came from Spain and 
Portugal; no substantial complaints came from 
‘France, but they did come from Spain and Por- 
tugal. Supposing we were to carry out your 
_ proposition, do you think that we should satisfy 
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pays ls. duty, and you are asking that the same - 
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Mr. Talbot —continued. 


the Portuguese and the Spanish by putting 
these very small duties upon light wines?—If 
the Spanish and Portuguese have light cheap 
wines they would be satisfied. 

5684. Have they any cheap and light. wines 
which they could send here ?—Yes, they send 
them to France and they might send them to 
England. 

5685. You think they havea sufficient amount 
of light wines of the class you’ describe to make 
it worth their while to send them to England ?— 
I believe so. 


5686. It is no use for us to remove one 


grievance by establishing another; if we were to 
carry out your proposition, do not you think 
there would be great danger of establishing 
another objection in the Peninsula, and therefore 
we should be no better off than we were before? 
—I do not believe that, because I believe sen- 
sible men in Spain would take my view. If 
there were a lowering of duty upon high spirited 
wines, I would be perfectly satisfied, and I be- 
lieve if the Spanish and Portuguese understood 
that new markets and new habits of drinking 
were introduced into England, they would bene- 
fit a great deal by it. 


5687. Then, in fact, you are quite prepared 
to see a general reduction of all wine duties in 
England ?—I should like it very much. 


5688. But you only come here to ask speci” 
fically for a reduction of duty upon the particular 
class of wines in which you are interested ?—I 
believe, as a witness, I must confine myself to 
the district I represent. 

5689. But you see the difficulty we are under 
is, that in trying to meet your wishes we might 
be displeasing other nations whom we wish to 
satisfy? —I do not think it would occur; I 
believe that a general reduction of duty with 
proper conditions would benefit all wine-growing 
countries. 


Chairman. 


5690. I wish to ask you one question with 
regard to the answer you gave Mr. Talbot; he 
asked you whether your proposal would not 
involve necessarily a very large falling off in the 
revenue ; did I understand you rightly that you 
consider that your proposal is one which would 
not involve a very great loss of revenue, because 
it would only touch a particular class of wine, 
which at the present moment does not virtually 
come at all to England?— That is so. 


5691. Therefore your contention is that the 
proposal which you make, if it were adopted, 
would virtually rather add to the revenue, inas- 
much as it would secure a levying of taxation 


‘upon an article which at the present moment 


does not come into England ?—That is my 
opinion. 

5692. And which, therefore, if it did come into 
England, would be an article which added so 
much to the trade of England?—That is my 
opinion. 

5693. I should be glad if you would hand in 
the Table of figures you have prepared, showing 
the production of wines from your district. (The 
same was handed in.) 


M. F. R. 
Duval. 


20 June 
1879. 


(Mix, 
Menzies, 


20 June 
1879. 
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Mr. Grauam Menzies, called in; and Examined. 


Sir Joseph M Kenna. 


5694. I UNDERSTAND from you that you re- 
present a number of distillers in Scotland, and 
also some distillers in Ireland, and that you ap- 
pear before this Committee for the purpose, as 
well as you can, of giving their joint case?—I do. 

5695. I believe you have prepared a list of the 
firms which you represent; will you kindly hand 
it in?@—I will. (The same was handed in.) 

5696. I understand you desire to give evidence 
with reference to the injurious effects which you 
apprehend may arise to the distillers as manu- 
facturers of home products, if any serious reduc- 
tion is made in the wine duties, or any serious 
addition made to the strength of the wines which 
may be admitted at the present duty of 1 s.?—It 
is apprehended by the distillers that any addition 
to the strength of the wines which may be ad- 
mitted at the duty of 1s. a gallon, would still 
more increase the disadvantage which the dis- 
tillers now labour under, as compared to the 
producers of other alcoholic liquors, especially 
wine. 

5697. It would increase the present disadvan- 
tage, you say?—It would increase the present 
disadvantage, most decidedly. 

5698. Was there a more favourable state of 
things formerly for distillers, traders, and manu- 
facturers ?—There was, as regards the Scotch 
and Irish, previously to 1854. 

5699. Will you give us that state of things 
as shortly as you can ?—Prior to 1854 the Scotch 
and Irish spirit duty was 60 per cent. under the 
English rate, and working out the duties which 
were then levied in Scotland and Ireland upon 
spirits, upon beer, and upon wine, and working 
out the same thing as regards England, the alco- 
holic duties approximated closely to each other. 

5700. That is to say, if I understand you 
rightly, in proportion to the quantity of alcohol 
contained in the various liquors, the total duty 
for each gallon of proof spirit, or its equivalent, 
was about the same in England, in Ireland, and 
in Scotland ?—-Precisely so. 

5701. Although there was a disparity in the 
proportion in some liquors as compared to others? 
—Yes. 

5702..Can you tell the Committee how the 
present disadvantageous state of thmgs came 
about ?—It came about from the Scotch and 
Trish spirit duty being gradually brought up to 
the level of the English rate, and from the duties 
on wine being lowered. The Scotch and Irish 
rate of spirit duty from 1854, or the end of 1853, 
was gradually advanced to the level of the Eng- 
lish rate, and that entirely disturbed the tax 
upon alcoholic beverages of the Scotch and Irish 
people as compared with the English. 

5703. Do you hold that it is not a matter of 
mere choice, but that circumstances affecting the 
population of each country force a particular 
article upon them as it were in comparison to 
some others ?--I have formed the conviction that 
climate, food, clothing, and lodging influence the 
people of every country in the choice of the 
beverage they drink. : co it 

5704. Then it might so happen that the rate 


of duty which would be equal in kind for each 


of the countries might operate unfairly against 
any one or two of them?—It might so happen, 
and that is what we complain of. 
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Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna—continued. 4 
5705. Have you made any computations whic 
you can rely upon as to the rates of duty pa 
per proof gallon of spirits, or its equivalent, ¢ 
the consumption of alcoholic liquors in each | 
the three great divisions of the United Kingde mi 
—I have, and as regards England the computa 
tion ‘works out at 3s. 10d. per proof gallon upol 
the alcohol which the English people consumé 
as against about 7s. per proof gallon paid by th 
Irish and Scotch. % 
5706. Do I understand you aright that 
comsumption of these alcoholic liquors w 
suit the constitutions or the taste of the Irish 
Scotch, is most heavily weighted, whilst those whi 
the more southern population use with satis 
tion, and perhaps with advantage to themsely, 
are more lightly taxed’ ?—That is so. 

5707. That, I think, without much am 
fication (because I do not think a question is mai 
very much stronger by amplification), constit 
the main contention which the distillers of Irelai 
and Scotland have to put forward before 
Committee ?—That is their chief contention. 

5708. Is there any other serious objec 
which, in your~opinion, this Committee ought 
consider in connection with the same subject ? 
Yes, I think they ought to consider the faci 
which would be given for fraud if strong win 
were introduced at 1s. a gallon, iv the shape 
alcoholic drinks, under the name of wine comi 
in at the low rate of duty. f 

5709. Do you think that that fraud would 
carried out by the process of mixing or blending, 
or reducing spirits, or in what way ?—T think 
that alcoholic drinks under the name of wine, — 
with 40 per cent. of alcohol, might come in, a 
in all probability would come in, and be mix 
with spirits in this country and sold ; and in th 
way the revenue would be taken advantage of. 

5710. Sold as spirits, in fact ?—Yes, sold 
spirits; in point of fact, I rather think it is do 
already, even with the comparatively sm 
temptation which now exists, so that if y 
increase the temptation by 3s. 9d. a gall 
which is the effect of the proposal, you w 
more than double the gain which is obtaine 
doing it, for I believe it goes on now to so 
extent, even with the rate of duty at6s. 3 da 
proof gallon, a 

5711. You are under the impression that that 
system exists at present ?—I¢t exists now to so 
extent; that is the opinion of the trade. 

5712. Have you formed any computati 
about the relative proportions of alcohol or 
spirits, or its equivalent in aleohol consumed 
the various countries ?—I have. 

5713. In what way have you done that ?— 
computation has been made out by a friend 
mine, and | have had it checked. 

5714, What is the proportion reduced to p 
gallons of spirit?—In this computation, un 
the term ‘‘ alcoholic beverages,” I exclude perry 
and cider; what I include, are beer, British and 
foreign spirits, and wine. This calculation wh 
has, as I say, been made by a friend of mine and 
checked by myseif, and which | believe to be 
correct, brings out the consumption in England 
at 4‘72 proof gallons; the consumption in Seot- 
land to be 3 64, and the consumption in Ireland - 
2-49 ; Ican further give the Committee the rates” 

of 


Sir Joseph We Kenna—continued. 


of value per gallon at which this alcohol is drunk 
by ‘the people of the different countries. The 
| at people drink a gallon of proof alcohol at 
| 38. 10 d. per proof gallon; the Scotch drink it at 
7s. 13d., and the Lrish at 6s. 73d. 
__ 5715. That is not on account of any disparity 
tn the duties, but simply that the Irish and 
| Scotch Jean upon the more heavily taxed liquor ? 
| —That is so; that the national taste is in favour 
of more heavily taxed liquor. 
| 5716. You contend that it is because it is 
‘more suitable to the climate ?— I do. 
| 5717. Will you hand in that table ?—I will. 
| (The same was handed in. ) . 
| 6718. Let me ask, as a matter of fact, is most 
| of the whisky which is consumed in Scotland (I 
_ do not know whether you can state how it may 
| be also for Ireland) drunk neat, or does it go to 
fortify water ?—I think it is mostly used with 
| water, and much of it is not stronger than 60 
| per cent. under proof. The toddy of Scotland 
and the punch, which corresponds much to the 
same thing in Ireland, is drunk not stronger 
than 40 degrees of spirit, and probably it would 
_ be nearer the truth to say 30 or 33 degrees. 
5719. Do you think that the distillers would 
_ be satisfied if we allowed them to manufacture a 
_ beverage at 40 per cent. proof strength, and no 
more, at 1s. a gallon, or whatever we lowered 
_ the corresponding wine duty to. Iam supposing, 
| of course, a beverage composed practically of 
| spirits and water ?—Yes ; if you permitted the 
_ people of this ‘country to do it as well as the 
people who import it at that strength, then there 
would be no injustice in it. | 
5720. But what you complain of is this : that 
as manufacturers of a product which goes to 
_make a liquor no stronger than 40 per cent. of 
| proof spirits, you, in Scotland, pay a much greater 
_ duty upon the ordinary article of consumption 
_ than the English do ?—Yes, we now pay a much 
_ greater duty upon it. 
|. 6721. And you are afraid that if we do any- 
_ thing to enhance that difference it would be very 
' much to your prejudice ?—We think it would. 


Chairman. 


5722. You say that you are afraid, not only of 
injury in principal, but of a practical injury being 
done to your trade by people taking to drinking 
aleoholised wines, if they were brought in. at 
a cheap rate; is that your contention ?—Yes, we 
_ +5723. As a matter of fact the consumption of 
_ Spirits has not decreased within the last 10 years, 

has it?—I_ have a return-of the consumption per 
head of the population between the years 1843 
and 1871. ‘The highest year of consumption was 
1854; the consumption of that year was 1:12 
_ proof gallons per head of the population. 

_ 5724, Is that for the whole kingdom ?— Yes, 
tor the whole kingdom, the consumption dwin- 
dled down the following year to °91, and then it 
Went slightly up in 1856; it went up in 1856 to 
one gallon ; in 1857 in was 1:02; in 1858 it was 
“97 proof gallons per head of the population. 
Then, after the French Treaty of 1860, when the 
Scotch and English rates of duty were equalised, 
and the duties on foreign spirits lowered, and 
French wines. knocked down from 5s. 9d. to 1s. 
a gallon up to 25 degrees, the consumption of 
Spirits gradually went down. In 1861, 1862, 


by eee 1865; during those five years 
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Chairman—continued. 


the consumption went down to ‘86, ‘84, ‘89, and 
90. Then, in 1867, it went to -96, and it did 
not begin to recover till 1870, when it gradually 
recovered, and went up to 1:02 in 1871. 

5725. Up to what date does that return go? 
—Up to 1871. 

5726. Was there any reason why you should 
have picked out 1871 as the concluding year of 
that table ?—I had no reason for it, except that 
I found the figures all cut and dried for me; I 
believe they were vouched for by the Excise 
authorities. 

5727. As you are giving evidence with regard 
to the interests of the distillers, I would ask you 
whether you have any reason to believe that 
subsequently to the year 1871, there was a con- 
tinued decrease in the consumption of spirits in 
this country ?—No, I have no reason to think so. 
1 think the consumption went up in 1871, 1872, 
1873, and 1874, very probably because wages 
were very high, but it never reached beyond 
1:20; it has now begun to go down again. 

5728. The consumption continued to increase 
during the years of prosperity and high wages ?— 
Yes, during the time of very high prosperity, 
when colliers were making 3 J. a week. 

5729. I think I should not be wrong in saying 
that the consumption of spirits began to fall off 
when the high rate of wages began to receive a 
check, say about 1876 and 1877 ?—Yes, it did. 

5730. And at the same time the consumption 
of wine decreased in this country, did it not ?— 
I cannot speak to that fact. 

5731. You referred me to the date of 1860 as 
the date at which the consumption of spirits fell 
off; I think you said it was the time when the 
French Treaty was made ?—Yes. 

5732. Was not there something else happened 

besides that; there was a very considerable in- 
crease in the taxation of spirits at that time, was 
there not ?—There was an increase of taxation. 
_ 3733. So that it would not be a fair statement 
to connect the decrease of the consumption of 
spirits in that year simply with the coincidence 
of the French Treaty, but you must also take into 
consideration the fact, which you left out, namely, 
the fact of the considerable addition to the tax- 
ation upon spirits in that year ?—Other causes 
a in operation, especially in Scotland and Ire- 
and. 

5734. There is nothing more sensible than the 
action of duty upon spirits. We have had 
evidence clearly pointing out that in all countries, 
whenever you added considerably to the duties 
on spirits, the consumption of them was mo- 
mentarily affected ?—I believe that is so. 

5735. You gave very interesting evidence with 
reference to what you considered the disad- 
vantages under which in your opinion the dis- 
tillers laboured, and I observed you drew at- 
tention to the fact thatthere was what you call a 
difference of incidence in taxation in some parts 
of the Kingdom from. others, that alcohol cost 
more per head in Ireland and Scotland than it 
did in England ?—I mean all the alcoholic drinks 
put together. 

5736. In reference to that matter, you said 
there was the difficulty of a prospective danger 
to the distilling interests by the competition of 
alcoholised beverages and wines, if they were 
introduced at a low rate of duty ?—I gave the 
opinion that there might be fraud practised by 
mixing. 


NN2 5737. Not 
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Menzies. 
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Chairman—continued. 


' 5737. Not only that, but that your interests as 
distillers would te imperilled by such an altera- 
tion ?—No doubt. 

5738. You admit, however, what is the fact, 
namely, that there is a national taste in favour of 
certain liquors due to climate, clothing, and other 
factors, which you say you cannot lose sight of ? 
—Yes, that is my belief. 

5739. You have a very strong conviction of 
that ?—Yes. I will illustrate it in this way: 
suppose the State were to decide to put duties 
upon stockings, would it be equitable for the State 
to make the duty 8d. upon worsted stockings, 
2d. upon silk, and a penny upon cotton stockings, 
when the people who are doomed to live in the 
colder parts of the country, that is to say, Ireland 
and Scotland, find it necessary for them to wear 
worsted stockings. I think the position of Scot- 
land and Ireland in relation to alcoholic beverages 
cannot be better illustrated that by that illustra- 
tion; it is just as much a matter of necessity for 
the people of Ireland and Scotland to drink 
diluted alcohol, as it is for them to wear worsted 
stockings, as compared with the lighter article. 

5740. You cannot escape from that conclusion, 


you think ?—If the State were to coerce people 


by fines to do otherwise, they might coerce them 
to a bad state of health, just as much as they 
would by compelling them to wear cotton stock- 
ings instead of worsted. 

5741. You attributed the difference in taste to 
climatic influences?—I said that the climate 
influenced them in their choice of beverage. 

5742. You do not hope to alter the climates of 
these countries ?—No, that is quite hopeless, of 
course. 

5743. Therefore, you will always retain that 
enormous protection, you cannot divest yourself 
of it?—You may call it “ protection ” if you like; 
it is one of the incidents of the business. 

5744. And it is not only an incident of the 
business, but a consequence of nature ; there 
would always be, as you say, climatic influences 
in operation, and I think that is a very important 
point ?—It appears to me to be so. 


Mr. Mulholland. 


5745. I gathered from what you said at the 
beginning of your evidence that it was not so 
much the competition of wine up to 26 degrees 
that you were speaking of, as that you were afraid 
of the effects of the introduction of wine of a 
greater strength at the one shilling duty ?— What 
T intended to say was, that it would aggravate 
the injustice under which we now labour. I hold 
that the alcohol duties are entirely upon an 
erroneous principle at the present moment, and 
have been so with regard to Scotland and 
Ireland since the spirit duties were equalised in 
1860. : 
5746. But when you are talking of a special 
competition with spirits, I suppose you admit 
that the strong wines compete more directly with 
spirits than the weaker wines?—No doubt they 
compete more strongly with spirits. 

5747, Therefore, you would be more afraid of 
enlarging the limits of the class of wines which 
enter at a shilling, as far as regards the com- 
petition with you ?—Yes, we would. 

5748. With respect to the question which the 
honourable Chairman asked you about the rela- 


- tive consumption of spirits in late years, I gathered 


that you were complaining of the effect of the 
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_ down, the ordinary consumption of malt in Scot- 
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Mr. Mulholland—continued. : 


wine duties upon the general consumption of 
spirits. But isit not the fact that the fluctuati 
in the consumption of spirits from one year 
another, would not bear upon that point, unles " 
some change had been made in the wine duties. 
If there were two years of similar wine duties 
you could not attribute any fluctuation in the 
consumption of spirits to the effect of the wine duty, 
unless the wine duty had been changed duri 
the year?—It might arise from a variety of” 
causes; from a good or bad harvest, or from the 
consumption of any other article being changed, 
such as sugar or rice. : 
5749. What I mean is that the consumption of 
spirits during the last few years might have been 
absolutely affected by the wine duties, but it” 
could not have been affected relatively by the wine” 
duties, unless there had been a change in the wine 
duties in those years?—The fluctuations in con= 
sumption could not have been due to the wine 
duties in those years without a change having 
been made.. r 
5750. When you say that the strong wines 
compete more directly with spirits than weak 
wines,.I suppose you draw a very strong distine- 
tion between spirits and beer, as regards the 
nature of the beverage; that is to say, that beer 
does not enter into competition with spirits in the ~ 
same way as wines do ?—On the contrary, I think © 
it does; that is partly what the Scotch and Irish 
distillers complained of, namely, that the spirits 
are so unequally handicapped with regard to beer. 
What the Irish and Scotch distillers contend 
for is a uniform duty. Oy 
5751. I am not speaking of the fiscal injustice — 
which you complain of, but merely as to the effect 
upon the consumption of spirits ?—I think that a — 
low rate of duty upon beer and a high rate of 
duty upon spirits does affect the consumption of 
spirits. I think you have only to refer to what — 
took place in Scotland and in Ireland, for proof of 
that. After the great increase in the spirit duties 
in the years 1854, 1860 and 1861, when the con- 
sumption of spirits in Scotland and Ireland went j 


land in those -years increased about five or six — 
fold. The production of beer in Edinburgh in © 
those years increased very much. I think in © 
1854 the total consumption of malt in all the — 
breweries in Edinburgh was only about 32,000 © 
quarters, whereas about seven or eight years 
afterwards it was upwards of 100,000 quarters 5 
new breweries were erected and old breweries! — 
were enlarged. ie 
5752. Then you think that in Scotland people 
make use of spirits for the same purpose as We 
drink beer, that is to say to dilute it and use it as 
a drink ?—I have no doubt of it. } : 
5753. We have had many witnesses who haye — 
insisted upen the difference between spirits taken — 
as a stimulant and beer taken asa beverage; you — 
do not appear to draw that distinction > Xone 
mean what is called dram drinking. I think dram — 
drinking is going out of fashion very much. I 
think that people are becoming more sensible 
and taking cua spirits in a diluted form. be 
5754. Youanswered Sir Joseph M‘Kenna with — 
regard to the production of a diluted spirit which ~ 
would come in at somewhat the same strength — 
as wine ; would it be possible to make such a 
beverage in the distilleries ?—Perfectly; there — 
would not be the slightest difficulty about it. 
5755. Would it keep ?—It would keep as long 
as ‘? 
s, 


a 


than the cost of any wine. 
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Mr. Mulholland—continued. 
as you like; whisky and water will keep for an 


interminable time; there is no limit to the time 


that whisky and water will keep. 
'5756. And that, I suppose, could be produced 
as cheap as the cheapest wine, as far as first cost 
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Mr. Mulholland—continued. 


goes ?—I should say so. Our present selling price 

in bond is only 2s. a gallon, and 40 per cent. of 

2 s. is only about 10d., so that if you have a duty 

af lie: you could sell those 40 per cent. spirits at 
s. 10d. 


Mr. JAMEsON, called in; and Examined. 


Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna. 


5757. Have you heard Mr. Menzies’ evidence? 
—Yeé, I heard the entire of Mr. Menzies’ evidence. 
5758. Do you agree in the main, or do you 
differ in the least from Mr. Menzies in the case 
that he has put forward?—With regard to the 


ease that Mr. Menzies put forward, I could only 


differ in one very slight particular, and that was 
when Mr. Mulholland asked him whether the 
cost of the article he produced would be less 
I say, no. I think 
the cost of the article I produce would exceed 
the cost of some French wines; that is the only 


_ point of difference. 


5759. We know that spirits like everything 
else may be produced more or less costly ?—The 
processes differ. 

5760. With that exception do you agree with 
Mr. Menzies evidence?—I agree with every 


‘word he said. 


5761. May I ask you whether you paid atten- 
tion to the historical part of his evidence, if I 
may so term it, that is to say, to the growth of 


_ the disparity which he complains of as at present 
'_ existing ?—Yes. 


Speaking of Ireland, I think 
that the first instance of falling off was to be 
attributed to the assimilation of the duties in 
1860. Ihave known people who formerly sold 
whisky in considerable quantities who give it up 
completely, and substituted porter for the 
whisky in consequence of the very great differ- 
ence in price. 

5762. That is to say, in consequence of the 
duty being so much less in proportion to the 
strength of the article, than it was upon the 
spirit ?— If went up from 3 s. 4 d. to 12 s. 6d. upon 


the gallon of 25 per cent. overproof in four 


ears. 

6763. In Ireland you are in the habit of com- 
puting at 25 overproof, are you not ?—Yes, and 
bond at that strength generally. 

5764. As I have taken from you, in bulk, your 
concurrence with the evidence given by Mr. 
Menzies, I will ask you a question apart from 
that. Were you present when Mr. Raoul Duval 
gave his evidence ?—Yes, I was during most of 
the time. ade 

5765. Did you hear that gentleman state that 
a prosperous French workman would drink as 
much as a gallon of the wine of the country per 
day ?—I did. : 

5766. Did you hear him confirm the fact that 
that would amount to the alcoholic equivalent in 
a week of five quarts of proof spirits ?—Yes, I 


_ heard that. 


_ 5767. If aman continued that rate of consump- 


tion for only one month in the year, it appears to 


me, that he would consume as much alcohol as 
an Enelish workman consumes in a twelvemonth ? 
—I have no means of knowing that. 

6768. I think that a paper which was supplied 
to this Committee by Mr. Menzies, shows that 
it was 4°72 per head which the English consumed, 
that is to say, four gallons and three quarts per 

0.82, 
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Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna—continued. 


head per annum; whereas a prosperous French. 
workman consuming a gallon of claret or French 
wine at a strength of 18 degrees would consume 
that quantity of alcohol in a month?—He would 
consume a gallon and one quart in a week. 

5769. Why I wish you to bring your mind to 
bear upon that is, in the hope that, perhaps, you 
may be able to give the Committee some valuable 
evidence upon this point ; does it, or does it not 
appear that in a country where spirits are con- 
sumed in preference to the weaker alcoholic 
beverages, the volume of consumption is less per 
head on the whole, measured through all the 
beverages ?—Yes, it seems so. 


Chairman. 


5770. Would you not say that if in 12 
months an Irish-Jabourer drank the same quan- 
tity of spirits in the form of whisky, which the 
Frenchman does in the form of wine, he would 
probably be in a state of health which would not 
allow him to live long ?—TI never heard of any- 
body drinking as much as that. 

5771. But assuming he drank the same quan- 
tity of spirit in Ireland, in the shape of whisky, 
which the French operative is reputed to drink 
in the shape of wine, he would be considerably 
the worse for it in his health ?—I should think 
so. I never heard of such a thing being done. 


Mr. Cobbold. 


5772. Do the distillers view with any fear an_ 
alteration in the wine duties ?—Yes, they do. 

5773. They would like to see things remain as 
they are at present, would they not ?— We would 
rather things remained as they are at present; 
for myself, I would like to see every liquor taxed 
according to the quantity of spirit it contains. 

5774. Is the form in which the duty is levied 
at present one which meets the views of the dis- 
tillers?—We consider that we are very heavily 
weighted by the 1s. duty upon 26 per cent. of 
alcohol in wine. 

5775. But the distillers think they would suffer 
by an alteration in the duties >—Yes, we do. 


Mr. Bazter. 


5776. You did not understand M. Raoul 
Duval to say that the operatives in France drink 
upon the average that enormous quantity of 
wine ?—No, not at all. 

5777. Sir Joseph M‘Kenna was comparing the 
average of alcohol drunk by people in this 
country with certain exceptional individual work- 
men in France. Was not that so? —Yes, I think 
it was so. 

5778. I understand M. Raoul Duval to have 
said that there were certain classes of the opera- 
tives in France who drank French wines to such 
a large extent as to exceed in point of alcohol 
the quantity drunk by every man, woman and 
child in this country ?—That was so. 
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Sir Henry Barxk.y, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


5779, You were Governor of Cape Colony, 
I believe ?—I was for about six years, namely, 
from 1871 to 1877. 

5780. Therefore, you have had great opportu- 
nities of becoming acquainted with the growing 
interests of the colonies; would you kindly state 
to the Committee your views with regard to 
those interests, and whether the colony has any- 
thing to complain of, and, if so, what, in refer- 
ence to our wine duties?—My attention was 
drawn to the subject by parties connected with 
the Cape before I went out. I went into the 
case and had an interview with Mr. Lowe, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with regard to an 
intermediate scale of duty upon an intermediate 
scale of strength, a strength of 34 degrees and a 
duty of 1s.6d. That proposition was very much 
opposed by the officers of the Crown, as well 
as by the wine trade, and was abandoned; but 
after I went out to the Cape I wrote a des- 
patch to the Colonial Office, in which I stated 
what I conceived to be the grievance under 
which the colonists laboured, in effect, that their 
wines were virtually excluded by thé alcoholic 
strength fixed of 26 degrees, being lower than it 
was possible for them to ship them home at, in 
fact, being lower than the natural strength of the 
wine when made, which is, at the lowest, from 
27 to 30 degrees odd. That standard of duty 
tended to exclude them virtually from the Bri- 
tish market in my opinion, and I think that 
opinion has been borne out by the history of the 
wine trade connected with the Cape. In the old 
times of Protection, previously to 1860, when 
Cape wines were admitted at half the duty 
charged upon foreign wines, they formed 10 per 
cent, of the consumption of this country. After 
the alteration of the duty the import of Cape 
wines gradually dwindled down, and I find that 
at the colonial census in 1865, when very full 
particulars were taken of the extent of the culti- 
vation and the quantity manufactured, the impor- 
tation into Great Britain had fallen at that time 
to 3 per cent.; and in 1875, when the next 
census was. taken, when I was at the Cape, it. 
had dwindled down to less than 1 per cent., to 
about four-fifths per cent. 

5781. May I ask what was the gross amount of 
Cape wine imported at those various periods, 
that is to say, when the proportion was 10 per 
cent., when it was 3 per cent., and when it was 
1 per cent. ?--In, 1865, the gross amount of Con- 
stantia sent to the United Kingdom was 2,074. 
gallons, and of ordinary Cape wines 98,739 
gallons. I ought, perhaps, to have beguyv by 
stating that at its very highest, during the time 
of Protection, it exceeded a million gallons, that 
was in the year 1859, I believe ; but in 1865, ac- 
cording to the figures I have before me, the 
quantity was, roughly speaking, 100,000 gallons. 
In 1875 it had dwindled down to 1,392 gallons 
of Constantia, and of ordinary wines to 15,282 
gallons, that is to say, in the ten years it had 
decreased to about one-seventh. i) 

5782. Are the vineyards going out of cultiva- 
tion ?—Apparently not; the extent of the area 
under cultivation in 1865, as returned at the 
census, was 15,050 ; and in 1875 it was 18,034; 
and the production had increased in quite as large 
a ratio; the production according to the census. 
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-in 1870, as I mentioned before, they would have 


a despatch upon the subject which contains some j 


‘brandy, or even if the price of the latter could 


‘would be one effect, the result would be very 
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Chairman—continued. 1) 
of 1865 was 3,237,428 gallons, and according to — 
the census of 1875 the production was 4,485,665 — 
imperial gallons. q 

5783. Is there any exportation to other 
countries ?—The exportation to other countries — 
very much exceeds that to England, butitis chiefly 
to British possessions. In 1865 the exportation of — 
ordinary wine to other British possessions — 
amounted to 93,858 gallons, being nearly as large 
as that to Great Britain. In 1875 the exporta- 
tion of ordinary wines to other British posses- — 
sions was 34,475 gallons; that had decreased, — 
but I have always understood that a great deal — 
of that went to St. Helena, and places like that, 
and was reshipped to Hamburg, and probably — 
found its way into consumption in England, as — 
sherry, or some other wine; that is the idea — 
prevalent there, because it is clear it was not 
consumed in.those British possessions. Beyond — 
that there was a small quantity of spirits; Ido — 
not know whether you would desire to have the — 
figures as to that trade. a 

5784. Those wines partake of a port character, 
do they not?—-The Pontac is of a port character, 
but there is a great dealof wine in the nature of 
sherry, and also in the nature of hock; the wines 
are called by various names. — i 

5785. What is the demand made by the Cape 
with regard to the alcoholic strength ; have they 
any definite. proposal to make as to what limit ~ 
their wine ought to be brought in at?—I think 


be ae 


been quite content with a limit of 34 degrees of 
strength. In recent petitions I believe they have 
asked for 35 per cent. I think that would satisfy 
them, and would enable them to introduce a very 
large quantity of wine, which, however, I believe, 
would still be used principally for mixing or 
blending purposes. Cape wine has not a very 
high reputation, but there.is an effort being made 
to improve it, and it is in consequence of thab 
that there has been increased attention given to 
the subject. Sir Bartle Frere has written home 


very sound reasoning upon the moral aspect of 
the question, The great evil arising from the 
exclusion of Cape wine from the British market 
has been its distillation into brandy in the colony. ” 
The Cape wine farmers distil from it very large 
quantities of what is called “Cape Smoke,” a 
very inferior kind of brandy, and that has found ~ 
its way among the native population, and has 
produced disastrous moral effects upon them, 
There is no doubt that if there was such a duty 
fixed here as would induce the farmer to send — 
wine to this country instead of making it into” 


* 
—_ 
a 


‘ 


be very much raised at the Cape, which probably 


favourable as regards the native population. 


Mr. Jacob Bright. 


5786. Did I understand you to say that before 
the French Treaty of 1860 the Cape supplied us 
with 10 per cent. of the whole of the wine we 
consumed?—lIt was before the French Treaty, and 
before the equalisation of all the duties; it was — 
at the time when, Cape wine was admitted at half — 
the duty upon other wines. The Cape was a 
purely protected trade; and it is generally bi ee 

lieved 


Mr. Jacob Bright—continued. 
lieved that the protection which they had enjoyed 


oot of their production by making them in- 
ifferent as to what they sent to our market. 
5787. But since 1860 the fact that we charge 
2s. 6d. a gallon upon wines which are not very 
-weak excludes your wines from this market ?— 
Yes; it almost excludes them; the import has 
| now come down to 15,000 gallons, so that the duty 
| may be said to be almost prohibitory. 
5788. If we had a duty anything like 1s. upon 
all wines you would expect that we should do a 
| considerable trade in Cape wines?—The Cape wine 
|| farmers are very sanguine that that would be the 
result, and I think a large quantity would come 
home. for the purpose of blending. It is very 
much used for that, and it would come direct 
instead of going roundabout. 


Mr. Bazter. 


5789. Is there a very strong feeling in the Cape 
Colony in favour of a reduction of our wine 
duties ?—A very strong feeling. My despatch 
in 1872 was written in consequence of an address 
from the House of Assembly, begging me to repre- 
sent the circumstances to the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and I then addressed the Imperial Govern- 

ment, and that despatch I have here. Since that 

time the South African Wine Growers’ Associa- 
tion have addressed Sir Bartle Frere on the 
subject, and he has written a despatch, of which 
I have a copy, which is very strongly in favour 
of the reduction of duty.. He has based the de- 
_ sirability of the. reduction principally on moral 
grounds, and. the good effect which would follow. 
if the wine was prevented from being distilled 
into brandy. An Excise duty has recently been 
imposed at the Cape which will] have the effect of 
preventing that to a certain extent. 
le 5790. Do you believe that if our duty were 
reduced to a shilling upon Cape wines, there 
would be a very large increase in the production 
of wines at the Cape?—I would not say that 
there would be a very large increase, because the 
value of labour is so high; but in old-established 
vineyards, no doubt the produce of the vines would 
be sent direct to England, instead of being ex- 
cluded as they are now. It takes a long time to 
establish a vineyard thoroughly. The Constantia 
vineyard has been established for above a century. 

I do not think that any large increase of culti- 

vation would take place. A slight increase did 

_ take place, namely, from 15,000 up to 18,000 

acres, and I daresay it might under favourable 
circumstances rise to 20,000 acres, but the pro- 
duction of wine is principally-in the neighbour- 
hood of Cape Town, the soil there being more 
suitible for it. 
5791. You gave some figures showing a great 
increase in the production of wine at the Cape ; 
Ido not understand where it all goes to, seeing 
_ that none practically comes to this country; did 
- I correctly understand you to infer that a great 
portion of that wine comes to this country indi- 
rectly ?—The quantity is about 30,000 or 40,000 
gallons, which would come indirectly in addition 
_ to what comes, direct; that is the general 
opinion. ' 

__ 5792. The importation into this_country has 

fallen off very largely indeed, and the production 

_ of wine goes on increasing; where does it go to? 

—A large quantity of the wine is redistilled 
into brandy, it is brought into the form of 
0.82. 
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Mr. Barter—continued. 


must, and then distilled. 
population has increased very much, and the 
consumption at the Cape among all the popula- 
tion both native and white is very much larger 
owing to their improved circumstances ; wine is 
exceedingly cheap, and they drink very little 
else. 
Chairman. 

5793. Is there much intoxication at the Cape ? 
—I cannot say that it exceeds what you find in 
this country, in fact, it is rather less; the brandy 
drinking among the natives has led to a great deal 
of intoxication, but on the whole, even if you 
take the consumption of spirits in the colony, 
which has now been.closely ascertained, it is only 
about 1,047,000 gallons to a population of 770,000; 
which is not at all excessive as compared with 
the consumption in other countries. 


Mr. Baxter. 


5794. Do you attribute the falling off of the 
importation of the Cape wines into Great Britain 
entirely to the operation of the duties ?—I should 
say that the falling off is partly due to that and 
partly to the inducement to convert the grape 
juice into brandy; that first arose I think at the 
time of the discovering of the diamond fields, 
or at all events that led to a great deal more 
distillation for the use of the diggers and their 
native labourers. It ismore portable than wine; 
a load of brandy can be taken in a farmer’s wagon. 
The system is very primitive; at the end of the 
harvest a farmer will take his wagon filled with 
casks of brandy, and sell a cask here and a eask 
there, and in that way it is more profitable than 
wine would be. 


Mr. Samuelson. 


5795-6. Were you acquainted with the Cape: 
wine at the time when there was a differential 
duty in favour of Cape wine ?—No, but in the 
six years from 1871 to 1877, I had personal ex- 
perience of it. I very often used to drink the 
Cape wine, and I think they can make exceed- 
ingly good wine; I have tasted wine there which I 
think might be put on any table in London, but 
that is the exception and not the rule, the farmers. 
seldom take much pains in making it. 

5797. But is the average quality of the wine 
better than it was when Cape wines were pro- 
tected by the differential duty in this country ?— 
I believe some efforts have been made of late 
years to improve it; people have been brought 
over from Spain who understood it ; at the 
same time comparing it with Australian wine, 
with which I am well acquainted, I should say 
that the Cape wine is very slovenly made; very 
few farmers take the trouble to make good wine. 

5798. You spoke of the export of Cape wine to 
other colonies; did you include in that the ex- 
port to Natal ?—Yes, that was included, but that 
export is not very great; there is a high duty 
upon it in Natal. I think most of the wine im- 
ported into Natal is foreign wine from this 
country. (Vide annexure, following Question 
5807.) 

5799, Is there any preferential duty upon any 
wine imported into Natal?—No, the wines all 
come in at the same duty. 

5800. Is there any preferential duty in the 
Mauritius ?—The wines all come in at the same 
duty; but in the Mauritius the consumption of 
Cape wine is comparatively unknown. 

NN4 5801. Although 
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Mr. Samuelson—continued. 


5801, Although it would be under no disadvan- 
tage as respects duty?—It would be under no 
disadvantage as regards duty. 

5802. Is there any export of wine to India - 
from the Cape ?—No, | fancy not. 

5803. Natal, the Mauritius, and India are the 
only countries except European countries with 
which the Cape has any extensive connection? 
—Yes, I believe so. 


Mr. Cobbold. 


5804. I think you stated, in answer to the 
honourable Chairman, that your attention had 
been called to this subject previously to your 
going out to the Cape as Governor ?—In 1870, be- 
fore I was going out, there was a movement at 
that time to get an alteration of the duties. 

5805. And that after your arrival you com- 
municated at the request of the Legislative 
Assembly to the Secretary of State your views 
upon the subject ?—Two years after my arrival 
an address was presented to me. 

5806. May we have the benefit of your views 
upon the matter?—I should be most happy to 
hand in a copy of that despatch which T procured 
from the Colonial Office; and I should also ask 
leave to put in Sir Bartle Frere’s despatch, 
which was written in January 1878, and is 


Mr. Joun Sampson Princp, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


5808. You are the Chairman, are you not, of 
a Committee at the Cape?—I am chairman 
of a committee appointed by those interested in 
the Cape wine trade. I have only been recently 
inquiry before your Com- 
mittee has been going on. I was also from the 
year 1846 to 1861 or 1862 engaged at the Cape 
in the colonial wine trade, and I was for some 
years a member of the Legislative Assembly at 
the Cape. 

5809. You have heard Sir Henry Barkly’s 


evidence; do you concur in it generally, or is | 


there anything you wish to ada to it, or to re- 


mark upon it?—I might state, as the chairman of » 


the committee appointed here, that that Com- 
mittee have drawn up a statement, signed by its 
secretary, expressing in short and broad terms the 
views of those represented in the wine trade, and 
if you would like to have the statement read I 
should be happy to read it. 

5810. Will you kindly read that statement ?— 
I will. 


[The same was read as follows :— | 


“«‘ Chairman :—John S. Prince, Esq. 
“Hon. Secretary :—William G. Soper, Esq. 


«“ Members of Committee : 


«‘ Archibald Hamilton, Esa. 
« James Searight, Hsq. 
«1. H. Twentyman, Esq. 


« Note.—The above Committee were appointed 
to act in London in conjunction with the Com- 
mittee in Cape Town ‘ charged to obtain a modi- 
fication of the Imperial Wine Duties.’ 

«1, Wines may broadly be divided into two 
classes, either light, capable of being freely 
drunk in the place of beer, or strong wines, 
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Mr. Cobbold—continued. — t 


thérefore much more recent than mine. | 
beg to hand in also the table of figures to which — 
I have been referring in my evidence. ( The des- 
patches und table of fiyures were handed in.) 

5807. These despatches explain, I suppose, the 
wishes of the colonists ?—Yes, I think they do; 
but there is, I believe, another witness to be ex-_ 
amined before this Committee, who was appointed — 
by a committee of merchants at the Cape. 


! V.B.—I wish to be allowed, in justice to the 
Cape Colony, to amend my answers to Queries 
5798 to 5801 inclusive. When before the Com- — 
mittee I was aware only of the aggregate quan- — 
tity of wine exported thence to “ other British 
Possessions.” I have since, however, referred — 
to the latest Blue Book for the colony (1877), 
and find that the export to Natal was far 
more considerable than I imagined, viz., about — 
20,000 gallons; whilst even to Mauritius over 
5,000 gallons were exported in that year. On 
the other: hand, the export to St. Helena had 
decreased to 10,550 gallons, though how far this — 
is accounted for by the entries of 7,907 gallons ~ 
under the head of exported to Germany, and of — 
3,861 to Holland, I eannot say.— Henry Barkly.| 


Chuirman—continued. 


which are used more in the nature of liqueurs. 
Cape wines are adapted to the latter of these 
classes, and hence the alcoholic test of 26 
degrees Sykes is prohibitory to their introdue- 
tion into this market. 

“2. 'The bulk of Cape natural wines, by 
which are meant wines without any spirit 
other than produced by natural fermentation, 
vary in strength from 27 to 38 degrees Sykes 
according to the locality where they are pro- — 
duced, and whether the season be dry or wet. © 
In this respect Cape wines illustrate Mr. Hunt’s 
evidence, that natural wines are produced con- 
taining more than 26 degrees. It therefore 
becomes evident that Cape natural wines cannot — 
be imported into England with any chancé of 
competition while the shilling duty remains at 
and under 26 degrees. 

“3, Those interested in Cape wines are 
clearly of opinion that wine should be taxed as | — 
wine ; because it is the custom in the colony | 
to fortify their natural wines by spirit distilled” 
from the wines themselves. Accordingly there 
is no introduction of any compound foreign to 
the nature of the wine. The alcoholic ‘test 
may be an uncertain basis on which to rest 
taxation, because some may like light and some 
prefer strong wines. The ad valorem proposals 
also constitute a variable basis. Viewing, 
therefore, wine as wine, the Cape community 
would prefer, as on the whole the least objec- 
tionable, a maximum alcoholic test; and haying _ 
regard to the long voyage, they are of opinion — 
that the limit should be 38 degrees with a mar- — 
gin of 2 degrees, the absolute limit thus being 
40 degrees. 

“4, In Mr. Hunt’s evidence he said that the 
Customs had no serious complaints about the 
present system ; and if this simply applies to nt 

: the — 


ae Chairman—continued. 
' the mode of the working of the present system 
| the statement may be accurate. But if the re- 


| remonstrance against the present system itself, 

_ the Cape Colony has repeatedly brought to the 
_ notice of Her Majesty’s Government the dis- 
| advantage under which they have laboured 
through the operation of the present duties, 
| and petitions are now being made to the House 
| of Commons to effectuate such arrangements as 
|| will give the wines from the Cape Colony a 
| fair chance in the competition of the home 
_ market. 


*§. Inthe Cape Colony no Excise duty has. | 


| been imposed on colonial wines; but there is an 
| Excise duty levied of one shilling per gallon on 
' Cape brandy up to proof, and two shillingy 
additional per gallon up to 38 degrees Sykes. 
| Every still has to be licensed, and with a view 
| to prevent illicit distillation and evasion of this 
| Excise duty officers are appointed in each 
| division. 

| “6. In brandy there is no export trade, and 
in wines the export trade has been materially 
| checked by the duty of 1s. per 26 degrees. 
The protection which these wines received pre- 
viously to 1862, no doubt failed to give that 
healthy stimulus to careful manufacture which 
is essential to the continuity of vigorous de- 
_ mand for any article; but the prohibition 
» which they now sustain is yet more fatal to 
| any attempt which the Cape wine farmer may 
make to perfect his wines; and he does not 
| seem to be less willing to: improve his process 
_ of manufacture than is the Douro wine farmer. 
Hence in the interests of the wine trade of 
| South Africa,a modification of the duties is 
highly desirable. And this view we beg the 
| more earnestly to press, because our wines are 

' naturally strong. 
“7. Spirit for wine fortifying is made en- 
_ tirely from wine; but brandy for ordinary 
- consumption is made from the remains of the 
grapes after fermentation. About 33 gallons 
of good or about five gallons of inferior wine will 
| make an imperial gallon of proof brandy. 
_ The amount of brandy manufactured depends 
_ materially on the state of the wine market: if 
_ the latter be cheap there is an inducement 
_ to the manufacture of brandy; because, as in- 
_ land transport is very dear, and as brandy is 
less bulky than wine, brandy can be sent more 

_ cheaply into the interior. 


“8. While the consumption of brandy has 
_ increased, that of wines in the colony has not 
diminished. The incréased consumption of 
_ brandy has mainly arisen through its being 
less bulky, and therefore cheaper for inland 
_ transport ; in addition to this the natives drink 
it more freely, which tends to social crime, 
frontier disturbances, and political unsettle- 
ment. The revival of the export trade in wine 
_ would materially diminish the manufacture of 
_ brandy, because the grapes would be used up 
much more closely in the manufacture of wine, 
_ and wine being dearer would not then be con- 
_ verted into brandy. 
9. In land for the cultivation of the vines 
_ there were devoted :—In 1865, 7,643- morgen 
_ 15,286 acres, producing 3,237,428 imperial 
_ gallons; and in 1875, 8,588 morgen 17,176 
“acres, producing 4,485,665 imperial gallons; 
F ahage still remain about the same. It is ob- 
0.82, 
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_ mark is intended to cover the absence of any 


Chairman —continued. 
servable that since 1875 the amount of land 
under vine cultivation does not increase, a fact 
which is the more worthy of notize, seeing that 
wine farmers, through the want of an export 


wine trade, have been compelled to appropriate 


their land and turn their attention to the 
rearing of ostriches for the production of 
feathers. The whole Western Province of the 
Colony, however, is highly adaptable for ‘vine 
cultivation, and the impetus which an export 
trade would supply would thus be highly bene- 


ficial in relieving much of the existing and 


pressing distress. 
“10. The cause of the increase in spirits 


from 430,956 gallons in -1865, to 1,067,832 


gallons in 1875, is owing to the want of an 
export trade for wines. When the prices ot 
wine rule cheap, there is every encouragement 


for the manufacture of a cheap and common 


brandy which is unhappily consumed in large 
quantities by the native races. William G. 
Soper, Hon. Secretary.” 


(Witness. ‘There are certain points in that state- 
ment which Sir Henry Barkly has referred to 
already. 

5811, Is there anything in that statement 
specially to which you desire to draw the atten- 
tion of the Committee ?—Sir Henry Barkly 
stated it as his opinion, that the Cape wine 
growers would be satisfied with an alcoholic test 
up to 33 or 34 degrees, but we have it upon 
record from an examination made at the Cape, 
that the natural strength of the Cape wines 
varies from 29 to 38 degrees Sykes, according 
to the locality where the wines are grown, an 
also according to the seasons of the year; so that 
wines which might in some years be only 29 or 
30 degrees, would perhaps in other years be 35 
or 36 degrees, or even more; and therefore, 
having that in view, the London Committee re- 
presenting the Wine Growers’ Association have 
suggested that the test should be brought up to 
38 degrees. I may also remark as an important 
feature in the case, that since the alteration in 
the duties here, the distress among the Cape 
wine growers has been very great, owing to the 
entire absence of exports to England. When 
this wine (exhibiting a sample to the Committee) 
was introduced into England in 1870, it was at 
the strength of 42 degrees. I had it tested yes- 
terday by the official tester, Mr. Tyler, and it is 
now only 35 degrees. 

5812. How old is that wine ?—That I ‘cannot 
tell." 

5813. How long have you had it in. England ?— 
It is wine which belongs to Mr. Soper; he im- 
ported it in 1870. I should say that wine must 
be 12 years old. 

5814. Is there any other point which you 
would like to mention to the Committee ?—I 
should like to place another sample before the 
Committee. 

5815. What is the price of this wine in this 
country ?—That kind of wine that you are trying 
is sold in the colony at 12s. a dozen. 

5816. Is that an older wine or a younger wine ? 
—TI should say they are about the same. 

5817. What is the price of the wine we have 
been tasting ?—The first wine cost in England, 
duty paid, bottled, and all expenses 24 s. a dozen, 
and the second wine cost in the colony 12s. 
a dozen bottled, and could be laid down here at 
about 22 s. a dozen. 

5818. And 
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Chairman—continued. 


5818. And you say that the Colony has great 
capability of producing this wine ’—Any amount 
of it can be produced. 


Mr. Talbot. 


5819. Is the better wine drank by the lower 
classes at the Cape?—No, that is drunk by the 
better classes; the wine which is drunk by the 
lower classes is a wine which is sold to them by 
the publicans at 3d. a bottle. 

5820. Is that a made up wine?—No, it is,a 
natural wine, and a very young wine; a wine not 
fit for export. 

5821. Does the consumption of wine in Cape 
Colony by the working classes go along with 
the consumption of beer and spirits, or does it 
take their place?—The Cape wine takes the 
place of the consumption of beer ; there is a very 
large consumption of beer in the western parts 
of the Colony, by Mahomedans, who do not 
drink spirits or wme. That beer is made in the 
Colony partly, and partly imported from Eng- 
land. 

5822. Do the lower classes drink much spirit? 
—I think they drink the wine and the English 
beer. 

5823. Could you not say at all to what extent 
the consumption, by the lower class, of wine, had 
displaced the consumption of beer and spirits ?— 
I should say that the consumption throughout 
the Colony was very much larger in brandy 
amongst the lower class than in beer, in conse- 
quence of the cheaper price of the brandy. 

5824, Do you think that a good many people 
who drink beer in England would drink wine 
there ?I should think so, because the wine is 

‘so much cheaper. ; 

5825. What would be your desire with refer- 
ence to the wine duties ?—All that the Cape de- 
sires is to be put upon an equal footing with 
other wine-producing countries, and that wine 
should be imported as wine ; that is to say, that 
their wines should be admitted upon the same 
terms as those of other countries, whereas at pre- 
sent they arenot. The French wines, the Renish 
wines, and other wines of a low strength, come 
into the market at the 1s. duty, whereas ours, 
from the nature of the wine itself, has to pay 
2s. 6d. duty. 

5826. You object, in fact, to the alcoholic 
test ?—I should not object if the alcoholic test is 
raised to such a degree that our wines can be 
brought in at the same duty as others ; whatever 
the duty and whatever the test may be, we 
should like the test to be so high as to admit our 
wines. 

5827. Has there been any strong feeling in 
favour of the lowering of the duties paid ?—Yes, 
memorials have been sent home to England on 
the subject. 

5828. I do not mean in favour of the relative 
lowering in duties, but such propositions as the 
lowering of the 2s. 6d. duty to ls., and of the 


Ls. duty to 4d.?—No, not in those words, but 


simply asking for relief, and that the alcoholic 
test should be brought up to such a degree as to 
admit our wines upon the same footing as the 
wines of other countries. 
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“Mr. Talbot—continued. _ | 
5829. You do not complain of the duty i 
but you complain ef it as excluding your w 
or dealing with them unfairly in comparison with 
the wines of other countries ?—We complain 
the duty as excluding our wines. a 
5830. If the rate of strength were raised you 
would not complain of the rate of duty ?—Except 
that the cheaper wines would have to compete with 
the higher priced wines at the same rate of duty, 
which I think would be a disadvantage ; we do 
not produce the same class of wines as Spain and” 
Portugal. . 
5831. Why could not you produce the same 
class of wines as Spain and Portugal ?—My 
opinion is, that the Cape-can produce wine as 
good as-any country in “the world ; the western 
portion can produce as good grapes as any part 
of the world. i 
5832. Perhaps you have not bestowed suffi- 
cient care upon the growth of the vine ?—No, 
I think it may be to a certain extent attributed 
to the protection afforded to Cape wines im 
former times ; it may seem ungrateful to com-_ 
plain of protection, but I think that it operated 
against the manufacture of better wine; there | 
was not sufficient inducement to manufacture it © 
of high quality. _ ees a 
5833. You desire a raising of the alcoholic | 
test, do you not ?—Yes; in these days we cannot — 
ask for protection; we must be put upon a par, and 
take our chance with the rest of the world; that 
is all we can ask for. ‘3 


Mr. Jacob Bright. 4 


5834, Did I understand you to say that you © 
had wines up to 38 degrees of strength which — 
had not been fortified at all?—We are obliged ” 
from the nature of the climate, and the quality — 
of our grape during the process of fermentation, — 
to arrest that fermentation by the addition of ~ 
2 or 3 per cent. of spirit. ‘a 

5835. Then, whenever wine is as strong as _ 
38 degrees, it has been somewhat fortified ?—_ 
I think so. Perhaps, when the wine is shipped, © 
as has been the case in all probability with this — 
wine before you, that spirit would be in the wine, ~ 
but in three or four years that spirit works itself — 
out; in the fermentation it will work itself out, — 
and that is the reason why I brought that sample ~ 
of wine which was brought in at 42 degrees, and 
is now 35 degrees. (a 


— 


Mr. Bazter. 


5836. Do you think that the falling off in the 
importation of Cape wines into this country is _ 
mainly owing to the operation of the scale of 
duties ?—Yes, I think so; because, since the © 
alteration of the scale of duties, there have been” 
no importations of Cape wines, except such as 
were introduced by old Cape residents, who had — 
been accustomed to drink them. } 

5837. Do you think that the lowering of the 
duty would greatly encourage the manufacture 
of wine at the Cape ?—I think it would. | 


5838. Is there a strong feeling at the Cape to 
that effect ?—I think there is. 
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| a aa Chairman. 
_ 6839. Isthere anything which you would wish 
‘to state to the Committee with regard to this 
‘question?—I cannot state that I have anything 
‘important. J began many years ago with re- 
commending the 1s. duty, and have stuck to 
‘it, having never seen anything which would be 
‘an improvement, for the 1s. is the only duty 
‘which can be worked without a deal of com- 
plication. There were then (1824 or 1825) 
|many differential rates which the then Free Trade 
‘Government desired to equalise, but there was 
a Protectionist party, and the Cape colonists all 
|joimed together with them to prevent the abolition 
of the Cape protection, and they carried it. 
Jt was intended to be allowed for three years 
to be a differential rate in their favour, but 
‘when the three years passed the thing was 
forgotten and nothing done about it, and so it 
‘went on with the Cape till the other day. The 
‘simple reason why the Cape trade broke down, 
was because it has been an ili-made and dear 
‘wine, in comparison, with the French especially. 
Only a few years ago the duty on French wines 
was 5s. 9d., and upon Cape wines 2s. 5d. 
‘Then, when the great reduction in duty took 
place, and my proposal for the 1s. duty was 
‘adopted, Cape was forgotten and lost its pro- 
‘tectionist advantage, such. is the simple ques- 
tion with regard to the Cape; it might be good 


Chairman—continued. 


wine there if it was well-made; I remember 50 
or 60 years ago that a well-known Cape house 
made a clean good wine. At such a high duty 
nobody thinks of buying Cape because it has 
to pay the same duty as port and sherry. 
There being a drawback it was exported mixed 
with sherry, and the full drawback taken as if it 
were all sherry, and so the greatest possible 
frauds were practised. 


5840. I understand you to say that you have 
always advocated a 1s. duty ?—I have never de- 
viated from it; I began it, and stuck to it. 


5841. And you still stick to it ?—Certainly. 


5842. You; therefore, still hold that a uniform 
duty of 1s. on wine is one that is sufficiently ad- 
vantageous to the trade and to the revenue ?— 
Ido not think it is possible, with all these dif- 
ferential rates, some growers making at 34 de- 
grees and some at 36 degrees, to keep up the 
Cape trade. I have read with great care the 
evidence which has been taken before this Com- 
mittee to see if any new thing could be said 
about it, but I have not seen aaything which 
could be said about it; it is a thing which 
astonishes me ; for a long time I was dock clerk, 
and never was an allusion made to the cheating, 
or the distillation, or anything else. 
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W. CORNWALLIS CARTWRIGHT, Esq., 1n THE CuHarR. 


Mr. James Parrison Curgie, called in; and Examined, 


Sir Joseph M‘Kenna. 

5843, I BELIEVE you are the head of. the 
firm of John Currie and Company, of Bromley ? 
-—Yes, I am. : 

5844, You are distillers, are you not ?—Yes. 

5845. And, I believe, the oldest firm of dis- 
tillers in existenee, at any rate in London ?--I 
think we may claim to be that; I have books 
with my great uncle’s signature of 1745, and I 
believe we go back 150 years. 

5846. You have taken the trouble, I believe, 
of preparing a memorandum of the case of the 
distillers in the matter of suggesting a reduction 
of the wine duties; the consumption of wine has 
increased, I believe, very considerably since 
1860?—The consumption of wine since 1860 
has more than doubled; it has increased from 
-023 per cent. to 058 per cent. per head of the 
population. 

5847. ls not that a very much less increase 
than was expected by some people who favoured 


- the reduction of the wine duties ?—I believe that 


the disappointment of those who favoured the 
reduction of the wine duties has rather been in 
respect of the consumption of natural wines, 
which is very much less than was anticipated ; 
that is to say, wine under 26 degrees of spirit; 
the proportion of the natural wine to the alco- 
holised wine, according to the return on the 31st 
of March 1878, was, natural wine, 7,137,491 gal- 
lons (by natural wine, I mean under 26 degrees 
of spirit), whereas the strong wines were no less 
than 10,192,591 gallons. 
. §848. And that notwithstanding that the rate 
of duty from an alcoholic standard per liquid 
gallon was more than double ?—Yes, notwith- 
standing the inducement that the natural wines 
or wine under 26 degrees of spirit only paid 1s. 
per gallon, and the strong wines have to pay 
2s. 6d. per gallon duty. 

5849. Am I to understand, then, that the case 


which the distillers have shortly made is this, 


that they apprehend that any increase to the 


_ strength of ‘wines admitted at a low duty would 


prejudice their manufacture in any way ?— The 


~ conclusion that we arrive at is distinctly so, be- 


cause if you take the total consumption in the 
year ending 31st March 1878, or rather the 
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Sir Joseph M‘Kenna—continued. y 
quantity of wine that paid duty, namely, 
17,330,082 gallons, and taking a fair per-centage — 
of spirit, say 33 per cent. on the whole quantity, © 
it would show that no less than 5,718,927 gallons " 
of proof spirit were consumed in wine during — 


‘that year, I think this is a moderate calculation. — 


5850. What is the total consumption of spirits” 
as spirits ?—The total consumption of spirits at 
the present, moment, taking British and foreign — 
together, is about 35,000,000 gallons. With re-— 
gard to the total spirits, British and foreign (I _ 
have worked it out in that way), the only statis- 
tics that I could get, only go up to 1875; the 
whole came to 1'30 per head of population, 
and of that ‘094 were British spirits; and the 
wine consumed per head | have given you as 
0°53; I think you may take about 35,000,000 
gallons altogether as the total amount of spirit 
consumed throughout the country. haa is 

5851. The strength of the wine imported is — 
something more than one-sixth of the entire 
volume consumed in the shape of spirits ?—Yes. — 

5852. Shall we find in that paper of yours the © 
chief argument upon which the distillers rest ” 
their case ?—I think I have included in this 
statement, which I have endeavoured to make as — 
short as possible, our views upon the question, — 
and the argument that we bring forward against — 
the reduction of the wine duties is-the injustice, — 
so to speak, if I may use the term, that would 
accrue to the trade of distillers, and also coupled — 
with that the injury to the revenue of the country, 
by. the spirits in wine bemg introduced at a 
lower duty than they would be if they paid the - 
actual spirit duty. These are the two principal : 
points in this paper, and I have also endeavoured — 
to show that in the year 1863 I had the honour 
of addressing a letter to Mr. Gladstone, who was 
at that time the Chancellor of the Exchequer, — 
pointing out to him the evasion of the duty that 
was caused by the admission of spurious aaa 
which was called Hamburgh sherry, and which — 
contained 25 per cent. of spirit, and paid only 
1s. per gallon duty; and it was sold in the market 
at that time, at the low price of 1s. to 1s. 2d, 
per gallon. Itwas brought under Mr. Gladstone’s 
notice, and I believe steps were taken by the 

Customs 
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Sir Joseph M‘Kenna—continued. 
say, that the spurious article should not be ad- 


result of that was, that an improved manufacture 
of the spurious wine took place, and that wine, 
instead of being sold at 1s. to 1s. 2d. a gallon, 
was raised to 2s. per gallon; it was sold readily 
at 107. per butt, taking 100 gallons to the butt 
for simplifying the calculation ; it was sold readily 
in the market, and is sold readily in the market 
now at 107. per butt. I have in this document, 
which perhaps I may be allowed to put in, 
shown that at the present rate of 2s. 6d. a gal- 
lon, there is very little profit to be derived in 
_ extracting spirit from this spurious wine, but that 
| if the duty was reduced to 1 s., it would show as 
| large a profit as 87. 6s. 8d. per butt upon the 
__—- spirit extracted from the wine. Ifthe duty was 

so reduced, it would cost 102. in bond, and 57. 

duty, which would bring it to 15. as the total 

cost of the butt of wine, which would contain 40 
gallons of proof spirit. If you were to buy 40 

gallons of proof spirit in the market, you would 

have to pay, at 11s. 8d. per gallon, 23/. 6s. 8d., 
whereas the purchaser of the spurious wine would 

get his butt of wine containing 40 gallons of 
proof spirit at the cost of 15/7. That table I have 
put in in this short document. 

_ 5853. I understand you simply to mean that 
you do not see why so much spirit should come 
| in under the title of wine, and pay a much lower 
| duty than the spirits which are manufactured ? 
| —T have never yet been able to understand upon 
_ what principle a man has to pay less duty upon 
half a wine glass of spirits, if he drinks it in 

_ wine, than he does upon a similar quantity of 
spirits if he drinks it in water. 

4854. You put in this Paper as the case upon 
the part of the London distillers?—Yes. (The 
same was delivered in.) a 


Phe 


Chairman. 

5854*. Your objection is grounded, I suppose, 
upon the principle that there would be an in- 
equality in the taxing of the alcohol contained in 
the wine and the alcohol contained in the spirits? 
—TIJ have mentioned the inequality in this paper, 
and I take it as an injustice or unfairness, that 
the wine should pay only 1 s. duty, which is 50 
per cent. on the value of the article, at 2s. per 
gallon, whereas spirits pay spirit duty 600 per 
cent. on the value of the article 1s. 8d.; that 
_ inequality I have mentioned as one of our objec- 
Se tions. , | 

5855. Your objection, therefore, would not be 
limited to the article of wine, it would extend 


are taxed, such as beer?—The same objection 
no doubt exists. Beer is taken more as a 
_ beverage, in the same way as very light wines 

A : 
_ would be taken as a beverage. The consumption 
. of beer and the consumption of very light wines 
a (by very light wines I mean only pure natural 


oH 


wines which would be taken as a beverage) I do 
_ not think would either of them interfere with the 
~ consumption of spirits. Alcoholised wines, wines 
_ which contain over 25 or 26 per cent. of spirit 
im them, are taken as stimulants;.they are taken 
_ a8 what you might call a fillip, or any term you 
like to name, and they are sipped, and not drunk 
_ 48 a beverage, and unquestionably they take the 
_ place of spirits. Where aman, as I said just now, 
_ takes half a glass of spirits in wine or in water, 
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Chairman—continued. 
he takes it as a stimulant, and therefore we as 
distillers maintain that as long as there is such a 
duty as 10 s. a gallon upon spirits, it is unfair to 
tax articles containing spirits at a lower rate 
than the proportionate spirit duty. 

5856. You attach great importance to the 
figure 26 degrees ?—I do not attach so much im- 
portance to the 26 degrees; the 26 degrees was 


putin, asa sort of sop, so to speak, to the French, 


during the time of the regulation of the duty. 
I do not think myself that natural wines contain 
as much as 26 degrees. I think from all I have 
understood that natural wines contain somewhere 
about from 16 degrees to 18 degrees of spirit. 

5857. Do you think that 26 degrees is already 
too high ?—I think that 26 degrees is high if 
you come to a question of fairness as regards the 
spirit duty. I do not think that wine of 26 
degrees would materially interfere with the spirit 
duty. 

5858. As a matter of fact, have the wines that 
are brought in at the present time at all operated 
adversely against the consumption of spirits ?—I 
think that the strong wines have, not the lighter 
wines; but one of my great fears, and I think 
that would be borne cut by the testimony of the 
practical officers of the Board of Inland Revenue, 
would be the very great facility which it would 
give to illicit distillation by the introduction of 
highly alcoholised wines at a low rate of duty. 

5959. Are you quite clear in your mind that 
there would be a danger of illicit distillation?— 


Unquestionably of illicit distillation, and also of | 


the admixture of the highly alcoholised wines to 
reduce the strength of whiskies. In my protest 
I mention the fact that even at the present mo- 
ment, with the present rate of duty upon wine, 
wine that contains the largest per-centage of 
spirit is used in reducing the strength of whiskies 
for consumption; and I think it is only natural 
to argue that if it is used at the present time to 
reduce the strength of whiskies, it would be used 
far more when a certain profit of 81.-6s. 8d. per 


butt could be got out of it, and it would sup- 


plant that quantity of spirits in proportion as they 
use it. : i 

5860. Is there any difficulty in detecting that 
blending ?—No; I do not think it would be pos- 
sible to detect it; it would be done by the 
retailers; it would not be done by the distillers, 
and I do not think it would be possible to de- 
tect it. 

5861. Then you do not think that the safe- 
guards are sufficient on the part of the Inland 
Revenue to protect the revenue against the 
temptation to illicit distillation which would fol- 
low facilities for this importation of wines alcoho- 
lised above 26 degrees at a low rate of duty ?— 
I think it would be extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, for the Board of Inland Revenue to 
prevent it by any supervision that it might ex- 
ercise; in my protest I mention one fact rather 
as a proof of the difficulty that there would be 
of detection, and also the great. inducement to 
the evasion of the duty. J daresay you may 
have héard that spirits are racked off in ware- 
house ; by that I mean one cask is emptied into 
another, and the empty cask is then taken out of 
warehouse. In the report of the Commissioners 
of the Board of Inland Revenue, they mention 
the fact that the extracting of those spirits left in 
the wood had become a very important branch of 
trade, so much so that stills are being erected for 
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- Chairman—continued. 

the very purpose of getting spirit out of the grog 
thus obtained. ‘These are the words used in the 
Inland Revenue Report of the 31st March 1876, 
at page 10. In alluding to the spirit left in the 
wood of the casks after racking in warehouse, the 
report states: “ Under the present high rate of 
duty on spirits, the extracting of spirits retained 
in the wood of casks is rapidly becoming a branch 
of trade, and stills are being erected for the pur- 
pose of recovering the spirit from the grog thus 
obtained.” Upon that we argue, and I think 
you will say justly, that if they will take the 
trouble to extract spirit from the wood of the 
casks in this sort of: way, it would not be very 
much trouble for them to extract 40 per cent. out 


of the wine. 


Sir Joseph M‘Kenna. 


5862. Is that an illicit extraction ?—It is an 
illicit extraction, unquestionably, because nobody 
has a right to have any still at all, unless it is 


licensed. - 


Chairman. 


5863. This is done, I presume, by unlicensed 
persons ?—Yes, as far as I can understand the 
report of the Excise, it is done for the purpose of 
the evasion of the duty, and therefore it would 
be done by unlicensed, certainly not by licensed, 
distillers. 


Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna. 


5864. All the spirit obtained in that way had 
already paid duty, had it not, in some shape or 
another, when it was put into bond originally ? 
But not the spirit that is left in the wooden cask, 
that was not measured out. The tendency of 
strong spirit in wood is to get out of the wood all 
the other liquid particles that the wood may con- 
tain and take their place. J mean to say that if 
you were to fill a cask with strong spirit and 
leave it in bond for a time, the hoops of your 
cask become perfectly loose in time, and the 
cask will tumble to pieces because the spirit has 
dried up and taken all the moisture out of it, so 
that the wood of that cask would.then become 
completely saturated with spirit. 
cask goes out into the market, and is sold to A, 
B, or C, and with such a high rate of duty it 
pays the man, whoever buys it, to adopt a plan 
to get the spirit out of it if he can. 


Chairman, 

5865. This practice, if it is an illicit practice, 
is a practice, I think, not only injuring the 
revenue, but also, in some degree, injuring the 
distillers ?— Unquestionably. 

5866. As you are one of the leading distillers, 
have you any reason really to believe that injury 


is being done to your trade by this practice on 


any large scale ?—I do not think so at the pre- 
sent moment; I have no knowledge of it. I 
only mention it to show the facilities of evading 
the duty that there would be with wine. The 
moment what I have mentioned was detected, 
the Excise made a regulation that no casks 


were to be racked off more than once. 


- 5867. Therefore the Excise has been able to 
cope with it ?—Yes, as regards those casks in the 
warehouses under their supervision. 

5868. I understand that you distinctly take 


your stand upon this position, that ilheit dis- 


tillation would be likely to be carried on to a 
& 
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‘articles connected with spirits. 


Then that, 
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Chairman—continued. - 


_ serious extent by the temptations held outthrough 


the facilities for obtaining spirits at a low rate of 
duty in the shape of wine? — Yes, illicit dis- 
tillation coupled with evasion of the duty. 


Mr. Talbot. 

5869. Can you tell us what is your opinion as 
to the principle on which spirits are taxed in this 
manner; have you any theory which you could 
give to the Committee as to the reason which 
induces the Legislature to put this tax upon 
spirits, which you say is so out of proportioa to 
the tax upon wine ?—The reason is that it is a 
very easy and avery simple way of getting a very 
high rate of revenue. [P c 

5870. Is that the only motive to which you 
could assign it ?—The only motive that I could 
assign for the high rate of duty is the being able 
to get a large amount of revenue at a very small 
cost; there is no duty of any sort or description 
which is collected so cheaply. 

5871. That might, perhaps apply if you merely 
look at it from the point of view of collecting the 
revenue, but seeing that all these duties have to 
be sanctioned by Parliament, do vot you think 
there is some other principle upon which those 
high duties are placed upon ardent. spirits ?—I 
conclude by the tenour of your question that you 
are alluding to the idea that the high rate of 
duty would suppress or tend to mitigate drunk- 
enness. 


5872. I want to know what your view upon 


that matter is ?—My own view upon that matter 
is this; I do not think that the high rate of duty 
at all mitigates drunkenness, because my theory 
is that drunkenness does not occur so much from 
drinking spirits as it does from drinking other 
Our theory is 
that spirits in their natural spirit state, mixed 


with water and drunk in moderation, are about’ 


the most wholesome beverage that can be 
drunk, but anything 
used or abused, whether it.is wine, whether it is 
beer, or whether it is anything else, and any 
stimulant that is immoderately drunk will produce 
drunkenness. ” 

5873. I was not so much asking what you 


might think as to the general causes of drunk- 


enness, but rather whether the exceptionally 
high duty which I agree with you is imposed 
upon spirits in this country, may not be traced 
to a feeling in the minds of the Legislature that 
this ig an article, at any rate not a necessary of 
life, and almost you may say an article to check 
the consumption of which would be beneficial to 
the country; have you looked at it in that point 
of view?—I have studied it from that point of 
view very often, but I cannot bring my mind to 
believe that the high rate of duty on’ spirits has 
been imposed with any idea in the minds of the 
Legislature to check intoxication, but it is simply 
as the readiest and best means that they have of 
getting a large amount of revenue. 

5874. if your view is a correct one, and I 
think it would be very difficult to dispute it, that 
the tax upon spirits, as compared with other in- 
toxieating drinks is exceptionally high, have your 
trade. made any movement in the direction of 
reducing the duty on spirits?—Yes; I saw the 
report of a question put the other day to a gentle- 
man who was being examined who really has no- 
thing to do with our London trade, being the agent 


for some Scotch and Irish distillers, Mr. Haig, - 


‘upon 


can be immoderately 


\ Mr. Talbot—continued. 
upon the question of the reduction of the duty 
on spirits, and thinking it possible that if I had 
‘the honour of appearing before you the same 
question might be put to me about it, I took 


sented by the London distillers to Mr. Gladstone 
when he was Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1863, and also a petition which was presented by 
the rectifying distillers of London in the same 
year, and also a petition which was presented by 
the licensed victuallers in the same year {+ Mr. 
Gladstone praying for a reduction in the spirit 
duties. So that a high rate of spirit duty is by 
no means one that we as distillers advocate. 
5875. So that we may say that the distillers’ 
trade, and the spirit trade generally cannot be 
_ taken to be satisfied with the existing state of 
things ?—Certainly not. y . 
5876. And if we were to reduce the wine 
duties, we should produce still greater dissatis- 
faction ?— Unquestionably. 


Chairman. 


5877. Were those petitions numerously signed ? 
—Yes. 

5878. Did those petitions represent really the 
majority of the distillers of the United Kingdom? 
—I think so- 


Mr. Cobbold. 


5879. What reduction of duties was suggested 
by those petitions?—The reduction of duties sug- 
gested at the time was 2s. per gallon, and the ar- 
_ gument used was this, so far as I can recollect, 
| that in the vear 1860, the duty was. raised from 
8's, to 10s., and it was raised with the idea of the 
Government getting a very large accession of 
revenue from the addition of the 2s.; that 
failed completely. The consumption of spirits 
was diminished in those three consecutive years 
i. toa very considerable amount, and we petitioned 
| Mr. Gladstone to take off the 2s. to which the 
duty had been raised, because it had not fulfilled 
the idea that he had in view at the time when he 
! put the duty on. That was the principal object, 
2 so as to get back again to the 8s. duty, that 
: being the amount, as-we considered, of the 
highest rate of duty that spirit would bear con- 
sistent with safety to the revenue, for we were 

afraid that 10s. would encourage illicit distilla- 
tion, but time has shown that the 10s. duty can 
be collected, and the consumption of spirits has 
increased considerably since then. 

5880. I think I understand your contention 
to be, that in the event of this wine charged 
largely with alcohol being introduced at a low 
rate of duty, a fraud might be perpetrated to- 
wards the revenue by illicit distillation?—A 
fraud would be perpetrated towards the revenue, 
and the revenue would suffer. 

5881. In the event of a person whose business, 
‘we would say the wine business, and it is known 
more or less what amount of business he is 
doing, if he got in a Very much larger quantity 

‘of wine than he could possibly sell out as wine, 
the Excise would very soon learn it and be aware 
that there was something going on, and therefore 
be able to stop it?—I think ] am not wrong in 
Saying that if you examine the practical officers 
of the Excise you would find that it would not be 

so, Again, from what has transpired between 
me and Mr. Forsey, for I put this question point 
blank to him, Do you think that you have any 
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the trouble to look up a petition which was pre- 


Mr. Cobbold—continued. 


means of detecting the abuse of those spurious 
wines ; I certainly understood him distinctly to 
say, No. And if you follow out the habit of the 
trade, I think you will see that. it would be im- 
possible for the Excise to follow these wines, 
because anybody can go to the Customs and pay 
the duty upon a butt of wine and take it away 
in a cart ; nobody follows it, and nobody knows 
where it goes. It would not come into the hands 
of the distiller or the rectifier; that wine would 
prebably go into the hands of the retailers and 
be mixed with whisky, or as I say, to those 
who would use it for the purpose of illicit distilla- 
tion. I do not think that any action of the 
Excise could possibly lead to its detection. Here 
and there they might detect a case, but cer- 
tainly not if it was carried on to any great 
extent. 

5882. Do you consider that the present rate of 
duty on wines that now exists is a sufficient 
protection for the distillers ?—I do not think I 
clearly understand the honourable Member’s 
question. 

5883. As the duties now exist, is there a suffi- 
cient protection to distillers to have their fair 
play ?—As the duties now exist, and with proper 
precaution on the part of the Customs to prevent 
the introduction of spurious wines, I do not 
think that there is any temptation for illicit dis- 
tillation. 


Mr. Samuelson. 


5884. You gave the statistics as to the con- 
sumption of what you call natural wines, that is 
to say wines under 26 degrees of strength, and 
of wines of greater strength at the present time, 
and you showed that the increase since 1860 in 
consumption of wine had been about 250 per 
cent. ?—Yes, since 1860 that is so. 

5885-6. Are you able to state what has been 
the per-centage of increase on the wines admitted 
into this country at 1s. duty, what you call 
natural wines ?—No, I have no statistics to show 
what quantity of light wines were consumed 
in the year 1860, as against the stronger wines. I 
hold in my hand a statement of wines, which no 
doubt you have seen, as it was presented to the 
House of Commons from the Statistical Depart- 
ment of the Customs, and that takes in the wines 
of the alcoholic strength that were introduced into 
Great Britain in the year 1876, and it gives a sum- 
mary which states that of wine containing less 
than 26 degrees of proof spirit there was 3,997,085 
gallons consumed, and of wine containing less 
than 42 degrees of proof spirit, 12,437,554 
gallons ; and of wine containing 42 degrees of 
proof spirit, 66,381 gallons. Therefore, accord- 
ing to this Customs return of that year, out 
of a total of 16,511,020, gallons no less than 
12,437,000 gallons were of strongly alcoholised 
wines. 

5887. What I wished you to compare was the 
consumption of the lighter wines in the earliest 
years of which there is any return, as compared 
with the later years for which there is a return ? 
-—I have no return for 1860 at all, but as I mens 
tioned’in my paper in the year ending 31st of 
March 1878, which is really the last return that 
we have, the light wines that paid duty were 
7,137,000 gallons in round numbers, as against 
10,190,000 gallons. 

5888. I am speaking now simply of the light 
wines, can you compare that quantity with the 
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Mr. Samuelson—continued. 


earliest year for which there is a return of light. 


wines alone ?—No, we have no statistics to show 
that, but the total quantity of wine admitted in 
in 1858 was 5,791,636 gallons; whereas in 
1877 no less than 7,137,000 gallons of wine paid 
duty at 1s. per gallon. 

5889. I suppose you would not think that it 
was an estimate far from the mark if one were 
to say that the consumption of light wines since 
1860 has increased tenfold ?—I have no doubt of 
it, it has increased very materially, I know. 

5890. The light wines have increased tenfold, 
whereas the increase of all wines is only about 
two-and-a-half times ?—I should think that the 


light wines have increased considerably of late. 


The light wines are wines as to which we asa 
trade have no great objection to their being n- 
troduced into this country at a low rate of duty, 
because, they are taken as a beverage and not as 
a, stimulant. 

5891. But I understood you to say at the out- 
set that there had been great disappointment as 
to the effect of the 1s. duty ?—I believe there 
was great disappointment in the earlier stages, 
whether the French are satisfied now that the 
light wines are rapidly increasing in consumption 
I cannot pretend to say. 

5892. Still the inerease has been about 1,000 
per cent. ?—The increase has been very consider- 
able. _I cannot tell you the per-centage because 
IT have not the statistics. 

5893. You gave the number of gallons of proof 
spirit contained in the wines that are consumed in 
this country as about 5,000,000 ?—-Five million 
seven hundred and eighty thousand; that was 
merely a calculation supposing that the average 
of tie wine consumed contained 33 per cent. of 
spirit; I took it upon those figures as I thought 
it a fair average. 

5894. But you believe that between 5,000,000 
and 6,000,000 gallons of proof spirit is the quan- 
tity contained in the wines consumed in this 
country ?—I do. 

5895. Have you calculated what would be the 
amount of duty payable upon those spirits per 
gallon?—At the rate of duty of 2s. 6d. per 
gallon, 34 degrees of spirit. in the wine would 
pay 7s. 44d. per gallon spirit duty, the duty on 
spirits being 10s. - 

5896. Notwithstanding which difference of 
duty, the consumption of spirit in wine is only 
about one-sixth, according to your computation 
of the consumption of spirit as spirits >—The 
consumption of spirit in wine, I take to be about 
one-sixth of the consumption of spirit through the 
country, and that one-sixth, according to my com- 
putation, pays a duty of 7s. 4d. per gallon. 

5897. So that notwithstanding the duty being 
less upon the spirits in wine than upon proof 
spirit as such, the consumption of spirits in wine 
has only been one-sixth that of the proof spirit 


as distilled ?—It has been one-sixth, but it is’ 


gradually increasing, and we base our fears upon 
the fact, that as the spirit in wine only pays such 
a low proportion of the duty, the tendency will 
be that in time the spirit in wine will be taken 
as a stimulant to the setting aside of the spirit 
itself, that is to say, that the spirit will be con- 


,sumed in wine instead of being consumed as 
_ spirit. 


5898. That is a fear which you have, but a 
fear which does not appear to be founded upon 


anything that has taken place hitherto?—We. 


Mr. Samuelson—continued. —_ 


consider that the fear has a very good founda- 


tion, when you look at the enormous increase in 
the consumption of wine per head of the popula- 
tion. In 1858 the consumption per head of 
wine was 0°22, and in the year i877 it was 
0°53. 

_ 899. But of that enormous increase, you state 
that 7,000,000 gallons or thereabouts, or nearly 
one-half, consists of wine which you call beverage 
wines, and which you, say do not interfere in any 
way with the consumption of spirits ?—No, I cannot 
agree to that term, that is to say, that wine con- 
taining 26 per cent. is a beverage wine. IJ men- 
tioned the term “ beverage.wine” as natural wine, 
containing only the aleohol-in it which is gene- 
rated during the fermentation, but a great deal 
of this wine containing 26 degrees of spirit has 
had spirit added to it, and it is that that we com- 
plain of ; that the spirit added to the wine should 
pay very much less duty than the spirit which 
we manufacture. Whenever wine contains a 
higher rate of per-centage of spirits than 26 de-_ 
grees, I believe it has been fortified, as it is 
called in the trade, by the addition of'spirits. 

5900. Upon what ground do you say that ?— 
Simply upon the ground of the testimony which 
T have had from time to time from large wine 
growers, men who are conversant with the fer- 
mentation of wine, and also from the fact, that 
there are abroad several places, Cette and others, 
where there are manufactories expressly for the - 
purpose of manufacturing and bringing light wine 
up to the highest standard at which it will be ad- 
mitted into this market at the 1 s. duty. 

5901. What would you consider to be the 
superior limit of the alcoholic strength of natural 
wines ?—That must depend entirely upon the 
country in which .those wines are grown. The 
natural light wines of Bordeaux will contain a 
far less proportion of spirit than the natural wines 
of Spain and Portugal. 

5902. But take the natural wines either of 
Spain or Portugal, we will say of Portugal, for 
the sake of making the matter a little more pre- 
cise; what do you suppose is the natural alco- 
holic strength of the wines of Portugal ?— | 
The average will vary very much, according to 
the season. It is very difficult for me to say 
what would be the average. I know that in 
former days we had a very large and a very 
valuable trade with Portugal in the exporta- 
tion of spirits during the failure of the vintage, 
and some of the largest port wine houses in 
Portugal used to import their spirits from us, 
purely for fortifying wines there for this country. 
Since then the Germans, from cheapness, have 
been able to undersell us; and the principal part — 
of the alcohol that is added to the wine which is 
consumed as wine in this country is the produce 


of Germany. } 


5903. You stated just now, that you believed 
that 26 degrees was in excess of the alcoholic 
strength of natural wines?—Yes, of the light 
natural wines; but I have heard of wines that. 
will contain up to 26 per cent., and I have heard 
growers say that they have known them up to > 


28 degrees, or even more, but I must say that I 


am very sceptical about it myself. 

5904. You are sceptical as to port wine in its 
fermented natural state containing as much as 
28 degrees?—-I am. I havenever had an oppor- 
tunity of testing it. If I could get a sample of 
natural port wine I could tell at once. 

5905.89 


. Mr. Samuelson—continued. 


_ 40, certainly. If you would allow me to explain, 
| I should say as regards the additional spirits, 
[ wine growers have always told me that this spirit 
| is added to check the fermentation of the wine, 
| and that being so, I believe that all the spirit the 
‘| wine contains beyond the natural spirit, say 
| 26 per cent., has been added so as to fortify 
it for this market. 

5906. Still your evidence comes to this, that 
_ you believe that from 10 to 12 per cent. of spirit 
_ is added to the port wine which is shipped to this 
country ?—That is my belief. 


Mr. Mulholland. 


5907. I understood you rather to object to 
26 degrees as the limit for the low class duty, 
because you thought it was stronger wine than 
| could be naturally used as a beverage, and that 
| you objected to it because it had been wine which 


their existing rate, and thereby be a temptation 
_ for the abuse of them by getting the spirit that is 
| in them into consumption in this country. 

| 5908. When you object to reducing the duty 
| on a class, the limit of which would be 26 degrees, 
| 

| 

| 


|) you object not so much because it is not natural 
wine up to, that, but because it is stronger wine 


8 Chairman. 


_ 5913. You are, as we all know, Deputy Chair- 
man of the Customs ?—Yes. 
5914. Were you in that office at the time of 

| the French Treaty ?—No; but I ‘wish to state 

that I am_ not deputed to this Committee by the 
_ Board of Customs in any way. 
__9915. You do not come here for the purpose 
_ of giving evidence as Chairman of Customs ?— 
No, I ‘am not deputed by the Board of Customs 
_ to represent them, nor do I appear at my own 
_ desire, but, as you are aware, at your request. 
___ 9916. You come to give evidence from your 
| Own experience with regard to this matter, 
through your own connection with the Custom 
_ House, but not as the official representative of 
_ the Customs?—My own individual opinions only, 
9917. What is your general opinion as to the 
existing system of wine duties, which have been 
brought into force in connection with the nego- 
tiations on the French Treaty; do you think 
that they have been fairly assessed, and that they 
are operating fairly, both in the interests of the- 
_ revenue and on behalf of the commercial interests 
_ of the country ?—If I understand perfectly the 
way in which you put the question, I do not 
consider that fairness, as between one manu- 
facturer and another, or between commercial 
“interests, is a question which ought rincipally 
_to be considered in the imposition of taxes. [ 
think that the only consideration which ought to 
guide Parliament in the imposition of taxes is 
_ what would be for the greatest advantage of the 
whole population, taken as a whole, and not for 
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Mr. Mulholland—cortinued. 


than is naturally used for a beverage ?—That 
is so. 

5909. Have you ever formed any idea in your 
own mind as to what would be a reasonable limit 
for the lower class, corresponding with beer, for 
instance, rather than with whisky or brandy ?— 
I never have calculated what would bea fair rate 
of duty. 

5910. I mean the limit of strength ?—I think 
16 to 18 per cent. of spirits a very fair limit, as 
the natural growth of spirit is so small in the 
lower class of wine during fermentation. 

5911. Some witnesses have said that it did not 
very much matter whether the spirit was what 
they call naturally in the wine or artificially in 
the wine; the principal fact is, as to whether the 
spirit is there or is not there. You think that 
from 16 degrees to 18 degrees would be high 
enough !—Yes, for natural wine. I do not object 
to the present rate of duty up to 26 degrees. 
I am objecting to the duty being reduced upon 
the higher alcoholised classed wines above 26 
degrees. I do not object, because I do not think 
that wine being used as a beverage interferes at 
all with the consumption of spirits, as itis drunk 
as you would drink beer; but when you come 
to the strongly alcoholised wine, which is drunk 
simply as a stimulant, I hold those are wines 
which enter into competition with spirits, upon 
which I think the duty should not be reduced. 

5912, You think that 18 degrees of strength 
would be a fair limit for this class of beverage ? 
—Yes; I should not object to 18 or 20 per 
cent. 


Colonel FrepERIcK Romiyy, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman—continued. 


the commercial classes as separated in any way 
from the whole population, either of this country 
or of another. ‘ 

5918. Do you think that the present system is 
a system which operates fairly in the interests of 
the population at large?—No, I do not think it 
the most desirable way of taxing wine in the 
interest of the population at large. 

5919. What do you consider would be the 
fairest way of taxing wine in the interest of the 
population at large?—I can conceive that a 
statesman in this country, seeing that it is im- 
possible altogether to prevent a large consump- 
tion of alcoholic drinks in this country, would 
think it desirable to favour some alcoholic drink 
very largely before ali others, and having 
selected the alcoholic drink which he would con- 
sider the most suitable in that respect, both as 
regards the wholesomeness of it and the facili- 
ties with which it was manufactured in this 
country, and the strength at which it was sold in 
this country, having selected it on such grounds, 
would think it desirable in the interest of the 
revenue to put such a tax upon all other spirituous 
drinks as would be in proportion to the alcohol 
that was contained in them, and about an equi- 
valent to the duty on British spirits. 

5920. Do you think that wine ought to be 
selected as an alcoholic beverage, and in fact to 
be made the basis of that system ?—No, as I 
have described it, I should select beer for favour 
and comparatively low duty 

5921. Would you regulate the taxes upon 
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Chairman—continued. 


alcoholic beverages with reference to the tax that 
you levy upon beer ?—No, not with reference to 
the tax that I levy upon beer; but having 
selected beer as the beverage which I should 
highly favour for the general consumption of the 
kingdom, I would treat alcohol in every other 
form in which it is consumed on the principle of 
putting a tax in proportion to the alcohol con- 
tained in it, or very nearly so. ean ; 

5922. Then you are really in principle in 
favour of a nicely adjusted graduated alcoholic 
scale?—I would say not very nicely adjusted ; 
rather broadly adjusted. : : 

5923. Will you state a little more in detail the 
principle of the adjustment that you would ad- 
vocate when you say “not very nicely, but 
broadly ”; what do you mean by that ?—If you 
ask me what system I should propose to substi- 
tute for the present system of the wine duties, I 
should be disposed to introduce that which does 
not exist now, an alcoholic scale. I should be 
disposed to divide all wine into classes limited by 
a certain strength, and to put on each of these 
classes a duty which would represent an average 
of the strength which would be applied to such a 
beverage if it were distilled spirits. 

5924. Would you then, for instance, charge 
less upon champagne than you would upon other 
wine ?—Not less. I think that champagne ought 
to be treated, probably for convenience, excep- 
tionally as a bottled wine. I think that that was 
not a yery good change which changed the 
original system of charging a fixed special duty 
upon bottled wine to the present system, which 
makes it the same as upon wine in cask. 

5925. To come more specifically to the actual 
mode in which the wine duties are now levied, 
do you consider that the present system, namely, 
the one that was instituted after 1861, is a system 
which works fairly and well with a demarcation 
of 26 degrees ?—No; as I have said, I should be 
disposed to abolish the distinction altogether 
between natural and fortified wines. I think 
there has been abundant evidence given before 


this Committee, which I have read, that distilled. 


spirit is legitimately used in the manufacture of 
some of the best wines, and that it is very gene- 
rally used in the manufacture of wines, the prin- 
cipal exception being in the district of Bor- 
deaux ; but that, generally, distilled spirit’ is 
used in the manufacture of wine, and, as it ap- 
pears to me, it is legitimately used; and then, 
as there is no test known to science by which 
you can make a distinction between natural and 
fortified wines, and you are therefore obliged to 
have recourse to inferring from their strength 
that one is natural and the other fortified, 
it would be better altogether to get rid of 
the distinction, and treat wines solely with 
regard to the strength of the spirit contained in 
them. sbi 

5926. Would you have a uniform duty upon 
all wines ?—No; I said that I would divide them 
on an alcoholic scale. 

5927. Do you mean the scale which is now 
applied to wines ?—By the term, as I understand 
it, I mean a regular gradual progression. 

5928. Will you say what would be the nature 


of the scale which you would suggest?—I am 


not at present prepared to submit to criticism 
such a scale; I am only indicating the principle. 
5929. Therefore, what you clearly advocate is 


-an alcoholic scale ?—Yes. 


— Chairman—continued. “d ‘ 
5930. And that applied to all beverages ?—~ 
No, applied to wine. 1 Re i: 

5931. You heard Mr. Currie’s evidence, that 
in the event of the wine duties being reduced, 
Mr. Currie held strongly there would be a great 
temptation to illicit distillation; that is a matter 
which, I have no doubt, you thought about at 
the Customs; would you explain your opinion 
to the Committee as regards that ?—Of course 
an officer of the Inland Revenue would speak” 
with more authority upon that subject than an_ 
officer of the Customs; but so far as I have been 
able to give attention to the subject, I should not 
expect that a reduction of the wine duties would 
lead to any considerable increase of illicit distil- 
lation; because distillation being illicit, I think — 
that the safeguards which exist in the high 
penalties, and in the precautions taken against 
illicit distillation by the officers of the Excise, | 
ought to be sufficient to prevent any such risk as” 
that to the revenue. 

5932. Would not the duty on such a graduated - 
alcoholic scale applied to wines give rise to a 
great deal of disputing at the Customs between — 
the traders and the Custom House officers, and 
materially hamper the trade in wine ?—I think — 
not. aN 

5933. I suppose that that scale might in some 
degree, on the wines of a higher alcoholic strength, © 
rather tend to raise the present rate of duty in_ 
excess of what it is at present?—If the rate of 
duty on each class were at an average of the 
class in proportion to the tax upon spirits, of 
course it would materially raise the duty upon 
wine on all the classes. 

5934. Is not that rather what you point at ?— 
Yes. 
5935. Therefore, that suggestion which you 
make is a suggestion of a system of wine duties 
which would increase the present duties ?—Cer- 
tainly. If you will allow me I will state my | 
reason for that. I think that of all the articles 
largely in consumption in this country there is _ 
no article which in some respects lends itself so 
favourably for high taxation as wine. In the 
first place, it is an article which is very largely — 
consumed, but only consumed by the well-to-do, 
and the comparatively rich. In the next place, 
it is an article which is not produced in this” 
country, and, therefore, no question of competi- 
tion arises in the manufacture of it. It does not 
enter into the list of those articles which are’ 
necessary for maintaining the highest standard of 
health and strength ina population. And, lastly, 
it is an alcoholic drink to consume which in any- 
thing but moderation is injurious. 4 

5936. To take the last point, do you think it is” 
an alcoholic beverage the consumption of which 
in a considerable quantity is more injurious than’ 
that of many other alcoholic beverages ?—No, 4 

5937, Then you say it is a liquor which is 
mainly consumed by the rich ; would not it be 
rather advisable to impose merely such a tax 
upon it as would facilitate its consumption by the 
multitude ?—I am not aware of the object that 
would be gained by that result. 

5938. There is another point of view in whiell 
the question of these wine duties has been pre= 
sented to us, namely, their indirect bearing upon 
the general commerce of the country ; that th 
differential duties that have been imposed 
disadvantageous to our own commerce with the 
wine-producing countries, because they consider 

themselves 
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_ themselves to be under a grievance with regard 
| to the capital produce of these countries; and 
_ eyidence has been also given that many branches 
_ of our trade have been seriously affected by 
| those duties: do not you think that that ought 
| to be borne somewhat in mind in considering the 
_ question of the wine duties ?—That raises the 
_ question of the expediency of commercial treaties; 
and on that subject I think that commercial 
| treaties are always likely to affect injuriously 
'_ the people of the countries who contract, them. 
| 5939. Would you say that the French Treaty 
of 1860 has affected injuriously the commercial 
interests and also the fiscal interests of this 
_ country ?—I put it more broadly than that; the 
- interests of the whole population, taken as a 
whole. 

5940. I suppose the interests of the country 
really represent the interests of the population? 
_ —Yes, as a whole. 

_ 5941. Would you say that the interests of the 
| population, as a whole, have been injuriously 
_ affected by the French Treaty of 1860?—I 


| being asked me, and in order to save the time of 


| I have put down in writing, rather than to 
| atterapt to give them extempore, I will do 
| so. A commercial treaty on the model of 
| that with France in 1860, is founded on the 
_ assumption that import duties should be abolished 
| or reduced reciprocally, upon certain articles 
_ which either country desires to place upon the 
market of the other, The articles may be those 

on which a reduction or abolition of duty would 

_ confer the greatest benefit on the whole popula- 
_ tion, but this would be very improbable, having 
| regard to what is the ground of selection. For 
_ instance, wine was one of the articles selected 
_ for reduction of duty in the French Treaty, but 
no one probably would contend that wine was 
one of the articles on which a reduction of duty 
_ would confer the greatest benefit upon the whole 

population of the United Kingdom. On the 
other hand it would be contended that, beneficial 
| reciprocity being the principle of the contract, 
') the selection of such articles for. reduction 
of duty on their importation into France, 
as the producers of the United Kingdom 
desired to place upon the. market of that 
country, would confer such a benefit. This 
contention is opposed to a dictum of Adam 
_ Smith, to the effect that, “The interest of the 
_ dealers in any particular branch of trade or 
-tmanufactures is always in some respects different 
from, and even opposite to, that of the public.” 
In this instance it appears to me to be clear that 
their interest was different from that of the public. 
Tn return for a reduction of the duties on wine 
_ and their abolition on other articles, they obtained 
a reduction of duty on certain articles produced 
by them, but the sacrifice of revenue necessary 
to acquire these advantages disturbed the general 
_ imcidence of taxation, and, assuming that the in- 
cidence was before fair and equal, disturbed it 
_ for the benefit of the favoured dealers at the ex- 
_ pense of the remainder of the population who 
were made to contribute for their special advan- 
“tage. Even a treaty confined to a contract that 
each country should treat the other in all com- 
_Mercial matters as favourably as it would any 

third country, though apparently such a treaty 
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would always favour the reduction of import 
duties, is, I think, objectionable. Such a treaty 
with the Netherlands would have prevented 
Mr. Canning from using, with the concurrence 
of Mr. Huskisson, the threat of putting a differ- 
ential duty on their shipping, which brought the 
Dutzh to reason in 1826. There is no creater 
departure from the principle of free trade in im- 
posing a differential import duty on the produce 
of a particular country, for the purpose of 
exerting moral and material pressure on it, than 
there is in imposing any duties on produce for 
the collection of revenue; and it is always of 
great advantage to a country to find its action 
unfettered by engagements in unforeseen con- 
tingencies. If you will allow me I can give 
an illustration of the desirableness of keeping 
a nation unfettered in. unforeseen contingen- 
cies, in order that it may have the power of 
altering its tariff at. any moment. In the 
Treaty of 1860 with France there was a con- 
tract with this country that for 10 years it 
should not be in the power of this country to 
raise the duty upon wine above 1s. 6d., on wine 
of a lower strength than 26 degrees. In 1861, 
the Committee will recollect, we were on the 
point of war with the United States, and if we 
had gone to war with the United States we pro- 
bably should have had war with Russia, and the 
resources of this country would certainly have 
been strained very considerably for a considerable 
period; but during the whole of the nine years 
after that period, although it would have been in 
the power of this country to increase the taxes upon 
sugar, upon tobacco, upon tea, and all those 
articles which are consumed. by the whole popu- 
lation of the country, it would not have been in 
its power to increase the tax by a farthing upon 
the champagne or upon the burgundy which 
was consumed by the rich. That is an illus- 
tration of the undesirableness of fettering the 
action of this country as regards the imposition 
of a duty, or a change of its tariff at any time, if 
it may wish to do so under unforeseen circum- 
stances, 
cial interchange stimulated by the reciprocal 
reduction of duties established by the French 
Treaty, led to increased accumulation of wealth 
in England and France, and promoted in a con- 
siderable degree the beneficial moral effects 
which spring from such intercourse; but I do 
not think that it advanced the cause of free trade 
among the nations of the world, and this because 
it weakened the force of the example given by 
Great Britain to the world previously on this 
subject. From 1822 to 1860 this country had 
been progressively reducing and equalising her 
duties on produce, because under the practical 
teaching of Mr. Huskisson and others, she had 
learnt that it was for her interest to do so, even 
without receiving any equivalent reduction from 
the countries who shared the benefits arising 
from her policy. The effect of her example, so 
apparently disinterested, though slow, was con- 
stantly being strengthened by the consideration 
that commerce is never disinterested, and that 
she must have found a substantial advantage in 
the course she pursued., That she did so was 
proved by her rapidly increasing prosperity. In 
the Treaty of 1860 the principle of reciprocity 
was acted upon, and reductions became the 
subject for negotiation in the interests of pro- 
ducers or employers of labour, which were 
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assumed to be identical with those of the whole 
nation. The effect of England’s example was at 
once changed, and the lookers-on concluded that 
she had found it necessary no longer to reduce 
duties without an advantage to be bargained for 
in exchange. From that time the cause of free 
trade has languished, and so, more to the dis- 
advantage of England than of any other country, 
because as she had already abandoned most of her 
import duties in her own interest, she had no 
longer any to surrender for the negotiation of 
other treaties on the principle of reciprocity, 
however beneficial. 

5942. I think you have some interesting infor- 
mation which you could give the Committee with 
regard to what you consider would be the danger 
in the event of a reduction of the wine duties of 
the increased consumption of wine diminishing 
the consumption of spirits ?—With regard to that 
I have had some tables prepared. First, an 
estimate of the number of gallons of proof spirit 
consumed in the United Kingdom in the year 
1877-78, by means, of alcoholic drinks, the per- 
centage of each description, and the average 
quantity of each per head of the population. 
That return I have prepared for the use of the 
Committee (delivering in the same). Secondly, the 
estimated cost to the consumer of a gill of proof 
spirit obtained in alcoholic drinks, calculated on 
their average retail prices (delivering in the same). 
Thirdly, the estimated amount of the duty per 
gallon-and ‘per gill of proof spirit. obtained by 
the consumption of alcoholic drinks (delivering 
in the same). The Committee is aware that 
by law a merchant can fortify his wine in 
bond by the addition of 10 per cent. of proof 
spirit to the liquid quantity of the wine, so long 
as he does not raise the whole strength of the 
wine above 40 degrees, and take it out for 
home consumption. It was thought that it 
would be of interest that the extent to which 
it has been done in bond in this country. on 
wine which has been cleared in a single year 
should be ascertained, and that a description of 
the spirit used for that purpose, and its average 
cost, should also be given; and the fourth table is 
a return of the quantity, description, and values 
of proof spirit used for the fortifying of wine in 
bond to a strength less than 40 degrees, and 
which was cleared in wine for home consumption 
in the year 1878 (delivering in the same). The 
fifth is a return, which I believe the Committee 
already has, of the annual receipts from the wine 
duties from 1845 to 1878 inclusive, with the 
varying rates of duty to which wine was liable 
during that time. And the sixth is the incidence 
of Customs duties on the average values of wines 
and spirits imported into the United Kingdom 
(delivering in the same). 

5943. You seriously apprehend that if there 
was an increased consumption of wines of a high 
alcoholic strength, it would be likely to drive 
spirits out of use ?—No; I consider that it would 
displace spirits to a certain extent. I think the 
inference which is to be drawn from these tables 
would go very far to show that that would be the 
effect. Ifthe first two tables are compared, it will 
be found that. the order of the cost of the alechol 
contained in each alcoholic drink follows, as closely 


as possible, the order of consumption in the. 


quantity of alcohol. I think it is a fair inference 


to draw from that, that the consumer of alcoholic 


drink does not consider so much the taste of the 
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drink at the time that he is drinking it, as he 
does the cost at which he can obtain the after 
e xhilirating effects from an alcoholic drink; and 
that what mainly influences him in the choice 
of that alcoholic drink, is the cost at which he 


can obtain that effect. I am, of course, exclud-— 


{ 


ing from this idea the very rich; they can choose 


anything they like; but I am considering the 
mass of the population, from whom this revenue 
is derived. Upon comparing these tables, it will 
be feund that the order of cheapness in cost fol- 
lows the order of the quantity of alcohol consumed; 
and, of course, at the head of each list beer is far 
in excess of everything. Beer, it will be found, 
supplies 71 per cent. ofall the alcohol consumed 
in the kingdom. What comes next in the order 
of cheapness is gin, and what comes next in the 
order of consumption is British spirits of all 
sorts. What comes next in the order of cost is 


whisky and rum ; and what comes next in the 


order of consumption is rum, whisky being in- 


cluded already in British spirits of all sorts. - 


British spirits of all sorts come next to beer 
in the order of consumption of quantity. Gin 


comes second in the order of the cost of obtain- 
ing alcohol. 


“Wey. Talbot. 


5944. Could you say what the per-centage of 
spirit is ?—Spirits represent 26 per cent. of all 
the alcohol consumed. Fourth in the order of 
cost comes brandy, and fourth in the order of con- 
sumption of quantity is wine of all sorts. Then 
next in the order of cost comes sherry and port, 


and in the order of consumption, brandy. And — 


then the last in the order of cost of alcohol is 
claret and hock ; that is wine at the shilling duty ; 
and you get next in the order of consumption 
foreign spirits, which are designated here as 
Geneva and other potable sorts, including mixed 
spirits. 


Chairman. 


5945. Do you think that the cheapness of a 
beverage is a very great incentive and stimulus 


to its being largely consumed ?—I think it is the — 


greatest with the masses. 
5946. The evidence is clear upon that point ?— 


I think such an inference from these comparisons _ 


is a fair inference to be drawn from them. ‘ 
5947. According to your views the reduction 


ef the wine duty is really a thing which should | 


not be advocated in the interests of the popula- — 
tion at large, or even in the interests of the re- 


‘venue ?—I agree with that. 


a 


5948. Do you apprehend that there would be 4 


a very large permanent decrease of the revenue if — 


the wine duties were reduced ?—No, I do not think 
it wonld have so serious an effect as that ; I do not 
think that it would effect a very serious reduction, 
but I consider that it has already had that effect 
since 1860. I consider that the reduction in 


1860 has already affected the revenue consider- 
ably by the competition of wine at a low duty, — 


with distilled spirits ata high duty. 


F 
5949. You think there would have been a 


greater revenue from spirits at the present mo- 


4 


ment, but for the competition which wine has 


made with spirits ?—Yes. 
5950. And that the revenue from spirits would 


have been larger but for the importation of wine 


in consequence of the reduction of duty which 
was made in 1861?—Yes ; the receipt of re- 


venue — 
oan 


* 
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 yenue from distilled spirits would have been 


larger if it had not been for the reduction of the 
duty on wine in 1860. 

5951. Therefore the use of spirits would have 
been greater but for the reduction of the wine 
duty ?—Yes. . 

6952. What I understand, therefore, is that 
you are very much against any reduction of the 
wine duties as being not to the advantage of 
the population at large or of the revenue ? — 
Yes. 


Mr. W. £. Forster. 
5953. You would prefer an alcoholic scale if 


there was any alteration made ?—Yes. 


5954. That I suppose would bring in the high 
claret, which is only used by wealthy people on 
account of its excellence, at a lower duty than 
common sherry of a very much cheaper kind ?— 
That would depend upon what you call common 
sherry. 

5955. The sherry that is generally drunk at 
inns, and which is nothing approaching the price 
of the best vintages of claret, would contain more 
alcohol, would it not?--The sherry would con- 
tain more alcohol than the best or even the worst 
clarets which are about the same alcoholic 
strength. 

5956. And would pay a higher duty ?—Yes. 

5957. Then in this matter of wine you would 
entirely drop any notion of an ad valorem scale? 
—Entirely. > 

5958. I understand you to ‘say that one of 
your arguments for relying upon wine for tax- 
ation was that it was used by the well-to-do 
classes ?—Yes. 

5959. But nevertheless you would tax the 
wine which is used by the best-to-do classes 
lower than that which is used by the compara- 
tively poor ?—No, because you have only taken 
a certain part of the clarets, when you talk of 
high-priced claret. There is more low-priced 
claret than high-priced claret at about exactly 
the same strength. 

_ 6960. But you make an exception for cham- 
pagne?—-Yes, I am disposed to make an ex- 
ception for all wines in bottle. 

5961. Another ground which you gave for 
thinking that wine was a very good article to 
tax was what might be called the alocoholic dan- 
ger, that, like all other alcoholic drinks, there 
might be harm in it; but do you think that 
there is as much likelihood of harm from wine 
as from spirit ?—The comparison is very much 


amatter of opinion, and I suppose an opinion 


would be better given by the medical professsion 

on such a point, but I myself should suppose 

that they were pretty nearly on an equality. 
5962. I understood you to say that you think 


that the result of the change which has been 


made in the wine duty has been to diminish the 
consumption of spirits in so far as it has in- 
creased the consumption of wine ?—I do not say 
‘in exact proportion, but I think that by the in- 
-erease of the consumption of wine it has dim- 
‘inished the consumption of distilled spirits. 

5963. And you would not think anything of 
an argument in favour of that reduction that it 
is of advantage to the community that a taste for 
wine should replace that for spirits, that is an 
argument to which you would attach no weight? 
—d ust so. ; 

5964. In your very interesting remarks with 

0.82. 
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regard to commercial treaties, I understood your 
main objection to commercial treaties to be that 
it binds the countries that make them, and pre- 
vents their making such alterations in the re- 
venue as might be advisable for their own interest? 


-—Yes, I will not call it my main objection ; I. 


think the main objection is that it is not in the 
interest of the whole community or the public 
interest. 

5965. Did I understand you to say that you 
do not think that a reduction of the tariff is to the 
interest of the community ?—Not unless the 
article chosen for the reduction is an article 
which would be most beneficial to the community 
considered as a whole, and not as regards the 
commercial part of that community only. 

5966. Am I to understand you to say that you 
do not think that the fact that an article is con- 
sumed in this country, the reduction of the import 
duty on it, if it can be done safely to the revenue, 
is in itself an advantage ?—It would be in itself 
an advantage to get rid of duties upon all com- 
modities of consumption. 

5967. But would you not say that a reduction 
by a foreign country of a duty upon our goods 
would be in itself an advantage ?—It would be 
: itself an advantage if we did not pay too dearly 
or it. 

5968. I understood you to admit that you 
see no objection to a reduction of the tariff ?— 
Certainly not. 

5969. I think that brings me back to the fact 
that your objection is not to a reduction of the 
tariffs, but it is to each country being bound to 
that reduction ?—Yes, and also that in a com- 
mercial treaty the selection of the article is 
dependent upon the satisfying of the interest of 
the producers of the goods, and not of the whole 
community. 

5970. I understand your objection to be not to 
a reduction of the tariff, and not even to a simul- 
taneous reduction of the tariff, but to a treaty 
which obliges a country to abide by that reduc- 
tion of the tariff?—That is one very strong objec- 
tion. 

5971. Do not you think that it would be an 
advantage if, without any treaty, but merely in 
the hope of getting a larger trade between two 
countries such as England and Spain, there was 
a simultaneous reduction of the tariff ?— That 
would depend upon the articles selected for the 
reductiou of duty upon them. 

5972. If there was no treaty binding either 
country, what would be your objection to Eng- 
land reducing the duty upon Spanish wine, and 
Spain reducing the duty upon English textile 
goods ?—Because I should consider wine, so long 
as we derive a revenue from any tax upon pro- 
duce, to be one of the most desirable, if not the 
most desirable article on which we could put a 
tax. 

5973. But what you may call your objection 
to commercial treaties would entirely cease, and 
your sole objection then would be that you do 
not think that this revenue ought to be given 
up ?—I should object to the commercial treaty on 
the ground that I mentioned before. 

5974. But you would not object to a simul- 
taneous reduction because there was a corre- 
sponding reduction in Spain, but you would object 
to it on other grounds, that our revenue ought 
not to be given up ?—Yes. 

5975. In your illustration there was a supposi- 
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tion that if we had gone to war with America 
and Russia, our treaty with France might have 
prevented our raising the revenue by a tax upon 
wine, that was your object, I suppose; have you 
any other illustration in your mind but that ?—I 
have not thought of any other. 

5976. Then you say that since 1860 the pro- 
gress of free trade had languished ?— Yes. 

_ 5977. Are you aware that since 1859, and 
indeed I may say since 1860, almost every con- 
tinental country has very considerabiy reduced 
its tariff upon British goods ?—Yes. 

1978. Is that quite consistent with the pro- 
gress of free trade languishing ?— They have 
gradually objected to the principle of free trade 
since that period, and in many countries they 
have put on duties against British produce. 

5979. Have you cast your eye over a return 
which I think is very much furnished by your 
office, of the difference of the duties levied on 
articles imported into the principal European 
countries between the years 1859 and 1879 ?— 
I have no doubt that there has been a very 
great increase in the quantity of articles im- 
ported. 

5980. The return to which I refer, which has 
been prepared with great care by the help of the 
Customs, as to the rates of duty, shows a very 
great diminution of the rates of duty of almost 
every European country since the passing of the 
French Treaty ; I ask you whether that is quite 
consistent with the progress of {ree trade having 
languished since 1860, which would give the im- 
pression that it is your opinion that there had 
been a general languishing, and not that there 
was a mere passing wave which may or may not 
result in favour of protection at this moment ?— 
I have not made a comparison, but of course it 
would be necessary to make a comparison of the 
extent to which duties had been reduced pre- 
viously to 1860, and the extent to which they 
have been reduced since 1860. I do not know 
that that comparison has been made. 

598i. If you found that instead of free trade 
languishing since 1860, there had been a> very 
great change in the tariff of continental countries, 


marked by the time of the French Treaty, in the , 


reduction of the tariff upon British goods, would 
that alter your opinion?—If over the whole 

world there was a greater reduction since 1860 
than: there had been before, that would go to- 
wards affecting my opinion. 

, 5982. Confining myself to continental countries 
at this moment, I ought in ‘fairness to ask you 
whether it is not the case, as it is the case, that 
in the United States the tariff has increased ?— 
Yes, it has. 

5983. Allow me to ask you. whether you think 
that our commercial treaty with France has had 
anything whatever to do with the increase of the 
tariffin the United States?—I am not prepared 
to say what effect it has had. 

5984. You are aware, I suppose, that the 
French Treaty was followed by a very con- 
siderable reduction in the Zollyerein ?—Yes. 

5985, And in ltaly, in Belgium, and in Rus- 
sia ?—Yes. 

5986. And I suppose I need not ask you 
whether you are not aware that there has been 
an enormous increase in both the imports and the 
exports since that time, a larger increase than in 
any preceding or corresponding period ?—But 
that will not at all prove that there would not 
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have been even a greater increase, if England © 
had reduced her duties without a treaty which — 


she was quite prepared to do. ‘The intention to 
reduce the duties was taken in 1859, and this 
French Treaty was a new suggestion, and was 
adopted after the decision had been come to, 


that a large reduction of duty would take place 
in 1860 without reference to the French Treaty — 


upon the falling in of the Long Annuities, 

5987. I presume you are aware that it was the 
general belief in France and also in England 
that the Emperor of the French could not have 
got rid of the very high and, in fact, prohibitory 
duties, unless at the same time he had been able 
to show a large reduction of the wine duties ?— 
I believe that that was the general impres- 
sion. 

5988, You are aware, are you not, that those 
duties were prohibitive ; nevertheless, admitting 
that, | suppose you would practically say that 
the immediate advantage was dearly bought 
from the grounds which you have mentioned ?— 
Yes, by what has happened since ’in later years, 
taking the whole into consideration, both the 
advantages and the disadvantages. . 

5989. Your fear of what might have happened 
if we had gone to war with Russia or with 
America, is notwhat‘has happened; may I ask 
you what there is that has actually happened 
since 1860 which gives you that opinion ?—That 
at the present time many, if not most countries, 
and our colonies, are indisposed to accept the 
principle of free trade, and I ascribe a great deal 
of that to the weakening of the example set by 
England of apparent disinterestedness previously 


to her commercial treaty with France. 


5990. Then what you think has happened, is 
not so much what is actually done, as what you 


fear may be done ?—It appears to have begun to 


take place already. 
5991, Are you alluding to the duties that have 
been actually levied?—I am alluding to the 


tendency in favour of protection, which is now 


being openly expressed in France, and in the 
countries of Europe, and has already been car- 
ried into effect in the United States, and in 
several of our colonies. 

5992. You attribute the reaction which you 
consider there has been in favour of protection 
to the operation of the commercial treaty ?—To 
the weakening of the example of England in the 
commercial treaty, who by that treaty departed 
from the practice which she had hitherto from the 
year 1822 pursued. 


5993. That being your view, you are of course 


strongly opposed to any notion of reciprocity at 
this moment ?— Yes, i 


Mr. Talbot. 


5994. I understand your opinion to be, that if 
there is to be any reduction in the wine duty, it 


. should be effected by the action of this country 


alone, without any attempt to negotiate with 
Spain and, Portugal ?—Yes, on the principle that 


it is decided thut that is best for the whole of the 


community. 

5995. Your opinion being, to begin with, that 
it is not desirable to reduce them, looking at the 
question from our own point of view ?—Yes. 

5996. But that if it should be thought other- 
wise by the Government and the Legislature, the 
wine duties should be reduced propria motu by 
Great Britain, without attempting to get any 


. reciprocal 
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reciprocal advantage from Spain and Portugal ? 
—Yes. 

| 5997. Do you think, supposing the wine duties 

_ were reduced, we should get any reciprocal ad- 

| yantages from Spain and Portugal without any 

treaty at all?—That must, of course, be a matter 

of opinion, but I do think we should. 


Mr. Samuelson. 

,0998. Am I right in understanding that one of 
| your objections to the treaty of commerce is this, 
| that instead of our reducing the duties on articles 
where the reduction would be to the direct ad- 
_ vantage of this country, we reduce the duty on 
_ such articles as those in which the reduction is 
_ more likely to give satisfaction to the countries 
with whom we are dealing ?—Not quite so, but 
| more likely to give satisfaction to only a portion 
| of the communtiy of this country as well as the 
_ foreign countries. 
. Mr. Mulholland. 
5999. Take the Treaty with France in 1860, 
_ were the duties not reduced on those articles that 
_ were most generally produced in England ?—I 
_ believe they were. 
6000. Have the articles that make up our great 
export trade benefited by that reduction?—I 

believe so, 
_ 6001. And the consequence has been the 
| growth of a very large trade indeed with France ? 
| —Certainly. 
6002. Is it your view, under the present sys- 
| tem of general tariffs in Europe, that we should 

_ refuse to get the benefits of a conventional treaty 
_ with any nation by adopting treaties ?— Yes. 
6003. And you would be prepared to sacrifice 
_ a large business as well as revenue ?—No, of 
' course there would be a reduction of business if 
| you put on duties which stop that business: __ 
6004. Then if ali the Spanish business was 
_ stopped, you would be prepared to do the same 
_ thing in France ?—I should be prepared cer- 
tainly not to enter into any treaty for the pur- 
pose of avoiding that result. ~ 


. Mr. Jacob Bright. 
6005. For example, supposing that this country 
_ should desire to reduce the duty upon Spanish 
wines, and supposing that there should beageneral 
belief that that would be advantageous to the 
country, apart altogether from increasing our 
commercial relations with Spain, you would not 
take that opportunity for improving our com- 
_ mercial relations with Spain?—No, that would 
_ be quite contrary to the principle which I have 
> expressed. . ae 
6006. Even in the face of the fact that there 
_isnowa differential duty against us; that is to 
say, that Germany and France can trade on 
_ better terms with Spain than we can, you would 
_ still be willing to reduce the duties on wines and 
ask for nothing ?—I should think that it would 
be much better to deal with it in a perfectly 
different manner. JI would prefer that our 
_ country should deal with the injurious action of 
_ Spain in a perfectly independent spirit, in a spirit 
of great firmness, possibly in the manner in which 
Mr. Canning dealt with the Dutch. 
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Chairman. 

6007. You mean retaliation ?—Yes, retaliation 
to the extent of putting a differential duty 
upon the wines imported into this country from 
Spain. 


Mr. Jacob Bright. 


6008. Surely would not. that retaliation be 
more likely to show our want of confidence in 
free-trade principles than a bargain such as we 
could make in a treaty?-—I consider that the 
imposition of all duties is at variance with free- 
trade principles, and it is entirely a question of 
the motive and the object with which you put 
on the duty, whether it is expedient to put on 
the duty or not; it is a departure from free-trade 
principles to put on a duty for the purpose of 
revenue, and it is equally a departure from the 
principles of free trade to put on a differential 
duty for the purpose of exerting a moral and 
material pressure upon any country that is in- 
juring one country or both, perfectly apart from 


the question of protection, or of competing in- - 


terest. 

6009. It seems to me that if we want to deal 
with a country like Spain, with a large tariff, we 
might by making a bargain get her to reduce the 
duties ?—I should prefer the plan which would 
obtain the best advantage for this country, but I 
do not think that the present proposal would be 
that which would obtain the greatest advantage 
for this country. 


Chairman, 


6010. With regard to this Anglo-French 
Treaty about which we have heard so much; do 
you think as a fact, leaving quite aside whether 
it was right or wrong on principle, it tended to a 
very great increase in the wealth of this country ? 
—Certainly ; the reduction of duties did. 

6011. Therefore, although it may have been 
wrong in principle it was beneficial to this’ 
country ?—Yes, in that sense. 

6012. In comparison with what the increase 
would have been without the treaty, the result 
has been beneficial That depends entirely upon 
what it would have been without the treaty. 

6013. It certainly did no harm to this country 
materially ?— There was a great increase of 
wealth. 

6014. Then so far was beneficial ?—Certainly. 


Mr. Jacob Bright. 


6015. Was there not only a very great increase 
of wealth, but is it not generally supposed that 


there was a great increase of what I may call ’ 


amicable feeling between the two countries ?— 
Certainly, arising {rom that interchange. 
6016. Therefore you might almost say that it 


was both materially and morally beneficial ?— 


Yes. 

[ Note. — The opinion on this subject which 
I desire to express will be found in my answers 
to Mr. Forster. It is, that the material and 
moral benefits arising from commercial inter- 
change with France would have followed the 
reduction of duties by England alone more 
surely, though perhaps more slowly, without the 
treaty.— F. RB. | 
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Mr. Rosperr Girrsn, called in; and Examined. 


Mr. Talbot. 


6017. You are the head of the Statistical and 
ent Department of the Board of Trade ? 
—Yes. - ; 

6018. You, I think, wish to bring before the 
Committee some points connected with the subject 
of our inquiry, which are contained in the returns 
presented to Parliament by the Board of Trade? 
—I think there are one or two questions which 
the honourable Members of the Committee have 
put to various witnesses, which would have been 
answered quite easily by reference to several 
returns issued by the Board of Trade. 

6019. You specially wish, I think, to draw 
attention to the importance of the trade of the 
United Kingdom with the countries of Spain 
and Portugal?— Yes, to the importance to 
France, Spain and Portugal, of their trade with 
this country. I am speaking now from figures 
which are supplied by those various countries 
themselves. 

6020. And which have been presented to Par- 
liament in official returns?—-Yes, which were 
presented to Parliament by the Board of Trade 
in the shape of the Statistical Abstract relating 
to the principal foreign countries. The return 
is presented annually, and I have a copy of the 
last issue presented at the close of last Session 
of Parliament now beside me. 

6021. Taking, first, France, what should you 
say with regard to the importance to France of 
our custom ?—As regards France it appears from 
this return, that the total exports of the domestic 
produce of France in 1877 were 137,000,000 7. 
in round numbers, of which the exports to Great 
Britain were 43,000,000 J. sterling. 

6022. Was that a higher amount than France 
exported to any other single country ?—It was a 
higher amount than France exported to any other 
single country. 

6023. What. did she export to Belgium ?—To 
Belgium, which is the next highest country, the 
exports were 18,000,000 7. 

6024. Being about one-half the amount of the 
exports to Great Britain?—Not quite one-half 
the exports to Great Britain. 

6025. Take Spain next, what have you to say 
about Spain?—As regards. Spain, the figure 
which we have in this return is not a very recent 
one, because it is very difficult to get good recent 
statistics from Spain, although we are in constant 
communication at the Board of Trade with the 
chiefs of the statistical department in Spain. It 
appears from. the figures of 1874, that the total 
exports of the domestic produce of Spain in that 
year were entered as 18,400,000/., of which 
Great Britain took 6,600,000 7. 


6026. Which was the next highest country to 


Great Britain ?— The highest export to any 
other single country was 4,000,000 Z. sterling to 
France. 

6027. Take Portugal, what is the state of 
things there ?—In the case of Portugal the total 
exports of that country in 1874 were 5,180,000 Z, 
of which the exports to Great Britain were 
2,691,000 /., so that more than half the exports of 
Portugal were to this country. 

6028. What have you to say with regard to 
the imports of Spain and Portugal ?—As regards 


imports, Spain and Portugal imported more 


largely from this country than from any other, 
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about a third of the imports in the case of Spain, — 


and half in the case of Portugal being recorded 
as from Great Britain. 
year, as regards Spain and Portugal, only 1874. 


~~ 


- Chairman. 


6029. Have you no data since the time whén 
the differential duties were imposed ?—No, not 
directly from Spain and Portugal themselves, 


: Mr. Talbot. . 
6030. You cannot give us any estimates which 


represent the imports from Great Britain to — 
Spain and Portugal?— We can tell the trade 


between Great Britain and Spain from our own 
returns ; but we cannot tell the trade of Spain 
with other countries than Great Britain except 
from the Spanish returns, unless we go to work 
in a most indirect. manner. 

6031. Could you tell us what were the im- 
ports of British goods into Spain and Portugal 
last year, or the iast year but one ?—I can tell 


It is not a very recent — 


a 


you the figures of the goods which we send from © 


this country_to Spainand Portugal. That would 
come in the latter part of my evidence. It 
appears that our exports to Spain in 1878 
amounted to 3,203,0002.; that is according to 
our returns. The figures, however, might differ 
a good deal from those which will be given in the 
Spanish returns as imports into Spain from this 
country. It is important in making comparisons 
between different periods to keep to one set of 
returns. 

6032. What were they in 1874 ?—I was before 
giving the figures from the Spanish returns. It 
does not always happen that you can compare 
them. The exports of British and Irish produce 
in 1874 to Spain, according to our returns, were 
4,064,000 J, 


6033. So that they have decreased since that 


time, owing to the differential duties, I suppose ? 


—Yes, 1874 was the year of the highest trade ; 


but I should not be prepared to say that the 
differential duties have been the cause of the 
decline. . 

6034. The diminution being partly, I suppose, 
owing to the differential duties, and partly also” 
to the general depression of trade ?—I could not 
say that any part of it is owing to the differential 
duties, because the decrease in our export trade 
to Spain does not seem to be any greater than 
the general decrease of trade all over the world, 

6035. You would be disposed to say that you 
think thai the large effect that we have heard of © 
as being produced by the differential duties has 
been exaggerated?—I cannot say exactly what 
evidence has been brought before the Committee 
as to the extent of the effect of those differential 
duties, or how far the official figures are in con- 
flict with the statements made. ; 

6036. Can you give any reason from your 
statistical knowledge for the apparent variation 
which prevails in Spain and Portugal as to our 
commercial relations with them ?—I think that 
from those figures which I have given it will be 
seen that the trade of France and Spain and 
Portugal with this country is very important to 
them, and that they have a larger trade with this 
country, in proportion to the whole trade, than 
they have with any other country. For that 


reason» 
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reason, I think they are likely to be much more 
anxious about their trade with us than we are 
about our trade with them. We should be 
more anxious ourselves if their trade with this 
country was in the same proportion to our whole 
trade as their trade with us is to their whole 
trade. 

6037, We are, in fact, their best customers ? 
—Yes, we are their best customers. If we turn 
to our own figures for France, France is a cus- 
tomer of ours for British and Irish produce to 
the extent of about 14,000,000/. or 15,000,000 2. 
sterling, that is about a fourteenth part of our 
total exports. Spain is a customer for about 
3,637,0002., which is little more than a fifty-fifth 


part of our whole domestic exports; and Portu- 


gal is our customer for a little over 2,000,000 7. 
sterlmg, or about a hundredth part of our total 
domestic exports. 

6038. Putting all those countries together, 
what do you say they take ’—They only take 
about a tenth part of our whole domestic exports, 
that is, exports of British and Irish produce. 

_ 6039. So that we should be less likely to 


appreciate any falling off than they would be ?— 


Yes, I think, in counting up the whole of the 
figures, we may look upon any changes in our 
trade with those countries as hardly appreciable 
with regard to the whole magnitude of our trade. 


Im the absolute amount I believe it may be 


rather important, but relatively to our whole 


trade it is not so important an object to us as it 
_ seems to be to those countries. 


6040. Therefore you would admit that a much 
larger part of our export trade is interested if 
we take into account our Colonies hesides those 
foreign countries ?— Yes, if we take into account 


__ our Colonies which are interested as wine-growing 


countries, as well as those foreign countries, this 
question of the wine duties will become much 
more important, because our trade with the 
Australian Colonies is very large indeed. 

6041, I think you have already stated about 
our export trade to all countries, that there is not 
much more decline since 1872, in those particular 
exports than there is in the general decrease of 
our tradef—Yes; I have mentioned that inci- 
dentally in reply to one of the questions which 
were put, but, perhaps, it might be as well that I 
should read over the whole of the figures which 
I have prepared upon that point. As regards 
France, our exports of British and Ivish produce 


| to France in 1868, were 10,653,000/.; in 1877, 


14,233,000/.; and in 1878, 14,819,0002 ; whilst 


% the decline from the highest point in 1872 and 


1873 (that is to say, intermediate between 1868 
and 1878, there is a higher point for the trade 
figures than has since been reached) is only 15 


_ per cent., as against an average decline in our 
trade of 25 per cent. 
_ ports thereto in 1868 were 2,209,000 J. ; in 1877, 
_ 3,636,0002.; and in 1878, 3,203,120 /.—the 


As regards Spain, our ex- 


decline from the highest point in 1874 being 


about 10 per cent. only in 1877, and 20 per cent. 


in 1878, 


Portugal, our exports in 
1868 were 1,554,000/.; in 1877, 2,253,0007., and 


As regards 


~ in 1878, 2,120,0001.; the decline from the 


highest point in 1874 being 20 per cent. 
9042. In 1874, that seems to be about the 
highest point of our exports to all those countries? 


_ —Yes, although in general the highest. point. of 


our export trade was in 1872 and 1873, yet to 
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some of those countries 1874 seems to have 
been the maximum year. 

6043. The reduction in our export trade, I 
think, you have shown in other documents was 
more a reduction in values than in quantities ?— 
Very largely, there has been a reduction in 
values, and not so much in quantities. Allowing 
for that I think one can hardly say upon those 
figures there has been any great decline, at least, 
in our trade; possibly there is even a sight in- 
crease in the quantities of our trade. 

6044. You would not say that it has increased 
as much as it ought to have done ?—I do not say 
that it has increased as much as it ought to have 
done. I am merely putting what I believe to 
be the exact facts before the Committee as to the 
state of our trade with those countries, partly 
from their returns, and partly from our own. I 
am far from thinking that our trade with France, 
Spain, and Portugal is what it ought to be, or 
what it would be if those countries greatly re- 
duced their import duties. 

6045. I think you wish to draw the attention 
of the Committee also to the information in the 
Statistical Abstract of the Board of Trade, as 
regards our trade with our Colonies with reference 
to the duties levied upon their goods?—-Yes, 
there were some questions which were put to 
some gentlemen who were examined here as 
representatives of the Colonies, and especially of 
South Australia. You were asking questions as 
to the import duties levied by those colonies upon 
British and other goods, and as to the import 
duties levied upon wine. I refer particularly to 


Question No. 1953, put to Sir Arthur Blyth, 


and to Question No, 2094, and also to Question 
No. 2104, put to Sir William Milne. I think in 
those cases that the questions which were put by 
the Committee would have been pretty well 
answered by a reference to the Statistical Abstract 
relating to the Colonies, which contains an account 
of the tariffs levied by the different colonies, in- 
cluding South Australia. 

6046. Will you give the Committee some of 
the items of the tariff of South Australia ?—The 
list is not of very great length altogether. I 
think that Sir Arthur Blyth gave the Committee 
to understand that the current rate of duties in 
Australia: was about 5 per cent. ad valorem; 
that was the effect of his answer. I believe the 
list which I have copied from the Colonial Ab- 
stract seems to show rather a higher range of 
duties. I begin with cotton yarn, upon which in 
South, Australia the duty is 10 per cent. ad 
valorem. ig 

6047. Sir Arthur Blyth represented South 
Australia before this Committee ?— Yes, so I 


understand, I proceed with the extracts I 
have made of the South Australian tariff. 
Cotton yarn, 10 per cent. ad valorem ; 


linen, hemp, and, jute yarn, 10 per cent. 
ad valorem; silk, 10 per cent. ad valorem; 
woollen and worsted, 10 per cent. ad valorem ; 
cotton fabrics, part free, other 10 per cent. ad 
valorem; linen, hemp, and jute fabrics, part free, 
other 10 per cent. ad valorem; silk fabrics, 10 per 
cent. ad valorem ; woollen and worsted, part free, 
other, 5 per cent. to 10 per cent. ad valorem; pig, 
bar, rod, plate, sheet, and hoop iron, free ; other 
kinds of iron, part free, other, 5 per cent. to 10 
per cent. ad valorem; machinery, part free, part, 
5 per cent, to 10 per cent. ad valorem ; earthen- 
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ware and porcelain, 5 per cent. to 10 per cent. 


ad valorem; glass and glass ware, 10 per cent. 
ad valorem ; leather, part free, other, 10 per cent. 
ad valorem; oils, part, 3d. to 6d. per gallon, 
part, 10 per cent. ad valorem, part free; can- 
dles, 9s, 4d. per ewt.; coals, free; soap, 1s. 
per cwt. and, 10 per cent. ; salt, 1s. per cwt. ; 
rock salt, free; bacon and hams, 18s. 8d. per 
ewt.; beef and pork, salted, 9s.4d. per cwt. ; 
butter, free; coffee, raw, 1/. 8s. per ecwt.; 
roasted, 1. 17s. 4.d.; wheat, free; Indian corn, 
free; flour of wheat, free; rice, 3s. per cwt.5 
dried fish, 9s. 4d. per cwt.; pickled fish, 10 per 
cent. ad valorem; ‘sugar, raw, 3s. per cwt.; . 
sugar, refined, 3s. per cwt.; pickles and sauces, 
per dozen pints, 1s.; per dozen quarts, 2s.; 
tea, 3d. per lb.; beer and ale, in wood, 9d. per 
gallon; ditto, in bottle, 1s. 6d. per gallon; 
spirits, 10s. per gallon, proof; wines, in wood, 
4s. per gallon; ditto, in bottle, 8s. to 12s. per 
gallon; tobacco, unmanufactured, 9d. per lb.; 
ditto, manufactured, 2's. per lb.; cigars, 5 s. per 
lb, ; paper and stationery, part free. 3 s. 4d. per 
cwt., and 10 per cent.; books, free. 

6048. So that it would appear from the tariff, 
that Sir Arthur Blyth must have been under 
some mistake when he said that there was a 
mere 5 per cent. ad valorem tariff?—l believe 
that the tariff in 1866 commenced with being 
5 per cent. ad valorem, but that considerable 
additions on certain articles have been made 
since that time, and I doubt if it could be cor- 
rectly described as 5 per cent. ad valorem at the 
present time. : 

6049. There has been a considerable protec- 
tionist movement in South Australia ?—I under- 
stand that Victoria has been rather the protec- 
tionist colony. 

6050. If, as you say, the duty was a 5 per 
cent. duty, and is now raised in the manner 
which you haye described, that would look as if 
there was a tendency towards protection '—There 
is a tendency not only in South Australia, but 
in almost all the Australian Colonies, towards 
protection, and evidence of that will be found in 
a Return which has just been prepared by my 
department for the House, of the colonial import 
duties, corresponding to the Return of Foreign 
Import Duties which the honourable Member 
for Bradford has referred to, and which is also 
a return of this department, both being pre- 
pared exclusively by it from information in its 
possession. This colonial return seems to 
show that all the Australian Colonies have been 
increasing their duties since 1860. I have got 
several copies of the Return which I can show 
to the Members of the Committee now (delivering 
in the same). 

6051. With regard to the subject which is 
specially engrossing the attention of the Com-- 
mittee as to wines, the duty on wine imported. in 
South Australia is much higher than our duty on 
wine, of which we have some complaints from 
Anstralia, is it not ?—Yes, it seems to be very 
much higher indeed, 4s. per gallon in wood, and 
8s. to 12s. per gallon in bottle, a very much 
higher duty, evidently, than our wine duty. 

6052. It would rather appear as if it were 
better for the A'ustralians to set their own house 
in order before coming to ask for a reduction ?— 
They have some cause to. do so, but it does not 
follow, of course, that we should regulate our 
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action by any motive of retaliation, or anything — 
of that kind, we can ourselves see. our own in- — 
terest in agreeing to what they want. 

6053. According to this Return, of which you 
have handed in copies to the Committee, and — 


-which will be distributed to Parliament in the 


course of a few days, I see that almost all those 
duties have been reduced in the last 20 years ?— _ 
They have all been reduced within the last 20 
years. I should say that the increase scems to — 
have commenced about 1863 or 1865, and the 
Colonies have been going on adding to their 
duties from time to time smce then. 

6054, Have you any information which you | 
wish to give the Committee as to shipping ?—I 
think some questions were put with reference to 
the magnitude of the shipping trade engaged in 
the trade with those wine-growing countries, 


‘J think I can state very shortly what the import- 


ance of this question is to this country. The total 
amount of entries of shipping into this country in 
1878 was 25,000,000 tons, entered both in car- 
goes and in ballast, and the amount so entered 
from France was 3,871,000 tons; from Spain 
1,161,000 tons; and from Portugal 190,000 tons. 
There is no great change since 1877. . 

6055. The relative imports from Spaim, Por- 
tugal, and France are about the same now, I 
believe, as they were, are they not?—Yes. 

6056, Are there any other matters which you 
wish to bring before the Committee ?—No, there 
is no other matter. Those are the different 
things where I thought it might be useful to 
call the attention of the Committee to mforma- 
tion contained in Returns presented to Par- 
liament by the Board of Trade. 


Chairman. 


6057.. Do you know when the differentia 
duties were introduced into Spain ?—IJ do not 
think I could say exactly when the differential 
duties were introduced into Spain. 

6058. Perhaps you take it from me that 
they were imposed in 1877?—J1 think the 
differential duties on shipping were sometime 
before that. — 

6059. I am talking of the differential tariff 
imposed in 1877; I think you gave it as your 
opinion that the differential duties had not had 
any serious effect upon our trade?—I did not 
wish to convey the opinion that they had had no 
serious effect. All that I wished to imply was, 
that, so far as one could judge from the figures, 
there was no evidence in the figures of that 
effect. It is quite possible that that effect has 
taken place, although the figures do not show it, 
and I do not wish to imply that the differential _ 
duties have had no injurious effect. 

6060. Could you adduce to us the figures 
which would entitle you to form the opinion that 
the differential duties have had no material effect 
upon our trade ?—I have not formed the opinion 
that the differential duties of Spain have had no 
material effect on our trade with that country. 
Iam merely saying that the figures as to our — 
trade with Spain generally do not show that that 
trade has decreased more than our trade with — 
that country. The conclusion is a negative one 
only ; the figures do not yield any evidence that 
the differential duties of the Spanish tariff as it 
used to be (for the tariff has always been much 
complained of) have lately made our export trade’ 

; a 


Chairman—continued. 

| to Spain decline more than our exports to any 
©) othercountry:.. * . 

| 6061. Do you watch, or have you any means 
of watching, at the Board of Trade the course of 
trade during the different months of the year, or 


end of the year ?—Of course, we have no means 

at the Board of Trade beyond what are accessibic 

to the public of telling how the trade is going on 
in the course of the year. 

6062. Evidence has been given before this 
Committee that the injurious effect of those dif- 

ferential duties which were imposed in 1877, 
| began to tell heavily upon certain branches of 
| the trade of this country with Spain only, in 
| the course of the last 18: months; do 

know anything about that ?—Net about special 

trades, 4 
6663. Have you any reason to think that that 

| allegation is an allegation which is well founded 
| in reason?—It is quite possible that you might 
_ Say that certain trades had been considerably 
| injured, and yet that the aggregate trade between 
| this country and Spain had not diminished any 
| more than the trade between this country and 
other countries had diminished; the two state- 
| ments would seem to me to be quite con- 
| sistent, 

| 6064. The evidence which has been given 

| before this Committe is that certain trades have 

been almost pressed out; one of them being the 
| carpet trade, another being the trade in certain 
|, branches of finest ironware, and the worsted 
| trade; it is very strange that they have all 

_ virtually ceased to exist in consequence of the 
ie action of the differential duties; have you any 
| Opinion upon that point ?—I have no evidence to 

_ lve upon that point. 

_ 6065. Moreover, the evidence of the witnesses 
was that the heavy and injurious effects had not 
been felt in the beginning of 1878, but only had 

been felt fully during the last 18 months ?—I 

| ¢an give no evidence as to particular trades in 
that way. 

6066. If that were the case the injurious effects 
upon our trade with , Spain would hardly 
_ be known by those divisions with reference 
| 


[SX 
aN 
| 


| 
| 
| 
_ to the year 1878?-—No; with reference to 
_ that question which you are putting now, the 


"statistics are hardly late enough to have: a bear- 


Ing upon it. — 

6067. In the year 1874 I think our exports to 
_ Spain were about 4,000,000, were they not, 
' roughly ?—Yes, that is the figure. 

6068. In the year 1878 those'4,000,000 had 
‘already fallen to 3,200,000 ?—Yes. 
___ 6069. Although the full effect of the differential 
_ duties had not Tica felt in that year ?—That is 
80. 
_ 6070. Therefore, your evidence and the figures 
_ which you present us from the Board of Trade, 
~ do not in any manner prove that the full effect of 
_ the differential duty is not one which has been 
still more disadvantageous to our trade than that 
_ which is represented by the falling off from 
_ 4,000,000 to 3,200,000 in 1878 ?’—My doubt about 
that is that the falling off from 4,000,000. to 
_ 8,200,000 only corresponds to the general falling 
_ off in our export trade. 
+6071. The figures which you have given in, 
_ and which represent a falling off from 4,000,000 
to 3,200,000, do not cover the full effect of the 
1, 4 OB. 
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differential duties upon our trade?—It must 
take some time, I should say, probably a year 
,or two, before we could have the full effect 
shown. 


Sir Joseph M* Kenna. 


6072. Is your deduction as to the non-appear- 
ance of any injurious effect upon the commerce 
between this country and Spain, mainly based on 
the fact that the shipping tonnage does not show 
it?—Not our shipping tonnage alone; I have 


been speaking of the values of the imports and 


exports, and also with some reference to the 
quantities of the articles imported and ex- 
ported. 

6073. Can you distinguish between the exports 
from this country, which mainly we are interested 
in, as to whether a diminution has not taken place 
in them which is perceptible already ?—There 
has been a diminution in the exports of this 
country to Spain and Portugal and to France 
within the last/three or four years, just as there 
has been to other countries, but I cannot say that 
there has been a greater diminution. 

6074. Within the last few years a new trade 
has sprung up between this country and Spain 
in the importation of hematite iron ore, will not. 
that account for a new exchange of values, 
although the old ones may have been injuriously 


affected ?—That would, no doubt, be so, and I | 


hope the Committee will not understand me as 
saying that the differential duties will have no in- 
jurious effect. 

6075. Did'you give us the value of the import 
trade with Spain during those two years ?—No, 
I did not give in the figures. 

6076. Could ‘you give them to me ?—I think 
I could give the figures very shortly. In 1874 
the imports into this country from Spain were 
8,641,0002.; in 1878 they were 9,098,000/. 

6077. That was nearly three times larger than 
our exports to Spain in 1878 ?—Yes, they were 
three times larger than the exports of British and 
Irish produce, but we exported, in addition, a 
certain amount of foreign and colonial produce. 

6078. During tiiose four years, while our 
shipments to Spain diminished 20 per cent., our 
imports from Spain increased & per cent ?—That 
is nearly the case as far as values are concerned, 

6079. When you were speaking of the com- 
paratively greater importance of the international 
trade between England and Spain to Spain than 
to England, viewed merely from the point of 
view of the proportion of the trade to the total 
of each country, you might have fortified that 
very much by also showing how very much more 
the exports from Spain to England were than the 
imports from this country into Spain ?—Yes; 
the export trade of Spain to this country is far 
more important to Spain than the export trade 
of this country to Spain is to us.. It is also 
quite true that we import more from Spain than 
she takes from us, but of course I do not attach 
much importance to this point of the balance of 
trade. It is quite clear that if we import 10 
millions of goods from Spain we must pay for 
them somehow, if not by a direct import to Spain, | 
then by an export to some other country ; or the 
imports will be in payment of debt or interest on 
debt which Spain owes to us. 

6080. When they send goods here they know 
that they will find a market for them, and, of 
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Sir Joseph M‘Kenna—continued. 


course, it is very advantageous to them to find a 
couniry where buyers will come and buy their 
goods ?>—Yes. 

6081, You said that the wine duties should be 
looked at with regard to their effects upon our 
own colonies; Australia, for instance; did you 
mean to suggest that there should be a different 
duty as to cvlonial wines ?-—No ; I was not sug- 
gesting anything of that kind. Whilst giving those 
figures of the trade of France, Spain, and Portu- 
gal, as showing the relative importance of our 
trade to those countries, I wished to add, that 
the whole question of the wine duties might 
become more important to us if we took in the 
Australian colonies as wine-growing coun- 
tries. 

6082. But would the reduction on the duty, or 
the increase of the alcoholic limit not be just 
as important to the colonies as to Spain?—No 
doubt it would, and the question is more import- 
ant to us than if we merely look at France, Spain, 
and Portugal; we must look at the whole of the 
countries mterested in growing wine. 


Mr. Charles Pulmer. 

6083. Do I understand you that the statistics 
which you have given to the Committee really 
have not much value with reference to the differ- 
ential duties that have been levied upon our 
goods ?—That is entirely so; there has been 
hardly time to get any statistics to show the effect 
of the differential duties. 

6084. We may, however, infer from the fact 
that our exports to Spain have fallen off con- 
siderably, whilst the imports from Spain have in- 
creased considerably, that the differential duties 
must have had an important effect upon our ex- 
port trade to Spain?—I do not know that we 
could say that, because that has been the, state of 
our trade with so many other countries besides 
Spain; with the United States, for instance. 

6085. Are you aware that, in Spain, Kanglish 
capital has been invested to the extent of some 
8,000,000 7. or 9,000,000 2. within the space of a 
few years, in the development of their mineral 
resourses of the country, and which would 


almost of necessity increase the demand for our, 


goods ?—I could not give the figures, but I am 
aware that there has been a large export of 
English capital to Spain; that is a fact of which 
TI am quite cognisant. 

6086. But would it be your opinion that any- 
thing which would remove any restraint upon 
the trade between this country and ‘Spain, if 
only for back carriage and freight, would be a 
great benefit to this country and to the shipping 
of this country ?—I believe that anything that 
would develop our trade with those countries 
would be of the greatest benefit to our trade. 


6087. At the present time,a bulk of our 


trade being in carrying minerals, and goods, and 
wines, from Spain to this country, because of the 
differential duties, the ships are in many cases 
compelled to return in ballast?—I think that 
that is a very important consideration ; anything 
that would encourage the trade of Spain would 
be beneticial to the whole trade between the two 
countries. : A 
Mr. Samuelson. 


6088. Apart from your official position you 
have paid considerable attention to commercial 


“questions ?—A great deal of attention. 
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6089. And you would consider yourself quite — 


at liberty to express your owm private opinion 
upon trade 
official position ?—I am quite at liberty to ex- 
press my private opinion on the present question, 
but not anything officially as the opinion of the 
Board of Trade. 

6090. Would you have any objection to state 
what your private opinion, as one who has studied 
commercial questions, would be with reference 
to the policy of our wine duties ?—My private 
opinion is, that the duty on wine is really a duty 


upon an entirely distinct article from spirit, and - 


which ought to be levied on a different principle 
from that regulating dutieson spirits; that other 
matters should be considered, and not merely the 
quantity of alcohol contained in wine; and that 


questions, notwithstanding your 


in the present state of our trade relations with ~ 


the wine-growing countries, it is of the utmost 


importance that we should, in some way, reduce 


the duties upcn wine. That is the opinion at 
which I have arrived from observing the course 
of discussion in the chief wine-growing countries, 
Those countries attach very great importance 


indeed ‘to our reducing the wine duties, and for ~ 
that reason alone, if we can at all do it, it would 


be desirable that we-should reduce them. 


6091. That it would be desirable even if it» 


could be shown that it would involve some tem- 
porary loss of revenue from wine ?—Not only 
though it might involve some temporary loss of 
revenue from wine, but even if it should impair 
the spirit revenue a little. I think that unless 
the injury to the spirit revenue is to be very 
serious indeed, it is well worth our while to re- 
duce the duties upon wine for the sake of all the 
commercial advantages which would ensue. It 
is a question of the degree of injury to the spirit 
revenue compared with the commercial advan- 
tages which we may expect from reducing the 
wine duties. 

6092. With respect to a reduction of duty, 
would you confine it ‘simply to an equalisation of 


the duty, or would you recommend even a further | 


reduction upon the present lowest point ?—I 
think that there was a good deal of evidence that 
it would be desirable to make a reduction from 
the lowest point for the sake of letting in the 
cheap wines of France which are used as bever- 


ages, and, I think, the cheap wines, to some ex-~ 
tent, of Spain and Portugal, would have the 


benefit of that reduction, quite apart from the 


j 


question of altering the rate of duty upon the 


higher class of wines. 

6093. Have you at all made up your mind as 
to what would be a beneficial and acceptable 
tariff on wines to the various countries with 


whom we have commercial relations ?—I think 


that it would be a very good thing that we should 
reduce the duty on the inferior class of wines to 
4d. or 6d. per gallon. My own feeling would 


be that it ought to be 4d. per gallon, but Lf 


cannot say that I have formed a distinct opinion 
as to the duty upon the higher class of wines. 
6094. How would you distinguish between 
what you call an inferior class of wine, to be ad- 
mitted at 4d. or 6d. duty, and the higher class 


of wine, which I conclude you would admit all j 


round at 1s. duty ?—I do not see any other 
way of distinguishing them, except by some limit 


to the degrees of alcohol contained, but when L 
meant 


objected to an alcoholic scale, of course I 
; rather 
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| rather a graduated scale with a great number of 


different degrees, and also the fixation of the 


wine duties by reference to the alcohol contained 
| and nothing else. 


In distinguishing between 
different wines, a rough classification according 
to the alcohol contained might be useful practi- 
cally, although the wine duties as a whole, were 


| not regulated upon the basis of the alcohol con- 


tained. 
6095. Would you make that the sole cause of 
distinction between the two points of the duty, 


or would you take value into account?—I am a 
' little doubtful about taking value into account, 
|| on account of the obstacle to trade that there 


always is with an ad valorem duty. I think it 


| would be desirable to have a specific duty if 
| possible. 
| course, come in at the low rate of duty, if the 
| classification was made roughly, merely accord- 
| ing to the alcohol contained, but no great harm 


Some wine of high value might, of 


would come of that I believe. 
6096. Your distinction would rather be one 
as between beverages and stimulants than be- 


|| tween high and low priced wines?—That would 
|e 80. -- 7 | 


6097. How would you proceed with reference 
to this reduction of duty ; would you simply 


| reduce the duty without any negotiation with 
| foreign powers, or would you endeavour to make 


it a matter of compromise ?—I think, perhaps, if 


one had to begin the whole question from the 


beginning, if there never had been commercial 
treaties, then I should have been very much in 
fayour of not beginning to have them now, except 
simply to have a regulation between the different 
countries that they were not to alter their duties 
within a given time; but after the history of the 
last 20 years, I think it would be extremely 
desirable that we should now conclude new com- 
mercial treaties with all those different countries. 
The state of public opinion in all those countries 
is such, that it is highly desirable that we should 
regulate the matter by treaties which would last 
over a certain length of time. 

6098. I want to ask a question with regard to 
what you think the effect of a reduction would 
be upon the commercial’ feeling towards us in 
the two countries, namely, France and Spain ?— 
There is no doubt that it would improve the com- 


mercial feeling of each; and I may say that I am’ 
_ very well acquainted with the feeling amongst 


_ French economists, who are as a rule almost en- 


tirely in favour of free trade, and anything that 
we can do in this country to help them to fight 


the battle against the Protectionists would be 


_ very much appreciated. 


6099. What do you think would be the effect 


' in France of our reducing the alcoholic scale, so 


as to admit Spanish and Portuguese wines at a 
‘shilling duty ?—I do not think that the French 
people would complain very much at all. I 
think they would be so well satisfied at getting a 


' reduction affecting their own particular things, 
_ that they could not, and I believe would not, 


object to our also giving favourable treatment to 
other countries as well as to themselves. 
6100. I have not yet admitted that there would 


‘s be any reduction of which the French would get 


_ the benefit; I am speaking now of reduction, and 


not of equalisation ‘/—I think it would be highly 
desirable indeed that we should have a reduction 


which France would get the benefit of; not an 
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equalisation without France getting the same 
benefit. 

6101. You stated what, in your opinion, would 
be the feeling in France, if the duty on Spanish 
wines were reduced to 1s., so as to be put on an 
equality with the French wine duty ?—Yes, I 
said that I supposed the French would ob- 
ject to that, and not to an equalisation which 
they would get the benefit of themselves. I do 
not think they would object to the wine duty 
being equalised to 6d. or 4d. per gallon, because 
that 1s a reduction that they would get the benefit 
of themselves upon all wines without limit. 

6102. You are now speaking of a reduction to 
6d. or 4d. per gallon on all wines all round ?— 
Yes, all round. 

6103. But my question was, assuming that the 
duty was reduced to 1s. all round; I will now 
put another assumption; I will assume that the 
duty on French wines, either on all French 
wines, or on a large proportion of French wines 
imported, were reduced to 4 d., and that the duty 
on wines of the quality coming from Spain, were 
reduced to 1s.; I want to ask you what you 
think would in that case be the feeling of the 
Spaniards in regard to such duties?—I think 
that the Spaniards on the whole would be toler- 
ably well satisfied with a change of duty of that 
kind, as it would be a very considerable reduc- 
tion upon the wines which now come in from 
Spain, and that they would see nothing to object 
to in a further reduction of the duty upon other 
wines. I think that the important point is the 
fact of reduction. 


6104. A reduction rather than of equalisation ? 
—I think so. 


6105. That the Spaniards would be satisfied . 


with a reduction of the duty on French wines to 
4d., provided that their wines were admitted at 


Mr. Giffen. 


24. June 
1879. 


1s.?—I think that that is likely; I would not © 


like to say the exact figure, but that would seem 
to me fair enough. 

6106. But the French would not like the 
Spanish wines to be admitted at the same duty 
as French wines, unless the duty on both were 
placed at a lower point than the present duty on 
French wine ?—I think so; I think that the 
French would say that they get no benefit at all 
by our changing the duties, unless we reduced 
them upon the lower class of their wines. 

6107. Can you give to the Committee any 
illustration as to the effect of commercial treaties 
by comparing ovr commercial relations with 
countries with which we have treaties with coun- 
tries with which we have no treaties ?—I think 
the returns which have been compiled and pre- 
sented by the Board of Trade, comparing the 
import duties in 1859 with the import duties at 
the present time, illustrate the question which 
has been put very well indeed. The returns 
relating to foreign countries show that with all 
those countries with which we have commercial 
treaties, France, Austria, and the other countries 
of Europe, there has been a great reduction in the 
duties which has been going on since 1859. But 


there has been no similar reduction of duties, and - 


on the contrary, there has been a great increase 
in countries like the United States, which have 
not made such treaties; and when you come to 
our own colonies, with which we happen to have 
no treaties, we find that since 1859 there has been 
a very general increase’ of duties; that many 
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colonies, in fact, that started .without a tariff 
almost in 1859 have very quickly come to have a 
protectionist tariff. But we find that with a great 
number of the foreign countries with which we 
have commercial treaties there has been a great 
reduction of the duties in this period. 

6108. Then it is your opinion that the trade 
of this country has upon the whole been 
benefited by the system of commercial treaties ? 
—I think there can be no doubt of that. 


Mr. Hanbury. 


6109. You used the words “commercial ad- 
yantages;” do you know, as a matter of fact, 
what commercial advantages have really been 
offered to compensate for the reduction of those 
duties?—-I could not say precisely what ad- 
vantages have been offered, but I believe that it 
is in the evidence and in the correspondence 
which has been placed before this Committee, 
and. which has been placed before Parliament 
during the last two or three years, that consider- 
able reductions upon English goods have been 
offered, and that at any rate we should be offered 
the favoured nation clause, and we should not 
be treated more disadvantageously than any other 
country. 

6110. Did those French economists that you 
have spoken of mention any advantages that 
we should get?—The French economists are 
quite at one with English economists in this 
respect; they would like to see duties re- 
duced as much as possible, and trade as free as 
possible. 

6111. When you speak of commercial advan- 
tages, is not this rather the fact that you do not 
know that any advantages have been offered to 
us, at any rate you do not know what they are 
particularly ?—-I do know that in the nego- 
tiation with Paris two years ago, considerable 
advantages were offered or suggested to this 
country in exchange for a reduction. of those 
wine duties; but I am. quite unable from re- 
collection to specify ; that they were offered I 
know. 

6112. You do not know that Spain and Por- 
tugal have offered anything ?—I cannot specify 
particulars. 

6113. Then it comes to this, that it is merely a 
matter of theory in your own mind ?—No, not a 
matter of theory, because I do know that ad- 
vantages were offered by Spain and Portugal in 
return for a reduction of our wine duties. 

6114.’ That is generally, but you do not know 
what the specific advantages were ?—I do not 
recollect. ‘They are stated in the Parliamentary 


papers. 
Mr. Talbot. 


6115. Is it not fair to suggest that those ad- 
vantages which are prospectively offered would 
depend very much upon the political condition of 
the country at the time?—There is no doubt 
that a great many considerations would come 
into play when the actual negotiation took 
place. 

6116. Take France, for instance, the present 
condition of France, politically, is very different 
from. what. it was two or three years ago; it 
might, or might not be that.we might get more 
advantages now, or less advantages now than we 


should have got two or three years ago ?—There 
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Mr. Talbot—continued, 
is no doubt that is so. I think it is quite possible — 
that with the previous French Government we 
might have got more than the present Govern-_ 
ment may be disposed to offer. - 

6117. Does it not come to this, that it is a 
more statesmanlike proceeding, when we do the 
thing at all, to do it from our own point.of view, / 
and not to look to negotiations for what we are _ 
to get from any other country ?—I quite agree” 
that we should not look too much to negotiations; — 
but I think at the’ present time there.is much to 
be done by commercial treaties. It is desirable 
that we should continue the system which has 
prevailed so long and take as much advantage 
of it as we can. : 

6118. On the whole; then, am I right in sum= 
ming up the effect of your evidence to be this, 
that whilst you think that other Continental 
countries and our Colonies have really no claim 
upon us in this matter, yet that it is for our ad- — 
vantage, looking, at the great interest of our 
trade, to make them some offers ?—That is so. 

I have been speaking entirely from the point of ~ 
view of our own interest in the matter. I do not — 
think that any of them have any real cause for 

complaint of our conduct in regard to duties _ 
upon their produce when you contrast their duties — 
upon our produce. It is we who have really — 
cause to complain. 7 

6119. Still you think it might be well for us © 
to be generous in our own interest and to offer _ 
larger opportunities of trade ?—That is what I 
think, and | believe that the interest of so many — 
of those countries, being so much the keener in — 
the matter, has directed their attention to faults — 
in our policy which, perhaps, we ought to have. 
looked to ourselves some time before. 


re 


Chairman. a 
6120. I think you say that a commercial treaty — 
has this very great advantage, that it comes in as — 
a safeguard against a too sudden alteration in the — 
duties, and therefore prevents a disturbance of © 
trade ?—I believe that that is so important, that 
if we had no commercial treaties regulating the | 
scale of duties, it would still be desirable to have ~ 
a commercial treaty with that one clause affirming — 
that there was to be no alteration of the duties — 
except after a certain length. of notice given by © 
each country to the other. That is a very im- ~ 
portant matter for trade. { 
6121. That regulation, as you call it, is really — 
nothing else but another term for a treaty ?—It — 
would be a treaty, and if you are not to have ~ 
treaties fixing the scale of duties, it would be — 
desirable to have a treaty with that one object. 
6122. Then if I understand you rightly, you ~ 
have admitted that the present system of wine — 
duties has acted and is acting prejudiciously to — 
the interests of our commerce ?—The reduction — 
in the duties in 1860 acted advantageously, but 
it has not acted so much in favour of our trade 
as a better system would do. 
6123. Therefore that is merely putting in an=- 
other form what I have said, that our present — 
system has in some respects acted disadvantage- 
ously to the development of our commercial — 
interests ?—Yes, it may perhaps be put that way, 
But I do not wish to say anything implymg — 
that the treaties of 1860 and subsequently were 
not anyantageous as far as they went. i 
6124, I think you say that any alteration or — 
: modification 


; 


£ 
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for the trade grievances of the Spanish and 


rtuguese Governments, but also satisfaction 
1¢ French, with a view of facilitating the in- 
ction of their wines at low rates of duty ?— 
think sc, because the French interest is 
ortant to conciliate, and our trade with 
‘is so much more important than our trade 
th the other continental countries. 
6125. Therefore any alteration to be generally 
tisfactory must be so framed that it must 
erate in the direction of France, as well as 
hat of Spain and Portugal ?—I believe so. 
ht Mr. Bazter. ; 
6126. Did I rightly understand you to say 
ail political economists in France are free- 
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Mr. Baxter—continued. 
traders ?—A great many of them, I can testify of 


my own knowledge. The feeling almost universal 
amongst them is free-trading. 


6127. You consider it would be a mere matter ~ 


of prudence to proceed by a treaty then, than by 
a reduction of our duties, without reference to 
the French duties ?—I think so; it would be of 
no use for us to proceed by reducing our duties 
without getting treaties in return, when there is 
no great call for us doing so, and when cther 
people are offering us commercial treaties if we 
do reduce our wine duties. 

6128. You would very much prefer, possibly, 
that there were no occasion for treaties of com- 
merce, but in the present circumstances, especially 
in relation to France, you think that both nations 
might greatly benefit by a treaty reducing the 
wine duties ?—I think that would be most desir- 


able. 
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Statement showing thé uneqal Taxation on Alcoholic Drinks in England, Scotland, and 


Treland, taken from the Reports of the Inland Revenue for the Year ended 31 March 
1877, and the Customs for the Year ended 31 December 1876 - - - - - 
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Appendix, No. 14. i 


Paper handed in by Sir Louis Mallet, 24 June 1879: - paGE. 


Letter from M. Léon Say to Sir Louis Mallet - = - Shige - 


Appendix, No. 15. 


Paper handed in by Mr. Maignen: 
Letter from Mr. Maignen to the Chairman of the Select Committee on Wine Duties - 


Appendix, No. 16. 


Paper handed in by Mr J. P. Currie, 24 June 1879: 

Memorandum from Mr. J. P. Currie and Mr. John Watney, on behalf of the London 
Grain Distillers, to the Select Committee of the House of Commons, showing the 
Injustice that would be caused to the Trade, and the Injury to the Revenue, from any 
Reduction in the Wine Duties = - - - - - - - - - 


Appendix, No. 17. | 


Paper handed in by Colonel Romilly, 24 June 1879: 

No. 1.—An Estimate of the Number of Gallons of Proof Spirit~Consumed in the 
United Kingdom in a single Year (187 7-78), by means of certain Beverages, and 
of the Average Quantity of Proof Spirit so Consumed per Head of the: Popu- 
lation- = ma yeah ree aaeeee ihe scta sy hppa Meaee - 


No. 2.—Estimate of the Cost per Gill of Proof Spirit obtained in certain Beverages, 
calculated on their average Retail Prices - - - - - - - - 


No. 3.—Statement showing the Estimated Amount of Duty per Gallon and per Gill of 
Proof Spirit obtained by the Consumption of certain Beverages - - Se ae 


No, 4.—Summary of Returns obtained by the Board of Customs, from the various Ports 
in the United Kingdom, of the Quantity, Description, and Values of Proof Spirits 
used for the Fortifying of Wine in Bond to a Strength less than Forty Degrees, and 
which was Cleared in Wine for Home Consumption in the Year 1878 - Sa ita 


No. 5.—Annual Receipts from the Wine Duties from 1845 to 1878 inclusive, with the 
varying Rates of Duty to which Wine was liable during that time - - - - 


No.6.—An Account showing the Incidence of the Customs Duties on the Average 
Values of Wines and Spirits imported into the United Kingdom - - - 
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Appendix, No. 1. 


PAPERS handed in by Mr. Seldon. App. No. 1 


— No. i, — 


STATEMENT showing the Quantity of Wine at the undermentioned Drcrezs of STRENGTH 
imported in Casks into the Unrrep Kin@pom, in the Year 1875, from Spain, Portugal, France, 
Australia, and other Countries. 


i te |. ———— 


5 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 

Degrees. | Degrees, | Degrees. Degrees, | Degrees. | Degrees. | Degrees. | Degrees, Degrees. | Degrees. 
- 

: Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. 
From Spain - : - > = - 1,090 643 671 1,050 1,503 868 1,639 
» Portugal - - - - - - - 27 40 117 28 669 
»> France giisse 84 - 143 176 = 823 2,602 17,020 | 79,979 | 43,643 

x, Australia « - - = - - - - aa = pal = 
» Other Countries - 128 120 20 165 215 1,443 5,031 6,446 | 23,718 
Toran - « 128 263 1,286 | 808 1,736 5,135 23,671 87,321 69,719 


17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 
| Degrees, Degrees. Degrees. | Degrees. Degrees. Degrees, Degrees, Degrees, Degrees. - 
| So 
j Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. Gallons. | Gallons. Gallons. | Gallons. Gallons. 
| From Spain -« - - > 1,453 3,995 2,460 4,324 8,718 15,080 44,248 | 64,849 61,493 
i » Portugal - : 921 1,194 2,616 895 2,487 5,732 5,962 16,062 32,330 
|» France- = + | 882,624 | 1,577,447 | 621,705 | 184,649| 62,598 | 38,888]  32,730| 26,972 7,870 
i.” Australia “4 | 28 504 | 83 112 194 “840 364 2,128 3,530 
» Other Countries - 33,479 38,210 | 28,576 34,224 17,385 12,908 6,197 6,047 12,643 
I ToraL = = « 918,505 | 1,621,350 555,440 224,204 91,312 | 73,448 89,501 115,358 117,866 
_ 
* ° 26 27 De i 30 31 32 33 34 
Degrees, | Degrees. | Degrees. | Degrees, |: Degrees, Degrees. | Degrees Degrees. Degrees, 
; Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. Gallons. 
From Spain - - . 11,591 20,204 26,539 22,072 46,513 71,017 197,396 326,811 641,207 
© 45 Portugal < .« 1,436 2,051 1,780 1,533 4,952 9,101 33,408 61,718 119,825 
| 4, Frances + =| 176,875 2,697 2,209 1,468 2,190 6,033 22,904 22,109 19,735 
» Australia - 2,970 3,420 2,358 1,198 1,260 600 300 30 240 
», Other Countries — - 20,674 5,881 9,375 11,601 18,164 35,051 76,560 155,519 222,586 
| <Tomat = =. 213,046 34,253 42,261 37,872 68,079 | 121,802 | 330,568 | 566,187 | 1,003,593 


& 35, 36 37 38 39 40 4l 42 | 

Degrees. Degrees. Degrees, Degrees, Degrees. Degrees. | Degrees. Degrees. 

Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons, | Gallons. Gallons. 

From Spain +. 4. ~ 801,474 | 1,071,487 | 1,090,573 | 1,262,180 809,603 | 302,621 | 106,705 17,742 

me . Portugal =) “« 401,697 795,898 917,200 | 1,018,500 533,711 | 208,833 87,572 30,388 

F nA France - ° © 17,046 13,125 10,232 14,354 i 4,233 885 30 154 

4, Australia - ~~ “370°|-—-~ 890 | - 2 30gin = - 550 _— == 

E ») Other Countries!/= 127,084 192,256 86,236 82,487 51,449 9,570 1,512 18,097 R 

Toran - - + | 1,347,671} 2,073,156 | 2,104,241 | 9,877,551 1,398,996 | 522,459 195,819 66,381 


ee CG 
. SUMMARY. 


; ‘ Gallons. 
Wine: —Containing less than 26 degrees of proof spirits - - - - - - 3,997,085 
Containing less than 42 degrees of proof spirits - - - - - - 12,437,554 
Containing 42 degrees of proof spirits - - - - - - | 66,381 
ft Toran in Casks = - - | 16,501,020 


Ee 


_ Note.—The quantities in this Return under each degree of Strength are approximate ouly, and cannot be given with absolute exactness. It may, 
however, be assumed that they are sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. 

The total importation of wine in casks and bottles in the year 1875 was 18,429,305 gallons. The difference between this quantity and 
the total of 16,501,020 gallons, mentioned in the Summary, is taken to represent the number of gallons of wine imported in bottles. 


’ thus :— 4 Gallons. 
Imported in casks - - - - - - - - - - 16,501,020. 
Imported in bottles sk - Oc Uke - = 1,928,285 


Tota, IMPORTATION 


Ss 


18,429,305 


0.82. 


—- No. 2. — 


. AN ACCOUNT showing the Number of Gallons of W1NE on which Duty was paid in the Un 
Test, distinguishing the Quantities from Portugal, Spain, France, Italy, other Forei 


Wve entered for Home ConsumMPTIoNn 
Previousty to adoption of ALcoHOLIC Txst. 


Wine entered for Home Consumption 
SuBsEQUENTLY to adoption of Atconoxic TxsT. 


1rED Kinepom in eat 
gn Countries, and fron 


| S 
Quantities | Amount of : Quantities |"4 mount of - 
. ‘ Entered for Duty Rate of Duty Yy Entered for Duty Rate of Duty — 
eg) oes Years-| Home received ; cars-| Home received a 
Consump- | thereon chargeable per Gallon. Consump- | thereon. chargeable per Gall 
tion. : tion. ; 
| ef hee il pepe ee| . “4 Pei 
Gallons. f, Gallons. £. 2 a 
~ PorTUGAL - = | 1856 | 2,559,025 | 788,511 PoRTUGAL - - | 1861 | 2,702,707-| 328,636 a 
1857 | 2,304,886 | 665,122 1862 | 2,850,487 | 291,194 2 
q 1858 | 1,921,677 | 554,537 1863 | 2,662,611 | 332,434 : 
1859 | 2,020,561 | 583,094 1864 | 2,831,163 | 353,652 4 
| 1860 | 1,776,172 | 285,787 1865 | 2,889,458 | 361,001 ‘3 
eS el TL Races RES eee : 
Tora of Quinquennial Period | 10,582,821 | 2,827,051 ToTAL of Quinquennial Period! 13,486,376 | 1,666,917 rf 
* 
Annual Average - - | 2,116,464 565,410 Annual Average - - | 2,687,275 | © 333,383 a 
eee | CURDENT mare Lune niece * 
. q 
Spain - - >| 1856] 2,932,740 | 846,035 SpaIN - - -| 1861 | .4,031,796.| 488,114 4 
1857 | 2,776,964 | 801,010 | 3,955,424 | 483,626 ae 
1858 | 2,657,181 | 766,485 4,587,180 | 570,542 ¢ 
1859 | 2,876,554} 829,928 4,975,646 | 619,212 : F 
1860 | 2,975,906 | 482,180 |] 5,192,042 | 646,891 Ke 
eae ADRES EE gee sa he. [Net eerie a 
ToTAL of Quinquennial Period | 14,219,295 | 3,725,638 2,813,385 \j 
Annual Average - 2,843,859 | 745,128 Annual Average - 4,548,417 | 562,677 
Franck - -  -| 1856 614,797 | 177,012 France- - -| 1861, 2,229,028 | 190,069 
1857 622,443 | 179,046 1862 | 1,901,200 | 158,419 : 
1858 571,993 | 164,855 1863 | 1,940,193 | 165,035 4 
1859 695,913 | 200,604 be ty 1864 | 2,305,756 | 193,678 F 
| 1860 | 1,126,916 178,745 To 29 Feb. 1865 | 261,771 | 212,491 
Tora. of Quinquennial Period| 3,631,062 | 897,262 1860 - 5 9%) Toranof Quinquennial Period 10,987,948 | 919,687 ‘ 
Lee From 29 Feb. ; i 
1860 - 3 - ra RAE a F , 
Annual Average | 726,212 179,452 Apoael verage | 2,197,589 | 183,937 Containgyglees il 
than 26 de- 
Ivany - - - | 1856 296,504 83,870 ITALY. - - - | 1861 227,266 27,448 grees ofa 
1857 230,574 66,580 1862 212,337 26,189 proof spirit 
1858 220,240 68,596 | 1863 273,559 34,134 | | Containing 26 — 
1859 224,409 64,794 1864 | 369,498} 46,146 degrees, and 
i 1860 204,969 | 34,641 1865 371,972 46,437 Jess than 42 
Se meets on Te degrees of 
_ ToTAL of Quinquennial Period | | 1,170,696 | 318,381 ToraL of Quinquennial Period) 1,454,632 | 180,354 proof spirit 2 
: a And additional 
2 for every 
Annual Average - - 234,139 62,676 Annual Average - - 290,926 36,071 degree of 
: . strength be- 
yond ‘the 
OTHER  FoREIGN | 1856 618,733 | 177,006 OTHER FOREIGN | 1861 | 1,224,421 | 140,377 highest above 
. COUNTRIES. 1857 649,284 187,466 CountRIES. 1862.} 1,180,231 134,284 specified - 
‘ 1858 596,754 | 172,242 | 1863 881,524 96,598 
1859 659,683 | .190,406 | 1864 897,478 97,396 
1860 847,580 | | 133,816 1865 927,176 99,855 
TOTAL of Quinquennial Period| 3,367,034 | 860,936 Tora of Quinquennial Period) 5,110,830 568,510 
, Annual Average - - 673,407 172,187 Annual Average - =| 1,022,166 | 113,702 


ES 


POAUSTRALIA - +] 1856 1,582 240 
; 1857 1,303 194 
1858 2,618 377 | 
¢ 1859 3,666 529 
i 1860 997 144 
js -Torat of Quinquennial Period 10,161 | 1,484 
2 . . 
* Annual Average - - 2,032 297 
y En ee 
OrTuER BRITISH Pos- | 1856 353,493 | 51,061 
SESSIONS. 1857 456,588 65,943 
NS 1858 7263816 105,019 
1859 782,260 112,972 
1860 426,649 61,892 
Tora of Quinquennial Period| 2,745,806 396,887 
} 
Annual Average - -| 549,161 79,377 


14 April 1879. 


Statistical Office, Custom House, London, © 


/ 


OTHER 


AUSTRALIA =" > 


ToraL of Quitiquennial Period 


Annual Average 


BRITISH 
POSSESSIONS. 


Annual Average - - 


1861 8,613 
1862 5,440 
1863 7,489 
1864 8,557 
1865 27,228 


57,313 


~ -| 11,463 


1861 363,260 | 43,924 
1862 |. 197,959 | 24,241 
1863 125,510 | 15,148 
1864 68,433 | 8,235 
1865 | 41,621 5,074 - 


———$—$_$—$—$—$—$—— 


Torax of Quinquennial Period) 796,783 | 96,622 | | 


159,357 


Entered for : 
eee | ea | ma Iara | Bre te] Bar| ie ot ay 
ap Consump- | thereon, | Chargeable per Gallon. Const wecelve | chargeable per Gallon. 
4 P- | thereon. 
i tion. tion. ‘ 
CS Gallons. i a Gallons. Ee 
a - - | 1866 | 3,008,784 375,824 PoRTUGAL - - | 1871 | 3,195,423 398,430 
1867'| 2,857,297 | 356,609 1872 | 3,298,015 | 411,306 
1868 | 2,853,612 | 355,816 1873 | 3,474,369 | 433,635 
1869 | 2,820,976 351,855 1874 3,626,511 452,404 
1870} 2,940,229 |- 366,599 1875 | 3,887,290 484,434 
ia of Quinquennial Paried 14,480,898 | 1,806,703 Torat of Quinquennial Period] 1 7,481,608 2,180,209 
Annual es - =} 2,896,180} 361,341 Annual Average - -| 3,496,321 436,041 
- = =| 1866} 5,512,125 | 684,709 Seaty, 2° oe Shaper 6,558,883 | 810,039 
1867 | 5,862,339 729,439 1872 | 6,925,733 854,081 
1868 | 6,182,904 767,270 1873 | 7,091,514 874,073 
1869 | 6,800,973 | 780,703 1874 | 6,886,963 | 848,107 
_ | 1870! 6,262,369 | 775,303 1875 | 6,776,662 | 834,003 
tay of Quinquennial Period | 30,120,710 | 3,737,424 ToTAr of Quinquennial Period| 34,239,755 | 4,220,303. 
lag aa a a x 
_ Annual Average - -|. 6,024,142 747,485 Annual Average - -| 6,847,951 844,061 8. d, 
(sh —————_______| | Containing less 
than 26 de- 
ance - - +! 1866] 3,366,073 207,421 Frawce- .- - | 1871 | 4,467,068 | 236,707 || grees of 
q 1867 | 3,595,598 |’ 200,623 : 1872 | 4,773,963 252,674 proof spirit 1 — 
be | 1868 | 4,502,162 | 245,448 1873 | 5,714,486 | 299,961 | | Containing 26 
‘ 1869 | 4,058,674 | 219,659 1874 | 5,078,822 | 264,672 degrees, and 
a 1870 | 4,157,610 | 222,949 1875 | 5,039,115 | 260,396 less than 42 
aaa Se ———|———_—- degrees of 
‘AL Of Quinquennial Period | 19,680,117 | 1,096,100 ToTAt of Quinquennial Period 25,073,404 | 1,314,500 anak spirit. 2 6 
$$ — ey ids And additional 
Containing less : for ever 
Annual Average --- | 3,936,023 | 219,290 than: pos de- Annua! Average - -| 5,014,68) | 262,900 degree of 
grees of —— strength be- 
és ng 2 pr oof spirit 1 - a yond the 
: me tees | ere || cme, #5 oe dA cot) dees 
: % 1868 yi 52,236 55,923 degrees and specified -—- 8 
: PAP, sates | S8,ids || Ieee than 42 
| 1870 | 507,696 | 62,943 Sepang 
| Pee dma erat, proof spirit 2 6 
tnof Quinquennial Period} 2,276,618 | 281,496 | | And additional . 
( for _ every 
ii degree of 
"Annual Average - - 455,324 pare et ht 2 BO 299 strength be- 
i yond the 
Fs highest above 
ER ForEIGN | 1866 969,577 | 85,299 specified -—- 3 | OTHER CounrRizs | 1871 | 2,016,382 184,775 
SUNTRIEs, 1867 1,126,285 93,112 1872 1,880,508 175,896 
e / 1868 960,507 79,696 1873 | 1,746,989 | 168,234 
H _ | 1869 | 1,154,392 98,315 1874 | 1,691,946 | 159,744 
lag 1870 1,247,368 104, 9370 1875 1,646,375 157,182 
,.of Quinquennial Period 5,458, 129° 460, 797 Torat of Quinquennial Period] 8,982,200 845,831 
| Annual Average - -| 1 091, 626 92, Eel es i Annual Average - -| 1,796,440 169,166 |, 
. 1866 | 22,624 2,409 bees e wh = EN a 
1867 18,830 2,162 
1868 18,622 1,709 
1869 11,975 1,161 " 
1870 29,018 2,137 
: Tel Se Note.—Since the year 1870 the only countries of origin that have beer 
At of Quinquennial Period 101,069 | 9,578 registered on the entry of the wine for Home Consumption, are France, 
- Spain, and Portugal. 
Annual Average =e 20,214 1,916 
4 " BRivisu 1866 37,091 - _ — =e et 
ISSESSTONS. 1867 |. —- 25,890 1 
5 ; 1868 15,867 
ig 1869 | 15,743 
F4) 1870 24,031 
ALof Quinquennial Period 


Annual Average 


Wizz entered for Home Consumption : 
‘SussEQueNnr.y to adoption of Atconoxic Txsr. 


Quantities | Amount of 


Australia and other British Possessions, showing also the RatE 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON WINE DUTIES 


— No. 2. — 
of the Five Tesve preceding, and in each Quinquennial Perio 


d following the adoption in 1861 of the Aucououta. 


S leviable, and the Amount of Duty received thereon. 


Wine entered for Home Consumption 
SvBsEQueEntty to adoption of Axcouotrc Tesr. 


Quantities Amount of 


aag 


S. Seldon, 


AN ACCOUNT 


APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 


— No.3. — 


showing the Quantities of ForErgn Wine on which Dury was paid in the — 


i, 


Unrrep Kinepom from the Year 1871 to 1878 inclusive, showing also the TARIFF Classification % 


under which the Rates of Duty were levied, and the Am 


YEARS. 


Portuga! E - - 


Spain - 


France - = - 


Other Countries - - 


Total Entered for Home 


~ 


~ 
(e) 
~] 
(J) 


bh 
@ 
J 
ny 


1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877. 
1878 


Consumption. 


Containing less 
than 26 Degrees 
of Proof Spirit. 


Gallons. 
12,715 
11,087 

7,581 
11,533 
19,892 
15,100 
16,265 
23,370 


135,208 
157,213 
166,270 
172,441 
176,787 
194,979 
230,316 
245,643 


4,288,649 
4,588,830 
5,526,137 
4,936,848 
4,026,010 
6,653,813 
6,342,907 


5,800,569 | 


897,595 
789,240 
668,823 
690,316 
648,546 
785,565 


7,598,957 
7,315,096 
6,784,575 


Statistical Department, Custom House, 


London, 14 April 1879. 


Containing 26 | Containing 42 or 


and Jess 


than 42 Degrees 
of Proof Spirit. 


Gallons. 
3,178,088 
3,285,541 
3,465,217 
3,608,336 
3,863,312 
3,708,685 
3,583,137 
3,224,431 


6,402,856 
6,758,716 
6,920,431 
6,706,224 
6,592,047 
6,261,117 
5,813,460 
5,308,935 


178,365 
185,517 
188,299 
141,358 
113,105 
102,037 


72,860 


52,140 


1,117,872 
- 1,091,189 
1,077,997 
1,001,538 
997,741 
993,366 
932,138 
898,602 


10,877,281 
11,320,963 
11,651,944 


| 11,457,451 
11,567,205 - 


11,065,155 
10,851,595 
9,484,108 


more Degrees 


of Proof Spirit. 


Gallens. 
4,620 
1,437 
1,571 
6,642 
4,086 
1,661 

525 
226 


20,822 
9,804 
4,813 
8,298 
6,828 
5,244 
8,557 
2,463 


ount of Dury received thereon. 


Total 


entered for Home 


Consumption. 


Gallons. 
3,195,423 
8,298,015 
3,474,369 
3,626,511 
3,887,290 
3,725,396 
3,549,927 
8,248,027 


7,091,514 
6,886,963 
6,776,662 
6,461,340 
6,047,333 


4,467,068 
4,778,968 
5,714,436 
5,078,822 
5,089,115 
6,755,419 
6,415,767 
5,852,871 


9,016,284 
1,880,508 
1,746,989 
1,691,946 
1,646,375 
1,728,934 
1,658,093 
1,613,655 


16,237,756 


| 16,878,219 


18,027,308 
17,284,242 
17,849,442 
18,671,089 
17,671,120 
16,271,594 


6,558,881 - 
6,925,733 


5,557,041 


ca 


«Gross { 
Amount of. ~ 
Duty. . 


oe 
398,430 
411,806 — 
433,635 
452,404 
— 484,484 
464,477 
442,219 — 
404,148 


$10,089 
854,081 
874,072 
848,106. 
834,008 
798,202 
788,848 
676,353 


236,797 
252,674 
299,961 
264,672 — 
260,396 
345,462 
326,288 
296,626 


1 
i 
184,778 
175,896 
168,234 | 
159,745 
157,182 
160,987 
152,857 — 
148,104 


ie 


rj 


1,639,041 


1,698,957, 
1,775,903 


1,724,927 
1,786,010 
1,764,128" 
1,660,157 
1,525,280 9 


? i ~ba/ 


S. Seldon. ‘ 
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SELECT COMMITTEE ON WINE DUTIES. 319 


Appendix, No. 1 

— No. 4. — : : 

i WINE imported into the UniTED Kinepom in the Year 1875, and subjected to Test, 
and the Estimated Loss on certain proposed Alterations in the Rates of Dury, and 
the Degrees of STRENGTH. 


; Present Estimated 
DEGREES. Gallons, Ratods Amount. ee 
Soa. £. e. 
Under 26° - = - - - 8,997,085 1 - 199,854 
26° and up to 42° - . - - | 12,508,935 2 6 1,562,992 
: 16,501,020 = 1,762,846 — 
/ I I AT a 
Proposed 
Rates. 
Under li em = we ee 190,101 - 6 4,753 
17° and under 28° - - - - 4,054,283 1 - 202,714 
28° and under 35° - - - - 2,514,440 1S 220,018 
FS 35° to 42° 5 DS ena cea 9,742,196 2 6 1,217,774 
16,501,020 - 1,645,254 
Deduct for probable loss on Wine of 35° and upwards - 865,332 
a pence 
ier 1,279,922 482,924 
il DE 07 a oe 2,509,600, - 6 87,740 
21° and under 31° PaMamer «10 882,996 1 - 44,150 
iat . BESO AD ems i pepe eh cep pit hoy me} 2,108,424 LG 908,132 
16,501,620 1,040,022 722,824 
| ae I 
; DOS SG a ee meee are a 190,101 - 6 4,753 
4 17° and under 28° - Py eps sue 4 05ao88 1 - 202,714 
| 28° and under 34°. SiN See s 1,166,769 19 102,092 
84° to 42° Pil ge Gest oso ent 31 y089,867 26 1,386,233 
16,501,020 = 1,695,792 
Deduct for probable loss on Wine of 34° and upwards - 415,870 | 
1,279,922 | 482,924 
eee 
Be mer aa re esi et = t§.600,912 =nc6 90,023 
22° and under 32° - - - - 913,486 1 = 45,674 
| 32°to 42° - = - - -1| 11,986,622 1 6 898,997 
a 16,501,020 - 1,034,694 ! 728,152 
if 
we Under 20° ;= s= =. -- ~| 3,985,396} =: 6 82,135 
E 20° and under 28° - - - -| ~ 958,988 1 - 47,949 
28° and under 36° - - - - 3,518,033 i as 263,852 
36° ae ate aaa 2,073,156 1 8 172,763 
37° - RE Sar See ro 2,104,241 1 10 192,889 
, oo OS OS i San aa an 2,877,551 Des 237,755 
4 Peep er = he et 1,398,996 2 2 151,557 
; ON 522,459 2 4 60,958 
- 41° eee eR ier erm 195,819 2 6 24,477 
| LD TS A a 66,381 2 8 8,851 
16,501,020 ! 1,248,181 
Deduct for probable loss on Wine of 86° and upwards - 193,850 ie 
1,049,831 713,515 


J : 
* It has been assumed in these cases that there would be little or no inducement to import wines at the next lower 
degree, and therefore no deduction has been made for a probable loss on this account. 


The above figures relate only to wine in cask, as shown in Table No, 1, 
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Appendix, No. 2. 


PAPERS handed in by Mr. Keene, 25 April 1879, 


REPORT to the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Customs of the Results obtained in 
Testing Sampres of the Winus Exhibited at the International Exhibition of 1874, 
with a GeneRaL Agsrract of their AVERAGE STRENGTHS, discriminating those 
which aré Natural from those which have been fortified with Spirit. 


To THE HonovurRABLE COMMISSIONERS oF Her Maszusty’s Customs. 


Honourable Sirs, 

THE extent and variety of the collection of wines in the International Exhibition of 
1874, especially in regard to the samples from Spain and Portugal, made it possess an 
extra interest and value, giving an insight into the characters and strengths of the produce | 
of those two countries never before obtained. 

Being debarred by official considerations from entering upon any review of their more 


_ salient characteristics and capabilities, I necessarily limit my remarks to the merely fiscal 


question of the relative strengths of the samples, and such collateral matters as may 
elucidate-the accompanying tables. 

Of the total number of 1,265 samples enumerated in this report, Spain and Portugal 
have together contributed 1,011, or eight-tenths of the whole, and this ratio is less than 
in the Exhibition itself, where Spain sent about 2,150 varieties, and Portugal 650. 

The samples tested from the various countries are as under, viz. :— 


? Sa a ee 


CountRIEs.' SAMPLES, CouNTRIEs. SAMPLEs, 

Spain - - - “ - - 554 Greece ~ - = ante 19 
Pormgar myth 457 Pipe ee ee Se al 15 
iy ES Aa ea 97 Beeviae Ve oho ae 6 
Australia - 5 - - - - - 59 Ostifornia 5 a = m iy 4 
Ttaly - cule eae ane SM ys 34 i 
; Totan - - - 1,265 
Germany Saga eo meeh aetna 20 


Of the 554 samples contributed by Spain, 488 were sent in by the Spanish Commis- 


sioners, and may be classified according to their various provinces, as under :— 


a 


_ PROVINCE. SAMPLES. / PROVINCE. SAMPLES. 
Albacete - eis y se - - - , 6 Leon = - ~ - - = 4 
UAE 23 Moehonin- ck eat heia =) re 6 
A 0a al a 10 MEAdridiirscyy aston cre ey meee ss ee 12 
Balearic Isles - ~ 7 - . 1 Malaga - i yi 2 a te 37 
Catalonia- == = -~ =. - 151 Orense -  - AUREL ENV aight ee 5 
Castellon- 9 - = 5 10 Paleneignae Geshe. Valee=!lh mh ube 6 
Ciudad Real - - s = a 13 Seville - a st Z = : 30 
Ravediz teleost att) sore ek Shh 380 Poledo? fe. ee cten) Sshcle se 2 
Cordobayisuiir sora t ttt os 8 Valencia - = Ea ER ae eee eas 18 
Corunna- -— - = = - 1 Valladolid “ -  - ~ - - 28 
Granada. - = = - - 16 Zamora - -. = - - 11 
Guadelajara- - - + - 2 Zaragoza-  - - -, - = 26 
Huesca : ; 3 : ; os ee 


Huelva be 
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‘Some of these provinces have a greater tendency to add spirit to their wines than | 


others, as may be seen on inspection of the tables of strengths here given, nevertheless 


the wines of Spain have naturally a high alcoholic force. 


The principal portion of the Portuguese samples was also supplied through the 
Government, very few being from private exhibitors. The former represent the produce 
of the following provinces and districts :— 


pean seg ES Tie alt ee ie ete ee ge a ee es 


PROVINCE. DistTRIct. SAMPLES. ° 
Algarvet 10208) NW Bad OI sr a a: SESh Map ae! C MS Oh tere Mommie tien sm 20 

Alemtejo"- = =e ee pace oo] Beja and Byora sea ie 7 Samar = 59 
Beira-Baixa and Beira Alta - E = - | Castello Branco, Vizen, and Aveiro - 2 125 
Minho - - - a 5 = . | Braga - = a he 3 z - 12 
Entre Douro e Minho - ei a. Se Barto SNe Eick or ae Kee fica hee aha 

Estromadura - : é “ - | Lisboa and Santarem - - - S 168 = 
Tras-os-Montes = “ - = - = Villa Real and Braganca - - * wales Al 
Madeira... Shea. P pita = bspe ees aay tak hte ee ease cre! bi vaarhgr thas PHD a 
Sundry not stated - - - - = | Co genearee Sey Ta 4 PAE rE = 9 
Toran - - 430 


Of the total number of Portuguese wines, 381 were in their natural state, having, so 
far as I could discover, no trace of added spirit, while 49 were evidently fortified, some 
having as much as 40 and even 50 per cent. of proof spirit; of the red wines, 318 were 
natural, and 25 fortified ; of the white, 63 were natural, and 24 fortified. Those from 
the district of Porto were the lowest strengths of any ; none belonged to the category of 
what we are accustomed to eall ‘ port wine.” hat 


The following list of the average strength of the natural wines in the present report 
may be of some value :-— 


Average per-centage r 
Froof Spirit. 
Australia - - = = = e . ze 2 Y x - 2639 2 
California - = - : Fa ae Sd ibe - - =) 24:88 
Servia - ere are anna aan Raten. Fens OW ey eu Te eh RR Ge By 
Spain - - - = = ~ - - - - = - ~ 24:18 
Portugal ti i ES is Ee A Snes i ae oem atte = Z - 24:07 
Russia - - - = = - - - Se! - = - 23°43 
Greece = - - - - - “ - 4 é : : 2 92:31 
France - - = Sa be - - - rae = Sehr 0:27; 
Waly aie: ht ect ae eho A) anes eo eee OFGO 
Gannany fh creed ose eR a we cho eae Ie pega 


In the above 10 countries Spain and Portugal occupy the fourth and fifth places; but 
while Australia is undoubtedly by far the highest, the average for California, being 
computed from only three samples, and these probably exceptional, is of little value as 


fixing its true relative position, which may be modified by a more general investigation ; 


an argument that will apply with similar force to Servia.’ 


Leaving these, then, for the present out of the question, and taking the wines of Spain 
and Portugal in comparison with continental wines only, their position may fairly be 
assumed as the highest.in respect to strength. het 


It is unnecessary to make any comparison in the case of fortified wines, as the amount 


of spirit in them depends on caprice, but even here, Spain and Portugal come to the front, _. 


the former with a sample having 56°7 per cent., and the latter with one of 50 per cent. 
of proof spirit. ' 


Of 


ee ES ee 


; 


he remainder of the wines, Germany has the lowest average of strength, being only Appendix, 
per: ent. a « A “hanes NG i , : ; = f 
ptt observable that in all wine-producing countries, the average strength of their 

' white wines is greater than that of their red. In the [present report the proportion is 
_ about 22-7 for the red to 24'1 for the white, and an extensive comparison of natural wines 
for many years confirms the fact. The circumstance that the must of the white wines is 
_ fermented without the skins of the grapes, which are included in the red wines, has, 
_ doubtless, soniething to do with the fact. The tannin in the skins slightly modifies the 
fermentation, as also does an excess of tartar which affects the albuminous matter of the 


\ 


fruit, and checks its action as a ferment. 
i _ Australia is represented by South Australia only in the present case. Her average _ 
strength is higher than last year in the natural wines, being 26-4 against 24°8, but the 
fortified average is almost identical. 


__ ~ Australian wines are probably not exceeded in strength by those ofany country in the 
world, but though the seasons are reversed at the antipodes the laws of nature are unal- | 
tered. No one with any pretension to a knowledge of the subject could admit that wines, 

_~ by any natural process, ever attain to such strength as many of these stand at, while, even 
in some instances, where the strength is less than may be naturally reached in special 
_ cases, there are strong evidences of added spirit, which would have been better omitted. 


_ I regret that, owing to the pressure of other duties, the extension of the collection, 
the care necessary to give value to the results, and the unsatisfactory manner 
in which many of the samples were labelled and arranged, the completion of this. 
report has been protracted longer than I had anticipated; I trust, however, that its 
importance may be some excuse, especially as it is in all probability the last exhibition 

_ of its kind in England under similar auspices. 


~ Custom House, London, June 1875. (signed) J. B. Keene. 
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Die i Sampies EXHIBITED BY THE PORTUGUESE GOVERNMENT. 
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| 8 
yt “Locality apne Sg Locality ote 
‘WINE. of Vintage.| Colour. | “yo, g E WINE, of Vintage.| Colour. 
5 Production. Cent, | 28 ie cabetie 
“ ALGARVE:| Bie, 5 | jo” 
sb, DistRicr of FUNCHAL: : 4 
a ee 8 oe 80 | Madeira Secco- | Funchal - - = - a White 
Portimao 2) a 1878 Red 24-2 ‘81 » Superfine psy NS gery be re! yi 
. SF PRT ae a 35 28-1 80% ODN NEY Ie Bs eter 8 Pa ia - a 
} ry) p = ‘ ” ” 27°1 81* ” No. 2 ” rm Ye 2 ae ” 
Bie ced ean eee | 
Sr Mealy deck RAR ” |) 969 | | _BBIRA-BAIXA ayp BEIRA ALTA: 
\ $ . 
g aieyig! ee ” ae a Disrricrs or CastrLLo BRANCo, Viznu, and Aveino: 
, ” 
Pe Tavira - - - White 26:9 63 \ Mortagua - =| ‘873 
Not » | ae aie n Red 30°5 64 ; ri vs is - ua 
{ particularised'\ | Lagoa - - - ss ys 27:7 1 «65 Carregal - ss ey fy 
me ; i 29 a 7 G ZY) ” 28°7 66 | yh Robe: - - 50 
Whe Olhao - - - Anne hy 25°5 67 | * a me “ % 
iA BS a r ” 9 t 26:5 68 Oliveira do Conde - ” 
He Tavira - - - a Hs 26°3 69 ee Ta daly ey 
A ty ” 5 I ry »” ” 26°2 70 Carregal - - - Hh 
oP i oy) +. x 2 ” ” 26'3 71 Mangualde a .t > 
Med} ” > 4 ? ” ” 25°1 ‘72 Taboa -\ - ~ De 
Portimao - YO =f 28°7 73 ; - - - i 
Olhao - = o ” ” 261 74 Taboago - - - ” 
a 75 ‘ » iz Lan re » 
ie 76 ” . i i ” 
~ ALEMTEJO: a9 ent ae ne “h 
i ( 78 Mealhada “0 if 
DisTRicts oF BEA, EvorA, AND PORTALEGRE : | 79 Aveiro - = - i 
142 Covilha - - - a 
{| Vidigueira - -| 1873 | Red | 246 | 143 DSi htt en taht if 
; ea SEAM Pall Sarr i One ae ees Fundio - - = 
¥ ~ - - - “ si vs 26°6 | 146 s yi os 
Borba oy tein i White | 23:2 | 147 iid Relient apie i 
zy Sep ss 5s ar Hao 150A Penamacor ~- - Js 
” ese ” Red 25'1 152 Castello Branco, = By 
Evora: - - -| 1867 iN 251 4 153 Idanha Nova -.  - % 
- oe - | 1873 “4 27°5 154 Carregal - - - si 
Vidigueira = - “s ms 24°9 155 53 - - - _ 
” v 4 ” White 24-4 196 - ” r 4] % » 
‘ 5 % i i #8 24:2 157 ” ‘ zn ” 
Ferreira - - - dy Red 26°3 159 eae - - a 
Castello de Vide - a a 24°9 160 Mealhada. - - 5 
Redondo- - = - ” if 24-0 161 Te te Mt TL A 
Evora - - - | 1870 0 | 23°3 163 Anadia - - - gs 
3 5 fet i. 1871 a} 244 164 / aes: s 5 ri ” 
Serpa - - ail kore White 24:9 244° Not shina - - 
Ferreira -" = - | 1873 Red 24°9: 247 “| (particularised.\ ee S 5 
| it Mem ye dex atlas _ % 3071 | 248. : Castello Branco - fs 
A ay ett mf i 25°9 248 A Fundaio - Ci Ni sy 
Pay iat Matted at » White | 261 248 A t Idanha Nova - - s 
Vidigueira = - ” i 24:0 309 Vizeu =" = : i 
Niza 0) =? (be sy 3 26:0 | 312aa Taboaco- =| =-|4 ,, 
Castello de Vide = 3 Red 261. | 312cc Monte Moro Velho - Rs 
”% EY - 5 Ory 25°2 31 2ff Anadia - - - os 
5 Not ” ” 2 » ” 25°4 31222 Vizeu . = ~ i 
| / particularised.\ | Niza ~ - - ” White-| 28:0 391 Mealhada - - fp 
Peale 3 aOR ak ae a 5 24°2 | 392 53 ear ee cane nd 
» apts - » Red | 261 | 393 45 a ah SA ta 4 
3 eae ELS % 263 | 394 DAL ana phe Me AT ” 
Beja - - -| 1872 White 23°0 | 395 Ana - Sl Aa * 
Aiase ti eth, oLLeie ins Cea Ties » 32°5 | 397 FN Sat NY Mies don x 
j Ma oy Rt Red | 281 | 398 I a toe he € 
» 5 7 of ” ae 27°0 400 ” ri y i. ” 
Cuba, cle. heise tp White | 232 | 401 att ws - » 
Bojarie owes) hh BT Red 27:9 | 402 pti - is 
Vidigueira - -| 1873 White | 245 | 403 ” ; TAS ” 
"9 meg a Red 24°3 | 404 Taboago-- -  - aa 
Evora - - - “ White 26°0 405 Silgueiros - -. a 
is - - - 4 Red 25°5 407 j Tondella - - By 
Silveiras-  - m3 s} 24°38 | 408 ‘ Vizeu = fe = A 
Redondo - - 4) » -| 27:9 } 412 ete ie “A - s 
fy - : is th 271 | 413 Tondella - - - % 
Reguengos -— - o ed 801: 4 418 > \Vizeu, -) =) | ite “i 
Cuba - - - reef As 29°83 | 419, ‘| Nellas - - - i 
” Ci eee 6 White | 23:2 | 420 ht Galo ent 4 
Beja Peas fs % ” 21:9 | 423 Ube ; e $5) ” 
Portalegre == ~| 1872 “5 27:0 426 Vizeu - - - 5s 
aie Pee tol cht ea Wi oi Bs (25:2 | 427 nis 43 jo mca Mera genre 9 
boas 24 y Vidigueira = - 5 ry! 23°8 428 | | Nellas - - a rs 
Lig Evora - - - iy Red 23°3 | 429 » a an i Sr! Bs 
” - - - A 246 | 430 _ S| Tondella - -  - Be 


Locality ‘ 
/ of Vintage. | 
Production. — 


Number of 


BEIRA-BAIXA aND BEIRA ALTA—continued. _ ESTREMADURA: | 
Disrricts or CasTELLo BRANCO, VizEU, &c.—continued. Districts or LisBoa AND SANTAREM: 
1873 


Lamego . : Alemquer - 
| Vizeu = - ; / 5 - 
Lamego « ; j » 
Atte | Torres Vedras - 
Azambuja - 
Torres Vedras - 


” ry 


” 


as Mage ee | 


on 
dy 3 
» 
Cartaxo - 
Torres Vedras 


Pr 


~Lamego 


BD) 


a0 ne: ae 
Aveiro - 


’ ” 
Carregal 


’ 
7 oe ited Ba ay ¥ Azambuja 
Oliveira do Conde g Torres Vedras 
Carregal-  - + ; 


” 

” 

7 ce 
| Nellas 
‘| Guarda 


Celorico 
Midoés 


ut 


} 
Azambuja 
Lisboa - 
Villa Franca 
Rio Maior 
Cartaxo- 


| Taboa 
Oliveira 
Lagioza 
Celorico 
FRAN | 
i Not. Foscoa 


particularised: 


a 


o Hospital 


| ead RI mesh Uy Ved At Tae ihetiay Sea! Peet ot ae 
) 


Pome Tit = Tl Teer Mi EBT 


be) 
Mafra . 
9 
bed 
Moita 
Torres Vedras - 


”? 


Celorico 


} a 
|| Almeida 
| Lagioza 


5 
Carregal - 
Oliveira do Conde } » 

| Lagioza - == F Arruda - 
Carregel - ¢ 
Correllos - 
Villar Secco 
Carregal - 
Sta. Comba 


” % 
Azambuja 
Alemquer 
Torres Vedras 
Alemquer 

Not ” 
particularised. 


i ” 
Sepino ) 
| Guarda Lisboa - 
») y Olivaes - 
Celorico. \ ; : Bucellas - 
Guarda ma | : Ameixoeira 
Gouvéa : Cadafaes 


o 
Guarda 
| Gouvéa. 
Guarda 


y » 7 ” 
Gouyéa : “|| Lavradio 
|} Céa 
Guarda 4) 
Carregal - — ; . Cartaxo - 
eet - - - ; Setubal - 
f bai oe : Santarem 


) 


” 


-MINHO:. : 

District or Braga: iAlinoiarn 
Braga - - - Red 0 - ; Chamusca 
‘Vianna do Castello - ieee : Rio Maior 
Ponte de Lenis - sy ” 

‘Arcos do Val de Vez Macao - 
- Cabeceira de Basto - eS Torres Novas 
Not i a RiGee ayy Ta a ee Lisboa - 
_ | { particularised. ) | Vianna do Castello - 5 ‘OF ” - 
AR es? Moncao - “ - 5 : 4 cA - 
PHS NK lal ba . a - 
A ie Lick < AT: Carcavellos 
Vianna do Castello - yet : ay Cadaval - 
- Z Azeitio - 
ae ni i if vats ay | Santarem 
_ ENTRE DOURO E MINHO: i .| | Chamusca 
__Dusreicr oF Porro: . . | da 
~|| Gondomar + | 1873 Red : Torres Novas 
~ 2... * || Barcellos eh is 
1) ata re | Baiéo - - - 
Not q ‘ bs 
¥ parti cularised, ' Marco Canavezes 


¥ 


” ‘ Jae) i ” 
” ”? ‘ ” 
2 be Wa 


S mae 
Amarante -  - 59 ye : Olivaes = 


‘= 


ible ee ae. ” ” ” 
Penafiel - is i 14 Cezimbra 


at me : Proof 


BSTREMADURA—continued. 


~ DistRIcrs or LisBoa AND SANTAREM—continued. 


CHARLES KINLOCH & Co.: 
Virgin Port, No.1| = - = - = Red | 33-2 


6 2 i 6 » |. 365 

!** HAIG & Co.: s 
uM Madeira - _ - | Madeira - - - - White 34°3 
Port! 4: Up Oporto - - os Red 34:7 
3 ERS 2% RAPS tee Mio 5 36°6 


WINE, soft of | Vintage. | Colour. ats 
Production te 
t ; 4 Cent. 


| Cezimbra & - 18738 Red 24-0 
» bs : - ” ” 23°5 
” e - - - D 24:0 
” 7 > = ‘1873 ” 23°5 
Caseaes - - =: a . 22°3 
Torres Vedras- = “2 $5 24-1 
Bucellas - - - 1868 White 30°3 
Olivaes - - > 1873 Red -| 28-0 
” - = ‘g » ” 27°5 
ee Saccavem - oe 3 White | 27:9 
Olivaes = - - AA >» 23:9 
9 = - e ” Red 22°5 
oy - a - rn White 30°5 
Carcayellos - ¢ ny Red 38°1 
aie ts - ra mena Vale Wi 37°8 
” =A = ” » 38-1 
Oeiras = - - 1872 White | 278 
Arruda. = - - | 1873 Red 22:0 
7 - ba = ” ” : 30°] 
Azeitao - - - * = 25'8 
Collares - - - 1872 % 21-0 
9 ss = = 1873 ” 20°2 
Villa Franca - Poti mei White 23:8 
Cartaxo - - - 1869 a 50°09 
Santarem - - 1871 Red 356 
Forres Vedras - - 1873 os 27-1 
” = - ” ” 22°2 
” i? be ” ” 23°2 
Carcavellos - = 9 White | 25°9 
Oeiras = : ° a 35 84°3 
Not eee - - - % Red 27-6 
rticulari artaxo = = «| 1872 . 31:2 
nt aie % Th = 1871 <5) 31:2 
Azambuja - - 1873 5 24-4 
Cadaval - - - 45 3 21°5 
” 2 se = ” ” 20°5 
Lisboa - - - a *) 21°5 
” rs tad Ohh ” ” 220 
Setubal - = - of eoets 24-8 
39 = z P iy: ” 24-1 
Villa Franca and Mira i An - 24-1 
” ” J ” ” 23°9 
Campo Grand - - of 5 25°0 
Saccayem - - “4 White 27-0 
Villa Franca and Xira i - 23°5 
” ” ‘- 1868 ” 23 0 
i S ons - 1869 “; 2371 
; mM _ -| 1866 Red 22°3 
Almeirim - - 1873 fe 24:3 
Thomar - - “| * ae 26:3 
” = i is ” ” 27°5 
Ourem - - - 1872 White 29°30. 
° . : = 1873 Red 22°5 
Torres Novas - . a is 24°5 
Santarem - - = “h 274 
” - *. ” ” 24°8 
Olivaes - - - a “5 24:0 
” ° 3 3 ” 2, 28°9 
Ss = - - A White 27:3 
2 Lisboa - = ps Ay Red 24:3 
3 = es! = » ” 241 
Cadaval - - - s 24:3 
Olivaes. - - - Re White 25°0 
Bucellas - - - i. ” 25°8 
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a4) WN of 4 
35 aK Production. 
An 


ESTREMADURA—continued, 
Districts or LisBoA AND SANTAREM—continued. 


499 Bucellas - - 
500 By % = 
502 Abrigada - 
506 | Lisboa = - 
ae Torres Vedras - 
553 _Not | Torres Novas > 
555 particularised. Thon ri Az 
560 Bucellas - « 
560 a. } Careavellos © - 
561 Alemquer = 
562 4 i - 
625 Torres Vedras - 


/ 


TRAS-OS-MONNES : 


Vintage.) Colour. 


1869. 
1854. 


_ 1873 


1871 
1873 
” 

” 


” 
1846 
1873 
1864 
1871 


White | 293 
33-2 


” 


Red |> 276 
White } 3375 
oh 26:8 
Red 28 
»” : , 34 
White | 32°] 
Red 29° 
White | 33° 
Red 374 
White | 45° 


ie 26% 


Districts OF wieuk REAL AND. Baxeines 


as Valpassos - 
io Braganga - 
176 Vinhaes - - 
L ‘Villa Real = - 
263 He Valpassos - 
328 Braganca - 
329 Vinhaes - =" 
330 Braganga - 
332 Macedo - - 
334 Braganga - 
443 Murga - ~ - 
444 Alijo: = ° = 
445 Murga- - > 
448 Pezo de Regua 
449 Chaves - - 
450 Sta. Martha - 
452 Not Mezao-Frio = 
co particularised, ei Res 
457 Alijo. (20% = 
459 Chaves - ~ 
460 Pezo de Regua 
461 Mezao-Frio = 
462 Abie ihe 
463 Murca’ = e 
464 Valpassos - 
aon Sta. Martha - 
467 F Chaves =~ 
468 Villa Flor - 
470 Alfandega de Fé 
ae he ie et 
473 s z 
474 Aigindéya. de Fé 
on Sta. Martha - 
” "iy 
622 oF - 
617 
~618 


H. & E. SELBY : 


1 Rio Torto/ -]| Upper Douro - -{| 1866 | Red 
2 LC araee fs oo canes x 
3 Upper Douro - cas - - 1870 2» 
4 ” aoa tie ” oa = 1872 ”? 
5 Seixo de Baixo - of - - 1870 1 
6 Val de Mendiz ~ 6 oi ui » ” 
7 Cavas ¥ = ” r we ” ” 
8 Zimbro. - - ‘9 - -| 1872 “A 
9 Ferrao - - an - - 99. ” 

10 Rio Torto* - A - - As ” 

‘ J * No; 1018 produced from grapes grown in the same district as 


from which the wines Nos. 1 and 2 were made, and gives a f 
example of the change caused i in port wine by the ae e 


during the fermentation.” 


1873 


7 


Sundry ; no particulars given. 


Produced by Messrs. D, M. FEUERHEERD, Jun., & Co. 


Red | 25% 
» | 264 
Bee 21" 
* 21" 

wee _ 23" 
” 24" 

_» 21" 
” 25" 
»” 19) 
” 22% 
” 22" 
29 ~ E 264 
” 20" 
” 24" 
” 20" 
» 22+ 
” 3G 
” 2 y ; 
Y> 24° 
” 20° 


White. 29: 
Red 


- SELECT COMMITTEE ON WINE DUTIES. 


PORTUGAN.-<Ginivirs py Private Exursirors-- continued. 


Locality 


Number of 
ple 


: Vintage.) Colour. i 3 Fy of Vintage.) Colour. | ~ 
Production. Cont: gz Production. 


PAGE & SANDEMAN: 
Shipped by Resetro VALENTE. 


H. HOLL: 


‘Port Wine Seles BN ia é = Red 37:3 1 Port Wine - | Oporto és < Red 
” ° =a eee * me e 1870 ” 40°2 2 ” ~ fF 
ee Bey = kas} 1868 is 39-0 3 ae Orar a 
” Zz » ig = 5, - iz ” 38°0 4 ” a = 
ae af Ps a - - - ” 38°0 5 » o md 
eeingde Bi # is 36°1 6 ages 


” 


PROVINCE OF CATACONIA—continued. 


Tinto - - | Martorelli - - es Red 24:3 75 Garnatxa - - | Mombrio - -| 1871 ” 
Entretinto = us = i 25'1 f Zeyh i Tintose 2 - | Tarragona - - | 1870 Red 
Rancio seco pasa Molins de Roy. -|_1870 | white | 394 78 ‘; nen te § pte aa 1873) “55 
Clarete seco = Gy - - | 1872 2 26°8 79 | Blanco - - op - - | 1872 | White 
” . ata 1873 , 24/1 81 | Mistela negra - : - =| 1873 | Red 
Clarete dulce | - - - n Ay 233 82 », blanca - 39 - - ef White 
Llobregat aa iS ~ os = - 34:9 83 | VinodeCataluia| Rafart - -  - = a 
seco. 84 ”» » Garriguella- - = Red 
Llobregat dulce” . - - ns “f 27:0 85 ” ” Rupia - - - - White 
Moscatel - - ” - - oh 4p 24:5 86 ” >» ° | Los Angeles - - - oy 
De pasto, rosado s - - = a 24:5 87 me ” Garriguella  - - - Red 
» claro -, = ie oe “f 22°5 88 ie », | Bages - - -f[ = ee 
Mistela - — - |St. Saturnino de Noya Ei White | 22°3 89 * » Aifare Oe y=) = White 

Tinto -  - |St. Bandilio de Llobregat Ee Red 25:2 90 y ” Avan tm oa ee = ai 
Tinto afiejo : Sele = ¥ 26°5 91 é, »» | Cabrera- + - = Red 
Clarete - - ey i - = si 261 92 |Rancio de laCartuja Cartagena - - - White 
Clarete afiejo  - 4 sf - i 4 261 93 | Moscatel nectar - a Sane = 3s 

” i ” ” 3 = 5 28°2 94 Pedro Ximenes - ” 2 ° ow ” 

; M - a a - = a 29:0 He [ora 5 - ‘ - ee 
Rancio - z ” ” a fom i 28°9 as eco = z ” . a ” 
Pajarete - - Ee Piao mS aes 29'5 98 | Tinto - - | St, Juan (Huesca) - | 1872 Red 
Rancio. - - . is - = : 37:0 99 | Rancio seco - | Barcelona - - = White 
Moscatel seco - | Sitjes - - -| 1961 « 42:2 100 | Generoso dulce - zs Sait es x 

” ALS ” = - lena eve) Ks 256 101 | Tinto de Pasto - ~ < = a Red 

id Seam zi = é -| 1873 82°5 102 /Vermuth Florentino ye - - = White 
(ye ce (dulee= ,, 3 oe are bs Bem a 18°] 103 |Vino claro Vermu- os lets 2 35 

° ele » Fie se gee LRG8 poate Mee Oi tizado. 

Malvasia - - D - - - = es 20°6 104 [Vino tinto Vermu- » > - - Red 
Moscatel - - as - - - Pes < 23-0 tizado. 

Xaretlo  - - # > - » 
ase ie 2 ee een ee cata ue PROVINCE OF ALBACETE : 

Moseatel jeri 3 - - - e A 34:2 - { Vino comun ~- | Albacete so Red 

| Malvasia - - “A - - = ee i 172 Tinto de pasto Tarazona . 1873 - 
Moscatel - - Ps - - - 
i Vino tinto Staite <2 - - - 
| 36 Malvasia muy afiejo # - - 
bs 7 | Vino tinto, superior - - - 
| Ps ley ged ONE at Ribas’ A - ; 206 
| Tinto - _- | Villanueva Geltra - a 26:9 PROVINCE OF ALICANTE; 

De mesa - = - ” G - A 21:1 13 | Tinto dulce -| Alicante- - ~~ i Red 
Virgen “ = ” ” 3 - 9 22°3 14 Tinto seco - A - = - a fe 
Macabeo - : » » m => White 852 | 15 ” ” 5 _» rm e rt v ” 
Generoso - 5 ” » - 5 28°0. 16 » Sauve de1ma] Aspe - -; = Fa 
Jerez seco yp ” ? % 1 ” 33°6 7 ” 19 by ” a 2 re 7% 2? 
Tinto, imitacion | Constanti ma LB ge Red 20°5 18 fy he my - - - =] FA 

del frances, 19 ug rie fe as ee Pe ae ce Be 
SERS resent 99 Se ” ” 23°7 21- yy Seco de 2° a Seu be - x 
| Generoso de Alella | Allella - - - ee i 25-5 22 eerie a! fs . 4) = e 

Comun seco Alella} _,, esr 4s = Pr 28°8 24 is eae eS eee = =: 

Comun dulce del bs rttromr se i014 = 3 35:2 25 mf Soke 3 See aa = us 

Prierato. 26 y, Suave de ]ma ep - - - ad oy 

0 | Vino de Alella- | ,, Ber anish ik - White | 30°5 27 | Solano - -/} Campo de Mirra - = a 

| Dela Costa -| Cabrills-  - -{| 1873 8 245 29 | Aloque seco -| Alicante- + ~~; 1871 i 

'S. Vincente comun |St, Vincente de Llavanera = Red 27-6 30 | Tinto seco -| Muro - 3 Dao v3 5 

| ~ 5, blancoseco| ” - White |. 31:9 31 » dulce -| Sax Sa? ta oer ey 

| Garnatxa - , ba 9 ” = + 30°9 32 Sax seco - = os - a 5 1873 a 

"| Sumoll dulce = | Badalona Veter - ‘5 23:4 33 | Comun seco’ - | La Tejera - = ” a 
yy Seco — - ” = : = fp 30°1 35 | Blanco seco ~- | Castillala Nueva -| 1872 White 

Rancio - ~~ | Viladecaballs - = - - is 28°0 36 | Blancodulce - ” ” - ey A 
‘Superior = |. yy - = Red 27°8 37 | Blanco seco -| Alicanta- - -| 1865 bi 
Vino Negro - ” mae! - 3 % 23°3 38 | Monavar dulce.- | Monavar- - «| 1872 Red | 

» Flojo ms ” 2 “ 22h 42. | Pastoclarofino- | Tolomo - - - | 1873 Bas 
| Rancio seco, base | Tarrasa ~ - - 


de 1818. PROVINCE OF AVILA. 


Rancio aboeado, tachi) - - | 1820 7 29°8 50 | Tinto aspero comun| Cebrueros = =): 1878 Red 
“base de 1820. y: 51 » depasto - | Arenas - - - ” “ 
Rancio eg base * - ese 1825 35 28°2 52 | Espumogo blanco | Moralejade Matacabras| 1867 White 
53 ” ” ” ” 2? ” 
: - - Red 35°2 54 | Blancopasto - ai 7 1873 . 
” iene! 3 " - rs 36:2 56 | Blando - - | Madrigal de las Altas 1872 sn : 
faces seco suave a 7 eae - - fogs 262 Torres. , 
‘ ta '  rancio dulce - - - -- 82:9 57 rs - - S % - | 1870 Sy 
Tinto superior seco Mombrio_ Cen 28:2 60 » afiejo - |] - - - - | 1870 ¥, 
ay tk FP 32:1 63 | Blancocomun - | Mombeltram - - | 1872 £45 
FOP ee ear eke 82°5 65 » de pasto| Arenas - - -| 1873 ee 


fae 


SPAIN.—Samrrzs Exurerrep sy toe Spanish Governmens—continued. — 


Maye ; Locality: Locality. 
NW TNE: of Vintage. | Colour, WINE. of 
m ! Production. Production. padi ¢ 
t 4 | ‘ PR ° 

| > panwanre snes: OVINCE OF CADIZ—continued. 

- 66 | Albaflor - - | Banalbufar - - - White | 31:2 Blanco pasto - | Chiclana - R - | 1869 White 
ae oak dulceapagad i - - = 41873 BS 
|. PROVENCE OF BARCELONA: MSs A MR nee ce ioe a 

Vino tinto - | Sitjes = - - | 1873 Red 21-0 Blanco pasto - aa - ane LBA 3 
BE 58693) - | Villanueva y Geltra - > 5 24:8 - Eee =) ae fi : . - | 1862 - 
9 e » api 7 ” ” 23°9 Color a 6 ” i . - | 1844 ” 

- 4, comun -| Esparraguera - - | 1872 ” 24:2 Blanco pasto - mids!) SAYA |S SED 
yinto. = | Castelloi de la Marca | 1873 vo he 928 REPRE A MRR ER i 
” 9 -- | Calafell - - - | ” 9:57 240. - ” oh 5 - 7 - 1871 ~ ” 
IN 9 - | Carinena im ” ” 24°6 ” ” = e - y - 1872 ” 
Ree, - | Molins de Rey . - 9 , 23-0 te Ree ane bat hat ie feaibos aah 9 
bSion, gy - | Villafranca - oo ” ” 30°2 ” ” - ' - - - 1866 ” 
yy ” - | Llorens - = 3 ” ” 21°5 ” ” ‘i | = = Ti ” 

VinoClarito,No.18| Allela - - - | 1870 © ” 23°6 Tai ier) Wie pol ea at = 
| Malaga seco - | Villafranca - ~ | 1873 | White | 35°5 & E . . is : 2s _ 
| Garnatxa- = os sis ” Red 221 Gane G a END te AE aha ak roe . 
Mistela doble - Hs - ” White | 25°0 = - - ‘ PR alate | 37253 ” 

: ” ” ig ” iz c ” ” 23°5 Tintilla, +", - 4! Rota - - is ; ” 
| Rancio superior | Allela - - - |. 1844 ” 319 Manzanilla _- | Sanlucarde Barramedo ay ” 
Priarito seco - | Montbrio : - | 1873 Red. |  25°6 Blanco comun - | La Ventolera -  - a tt i 

SUGARS Sn ae at - ae, BHO Moscatel - = ao aT Ole lia 
, abocado] - - = = - bos 34:0 leis: verre ee ae me 
eH) SPU ga, HOSED Re cia ee. ae ale cs skh fee PROVINCE OF CORDOBA: 
: ino comun = = o “ GF F iorissi i V hite 

Bee ine Crile.» [oc Eee ; " x ae Superiorissima ‘ ct gatas - - a yrs. | White 
; |VinodeSanVincente| - - - - i ” 27:4 Superior ES c Ae 4 3 12 Mi 4 
2 | Imitacion Malaga] Villafranca == -.| 1873 White 34:4 De pasto - fe SF Ea hl a ‘i 
| Vino Allela = - a - - Pe Red 30°1 eae = a i y 5 poe ” 
_|Imitacion Marsella Ky - - ” ” 23°8 Superior se Cabra’ - - é 1870 i 

Ceegh VOPOMtO! 4.) 5, - - ” ” 38°0 Blanco dulee - | Aguilar - - - | 1871 \ 
1 | Tinto seco - | Reus (Tarragona) - a ” 30°2 seco de 8afios - - 186 . 
-| Vino tinto - | Fraxedas - ah E873 “ 20°1 . t . i a S 
Clarete - - | Granollers = - - * White 25°5 PROVINCE OF GRANADA: f 
MB : - | Esparraguera - ~ |' 1872 |' ‘Red 23°9 Blanco’ - - | Otura - - -| 1873 | White 
Vino para mesa|| Pld del Panadés - 7 ” 19°6 Color - - - - - Red _ 
ae be PANS seh ot) Jatt a Ih Wikio oes Vitioaiejo. == || Albolotes | - « - | 100 yxe |) White 
\| Malvasia - - | Pld del Panadés ~~ - | 1873 ” 18°9 » seco - | Panama = ‘ s 1833 i aN 
Pe Oo Ce NOlivellg su) 2 as . 37-0 Moscatel -. = oa Rat Oy aa He 
1 | Mistela - | - | Pla del Panadés - ” 1 99 22.6 P. Jimenez dulce} - en - s =A oN Red 
| Rancio seco - 9 ie or aes » | 31:0 Seco - =| St. Domingo - -| 1872 | White 
ret ” = ” ” me a 19 26°6 rep - - ‘ 3 a 
Pbaglon = iAlloia «Ye. eien uel cre wet OTB Vino de Tignar-| Albolote - . -- --| 1871 ea 
” ” 3 ” = - - |.1870 y- 311 Pedro Jimenez- | Caseria de Campo - 1867 bi 
»  generoso | San Feliu de Llobfegat eS “yy 28'0 Montus Castellano] - | 1873 is 
» dulce - | Tiana - - - | 1870 ” 25°9 Ytrabo seco color | Ytrabo - = - 2 
ay) yBeCO: Ss ” i ai - ” ” 28°3 ” », blanco o - - - es a 
Macabeo - =| Pladel Panadés -| 1878 ” oi TintoCestellanoseco| Albolote- + = - ei Red 
” iG 7 © a hey 7 Po ” * “ ‘ rt 
| Vino comun  - |San Audrés de Palomar) 1870 ae 28°5 eben as Peta Bia 3 1872 Ba 
Tinto dulce - | Reus (Tarragona) - - Red, 31:8 6g i Teaser , ? 
e PROVINCE OF GUADALAJARA: 
et, PROVINCE OF CASTELLON: Tinto de Pasto - | Alcocer - . Coden si fr- Red 
| Tinto pasto -| Lucena - + ~-| 1873 | Red | 80-4 — Vino Dorado -| Guadalajara - ~ -| — | White 
‘| Comun dulce - | Castellon - - | 1869 White 25°6 » Tostado - EON bigs yal Masa eae: Red- 
» seco - | Lucena + & - | 1873 Red 25:9. Tinto dé pasto - | Alcocer - - ail | 1873.1 eras 
Brea oie -| (Castellon Pp White | 39-0 » Moscatel’- | Pauja -  - 9 - inad (eat 
Re kk ep i ae _ PROVINCE OF HUESCA: . 
» dulee - is 4 . e 5 - 20°6 : Tinto ailejo - | Augiiés. - = Jens aif TE Red 
8 | Tintocomun -| ,, res ake - + s 26°0 - Tinto z S ea = - | 1873 | ” 
Dulce de postre 7 - - - | 1870 White |} 204 ” 2 - | Barbastro - ot 1871 ” 
Seco ” - A ee - - | 1871 n 24:3 ” F, - | Polefiino - -| 1872 ” 
4 , ” ” in =; ¥ 1873 7 
PROVINCE OF CIUDAD REAL: pee Died pi 7h! om iis. Ona 
Blanco Dorado’ | Ciudad Real - - { 1867 White 31°0 ae sy i entree F $ ago res 
ane Metis f 2 a tees ie 30:3 PROVINCE OF HUELVA: 
+s »  Palido - - = | 1872! vs 24:0 Moscatel negro- |. - - 5 - 1871 White 
| Tinto seco - - AN) fe 5 Red 24:9 »° de color - - - - i 
» dulce “ey a Cen es SHA AST Liat i 37e) s Moscatel - - - = - eB i i! 
| | -,, comun - | Cabzada de Calatrava | 1870 y 20:0 Rancio. - ce cs oe tees i 
5 | Vino blanco -| ~ ,, 3 1873 ie 29:0 Vino de Pasas. - - - - - = a 
| Dulce apagado - 55 53 1872 He? 29°1 Solera de color- | - - - - = « 
‘|Tinto -  -| Valdepefias - - | 1878 ‘ 26°7 Nea DRaAGi ihm A eal <” Ves) jar ghabaole 3 fi 
.-| Tinto de pasto - | Calzada - - - | 1874? Ae 26°2 Amontillado — - - - - < = is 
| Vino de Mesa - | Manzanares - - | 1873 ia 26°7 Pajarete) -/. j= |. = - 5 “ ok a 
‘5, comun ~- | Ciudad Real - - ” White 21°8 PedroJiminezdulce| - - - - pares Ma 
‘Valdarachos) - 3 - - | 1872 Ye 24:9 0 s - - - - 1873 " 
Bs i Dulce de Naranja| - - - - 1871 e 
| PROVINCE OF CADIZ: , Combitiado My Oh) =) tS Se Meine es 
Sherry - ° - | Chiclana - - es i A: fin i 4 7 fe ty 5 a 
ee ial Marth aay Vino blames =!) es ley | URE ifs 
i ha } =) ge a 3 i, a 2 EY us 32°5 ) Bla é, i m * a = 1872 : ” 
‘| Pasa superior - || ,, “ <3 Z oe ae 34°] anco fino Bia - - - 1865 i 
‘| Naranja superior}, - - = oe vs 330 ” lee Rall? FOS caer ee eon ” 
Blanco pasto - ns - - - | 1872 a. 25:4 Mg OO ay mice naa a 1853 ” 
pay “ $f a9) ber) ” r * - 1870 ” 24°3 Tint Wy SA feet fs if e 1866 ” 
Sax ae! m ” > Oe ete 1869 ” 27'8 Ayo : i : 5 4 i en Red 


casey 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON WINE DUTIES. 


SPAIN.—Samenes Exuiptred By rHe SPANISH Government—continued. 


Proof : | 
Spirit 
* per 
Cent. 


Locality 
of Vintage. | Colour. 


: Wine. aS M 
Production. Vintage. | Colour. 


Production. 


Number af 
. Sample. 


_. PROVINCE OF ‘LEON: r ; PROVINCE OF PALENCIA: 


Medoc comun - Sahagun - Tinto Bafios de Cerrato 
i » ere - Magaz - = 
Comun ordinari - ’ oi @ntori6 - - 
3s oo hee 9 “4 Pifia de Campos 
Clarete = Rivas —- - 
Supurado seco(?)} Palencia- | - 


_ PROVINCE OF LOGRONA, HIGHER’RIOJA: 


| Blanco grave -| Haro ~- 1869 | White 
Comun tinto .- | Casalareina . 1873 Red 
Soa. el TG cancs PROVINCE OF SEVILLE: : 
A -'| Najero -- : 
i) artaton 3 Natural - Gines - uae 
“Vino sélecto de | Haro - / ap i v 1879 
Mesa... 3 


Note.—1,149. 


bbs . 
Combinado - | sundry | 


q ” iS i ” 
vik i - - a HRs : 

PROVINCE OF MADRID: Natural - Castillejo 1870 

Cuesta, 

Do Lemos 1869 

Do Lemos tipo 

fino. 

Flor de Sevilla - 

De Lemos viego 

Combinavo - 


Tinto de pasto - | Valdemoro’ - 
Especial cairenito ns - - 
Jerez seco, No. Ronda - - 

| Tinto. de 1™4 Valdemoro - 

Blanco de 1™ »” - 

” » ” Bo eae 
Guadiela -- Guadalajara - 
Arganda - Madrid - - 


» 


Vino blanco - 1873 
1870 
25 years 


Mojados blanco | Valladolid 
Valdepefias _- | Ciudad Real - 


” Pa e 
Solera blanca - 
Dorado - - 

el : Solera color 
' i : oy) De, - 
ePROVINCE OF MALAGA: : 9 y,- Aflejo 


’ ; i color. - 
Malaga color Malaga - Rota imitado - 
Moscatel - 


Lagrima - Jerez (estilo) - 
Pajarete - ee 
Seco - ” 
Tintillo - ” 


‘Malaga dulce - ee 
” 


” 


” ” oo 
45 years 
1864 
1858 
60 years 


= 
. 
- 


; seco aoe s 
ae A ah er ea PROVINCE OF TARRAGONA : 
Jerez Malaga - | Malaga - Fe Neal | Tinto mistela -, Reus - 

Blanco seco J erez Tinto seco prio- | Priorato - 
rato. 
Tinto abocado ” 
priorato, 

Tinto seco ordi- | Reus 
nario. 
Tinto. abocado oF 

preparado. 
Blanco mistela - $5 
Blanco seco pre- a 
parado. 


Pajarete dulce - 
Malaga abocado 


LF ) 5 ie 
Moscatel-" = 
5 | Blancoseco  - 
Maeght Rone 
Oporto - - 
Zahara - | = 
‘Abocado, sweet 
| mountain, 
| Moscatel - = 
celia ON PROVINCE OF VALENCIA : 
Tierno clarifi- 
cado, ee Tinto seco -| Carlet - - -| 1873 
‘Montilla - } , : 3 Espirituoso para | Bocairente - 1865 
‘Seco afiejo t postre. = 
3 palido 2 | Tinto seco =| Liria’ - 1872 
Dulce blanco ; rie P oh ‘s - | Benicarlo pv 
iesngp ss COwOD BAS, = j ; PN Ca - | Cheste - : 1873 
| Moscatel -: ns i } Aljau blanco | Aspe - 3 1868 
) | Vino seco (sherry) ‘ licoroso. ; 
‘Vino seco color - Tinto seco mith ie - - 1872 
06h) oe Dy A ie ier _- | Llano de Cuarte » 
| Vino seco color} , = vi 35 ‘=| Onteniente - 1873 
subido. Tinto aliscado | Valencia-  - 1864 
Montilla -  - | Sierra de Montillo afiejo. 


f Gl 


” ” - - 1870 
t ; Tinto seco - = =e 1872 
PROVINCE OF ORENSE: ck Vino negro . - | Requena- 7 
ue bn , y  afiejo -- | Valencia - ave 
Tinto comun - - { Sta. Marta »» de pasto - a - 1873 
aint | Ver © - 37 «Seco - - Re 35: es 
‘Blanco tostado- | Quinza - - » de pasto - - 1870 White 
 lagrima | Granja del Puente’ Moscatel - + - 1873 re 


‘ 


” 


‘39 8 


_ . Wine. 


Locality j 
of 
Production. 


» 0” 
OND) ” 

” y) 

” ” 


”? "puro 


», natural 


a9 ‘3 
> comun 


| Generoso - 
| Vino blanco 


” 39 
Generoso ey 

”»> 
We LS 


27 | Tinto comun 


” ot 

” ” 

” eh) 

9 

” ” 

ait ” 

” 9 
Blanco dulce 
Moscatel - 


Palido  - 
dae De 
Copa 
Puro = 
Hele ay fs 
Vaso - 
Fino - 
Reyna - 
Seco - 


»| Tia Maria 

Cae de PR, 

{| Doque -' 
| Solera = 


: if Vino tinto fino - 


‘HH. HOLL: 


>» para mesa 


» de mesa - 
» blancomesa 


‘Clar ete cubierto 
+ abierto - 
Vino blanca A. - 


ede Sas, » RR. 


iz 
° 
co 
= 
eS 


3. | Berdojo rancio - 


“TA ANDALUZA” WINE 


Vino fino della 
Villa Nuovo. 


-Amontillado Pa- 


"~ gado. 
Jerezano - ~ 
Oloroso = 


Amontillado fino 
La Perla Jerezan 


Valle del Duero 


Valle del Pisuerga 


” ” 
Valladolid - 


Tudela de Duero 
Valladolid - 


Tudela de Duero 


Medina del Campo 


La Seca a = 
Tudela de Duero 


” ” 
Valladolid 


Fuente Ellol 
Nava del Rey 


” 5 


Valladolid. < 


Medina del Campo 


Naya del Rey - 


” ” ca 
Medina del Campo 


PROVINCE OF ZAMORA : 
Moraleja del Vino 


” 2 


Morales del Vino 


Cereses - - 
Valcabado 
Villaralbo 
Vellarin - 
Zamora - 


» 


rye feet fees) ee | 
Pe LE eer et 
onl ed Wit ba tae fos) Yorba! Tam 


Seville - - 


Valdepefias 
Jerez - 
Manzanilla 
Montilla - 
Jerez -. 


. 
= 
LU se 


PROVINCE OF VALLADOLID: 


Ce eR 08s 


bis 2 [mo UE Dn 


Vintage. 


SAMPLES BY PRIVATE EXHIBITORS. 


ft Le al 


COMPANY: 


Colour. 


Number of 
Sample. 


Wine. 


White 


From the Bodegas of F. Ww. CosEns and Co., Jerez de la 
Frontera: 


© co 6 9 69 65 GO GO M9 
my BS tS Sr ChiGr Co Cn x 
DOr ee ee OOO 


eorwer~w 
CaS ber 
OAS Ct 


24:0 


26:9 
27°3 
28°3 
32°5 
38:0 


35°6 
36°2 
32'°8 
36°3 


1,860 


1,889 


1,889 ? 


Onrwor 


Locality 
of 
Production. 


PROVINCE OF ZARAGOZA : 


Tinto comun = 


” ” 
” ” 3 
” ” 3 
” ” i 
” ” bal 
” ” K 
” ” 
” ” Q 
” ” Si 
” ” e 
Generoso - S 
” ” 
2” ” = 
Tinto seco - 


Tinto rancio 


” et 3) “< 
Valdifion seco - 

a dulce - 
Vino de ‘mesa 
Tinto rancio 
Blanco - 


” 


7 


” % 
Moscatel 


PROVINCE 


Tinto comun - 


| 
Puente. Ulla 


Morata de Jalon = - 
Huechaseca’ - - 
Zaragoza = 2 
Almonacid - - 


Canifiena - - 
Aguaron - = a 
Morata de Jalon - 


” ” 
Zaragoza - 


Morata de Jalon - 


” % rg 


Villa mROtO de Gal- 
lego. 

Morata de Jalon | 
” ” 
”» ” } 


Mallen - = 
‘Comenda 
Aquaron_ 


SO » * 
Longares 


” £4 
Mallen - 


OF CORUNA: 


PROVINCE OF TOLEDO: 


Clarete - - 


” 


“La ANDALUZA” WINE CompANY—continued. 
. White 


Vino Pasto 2 
oe 
Pale - - 


wm Oo CO 


” 


Vintage Sherry 
Sp#nish Claret - 
Valdepefias  - 


Mentrida evdvate 


» 


Jerez 
9. 
” 
» 
” 


” 
Tarragona 
Valdepefas 


Ties ary foment Uae aah Dame faa 


CHARLES KINLOCH & CO.: 


Tarragona, No.1 
Mataro - - 
Sherry, No. 12 - 
Natural Sherry 

Sherry, 17. B. - 


oA No. 14 - | 


st AD aise 
Tarragona, No. 2 
White Catalan - 
Red £ - 


/ 


F. E. HELY: 


Shipped by Drz@o 


White Wine - 


FW pte 25 ne 


Manzanilia 


1872 


Pea Eat 


DE AGREDA JOREZ: 


White 


Red 


3 


23-1 
23 


Red 
White 


” 
9? 
” 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON WINE DUTIES. 


SPAIN—Samptes sy Privare Exure1rors—continued. 


Vin blane - 
» ‘e ° 

” e = 
Hermitage - 
| Vin de Cote Rétie 


» ” 
St. Péray - - 


Claret - 
Chablis, No. 1 
Bon Ordinaire 


Champagne - 
Sparkling Sillery 


Chateau Cheval 


‘plane. 
Pommerol - 
St. Laurent - 
Fronsac -  - 


St. Estephe = - 


C. SHEPARD, 


| Imperial Sove- 
| reigns. 
| Imperial Sove- 
reigns. 


Sauterne, extra - 


” ” 


| Meursalt - 
Batard Montra- | 

4 chet. 

| Pommard. - 

Volnay - - 

Corton - -- 

| | Romanée St. Vi- 
vant. 

| Musigny - 

Montrachet 

Chambertin 

Pommard 

_ | Chambolle 


” 


Cat ae ae at ee | 


HAIG & CO.: 


| GrandVin Luquet 
Claret - «+ 


- - 


| Créme de Bouzy | Epernay - 


Bordeaux 


GIRAUD FRERES: 


St. Péray, Ardéche 


” ” 


KINLOCH & CO.: 


” ” 
Valence - ~ 
Cote Rotie - 

39 ss os 
St. Pésay - 
Medoce - - 


St. Estephe - 


- - 
- = 
- ~ 


St. Emilion - 


Pommerol - 
St. Emilion - 


St. Emilion 


ESQ. : 
Chateau Lavergne 


” » 


” ” 


? 


¥ 
s 

ae SMa es 

Ph Bye 


»” 


” 


Domaine de la Mothe 


a a Ha 


J. LAGRAVE & FILS, LIBOURNE: 


1870 


” 


” 
1872 


3? 


White 
” 
” 
Red 
” 


2 
White 


Red 


White 
Red 
White 


29 


1873 
1876 


1869 
1870 


1864 
1865 


1870 


1865 
1859 


1870 | 
1865 
1869 
1868 


A. BURSIO, HAUT PREIGNAC,, GIRONDE : 


White 


” 


THE UNION OF FRENCH WINE GROWERS: 
- | Cote d’Or - 


White 


1869 


Pal ted 


331 


| 
Locality a 3 Localit | Ere 
Wine. of Vintage.} Colour, a ae) Wine. of if | Vintage. Colour. | SP me 
Production, Cent. < & Production. i 
aes W. J. TRAFFORD—continued. 
G &CO 3 | Natural Solera, - - - - _— White | 263° 
Sherry - - | Jerez de la Frontera _— White 311 No. 47. 
3 - 5 af — + 375 4 | Natural Solera, - - - _ a 25°6- 
4 % G = * 33°5 No. 48. 
es a 3 - - a on —_ oy 311 5 | Sherry, No.1 - - . - - — és 28°1 
_ | Tarragona - - - che om _— Red 34:3 6 Be Up bio - - -  - _ 5 37-8 
; 7 ” » 9 - or = = 3 ae ” 36°0 
W. J. TRAFFORD : Q TRE ae ae: A a a ae - » 365 
Natural Solera,{ - - - - _ White | 36-2 10 eyes in rad bo kaiagf peas ag ie bb 
ae 3 9 
Pod No. 40. 11} Amontilledo,No.21 | - - - - — a 34:5 
2 | Natural Solera, - = * - _ FS 43°5 12 Oi = < Bo. 34:3 
| No. 46 . 2 eye u 34. 
ie F A 13 ” 2 28 = = - = st ” 34:3 
tt 


FRANCE. 
MR. VASLIN : 
21:0 1 | Chateau Rionnet , St. Laurent (Medoc) | 1871 Red 16-9 
217 2 | No. 3Vin Rouge | Aube (Bourgogne) - — ob 18:9 
22:2 3 | Surgéres - —- | Charente Inférieure - = 3 18-4 
24:5 4 | Bordeaux - | Bourg (Gironde) - = a 183, 
20:2 5 | ClosdeMontail- | St. Jean Baurnay | 1868 rf 22:8 
20°3 leu. (Isere). 
217 6 | Meursault - | Beaune - : - -— White 23°0 
7 | Vin d’Anjou -| Maine et Loire - | 1870 Red 20:0 
8 As - | St. Barthelemy - | 1869 se 176 
9 Corton = - | Beaune - - - 1868 ee 23:0 
% 10 | Vind’Anjou -/ Angers - - - | 1873 White 19°0 
20°7 11 Fleur Mousseuse - - - ° = _— 65'1 
21-1 de Cognae du 
21°0 High-Life. 
17-2 12 | Brugaliéres  - | Floressis (Lot) oneness gu aM 
sea 13 | Beaune (Téte) - | Cote @Or - ~~) — ed. (u) 2ii 
4 Note.—Sample No. 11 was not a wine, but a liqueur super- 
saturated with carbonic acid gas, and so made efferves- 
cent. f 
24-0 Sample No. 12 was spoilt, the bottle having been cracked. 
20°0 
21'°3 x * 
19-0 BRISSON PERE ET FILS, CABARA, PRES ST. EMILION -: 
ies 1 | Vin Blane - | Montbazillac - - | 1865 | White | 171 
: SOCIETE DES ENTREPOTS DE MOULIS, MEDOC ; 
17- 
| 17-3 Exhibited by ADRIAN BOISsE. 
| 
1 | Chateau Rauzan - = - — Red 16:9 
2 | St. Julien - a ie - - 1870 4 20°8 
3 Pontet Canet. - = - op 3 te = “ 19'1 
HS ae 4 {| Moulis - - - - - - a= Ey 182 
|) 22-3 ! 
& St. Estephe - - - - - 1870 2 17-2 
& | Medoc - - - - - = i) 1869 ” 18:1 
| { 
| 23-1 
ie J. MARTIN VIARD: 
22:0 1 | Graves - ~- | Bordeaux - -| 1870 Red 20:0 
21-1 2 { St. Estephe  - eae - - 3 6) 192 
23-0 3 | Listrac - - 5a - - & » 19:0 
20°2 4 | St. Julien - Frito a - - + ” 20°2 
S | St. Emilion - a - - - op 7 191 
21°8 G | Bourgeois Supte os - - = . 3 195 
25:3 VY | Chateau Margaux oD - - - | 1868 x 171 
23:0 8 | Lesville Poyferre 3) 7 - - 55 a 17:9 
220 9 | Pichon Longue- ce oe - - ‘3 35 17-0 
22°5 ville. 
21-2 10 | Chateau Lagrange Sait - - 7 ” 176 
il Pontet Canet - ae - - sy By 17°3 
12 | Ducasse Pauillac rman ~ - Pe 55 171 
13 | Le roe St. Es- » + - - - io 17-4 
tephe. 
199 14 | Chateau Brillotis Fr eas - Es cs 18:0 
22:2 15 | Chateau Pomys ate ee - a 41 16°5 
163 16 | Loupiae - =| By -| 1870 | White 22°2 
19°7 17 | St. Croix - - | a - if Ss 19-2 
| 


Nana ee 


HSOOONAD oH FF | We 


bt 


CO bo 


OMID ih 0 


DAA WW eH 


One 


GERMANY.: 


vr 
33 2 APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 
FRANCE— continued, Fs : ‘) 
eee 
| | : | 
Bs Locality naa 8 Locality 4 ao 
io Wine. of Vintage.| Colour. | a pe Wine. of Vintage. | Colour. pa 
s 3 Production. Sa Production. Cen 
. | 3 | 
J. MARTIN Viarp—continued. E. THCREAU ET FILS, CHATEAU LACHAISE : 
18 Somes - | Bordeaux - -| 1870 | White a _ Exhibited by JoHNSTONE, WHBEATLY, & Co. 
20 Chateau Doley E 2 Serie eid 240 1 | Carte d’Or, 4°/, | Chateau Lachaise -| 1870 | White | 19: 
Chat Gui- = s 21:6 liqueur. 
= ety i i i 4 ; 2 | Carte d’Or, 6°/. 39° ” a ” » 19° 
: i liqueur. 
22 | Frontignan Mus-| Frontignan - - | 1859 99 271 3 | Carte d’Or,10°/, Fe * = BS es 19: 
cat. liqueur. 
23 | Céte-Rotie -| Ampuis- - -| 1865 | Red 21-0 4 | Carte blanche, ” ” - » » 19: 
10°/, liqueur. j 
24 | Beaune - -| Coted’Or - -| 1869 ua 22°3 5) eee ere ” ” = bs) NS 19° 
25 | Nuits - - x Seiges x < 22-0 10°/, liqueur. ‘ | 
26 | Clos de Vou- = - - | 1868 A 22°7 | 
geot. H. BERTRAND & CO., BORDEAUX | 5 
27 Santenay - ay - - 1869" 1". 22°0 : ia 
28 | Montrachet - , - -| 1865 | White | 25:0 1 ora. saci de WME aS 4a — | ae 
. volnay rr 4 Ga ae it | nt He 2 if Roussillon, old] oie" eo Eas % 22: 
31 Meursault s 5 - - | 1869 White 23°0 tawny. : f 
39 Pommard- z ‘ Red 92°4 8 | Roussillon, rich - - - - _— > 31 
| 33 young. , 


3 White — 


HUB. HURTER & SON, COBLENZ ON RHINE: Hus. Htrter & Son, CoBLENZ on RHINE—continued. 
Sparkling Hock | - - -— = — White 18°1 12 |-SparklingScharz-| - -  -  - _ White | 21: 
Sparkling Ehren-| - - - - — ‘, 181 berg. k | , 

preitstein. | 13 | Sparkling Blume = - - NH wins i 21° 
Sparkling Johan- | - - > - — 3 20°2 der Mosel. | | 
nisberger. 
Sparkling Perle - = - - — a 20°4 A, BURGHARDT, RUPPERTSBERG: 
des Rheins 3 é | F 
F ae . 1 | Deidesheimer - = hte pear bin — White 18° 
ep (aene rd 5a GTR cee ae ” ae 2 | Ruppertsberger-|) - - -~ = = % 18: 

0 ae , Traminer. 
Deidesheimer - : - - - — > ae acuiroeknennen.)e 2 Y f % Dis r 18° 
eee EV |Ae sighs eget as 2 19% 4 | Ruppertsberger-| - - -— = — 3 17 

ap iaeupleh ori) Saive ig Sy HAE rei ” i 5 | HochheimerDom-- - - - = — n 20° 
Rauenthaler - - - “ - — . 20°5 Machine | 
| Kaiserwein ie yi ° 2 mi ” 21°7 6 Sparkling y Mo- Wag : + - soe 20" 
Sparkling Mo- - = - mie ” 16-8 the a | y 
ae 7 | Grand Mousseux - - - - — zi 18° 
IT ADL. ys 
. | 7) aa 
P. E. RAINFORD & CO.: | SocrETA ENOLOGICA ASTIGIANA IN AsTI—continued. 
| 5 
Latte D’oro -| Sicily - - = = White | 31°0 9 |.Moscatosparkling] - - -  - — | White 
Alcantara - - A - - - re Ms | 81:3 10 | Passaretta - - - & - ak ii 
Cavallaro - - i - - - — . | 310 ll Vermouth - md - pe ae is 
Mastrissa - - Es - - * me Red | 309 ! 
CALABRIA BROTHERS, NAPOLI: 

x . 

SOCIETA VINICOLA ITALIANA IN ASTI | 1 Chews Bivana hore © 4 ‘ ta White 
Vino da Pasto - - - - - —_ Red | 22°] Somma. 

Barbera - - - - - - _— oh | Q1e7 2 | Capri Bianco - any Yo c = see F 
Barolo - -| - - - <=: Fe 21:3 3 Capri Rosso - - - 4 = —_ Red 
Brachetto - - - - - —_— a 16-2 4 | Pasilipo Vecchio - - - 4 = 3 
Nebiolo - - - - - oe 133. 5 Gragnano - - - * ms ane ae 
Malvasia - = = 5 - > = White 21-6 6 Lagrima Chrysti =. ~ re a 33 
Asti - - - Se - - — fe 21-0 Rosso, 

Moscato - - - ” = = = % 13:9 

Vermouth = - - - — rf 28:2 KINLOCH & CO.: 

9 ' . 18 | Marsala, Ing- | Sicily - - - rte White 

SOCIETA ENOLOGICA ASTIGIANA IN ASTI : : ham’s, 0.V.M. 

Vino da Pasto - Se ea ae 2 — Red 211 21 Marsala, Ing- 5 = s = a E 

Barbera - - - - - - — % 20°38 ham’s, L.P. 

Nebiolo  - - - - - == Sy 21:0 

BBETGID sy es Lk a ake eee Olt ae pee = » } 20-0 INGRAM, WITTAKER, & CO.: | 

Moscato, dry - - - - - ea White 26'7 ; 

Brachetto - - - - - - — Red 13:3 PO HeL.P., _ London | Sicily - - = — White 

Nebiolo-- - - - = = — %, 151 Particular. 

Moscato Passito - = - - = White 29:4 q | Virgin’ - - ay t= = S a . 

SERVIA. ; 

: : 

MR. WATSON, for the Servian Government : Mr, Watson, for the Servian Government—continued. 
Negotin - +-| Kraina - - ~-|15 years} Red 27-0 4 | Smedereve -| Belgrad - -  -=1|14 years} White 16: 

” cite Ng ” = > =) 68 es x 25° 5 | Negotin - - | Kraina - - = ae Ui Red 29: 
Corbovo - = » = = | ht ay 248 6 ee aes. Ran i. ). eaeeiges: 0 
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a GREECE. 

crn ae 

j } Proof ; | Proof 

4 Locality pe : ‘Locality | Wirtee 

} WINE of Vintage.| Colour.* ee ae WINE. of Vintage.| Colour. oe 
; Production. | Cake 3 8 | Production. Pie 

; AD 

= t 
JAMES L. DENMAN: MESSRS. SOLON & SONS, ATHENES: 

> Ce se i a 1871 | White 231 | 1 | Vin de la Céte - hee Coie 1872 Red | 21-0 

a ies ie. Le 5 24°9 ‘ de Parnés. 
;} | White Kephisia - - - - 7 » 22°0 

| White Hymettus| - - és - 1872 “ 20°5 “4 ” ” " 3 q a 1878 23, A 215 
Mi White Patras -| - - - - 1338 > 22:0 if (3 | Vindela Phalére| - <-> = fs White | 263 
| Vinsanto - - - - - = 9 175 5 

Ambrosia- -/ - - - - » g 205 | 4 2 % ph) 1 Wa ie a 1871 2? Fabs 

PeprusweeOe ui ire 1858 Ss SLE. Ge | Yin: de la Cote |). 75 ow =. || 1871-9 py bel pyae 

| | Lacrima Christi} - - -  - 1872 Red 17-2 | de Pigeon, 

Peantoriny ee os!) wey ee 1867 | White 25°2' | 
Be eh er eC 1868 | Red 20°8 | 

| | Red Kephisia - - - - 4 1872 o 18-9 | C. KINLOCH & Co.: } - 
EE eal’ aera ei me a . 210 | 25 | White Phanean| - - - - | 1860 | White | 260 
RUSS] A. 
Mr. FIRSOFF, Russtan COMMISSIONER : _ Mr. Frrsorr, Russian Commissioner—continued : 

Muscat rose | Crimea - - ~- | 1865 | White 24°5 20 .| Sauternes- -{ Crimea - -  -1| 1866 | White 25:0 
| doux. : | 22 | Muscat, sweet - | Freedericksz’s, near | 1873 Red 18°5 
| Madeira de la Bone ek. | = E867 » 26°3 Yatta. 

Crimée, . ; 27 | Sauterne - -; Crimea - - - | 1867 | White 26:2 
| Muscat noir 9 - - - 1869 Red 26°0 42 Riesling de Kutz- a - - - 1871 ” 23°0 
doux. ; P chux Lampat. 
|| Muscat blane doux A} - - - | 1871 | White 22'3 48 | Kakur - - 7 - - -| 1873 a 20°6 
| | Tranimer, sec - Pe aes) flO rO, » 26:0 50)) | Karabakh 1.) 2 0 Tia! Se 28 lol — Red 22°4 
| Muscat, sweet - of - = - 1866 49 250 52 Kaketze, white - - - - - — White 20°0 
| | Sauternes- = - ” fe ay ae - | , 1864 ” 23°6 57 : red - - - - - _ Red 221 
ely 


a | | GALIFORNI,A. 


Gerke - - - Vina, Tehama, Co. -- White 25°2 3 | Angelica - - | Vina, Tehama, Co. — White 35°2 
Cal. Cal. 
| Muscat of Alex- 3 2 = ” 25°0 
v andria, dry. 4 Bosquejo, sweet ” ” ar ” 24'3 


AUSTRALIA. 


EXHIBITED BY THE SourTH AUSTRALIAN COMMISSIONERS. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA : SoutH AUSTRALIA—continued. 
|| Madeira - -| Adelaide- _ - - 28°5 41 | Greenache - | Clarendon Vineyard — Red 27°0 
a - -| Kanmantoo -~ - 29°6 42 3 - o 5 — a 27°5 
{ a - - | Mardon, near Ade- 32°2 43 | Highercombe, Highercombe ,, 1866 hy 27:3 
Ia laide - - - ruby. 
li - | Adelaide = - 30°3 44 ° iy ee ‘3 5 1867 3 27°3 
|| Sercial -  - | Beaumont Vineyard, 39°0 45 S Peaks: re a 1868 $5 24:9 
l Adelaide. 46 eit Le ‘ ts 1869 ss 24-5 
| White Wine ~-/ South Australia - 37'0 47 | Sweet Shiraz - | South Australia - 3 $5 32°8 
| i |e y - 37°2 49 ” s » 5 ” ” 26:0 
| Gillard’s white - is : = 30°5 50 | Shiraz, old - pe : -/| 1867 & 36'5 
| Constantia ~- ” ? 28°5 51 ef - rf - | 1866 5 27-0 
| Old ditto - - a5 - 40'8 52 Shiraz - - | Morooroo - - 1868 fe 30:9 
‘| Frontignac - | Adelaide- -~ - 25:3 53 $s - - | Mardon -— - -| 1867 - Bil 
| Frontignac, old | South Australia -—-- 28-0 57 | Roussillon - | South Australia = - % 5 31:5 
Oe dry yy - 58 » old dry i‘ -| 1866 fe SSPE 
‘| Sweetwater - | Bankside Vineyard - 27°5 59 | Shiraz and Ma- | Kanmantoo - - | 1869 fe 29:2 
| Sweetwater and | Morialto. : - 26°8 taro. 
dry Madeira - 60 | Greenache - - - - os i 285 
Bs ata = i - - 30:1 61 | Carbonet - - | Pewsey Vale - -| 1868 ‘ 234 
ne Madeira and | Adelaide - 29°23 62 5 ee a Pr 2} +s 1869 eS 29-0 
| Frontignac - 65 | Grizzley and | Adelaide- - -| 1868 | White 32:3 
| Temprana - | South Australia = - 23°5 Frontignac. 
Pedro Ximenes- ” - 23°4 68 | Mataro - - | South Australia - 1870 Red 26:0 
| Doradilla - - ” 5 22°7 ae 
| P. Ximenes and | Bankside Vineyard - 27-0 AULD, BURTON, & Co. : | 
Alan -| Morooroo -~ - 26:8 1 ET white, { Auldana- - ~ - — White 21-4 
1. a 2 e ax Os oes 
ey aa 1 a a Sa a 2 | Auldana, ruby Rv Se > pcp | Lae aes Red 22°5 
i ” f 9, ie No. 3 ay a 
| Highercombe,; Highercombe - - 30'1 | 
ia amber, es : KINLOCH & Co. : : 
” as ” i = 26:9 
at 33, (Ni 2% rs o a 4 | Muscat - - - = = = 2s White 831- 
- Es = 7:2 2 Bees ; 
| Palomino blanco | Clarendon Vineyard 27:1 Bef ROBIN ge ers ue a lu Ss 9 oa 
| Riesling -  - a Rae 29:3 auf Romande EAN ame ity he tae d = Red 28:3 
‘Verdeilho _- | Bankside “A = 33-2 8 ae at - a “ S ~ SS White 32°5 
Mivscoorco Ver. . is 5 276 9 Verdeilho ~ - 2 3 Ste hey! a Meas Pi 30:5 
3 ; 10 | Pommard - 5 e 3 2 as Red 27-3 
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Appendix, No. 2. 


GENERAL ABSTRACT: OF AVERAGES. 


, Samples. Highest | Lowest | Above Below [ 
COUNTRY or PROVINCE. ; ; 


i +i Average. 
Strength.| St h.} A .| A B 
| Red, | White. | Totals. ree tas ee ee 
Porrvuaat, viz.: F 
Algarve my) teed 18 — = 30°5 24:2 8 10 26°66 
a 2 — | 269 | 26-0 1 1. | 26°45 . 
a ao 20 30°5 24°2 9 jl 26°64 
Alemtejo - - - 32 _ _ 30°1 23°3 13 19 26-16 
— 20 _ 32°5 21°9 rf 13 24-93 
. — | —- Bo ease Phere!) ge 30 | 25-69 
Beira - - - -| 117 —_ 38°38 17 66 51 | 2491 "i 
= —_ 32°9 22°5 4 8 26°57 ' 
— 129 38°8 11:7 74 55 25:07 
Minho - - - ~ 12 12 20:0 142 6 6 17°38 4 
Entre Douroe Minho -| 7 7 | 180 | 125 3 4, | 15:20 
Estremadura- = = || ‘139 — | 400 | 200 43 76 | 25:77 h 
ee sn | HOD, | 980.4 As 26 | 29°10 4 
ee 163 | 500 | 200 \ 60 | 103 | 2672 . 
Trasos Montes - -| 388 — 375 19:0 18. 20 23°46 | 
aa * 298 23'8 1 2 | 25:10 
—— 41 37-5 19°0 18 23. | 2502 
Madeira - - dina s _ 4 37°8 313 1 3 33°45 4 
Sundry- - + - | 2 2 | 262 | 250. 1 1 | 25-60 
Abstract of the above, ; 
viz. : ’ 
Natural - - -| 3818 _ 31-2 11-7 167 151 24:02. a 
ae _— 313 22°5 29 34 25°53 4 
=e: 381 313 117 199 182 24:27 7 
; : 
Fortified - ° - 25 ae 40°0 28:4 . 1k 14 34°60 
— —_ 50:0 27:0) | 8 16 33°99 
atl 49 50°0 27:0 22 27 84:30: an 
Sent by private exhibi- | ‘ , 
tors, Viz. : : 
Natural- - = 4 4 24-0 22-085) 5 2 2 | 23:00 } 
Fortified EN is 22 23 40:2 80°7 13 10 36°66 
SPAIN, viz. : | 
Albacete - - - 6 6 3815 23°'8 1 5 25°62. 
Alicante, 41h net. on oth see) lovee oy 13 | 928-00 
= — 33°8 32°0 1 2 32-73 
= 23 376 24-1 9 14 28°62 q 
Avila. Vs: ie i Sees 4 a 269 25:0 1 1 25°95 P 
| at ae srs, yreeee 4 4 | 2617 
— 10 313 22°5 5 5 2613 
Balearic Isles - -{ — 1 = —< eeey eS 31-20 
Barcelona - = - - Dy GPF _— 38-0 19°6 12 15 25°70 
ie = 37°0 17:0 9 at 28:22 
| ones 47 38:0 17°0 21 26 | 2677 
Catalonia, sent by the 71 39 cea _ 440 -} 205 14 25 27-48 
Agricultural Institute 58 _ 667 | 165 25 33 28:25 
of San Isidro, Barcelona|J — | — 97 | 367 | 165 | 39 | 58 | 27-94 
Catalonia, including Bar- 71 — _ 44:0 196 27 44 27°00: 
celona and Tarragona, } _ 80 _ 56°7 165 37 43 28°29 
elsewhere averaged - _ _ 151 567 | 165 71 80 27:02 
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GENERAL ABSTRACT OF AVERAGES—continued. Appendix, No. 2. 


s les. . 
emp Highest | Lowest | Above | Below 


COUNTRY or PROVINCE. 
Strength. | Strength.) Average. | Average. 


Average. 


Red. | White. 


f Totals. 
EEE ED AI Cs a TE eae em 
Spain—continued. 

Castellon - - ~ 6 = -- 380°4 266 4 Z 25°07 

fics 4 4 39°0 20°4 1 3 27°32 

— — 10 39°0 20°4 3 7 25°97 

Ciudad Real - = = - 6 -— 37°2 20:0 1 5 26°95 

ai, 7 a: 31:0 | 21°8 4 3 27°14 

Ate — 13 372 20-0 5 8 27°06 

Cadiz - - - - —_ 30 80 44:2 13°1 13 17 80°04 

Cordoba - wes — 8 8 34:2 24°0 8 5 29°02 

Granada - - = 3 — —_ 26:0 21:0 2 1 23°73 

“ — 13 — 32°5 21°6 vé 6 27°56 

— — 16 32°5 21:0 11 5 25°65 

Guadalajara - TR 4 — _ 27°0 23°2 2 2 24°75 

=e 1 — = = -- 26'60 

— _ 5 27:0 23-2 2 3 25°12 

Huesca- - - - 5 — — 28°5 222 2 3 25°32 

— 2 _ 30°0 19:0 1 1 24°50 

_ — a 30°0 19:0 3 4 25:09 

Huelva - - - =" 1 _ — — = — — 82-50 

— 21 — 38:0 22:9 9 12 27°92 

—_ — 22 88:0 22:9 10 12 28:18 

Leon - 3 a ie 4 — 4 23°9 20°1 1 3 21°30 

Logrona ro a a ee 5 _ os 21°2 18:3 2 3 19°70 

(Higher Rioja) - - — 1 a= mas Zo —_ 26°60 

ac — 6 26:6 18°3 3 3 20°85 

Madrid - = - = 8 — — 28°0 21:0 5 3 24°92 

Cae _ 37:0 23°3 1 3 28°52 

— — 12 37°0 21:0 5 7 26°12 

Malaga- <= =. ° 1 — — — — -- — 32-10 

_ 36 — 41°5 10°1 16 20 31°51 

a — 37 41°5 10°] 17 20 31-52 

Crense - - - = 3 - — 23°38 18°4 1 2 20°27 

_— 2 — 26°0 244 n| 1 25°20 

—_ -- 5 26:0 18-4 8 2 22:24 

Palencia - = - 5 ws — 23:0 18°8 1 4 19°86 

mt 1 ny = ney — — 14°50 

— — 230 14°5 4 B, 18-97 

Seville - - - i -- 30 30 40'3 27°5 14 16 83:97 

Matravonay 6 tS 5 _— -- 341 20°4 4 1 30:25 

— Y —_— 35°6 25-0 1 1 30°30 

_— —- 4 385°6 20°4 5 2 30°26 

Valencia - " - 18 = ae 80:0 21°0 5 8 24°35 

( _— 5 —_— 42°0 20°0 v4 3 29°50 

= _- 8 42:0 20°0 7 11 25°78 

Valladolid - - - 10 pate ot 26°83 18:0 5 5 21-63 

— 18 -- 37°0 23:0 6 12 27°32 

é pe ig ae is 28 370 | 180 | 11 17 25°21 

Zamora > * nl 38 — seo 23°83 293 4 4 93-15 

oe 3 _— 27'8 19°2 1 2 22-67 

=< _— 11 27°8 19°2 5 6 23°02 

Zaragoza = = = 15 ~ -- 29°4 19°5 10 5 25°78 

—- 11 — 39:0 16:0 6 5 27°65 

_ — 26 39:0 16°0 15 11 26°57 

Corunpa= - = -| (1 -- — — = — 15°20 

Toledo - = - - 2 —< 2 27:0 26:4 1 1 26°70 
Abstract of the above, | 

viz.: 

Naturai- - <-| 158 - = = 29:1 14:5 86 72 23°73 
_ 124 — 30°0 10+1 65 59 24°58 
— — 282 380°0 101 148 134 24°10 
Fortified - - 42 _ — 44:0 26°0 18 24. 31:92 
— 164 —- 56°7 21°6 69 95 382-76 
_ ms 206 567 21:6 | 88 123 22°59 
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Appendix, No. 2, E ee : 
Pee eRe eh _ GeEyneRAL ABsTRACT OF AVERAGES—continued. 


et Samples. Highest | Lowest | Above | Below 
mnAtiae Cs lath As Strength. | Strength,| Average. | Average. Sveraet 
Red. | White. | Totals. 
| 
i Spain—-continued. , 
Sent by private exhibi- ; 
tors, viz. : : 
Natural - - - 8 — — 27:2 20:2 2 1 24°13 
— 9 _— 29°9 24:0 4 5 27°21 
e 12 29°9 |" 20°2 8 4 26°44 
Fortified - - 4 _ = 381 340 1 3 35°25 ; 
— 50 a 43°5 25°6 27 23 34°54 
ae _ 54 43°5 25°6 29 f 24 34-60 
FRANCE, Viz. : 4 | 
Natural oy ee ne ioe — — 24:5 16°3 34 | 30 19-94 x 
: oe 31 — he eM fl Caen C 21-57 i 
=~ —_— 95 Q7:1 16°3 : 48 47 20°47 
Fortified ~ - - 1 —_ 1 _ -- — — 3110 P 
GERMANY, Viz. : : 
Natural ee 20 20 | 21:7.| 168 10 10 19°41 
Inay, viz. : ant q 
Matural, £0) Gh) = ees — es 21:8 1/598 LEO g 6 19°31 
—_ 10 a Tf 282 10'9 5 5 20:25 
—_ _ 25 28°2 10°9 14 11 19°69 
Ported.) 202. tS 1 — as — — ww a 30°90 
— 8 — 367 29:4 4 4 32°85 
— _ 9 36°7 29°4 4 5 32°63 
SERVIA Viz. : 
Natural ce alg Mareen oc —_— — 27°0 22°1 ad 1 24°75 
. — 2 -- 80°1 16°5 1 1 23°30 
— — 6 30:1 165 4 2 24°27 
GREECE, Viz. : 
: Natural - - - Gi —— —- 21°5 17:2 4 2 20:07 
a. 13 -- 28°4 17°5 6 ve 23°35 
—_ = 19 28-4 17:2 8. 11 | 22°31 
Russta, viz. : 
Natural - - - ae — — 26'0 18°5 2 2 22°25 
— 11 — 26°3 20:0 6 5 23°86 
cas 15 263 | 18% 8 7 23°48 
CaLIForNIA, Viz. : . 
Natural Sy ih i geet pate 3 3 25:2 | 24:3 2 1 24°83 
Fortified - - = ae 1 “1 = — ore — 35°20 
AUSTRALIA, viz.: : 
Natural . - - 16 — — 28°5 22:0 9 7 26°12 
— 23 -- 30°3 21°4 16 if 26°58 
_ —_ 39 30°3 21°4 25 14 26°39 
Fortified - - a 8 — — 40°8 29°2 Wo 6 33°12 
jo 2 — 389°0 30°] 3 a oh. 33°22 
| _ _ 20 40°8 PAS eh 6 14 33°18 
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REPORT to the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Customs of the Results obtained in 

, testing Samples of the various Wines Exhibited at the International Exhibition 
of 1862, with a GENERAL ABSTRACT of their AVERAGE STRENGTHS, and a Com- 
PARATIVE TABLE of the ENeLIsH and Frencu Drecress of ALCOHOL. 


To THE HonovuraBLE COMMISSIONERS OF Her Magrsty’s Customs. 


Honourable Sirs, 

‘I Bue herewith to lay before you the results of the testings of the samples of wines 
from the International Exhibition of 1862, taken in accordance with your Honours’ direc- 
tions of May last. 

Those exhibitors to whom I had an opportunity of mentioning the subject entered 
willingly into the plan, and, from the wines which were deposited in the west cellar of 
the Queen’s warehouse, I was from time to time freely supplied with samples for testing. 
Of the wines which were exhibited in the International Exhibition Building I obtained 
18 representative samples, of Australian vintages only. This result was doubtless the 
consequence of being unable personally to look after the matter in that quarter, though 
I had numerous promises, which I fear, however, will remain unfulfilled. This I much 
regret, as not only the Spanish and Portuguese wines, but also the Russian, Greek, and 
other kinds, hitherto comparatively unknown in this country, as well as the growths of 
our colonial vineyards, were solely represented there; examples of which would have 
added greatly to the interest and value of these tables. 

The list is nevertheless a large one, comprising in all 569 samples, which are thus 


divided :— 


France - - - - = 2 rofore ey 
ltaly -—- - . ~ - - - - 112 
The Zollverein  - - - = e a is 
Austrian Empire - - - - a = Leesa f 
Australia - - - - - = if gg Fs) 


The first portion of the tables contains the information relative to the individual samples, 
namely, colour and strength, and, when it could be obtained, the date of vintage. The 
wines are classed, first under the National, and secondly under the Provincial head, while 
in some instances a more specific reference to the locality of the vineyard is given. 

The whole is afterwards massed in a general abstract. In this the red and white 
wines of each province are separately arranged, to show the number of samples tried and 
the average strength obtained. The highest and lowest degree of actual strength is also 
given, and the number of samples in each instance, the strengths of which exceed or fall 
short of the average. This serves to give a truer value to the average itself, by indicating 
whether the bulk is tolerably uniform, or whether the average is raised or lowered by the 
extreme strength or weakness of a minority of the samples. 

A desire was expressed by several persons interested, to have some guide by which to 
compare the French and English degrees of strength. Through the kindness of Mr. 
Selby, I obtained a French hydrometer, and after a series of careful experiments with 
it and one of Sikes’s in mixtures of alcohol and water of various gravities, I calculated 
the table which I have placed at the end of these papers, and in which the value of 
degrees “ overproof”’ and “ underproof,” and the relative per-centages of proof spirit, are 
referable to the equivalent in the French reckoning. 

As the means at my command were wanting in that extreme nicety requisite to obtain 
a perfectly exact result, it is possible that a slight error may exist. The maximum 
difference at the highest point could, however, be only 1°5 per cent. of proof spirit ; that 
being the difference between 75°5 overproof, which is the strength of anhydrous alcohol, 
according to recent experiments of Mr. Phillips, and 74-0 overproof, which would appear 
to be the French estimate, according to the instrument I used. But it is probable that the 
estimate of Gay-Lussac was nearer the latter than the former strength, which would 
therefore reduce the supposed error, and what remained, divided through the table, would 
be inappreciable in practice at those parts most commonly required. 

On inspection of the series of tests, some great extremes of strength are observable ; 
for instance, one sample from the Roman States is 52°7 per cent., one from Sicily 46°5, 

‘and one from Piedmont 43:1; Algerie also sends one 45:2. Each of these so-called 
wines partook more of the character of a liqueur, being sweet and highly fortified. 
Others of a less but still high degree of strength were professedly imitations of fortified 
wines, such as port, sherry, Madeira, &c. Piedmont, on the other hand, furnished a 
sparkling red wine of a poor low class, which only gave a strength of 7°7 per cent.; and 
Hungary also, in one of her choicest sorts, sends the lowest of the whole, one sample being 
only 7:2 per cent. This latter is called “ Menes Essenz,” and is a red wine of the 
district of Arad ; it is produced from selected grapes, the juice of which has been extracted 

0.82. Upurea: by 
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by the mere weight of their mass, without added pressure. A consequence of this mode 


of treatment is, that more of the sugar and less of the ferment and acids of the grape are 
in the must, and the spirit produced is necessarily small in quantity. In testing this 
sample, when somewhat less than two-thirds of its bulk had been distilled over, the resi- 
duum had become so thick as to endanger the retort, and when cold it formed a hard 
dark amorphous mass, of an intense brown colour, proving the very large preponderance 
of sugar. ; 

It one not be uninteresting to observe, that on taking the average strength of the 
weakest wines of each country (omitting the two exceptional samples just mentioned) it 
exceeds in each instance the limit which in the first differential wine tariff was fixed as 
the strength of Class A., viz. 18°0 ; thus :— 


In Italy the average lowest strengthis -  - -  - 19°35 
In the Zollverein - - - ~ = : 2 L197 
In the Austrian Empire - - = = = “3 - 18:4 
In France - - - - ae ae anes - 19:0 
In Australia - - - - - bs i Z - /213 


From this it is probable, that when the foreigner considered 18 degrees as a sufficient 
limit, it was with reference to the French computation, which by the table would equal 
31:3 per cent. of proof spirit. 

Three of the samples tested were altogether exceptional. The first two were samples 
called “ Wine of Water,” from Bavaria; one of these were said to be “produced at two- 
pence the bottle ;” the other “ at threepence.” The former was a light agreeable drink, 
with 19:6 per cent. of spirit; the latter was sweeter, and of better body, and had 29-9 per 
cent. The third exceptional sample was a mead or metheglin, a honey wine, called ‘ Alt 
Deutscher Meth.” ‘This, according to our Customs’ tariff, is free of duty, yet it contained 
no less than 29:2 per cent. of proof spirit, at which strength wine would be lable to 
2s. 6d. per gallon duty. f a ¢ 

Some few samples are remarkable from their great age. Thus “vin d’Alicant,” of 
St. Gilles département du Gard, is of the vintage of 1801, and yielded 33°3 per cent. of 
spirit. A red wine from Luz in the same department, dated 1811, is 23°9’per cent., and 
a wine called La Marigny, of Neunier, department Indre-et-Loire, also of 1811, is 18°9 

er.cent. A sample from Chateau la Serre, of Libourne in the Gironde, is of the vintage 
of 1783, and strength 19°6. But these are but young in comparison with one from the 
Département du Tarn, which has reached the venerable age of 111 years, aud maintained 
a strength of 18°9 per cent. This last, though still sound and healthy, possessed little or 
no character, ard from the complete exhaustion of the sugar, and the greater prominence | 
thus acquired by the tannic acid, it had a positively bitter taste. 

The wines of Australia, of which 18 samples have been tested, are interesting as being 
comparatively unknown in this country, and as the representatives of a culture and 
manufacture yet in its infancy, but of high importance for many considerations. None 
of them are of high character, but those from Sydney in particular possess some sound 
and excellent qualities that promise well under improved culture and more careful mani- 
pulation, All have a high natural degree of spirit. 

The wines from Victoria, though much the same in strength as those Irom New South 
Wales, are decidedly their inferiors in quality. The body is weak, and the flavour poor 
and uninviting.* 

The names by which several of them are designated may perhaps indicate the kind of 
grape used in their manufacture; but, if so, the alteration of climate, season, or some 
other circumstance, must have completely changed their character, as not a vestige of 
resemblance remains. ‘The Frontignac here is a red sour wine, instead of being white 
and luscious. The perfume, however, which attached to the distillate gave indication of 
its origin in the muscat grape. The Hermitage and Burgundies are of a sickly pale red 
colour, and thin body. Indeed all the red wines beara great family likeness to each 
other, and, as well as the white wines, are destitute of any great individuality. 

The Tokay has no point of similarity to its celebrated namesake, and, except a higher 
degree of strength, is in other respects like the rest of the white wines; and the white 
Victoria was still in a state of fermentation. 

For other particulars the tables will speak for themselves. 

I could have wished my task fulfilled more in consonance with my desire in the matter. 
Such as it is, however, it is for your Honours’ kind consideration. 


Respectfully submitted, 
London, 8 January 1863. J. B. Keene. 


Pea re Ne ee ee ee et 


* From information received as this report was going to press, it appears that these wines, being in the 
first instance very new, were for three months exhibitedin a hot glass building in Melbourne, had after- 
wards a voyage of four months to England, and were then shown in the Internaticnal Exhibition building 
for six months in an upright position. It is, therefore, evident that their flavour and character were not 
likely to be in good condition; that they were sound and alcoholic appears extravrdinary under the 
circumstances. 
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WINE. 

PIEDMONT: 
Grignolino - - - - 
Ditto - - - 
Barbera - °- - - 
Ditto - - - - 
Ditto - - - - 


Ditto : ” - - 

Ditto di Vigneti - - 
Brachetto - - - 
Vino Ancrito Nero’ - 
Nebiolo Spumante - - 


Ditto - ditto - 
Montepulciano do. = 
Vino di Tavola - - - 
Vino Barolo - - - 
Malvasia Spumante - - 
Vino Bianco - - - 
Moseato Greco - - - 
Vino Giro - - 2 - 


Vino Moscato. 

Vino Malvagia - = - - 
Ditto - oe SAE 

Malvagia Asciuto - 

Vino duve Scelte ed appasite 

Vino Canonan - 

Vino Bianco or Giuario, 

Vino Bianco Malvagia = - 


Vino Giro - - - . 

Ditto - - - - 
Vino Monica - - - 
Vino Nero - = - - 
Vino Bianco = - - 
Moscato Nero” - - - 
Vino Dolcetto - - - 
Vino Moscato Amaro - - 
Lambrusco = - - - 
Barbera fine - - - 
Vino Nero di Piemonte -, 
Nebiolo Secco - - - 


Vino fino dolcetto - - 
Ditto diCommercio - 
Ditto doleetto - - 
Ditto Moscato - - 


Dinazzano Secco - - 
Ditto - ditto - ~ 
Ditto - ditto - - 

Erice Madera -  -- - 

Vino de Tranzana - - 


Vino Nero Naturale - - 

Ditto diTerrafondo - 
Vino Nationale di Madera - 
Vino Bianco - - - 


Vino Monica - - - 
Vino Mercantile - - 
Ditto - - - - 
Grignolino - Spee Aas 
Vino Lambrusco - - 
VinoComune - - - 
Ditto - _ ete 
Vino Rosso Lambrusco - 


LOMBARDY : 


Moscato Ciarificato - a 

_ Vino Lambrusco - é 
Ditto (di Sorbana) - 
Ditto Rosso - a a 


NAPLES: 


Zagarese - - = = 
Vino Acinato Nero - 
Vino Lagrima - - = - 


Vino Zagarese - - - 


‘Vino Bianco - - - 
Vino Rosso = - - 
Vino Nero delle terreforte - 

Ditto - ditto - - 


WINES OF ITALY. 


| Date. 


«SELECT COMMITTEE ON WINE DUTIES. — 


DisrRicr. Colour. | Strength. AVERAGES. 
Asti - 2 = a5 Red 23°9 Red wine, 20°9 per 
Be eis bi = — 3 21:4 cent, 
oo peda 2 _ ne 246 | Greatest strength, 
am et enti) ti: Sas is 23:3 oN 9; lowest ditto, 
Se ites. a ORAM Ie he $ 21°4 
Va deee Brae 2 — A 21°4 20° sonples above 
sa ee, ee is Oe _~ i 24°6 the average, 10 
eres & x 2 — i 22'7 ditto below. 
een : a _ hs 27°9 | White wine, 24°9 
Eom is & - = — . 14°8 per cent. 
Fewest fits = she _ < 77, | Greatest strength, 
(pad SN Beet a. — ie 10°9 431 ; lowest ditto, 
“ee 2 BY Re — . 22°0 13°1, 
Emits - - - aS White 20°8 15 samples above, 
Si ks = 5 & — e 14°2 and 14 ditto, be- 
Neer eg day a7, Pr hg “i low the average. 
Sardegna - = e 25°9 
en (Sanluri) - — i. 28°6 
” ce) * na » 29°9 
” ) = ets ” 25°9 
Genova) - -— - — ‘5 23°9 
Novi di Genova - - _— Red 23'3 
Lanusei_ - - - —' White 23°3 
” cs 7 : tne ” 28°6 
2” ¥ - - Ge ” 27°9 
Cagliari - .- -{| — rs 29°9 
ie Se Rae ae es — 2» 30°6 
ui Seer ee Oe i 28°6 
+ - -  -| 1848 Red 27:2 
Caluso - - - — White 22-0 
Strevi, Alessandria - — Red 18:3 
” ” \s ar > 20°2 
Estrevi -  - -| — White | 23°3 
Casine, Alessundria - — Red 22:7 
” 9 ij "4 ”? 27°9 
Bra ° 5 a 9 20°8 
” ” < Se ” 19°6 
- Acqui a5 - Ca » 22°7 
” ” = nee ” 15-4 
95 ” * Odi ” 142 
pane weet White | 138-1 
Reggio de ’Emillia - Se : 27-9 
»? ” > a 9 Aiea 
” ”? z ae ” 27 2 
” ” 3 oer » ae 
, 7 ”? Py eas 29 17 t 
Codigoro - - - a » 1-7 
ff Bi bisctc re ‘ 16-0 
Gerbidi = a = oar, oy) 22-7 
Tornoe, = sae Az re ” 22-0 
Quartu - - = ae 2 25°9 
Casal Monferrato - | 1861 Red 22-0 
r 3 Sr aB57 5 20:8 
mae ie 23°9 
Redi - -| 1856 | White 36-1 
Municipio #Ovada - | 1861 Red 2257 
3 moO a 22°0 
Egidio Se oe REY Rie » 177 
Modena---' +. | = a White 22:0 | Red wine, 19-9 per: 
a. . - Z| — Red 20°2 cent, 
“ ER oes yee, | se % 18) | White wine, 22:0: 
5 es > : — 34 20'8 per cent, 
Bane 252 a —- Red 27-2 | Red wine, 23°7 per 
set eae ee 3 28-6 cent. 
»  (Mandamente di | 6 years me 246 | Greatest strength, 
Trani). 28°6 ; lowest ditto, 
Bile Beet 110," ;, 3 25:9 15-4, 
ree s s -| 1861 White 21-4 | 7 samples above 
Catania - ‘ my = Red 25°9 and 6 ditto below 
£ anes a 5s 27-2 ‘the average, 
Ke a ee ae * 28-6 
D, . 


ra 


WINE. 


NapiEs—continued. 


Vino Contrada Cardillo 
Vino Exfeuldo a 


Old Wine - - 

Vino Ima aes 

Amarena - 
ino - 

Moseato al Inglese 

Vino Ima qualita 


Vino Bianco delle terre forte 


Posilipo = 
Ischia Rosso = 
Asprino. - =. 
‘Capri Bianco - 
Lagrima ditto - 
Malaga Naturale 
Diavoletto di Lucito 
Trebbiano - - 
Lagrima Rosso - 


ROMAN STATES: 


Vino Santo Vecchio 
Persicino - — - 
Procanico Scelto 
Vino del Pelia - 


Vino della Villa Prato 


Vino Monica - 
Aleatico - - 
Vernacchio - 


TUSCANY: 


Groppoli Rosso - 
Ditto - - 
Broglio Tuscany 
Vino Greco = 
‘Vino Rosso 
Holy Wine 
Vino - - 
Vino Santo 


SICILY: 


Old Italian Wine 

Amarena - 

Old Bronti Madeira 

Vino Comune - 
Ditto : - 

Vino Marsala - 


- Selenentino (sweet wine) 


1 eS Uae | 


' pct) atae ey ok 


fad faethe ert Teese 


Disrricr. 


Salerno 
Lucito 
Filetto - 
Petra Voviano 


” 


Montaleino 
” 
Orvieto 
” 
Faenza 
Magliano 
Pesaro 


or 


| Ala F fa ee fille) Goss ie 


Pistoia 


39 
Firenze 
Cancelli 
Toscana 


” 


Valdichians 


Sicilia - 


” 


Be ies mes Hd Dein, Pe el ns had Ven ey Mes I: haw frm sng 


Pellaro Calabria - 


” 99 
Marsala - 


Vito Mazzara 


Te ee Rr eae ay i 


| ge J =) en) See] ME Lary ee Bas oe) es Pe, ek 
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Date. 


as ee ei ay eee ie 


Kitt eid 


lehast etre 


Colour. 


White 


White - 


") WINES OF TTALY—continued 


Strength, 


160 
wi 
34:7 
25:2 


52:7 


29°2 
26°5 


46°5 


AVERAGES. 


Greatest  stren 
40:3 ; lowest ditto, 
12:0, 

6 samples 
and 7 
low the average. 


above, 


| Red wine, 168 per 


cent, 
White wine, 

per cent, 
Gr eatest 


29'8 
strength, 


62" HY lowest ditto, 
18 


2 Rhee above, and 
4 ditto below the 
average. 


Red Nessa 20-4 per 


cent. 
Highest strength, 
22:0; lowest ditto, 
16: 5. 
4 samples above, and 
1 ditto below the 


average. 

White wine, 29'7 
per cent, : 

Red wine, 28°5 per — 
cent, 

White wine, 31°7 , 
per cent. 

Highest strength, 


46°55 lowest ditto, 
26°5 

1 sample above, and. 
4 ditto below the 


average. 


BADEN : 


Markgrafer - 
Ditio - Riesling 
Josephsberger  - 
Klevner - - 
Zeller Rother - 
Meikharbft - - 
Klehberger - 


sg feet Eeseed Sopeent Sead em 


Prasserthaler Rothwein 


Ditto 
Rulinder - - 
Offenthaler - 

Ditto - - 


Rother’ - 


Kiserstuhler Wataween 


Ditto - ditto 
Klingelberger “-. 
Rother Castelberger 


Kaiserstuhler Rothwein 
ditto 
Hubberger Flaschenwein 


Ditto = 


Kleyner ~« 
Affenthaler Rother 


ey et en 


Miulheim 


Offenburg 
” 
Baden 
49 
? 


Schmiedheim 


Grossherzogthum 


9 


ft 9 


Weinberg i in Weinheim 


Oberkirch - 
Affenthaler 


tel end od Shes ee | fee ed ae | | OR 


WINES OF THE ZOLLVEREIN. 


18:3 


196 . 


19°6 
-18°9 
18:3 
18°3 
20°8 
20:8 
20°8 
19°6 
19°6 
18'9 
Ley, 
19°6 
183 
22:0 
18'9 
18:3. 
21-4 
20:2 
 18°9 


Red wine, 19°9 per 
cent. 

Highest strength, 
“22 0; lowest ditto, 
18:3. 

3 samples above, and 

8 ditto below the 


ee 
White: wine, 

per cent. 
Highest _ strength, 


21°4; lowest ditto, 
7. 

8 samples above, and 
7 ditto below the 
average. 


ditto be-. 


193 


. A e 
& 
ean 


WINES OF THE ZOLLVEREIN—continued. 


ri 


SELE 


- Winer. Disrricr. Date. | Colour. | Strength. AVERAGES, | 

Oe 

~WURTEMBURG: 
Weiser Wein = = - | Heilbrunn- © - - | 1857 ‘| White 17°7 | Red wine, 17-6 per 
Trollinger Clevner = - - | on - - -| 1857 bi 18°3 cent. 

Ditto - Riesling - - 5 age) Ne | 1887 » 17-7 | Highest strength, 

Ditto - ditto - - re = so) =) 1857 13 lye 18°3; lowest ditto, 
Trollinger Clevner - - Be = - - | 1857 a Lipial iia 
- Ditto - Rothwein - - 3 a a - | 1857 |. Red 17-1 | 3 samples above, and 

Ditto ». -— ditto -.- Ts = a =| 1857 BA rl 3 ditto below the 
Reyes = | Stuttgard = |, 1868 | | White 19°6 average, 

ina col ea 7 a He Sete Seay ih 183 | White. wine, 18-1 
Olpyiier iar. ); 4)))- - Bs ae si B57, Is 19°6 per cent, 
Rothwein - - - - a - - f 1857 Red 171 Highest strength, 
Wemer Wein) =~ -. -'| Criesbach - = |) 1867 | “White 16°5 25:2 ; lowest ditto, 

Meee ay aie a Pe Vg t 16°5 15°4, 

Silvaner =e - -/| Vallingen - - - | 1857 _ 16°5 | 9 samples above, and 
 Traminer - - - = es = a“ = 857 a 18:3 13 ditto below the 
Clevner - = > Sa WSSlINg en ie ~ ine! | MOST » 25-2 average. 
Riesling - - - -|Neckarsulm - =| 1887 9 18°3 
Praminer |=" “2. Ss - . =| 1858 By 18:9 
Gutedel - - - - | Oberturheim = - -| 1858 fy WGré 
ee hee J mt Oe HES 17-7 
Riesling = - - - - | Gredelbach = - | 1859 ‘ 15°4 
Rothwein -  - - - | Eschenau - ee -|. 1859 Red 18°83 
Rother Burgunder —- - eutlingen SN deg isro) 7 177 

Ditto’ = ditts = ¥ Seca k 1860 a 18°3 
Weisser Verrenberger- - | Rentaiul - -- -| 1811 White 16°5 
Karlsberger Sige, dee} Manatee ye. | BSG » 77 

gee ar vase te = PEA Sree Seed Mia 7 17-1 
Sparsling Neckar - - Wiirtemberg - - ma ey) 20°8 
RHENISH PRUSSIA: 
Moselbliimchen - - ~- | Trarbach ander Mosel | — | White 189 | Red wine, 20°8 per 
Sparkling Mosel (sweetened a i is _ # 20°8 cent. 
and fortified). ae White wine, 201 per 
Sparkling Hock (ordinary) | Creuznach - =] = @ 22:0 cent. 
Ditto - ditto (Red Bur- iC - e os Red 203 | Highest strength, 
gundy Grapes). 22°7 ; lowest ditto, 
Sparkling Mosel (1st quality)| Coblenz - -  -| 1857 | White 19°6 18'3. 
Ditto - ditto (ordinary) - yee Sra rea tly LOS? He 18°3 | 6 samples above, and 
Ditto Hock (1st quality) us Eth! Vahl LOY a 18'9 6 ditto below the 
Walpurzheimer - - - | Ahrweiler - = - - | 1857 as 22:7 average. 
LC a eae Be iecet tidy yt | 968 : 20°8 
ean ena ee Re lly B89 y 21-4 
Scharlachberger - - -j| Riideshdem- - -| — 20°2 
1 0 Sipe meant eae — ie 18°3 
Stein Wein EY taih 2 “ - setts, LBog a 189 
SUNDRY : . 
Alt Deutscher Meth - -| (Honey Wine) - -| — os 29°2 . 

_ BAVARIA; 
Feinster Leichter Mousseux Wiirzburg - - = — White. 22-7 White wine, 22:1 
Leichter Riesling -  - i AEs Comers — Pe 21-4 per cent... 
Wine of Water - - - a SURE cee h ziti — re 19°6 (2d. per bottle.) 

‘Sweet .,, = ae: 3 - = - — a 29:9 (Bids 00s a) 


| 
e 


Po WINES OF- AUSTRIA. 
_ AUSTRIA PROPER: . 


Red wine, 21:8 


| Austrian Wine - - - | Vienna = - - - ees White 28°6 per 
_ . Weidlinger, the finest Aus- Pout PaRe Lies Aad ed nn Kare ne 12200 cent. 
trian White Wine. Highest strength, 
Voslauer Wein (Oporto Cy an ie OO a esl Us f597( Red 20'8 27:9; lowest ditto, 
Grapes transplanted to ; 18°9. 
Vienna by Ct. Belling- Above average, 2 
hausen), samples; below 
ys) Dito, =") ditto - ss - =. -| 1857 i 22:0 ditto, 3 samples. 
_-__* Ditto (Burgundy Grapes a shee p= BOG eh 189 | White wine,21-0 per 
_ transplanted by Baron cent. 
Way 16 years ago), Highest strength, 
Carlowitzer (sweet) - - esc | ete |) 1848 * An 27°9 28°6 ; lowest ditto, 
_ Retzer Roth ~-=~ - - a - - - | 1861 a 19°6 12:0. 
Austrian Wine - - - | Donau - - - | 1811 | White 12:0 | Above average, 3 
_ Ditto - ditto -  -+Klosterneuberg- -{ 1841 ss 21°4 samples; below 


ditto, 1 sample, 


| -WINES OF AUSTRIA—continued. 


Colour. | Strength. 


Date. AVERAGES, 


rf 
WIRE. : | District. 


1842 | White | 17:1 | White wine, 17 


a ig MORAVIA: | 
aus Moravian Disamberger - Znaim ” - - 
S56 \ Altenberger = - od Bee = - - 1852 53 ) + 9°6 per cent. 
eS ay Pohlnauer - = - Es * - -| 1859 oF 16°5 : 
‘ . ; 
. STYRIA: | aa 
Rising - - - - Chumischer - -| 1857 | White eo. —— * 
Rot TRANSYLVANIA: | ; Re. 
: Maslas - - -  -, Celna, next Karlsburg| 1856 | White 27-2 — aa 
HUNGARY: | ; | 
Tokaj(No.4.) - - -|"Tokaj - - -| 1858 | White| 259 | Red wine, 20-5 per 
Ditto (dry) Sore Molnur esTorok -| 1852 | A 24:6 cent. a 
Ménes (Besenz) - Seek = om, | 21) MEBOG: Red 7:2 we strength! 
Dittor =" 3 aces © S os - - - ) 1856 s 27°9 a lowest ditto, — 
= Egri (or Eger) - - - Erlau = - = 1857 49 23°9. 
i ? Ermelleki Bakator - -  Ermeliek - - - 1852 | White 22:0 ie average, 5 
a Witte s- Mitte, a ees ont SOOT is . 246 samples; belo 
Somlo (or case? - - Somlyo - - - | 1855 Red 20:2. ditto, 6 samples. 
Badatson - Pad Paon rs Tae bad 1857 | White 18:9 | White wine, 2 ae 
Neszmély - -  - -|Nezmél += - -, 1846) ,, 21°4 per cent. 
Kebanya - - - -| Kabau - - -j| 1858 | 4 j- 288 Highest -strenginil uf 
Palank - - - -|Szegszard - - 1857 Red 20°2 25°9 ; lowest ditto, 
Vilagos -  - - -. Arad Mountains -| 1887 | White 16-0 16-0. 
Visonta - - - -j| Visonta - - =| 1858 Red 22:7 | Above average, 9 #y 
~ Miszla -  - .- + Tolna Szegszard - — | White 21:4 |. samples ; below +t 
Azod Voras -  - =| Hont Bt ety ae | Red 20°2 ditto, 7 sample e 
Buda Sashegyi - - -!Ofener - - -| 1858 | ,, 21°4 t 
Rosé -  - - - | Vukovar - - -| 1857 20-2 
Hungarian Champagne Pestn - - - _ White 20:2 
White Hungary Wine - | Battaszék - - - ==, Et Pte. 20°2 
Red - ditto - = 3 SP see fm a Red 22:7, 
‘Ruster Ausbruck - -| Wein BAS Woe — White 23°9 
Ruster Wein - - = - setae me | aS ee TB 3 19-6 
Ruster Muscat - - -| 4 - =o es - _ >; spl 
Gumpoldskirchner Lieb- FE ES ee Sh Yi — | 19°6 
frauenmilch. 
Schomlauer Eo) oes oe By Pee ee Cee - | 1857 3 22°0 
Feinst Ofner Rothwein - a= - - - | 1857 Red 189 


WINES OF AUSTRALIA. 


‘NEW SOUTH WALES: ws: 
Red wine, 259 pe 


Australian Hock - «= |Cawarra - - - as White | > 189 | 
cent. 

Irrawang - - - -jSydrey - - -| 1856 PEs . 24:6 White 
Porphyry a0 ee os = Se etal loot | Red 25:9 | per cent. 
‘Camden Park - -~ - F Bi Boe e CRS ess 25°9 | Highest — 
Kahidah 2) = = - is > = -.| 1856. | Avhie!] 236°) 6; 

: 9: 
G.6P. - « + =| Pettersen River- © -|  — 4 23-9 | Above averags 


samples; __ bel 
ditto, 1 sample. 


VICTORIA: a 
Mataro -" - -  -|Notgiven- -  -| 1860 | Red 20-2 | Red wine, 23'3 p 
Frontignac - - - = - - -| 1861 aks 22:0 cent. 
Hermitage =e - - s - = - _ os 20°8 Highest _ stre! 
Victoria Burgundy ee 5 ae 5 WEE A 23-9 28°6 ; lowest « 

Ditto - - > = se> eg} aset a 23-9 
pitta We ES a) oS ee ae nee) 
Red Victoria -  - - =e =) 2= eel? A861 3 28-6 
White ditto .- - - |U BA Sadeo 3) av hives 25-0 
Tokay Re Age = - - -| 1861 As 27:9 
White Pineau - - - 35 - - - — a 24:6 
Australian Sauterne - = a - =  -| April 20:2 
a 1861 ke 
Chasselas - - - - i - = = — a 24-6 


we _ *. 
PIM. Sn 


han ‘ Cs RY x 3 uty ia 
EE ON WINE DUTIES. _ 


WINES OF FRANCE. 


WINE. District. Date. | Colour. Strength. 
ALGERIE: . 

Vin Blane - - -  -| El-hadjar pres Bone -| 1855 | White) 82:6 
Ditto (a a) -  .-| El-arrouch - | 1861 43 45-2 

Vin Clair - - - | Beni Melek - -| 1859 Red 23°3 

Vin Blane de PEnfra 4 - | Province d@’Oran - | 1860 White 25:2 

- Vin Blane - = aig 35 - - | 1860 ¥ 24:6 

Vin Muscat 2 = - =| 1860 2 27:9 

_ Vin Doux (Ceps indigen) - Fe : - | 1857 “ 26°5 

Vin Blane - - - 35 = - | 1860 a3 24:6 
Ditto (Essence Malaga) - ss - =| 1860 - 22°7 

Vin Rouge- — - - 59 . - | 1860 Red 23°9 
iil Ce ac) Leo 1e6r 3) 27°2 
EDitto. = -  - Miliana- - - | 1859 oe ease” 

Vin Blane - - = +s - - -| 1859 | White | 25-2 

Medéah Blane - 2 Alger =u, |S ThODS aie lee Tee 

Vin Blane - = (NG - s - = - | 1857 oh 20.0 

(Bio SE an Bebe ee ee n 20°8 
Dittowee (ps!) las = S a ea) veh 1861 = 19°6 
eS Re bea cathy 4888 if 27-9 
OER ES eae ae Banter) ol) 18bG a 262 

~ Vin Rouge - eee - a - - - | 1860 Red 183 

Vin de Bougie - | i - - - | 1860 Bs 21:4 

Vin des Cotteaux du Sahelo in - - - | 1858 a 21:4 

Vin Rouge - - - - = - = - | 1858 as 189 
Ditto - - = ie - - - | 1860 s 227 

Vin Rouge Clair = - - - -| 1861 3 eZ 
Ditto — - st fe. Taw -.| Nador, Medéah - - — ie 23°9 

DEPARTEMENT DE L’AUDE: 
Vin Rouge- - - -j Narbonne - - ~ ~-| 1857 Red 25°9 
DEPARTEMENT DU VAR: 

VinBlanc - - - -{Hyere - - «| 1859 | White 220 
Ditto - - -|LaGard - - -| 1861 Bre peas 
Ditto = -  - =| Roguebrune - -| 1859 ie 239 

Vin Rouge - - - - a - - - | 1857 Red 22:0 

MPitte =) Fis ee a - -| 1860 me 23:9 
iretoea| al eet Syrah Oo a a | 1861 3 20 2 

___ Ditto (tres coloré) -  - | Chateau dela Castille - | 1861 2 Dae) 

Vin Rouge- - - -|DelaMalgue - -| 1850 3 22:7 
Ditto. - - -| Toulonsur Mer- -| 1861 rs 20'8 
Ditto (ordinaire) - -| Clastron pres le Muy -; 1859 ps 196 

- Ditto - ditto -  -| Pugetde Fréjus - VEO a Yh es 23:3 

DEPARTEMENT DU GARD: 

Vin de Tokai, Princesse de | Nismes - -~ - — White 29:9 

St. Gilles, 
Clairette de Calvisson, mutée | Calvisson - - - | 1860 * 29°9 
a lésprit de Vin et com- 
pletement infermentesci- 
bless 6° , 
‘Vin du Chateau Montfrin -} Chateau Montfrin -| 1846 r 26°5 
_ AlicanteBlanc - - -|St Gilles - - -| 1843 246 
Vin d’Alicant - - - 3 - - - | 1801 Red 33°3 
Vin tres Vieux - =~ - » Snes _— “4 32:6 
Vin Rouge- -. - =+|Nismes - - -| 1855 19°6 
Ditto - - + -|Iuz - - - -| Ist1 . 23° 
_ WindeCante Perdrix -  -| Beaucaire-  - ~-| 1858 a5 24-6 
| LOIRE INFEREIURE: 
_ Vin Nantais Muscadet, “Mis | Chateau Thébaud -/| 1851 White 189 
en Bouteille 1856, decanté 
au départ.” — 
Ditto - ditto - = - B * -| 1854 be 19°G 
“Mis en Bouteille 1856, 
_ deanté au départ, il ne 
4 ait pas suprenant qu'il | 
y en de sa qualité.” 
xx3 


| Highest 


AVERAGES. 


| Red wine, 22:1 per 


cent. 

Highest strength, 
27°2 ; lowest ditto, 
five : 

Above average, 6 
samples; below 
ditto, 5 samples. 


White wine, 
per cent. 


26°8 


strength, 
45°2 ; lowest ditto, 
19°6. 


| Above average, 5 


samples; below 
ditto, 10 samples. 


Red wine, 22°1 per 
cent. - 

Highest strength, 
23°9; lowest ditto, 
19°6. 

Above average, 4 
samples: below 
ditio, 4 samples. 

White wine, 21°6 
per cent. 

Highest strength, 
23°9; lowest ditto, 
13:9: 


Red wine, 26:8 per 
cent. 

Highest strength, 
33° 3; lowest ditto, 
19°G: 

Above average, 2 
samples ; “below 
ditto, 3 samples. 


White wine, 27°9 
per cent. 
Highest strength, 


29:9; lowest ditto, 
24:6. 

Above average, 2 
samples; below 
ditto, 2 samples. 


White wine, 19-2 


per cent. 


WINES OF FRANCE—continued, 


' Date. 3 


. 


WinE District. Colour. Strength.| © AVERAGES. - 
DEPARTEMENT DE L’ALLIER: 

Vin Blanc - = - - -|Gouchy Monfaud -| 1861 | White | 18-9 Red wine, 19-2 ee 

Vin Rouge- - = -= » » -| 1861 Red 19°6 cent. 

Ditto - 3 - -| Htreussat - + ~-| 1861 Ps 18-9 
DEPARTEMENT DU BAS RHIN:  - 

' Finkenberger _. - - - | Avolsheim - = -| 1834 | White | 196 White wine, 17-9 - 
Rissling —- - - -| Wolxheimer - -| 185 a 465 | «per cent. ; 
Vin dit Rissling - - - | Westhoffen - - | 1859 s 18-9 |! 

Vin Kiébener = - +> fuse) Frauhieim =<. <2) = | U8eg “ 16°5 

DEPARTEMENT DU HAUT RHIN: 

Vin d’Alsace, Cepage Chas- | Ribeauville ~- -{| 1857 | White | 196 White wine, 19'S 

selas et Burger. r percent. | 

Vin d’ Alsace, Cepage Tokay Zellenberg - =| 1859 os 21:4 Highest strength, 
Ditto - Cepage Gentil - | Riquervihr- - -| 1884 ~ 19°6 7. or lowest ditto, 

Ditto - Cepage Burger - | Soultzmatt- - +-| 18384. 18°9 | Above average, 
Ditto - Cepage Kloefner - St eae She Waleed 3 19°6 sainple ; ‘cine 
ditto, 4 samples. 
- ; pe NY Zi hag 
DEPARTEMENT DU TARN ET GARONNE: ¥. 

Vin de St. Crespin - - | Lévjac = anes Sh SL 86I Red 20°8 Red wine, 20:8. per 

Vin dela Salvisac - - | Montauban So eae L859) F 19°6 cent. a 

Vin de beau Soleil - - ae - - -| 1836 fs 196 Highest — strength, 

Vin de Montplaisir - -/| Grisolle - - -| 1847 . 22°0 95: 2; lowest ditto, 

Vin de la Ville Dieu - -{| La VilleDieu -  -/| 1844 %3 20'8 174 

Vin Rouge de Ventilhac -| Barege - - =| 1881 pain ie 20°2 Above average, 4 

Vin du domaine de Raulin - | Raulin = - So mal ESS a 25-2 samples; ~ below 

Vin Rouge de Notre Dame | Verdun - - =| 1861 _ 227 ditto, 5 samples, 

dé la Croix. | equal, 2 samples. 

Vinde Campsas-  - = - | 1858 | White | 265 White wine, 1 sam-- 

VindeCachegau- - ~ - Labastide fa Temple -} 1840 | Red 22:0 ple, 26°5. 

Vin Baron- -~— - - | Montbartier - -!| 1858 54 18°9 

Vin dela Ville Dieu - -| Chateau Bonhomme - | 1827 S 17-1 3 
DEPARTEMENT DU LOIRET: ; 

Vin Rougeyriy (2 oe) le St Ay Coe Sy eo ehe ped 154. | Red wine, 17°7 per | 
Ditto - - - - “A - - - | 1858 y 20°2 . cent. ; 
Dit oe ie 33 plainer alee a 16:0 Highest strength, 
Ditto - - - - a - - - | 1846 & 18°9 19°6; lowest ditto, 
Ditto - . - - a - - Fa eae ” 17:1 15°4. 

Ditto -  - -. -|Semay  - - | 1857 0 17:7 | Above average, 4 
Ditto - “ - - | St. Jean de Bray -| 1858 bishay 19'°6 samples; below 
Ditto -  - - = a - | 1859 e 165 ditto, es) ; 
Ditto -  «-, - Cheey rol ieee am MAD BAG 3 Via equal, 1 
Ditto - - -| Beaugency- - -1} 1858 Bs 17-1 
Vin duGatinais- + AUK = 8pm el) alate BOY: 45 18:9 
DEPARTEMENT DE LA VIENNE: 
VinRouge- - -  -{St. Romain - -| 1834 | Red 20°2 oe 
DEPARTEMENT D'INDRE RT LOIRE: : 
-Vin Rouge- - - =) St. Avertin Grés Tours} 1834 | Red 20°38 | Red ier 19°7 per 
Ditto - ard = » ” 1846 Ks As cent. 
Witte tapes [arate Legré - - | 1846 a 20°2 | Highest strength, 
Ditto - - - - | Faye la Wineueee - - 1 1834 os 23°3 23°3 ; lowest ditto, 
Ditto < - - - | Liile Bouchard - - | 1836 5 20°8 17° { 
Ditto - - - St. Nicolas - - Sl BB Oh ers 20°8 Above average, 6 
Ditto - -. = °-|LAbbaye de Bour- | 1834 ats 21ES"9 samples; below 
gueil, ditto, 6 samples. 
Ditto, om sr =) EE Chinony i= - | 1848 4, 196 | White wine, 2 sam- 
Ditto - -  - =] Chateau de Civray - | 1856 es iyfal ples, 20°5 per cent. » 
Ditto - -  -  -|-Croix Montaire- -| 1857 % 183 
Ditto sb Sie Righelten tien fat a8 ong 20°2 
Vin Blanc- |~ = ~~} L’ileBouchard - =| 1858 | White | 22:7 
Ditto - - - -| St.Martinle Beau - | 1884 is 183 
He Mariony: =. = =] Newnier {oe 2 4-0 eo} A811 Red 18-9 £ 


Wine. Disrricr. ite. | Colour. |Strength. AVERAGES, 


DORDOGNE: 
Vin Blanc - - - ~-| Bergerac - - - 154 | Red wine, 20-3 per 
Ditto - (s, - - Ae er yaa oO) te 24:6 cent. 
Ditto - —= = = us maT ees AD ie 27-2 Highest strength, 
Ditto - SUNT skis se ae 25'2 233; lowest ditto, 
Ditto ( (Marsales) - patter AI ae 259 17-1 
Ditto - cee ak eS lite 22°7 | Above average, 6 
Ditto (Grand Rauly) ahs ys a= Lorry eat 22:0 samples; below 
Ditto - Taos a - - - 14:8 ditto, 4 samples. 
Ditto - - -  -| Puyferrat - = bie 26°5 White wine, 22:6 
emer =~ | Perigord) 4.0 5") 23'3 per cent. 
Vin dela Terrasse .- -| Tiresand -> = - 20°8 Highest strength, 
Vin du St. Onges aie Bergerac - ee 5 189 27°25 lowest ditto, 
Vin Rouge “Setty” - - ri - = +}. 1881 if 21°4 14:8 
Museat Rouge - -— - i se ee) 1847 As 233 | Above. average 7 
VinRouge- 8 = .+ -|.°.,, mC a - a 20°8 samples; below 
Ditto - - - i - - - ~ ms 20°8 ditto, 4 samples. 
CE Se rr i Sts ame ie ale 5D i 21-4 
Ditto - -  - - -| 1858 me 20°8 
Vin du Perigord- -— - Villars Boaigaol - | 1846 bs 20°2 
Vin Rouge Perigord - -| Verteillae - - -| 1852 A: 18:9 
Vin Rouge- . - - -| Villote prés Issigeac -| 1852 - 17:1 
DEPARTEMENT DE L’INDRE: 
Vin Rouge- - - -|Argenton - - -| 1844 Red 16°5 Red wine, 18:0 per 
Ditto - - | Lamonstiére - - | 1844 om 17-7 cent. 
Ditto (de Magi la Tourda: = a = - -| 1846 sf 20°2- | Highest strength, 
breuil). 20°2 ; lowest ditto, 
Pe i more} Laonya %  -,. = |- 1857 - I(t 16°5. 
Ditton = ie . = | Chateanroux = --| 1887 4 183 | Above average, 8 
i PIGEOI 7) = - - - He - - -| 1861 i 18°3 samples; below 


at ditto, 3 samples. 
DEPARTEMENT DU TARN: 


Vin Blane - - °- ~- | Gaillae - - «| 18830 | white| 171 | Red wine, 23°7 per 
Vin Rouge- = - - sh - - | 1833 Red 22:7 cent, 
Ditto! < e Fe ia . 2 za -| 1846 % 265 | White wine, 17-1 per 
APOE ie eee aaa aa imer ea) =e OO as 18:9 cent. 
DEPARTEMENT DU MOSELLE: 
Vinideey sim ‘es | Metz) he! RO Rea) 189 a 
DEPARTEMENT DE LA HAUTE GARONNE: 
Vin de Villandric - -| Toulouse - - -| 1851 Red 22:0 —_ 
_DEPARTEMENT DU LOT: 
Vin Rouge- - Prayssac - - ~-| 1854 Red 177 | Red wine, 20°8 per 
Ditto -  -. Cahors - - -{| 1857 Pera eeu!) cent. 
DEPARTEMENT DE LA SARTHE: / 
Vin Blane - -- -- ~|Brouassini- - -{| 1857 | White | 171 — 
DEPARTEMENT DE L'ISERE: Pilbec 
Vin Blanes; Beauregard > .-]| 1858 | White | 21:4 _ 
Vin Rouge - st St.Isurier- - -| 1858 Red 171 ~ 
DEPARTEMENT DE MAINE ET LOIRE: 
Vin Blanc Mousseux -  -| Saumur - - - White | 22°7 | White wine, 18-2 
Ditto - = = ~~ | Brézé prés Saumur - | 1858 ‘5 160 per cent. 
Ditto. - -  - -| Chateau de Bonnes| 1846 ots 160 | Red wine, 18-9 per 
‘ Eaux. cent, 
Vin Rouge- - - -{| Commune de Souzay -| 1857 Red 18°9 


-DEPARTEMENT DE LA CORSE (CORSICA): 


Muscat Rosé - ©- -|Rogliano - - -{ 1840 | White 326 | Red wine, 24:9 per 
- Vin Corse de Tallano- -| Clos Giacomoni- -| 1845 Red 27°9 cent. 
' Vin Rouge - - - .+ | Ste. Lucie de Tallano: - -| 1858 mi _22°0. | White wine, 26:7 
_ Ditto = - - - | Corté - 2 - 1858 ies * 20:8 per cent. 


_ DEPARTEMENT DE LA PUY DE DOME: 


> Vin Rouge (Année dit Sans- | St.Germain ~ -| 1822 Red 25°9 | Red wine, 22:7 per 
 pareil). a cent, 
ee Hite =e “Auvergne =e y= 1859 per al LO" 


: DisTRICT. 


! 


Date. 


. ur a rey Sa 


Colour. 


Strength. 


- AVERAGES. 


WINE. 
DEPARTEMENY 
Vin Rouge - ve s 3 
Vin de Colombard - - | 
DEPARTEMENT DE 
Vin Rouge - - - - 
Ditto - - - - 
Ditto © - 5 a eS 
Ditto = = 3 < 


DEPARTEMENT DE 


Vin du Connétable - - 
Vin Blane - - - - 


DEPARTEMENT DU 


Vin Rouge de ?Ermitage - 


Ditto - ditto - - 
Ditto - ditto - - 
Ditto - ditto - - 
Ditto - ditto - - 
Vin Blane ditto - - 
Ditto - - - - 


Muscat Blanc Mousseux - 


Ditto Rose Mousseux - 


' DEPARTEMENT DE 
Vin Rouge Clair - - 
Ditto d’Entremets - 
Vin de Mallemort (12d. per 
_ bottle). 
Vin Rouge - - - é 
Piquepoul -—- = Se 


Vin Muscat < = iil 


Ditto - + 2 < 


Alicante Vieux 


Madere Vieux - - = 
Oporto Vieux - - - 


DEPARTEMENT DU 


Vin d’Odenas’~ - - 2 
Vin de Fleurie - - = 
Vin de Villié = - = 
Vin de Chiroubles = - - 
Vin de Lancié= - aie 
Vin-de Jullié = - - - 

Ditto - 3 = = 
Vin de Villié = - _ = 
Vin de St. Etienne - - 
Vin de Fleurie - - - 
Vin de Villié = - - 
Vin de Lagor - - - 


DEPARTEMENT DU 


Vin Rouge- --. - 9 = 
Ditto - - - - 
OS te ete on ae ee ee 
Ditto - - - - 


DEPARTEMENT DE 


Vin Rouge - - - - 
Ditto = = = é 


Ditto 5 ~ % -| 


Ditto —~- = 5 J 
Ditto - 2 2 v 
Ditto - a Sarees 
Ditto - - = 2 


Canton de la Farrie 
Pe) 39> bP) 


LA VAUCLUSE: 
Chateau la Nerthe 


ED? ” 9 


”? ” ” 
Avignon -  - 


| 


L'ARDECHE : 
Hautes Alpes - 
| St.  Peray 
D’Hongrie. 
DROME: 
Bozas - - 
Tain - - - 
poo ¥ = 


St. Georges - 


Cuvée Seguin - 
Tain - ; 

St. Amour- =| 
Barsac par Die - 


Pb) > 
L’'HERAULT: 
Balame-les-Bains 
La Calmette 2 


Beziers - - 


Montpellier 
| Puisserguier - 
| Lunel-Viel 


Frontignan - 


Beziers - - 
Cette n= - 


bP 


BEAUJOLAIS: 
Broindy  - = 
Bachelards - 
Morgon - - 
Tempéré = - 
Chateau Galtierd 
Laneyrier - - 
Beauvernay = 
Charmes - 

La Carrosse @)- 
Vivier - 
Douby - - 
Brouilly - - 


CHER: 
Bourges 


99 
” 
Sancerre 


LOIRE ET CHER: 


Coteaux du Cher 


9 
” 


Selles sur Cher - 


Monthon sur Cher 
Selles sur Cher - 


Beaujus - - 


- 


Coteau 


DU CHARENTE INFERIEURE: 


1858 
1846 


1850: 


1858" 


1820 
1853 


1847 


Red 


Red 


\ 


=) 
© 
i=r) 


wwNwnd- 
oS Ar 
ona 


| White wine, 


i 


Red wine, 19°6 per 
cent, ¢ ape 


| Red wine, 26°4 per 


cent. 


Red wine, 21°6 per 
cent. : 

Highest strength, 
25°9; lowest ditto, 
12:0; 

Above average, 4 
samples ; “below 
ditto, 2 samples. 

21-1 
per cent.) 

Highest strength, 
25°9; lowest ditto, 
1e@2. © 

Above average, 2 

samples; below 

dito 1 sample, © 


Red wine, 23:6 per 
cent. 

Highest strength, 
34° 4 lowest ditto, 
Lif? 

‘ewe, average, 2 
samples; below 
ditto, 3 samples. 
White wine, 25°6 
per cent. 

Highest strength, 
35°4; lowest ditto, 
20°8. 

Above average, 2 
samples; below 
ditto, 3 samples. 


Red wine, 21-0 per 


cent. 


Highest strength, 


\ 


23°3; lowest ditto,. 


18: 3. 

Above average, 5 
samples ; below 
ditto, 7 samples. 


Red wine, 19°83 per 


cent. 
Highest strength, 


17-1. 


Red wine, 17°6 per 
cent. | 

Highest strength, 
21:4; lowest ditto, 
148. 

Above average, 3 
samples ; below 
ditto, 4 samples. 

White wine, 20:1 
per cent... 


20°8 ; lowest ditto, 
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WINE. 


ee 


DistTRiorT. 


DEPARTEMENT DE 


Vin Blane - - - - 
Ditto = =o - - 
Ditto - 2s - - 
Ditto - - 
Ditto (de Séisene) - = 


DEPARTEMENT DU JURA: 


Vin Blane - - - 
Vin Jaune - - - 


LOIRE ET CHER—continued. 


Date. 


Colour. 


Beaujus_ - - - 
St. Claude prés Peis: - 
Seur - = 

St. Claude - - - 
Cheverny - = = 


Poligny = - - - 
Cesancey - - - 


DEPARTEMENT DES DEUX SEVRES : 


Vin Blanc- - - 


La Cigonne de St. 
Etienne. 


DEPARTMENT DE LA CORREZE: 


Vin Rouge- = - 


Brancielles - - 


DEPARTEMENT DE LA GIRONDE: 
Haute St. Emilion antes) Libourne - - = 


Ditto (Trotvielle) - 

Ditto (ler cru) 

Ditto - ditto - 
Clos-Fourtet = - 
Chateau Lanessau  - — - 
Graves Pomerol (ler cru) - 


” 


Haute St. Emilion, Cheval | 


blane. 

Ditto Lasable - - - 
St. Christophe Combret - 
Haute Fronsac, Pey de la 

Brie. 

Haute Pomerol, Petrus - 

Haute Fronsac, Panet - 

St. Christophe des Bardes - 

La Tonnelle, St. Emilion 

(ler cru). 

Vin Rouge - ditto - ditto 

Les Trois Moulins - ditto 

Chateau la Serre - ditto 

Ditto - ditto - ditto 
Pauillac Médoc (5me cru) 
Chateau Langoa - 

Ditto  - - 

Grand Vin Margaux = - 

Chateau Margaux - 

Chateau Béssau - - 

Chateau Peyre le ate 

St. Estephe - 

, Vin Rouge Cantenac - 
Chateau du Bousquet 
Chateau St. Genés ~ - 
Chateau La Grange - 
Vin R. Cru de Bonhou 
Chateau Charron = 
Chateau Mazerolle’ - 
Vin R. Cru des Gorses 
Chateau Segonzac— - 
Chiteau Galtus - “ 
Vin Blane Cru de Peugnac 
*Chateau Olivier - - 

*Ditto - - - - 
Grave de Leognan - : 
Chateau F lottes - 
Vin Rouge - - 
Premier Vin - | 
Grand Vin - - 
Chateau La Montagne - 

- Vin Blanc Cote - ie) ha 


Vin Blane Sec. - = 5 
Chateau Montallier - - 
Chateau D’Oisy Weduincs - 


Vin Blane - - 
Aux Vergues -— - 
Chateau de Laurenzane-= - 


Chasse Spleen - - = -[- CE ths 
Prés Haut Brion - 
‘Prés Sauternes - - 


Chateau Labranche = - - 
Vin Blanc de Lamottre— - 


w 
Pa pet ioe 
ae a ae 


' 
BS ee iy AER Re Ria) "Oo Ba ah A 
' 


1 aS i 
Tipe, | Peal Pe bey | 


Leognan - 


” 
Petit Bordieu 
Talence. - 
Belloy - os 
Chateau Roche - 
Ch4teau des Rochers - 
Bordeaux - £ 
Chateau Peyblanquet, 

St. Emilion. 
Ste. Foy la Grande - 
Prés Sauternes - - 
Haut Barsac” - - 
Clos St. Robert - - 


Ta tan fa | 
CHT coed famed seit bear leant [st] Jose WR tel CM Yor Hm De i Tg) 


Gradignan prés Bor- 
deaux. 


1859 
1857 
1846 
1846 


1841 
1851 
1848 
1860 
1841 
1847 
1831 
1858 
1858 
1844 
1858 
1858 
1854 


1848 
1858 
1858 
1851 
1857 
1857 


1848 
1848 
1855 


”° 
White 


Strength. 


15°4 
18:9 
20°8 
24:6 
20'8 


22°7 
27:9 


21:4 


9 W «D1 
SUNYSF 


22:0 
18°9 


19°6 


16°5 
22:0 


AVERAGES. 


Highest strength, 
24:6; lowest do., 
15°4. 

Above average, 3 
samples; below 
do., 2 samples. 


White Wine, 25°5 
per cent, 


Red Wine, 19°5 per 

cent. 

Highest strength, 
23'3 ; lowest do., 
148. 

Above average, 31 
samples; below 
do., 14 samples. 


White Wine, 22'8 
per cent. 

Highest strength, 
27°2.; lowest do. 
71. 

Above average, 5 
samples; below 
do., 6 samples. 


* ¢ Ancien rendezvous de chasse du Prince Noir lorsque la Guienne appartenait aux Anglais.” 
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Colour. AVERAGES. 


WINE. Disrricr. | Date. | Strength. 


| | 
DEPARTEMENT DE SAONE ET LOIRE (MACON): 
Moulins a Vent (ler qual.) - | Romanesche Thorins - | 1854 Red 196 | Red Nita: 20°7 per 


Ditto (2me qual.) - Ss - - | 1858 “6 20°8 cent. 

Teint du Jour - - - : ~ - 1858 ae 22°0 Highest strength, 

Thorins - - - i; - - | 1861— a 20°38 | 22°75; lowest do, 

Chateau Pouilly. - -| Villede Macon - -} 1818 | White 19°6 se(70 
Ditton scat ses ve oe hud a) oreo eal endede i 21:4 | Above average, 17 
Ditto - = = = 6 - - | 1860 a 20°8 samples; below | 

Pouilly -  - -| Pouilly - - =) 1858 is 23°3 do., 9 samples. 

Vin Rouge de Chines’ -| Macon - -| 1858 Red 20:3! ; 

Ditto - de Belleverne - és pea yy MGR ers 40 18-9 | White Wine, 21:9 

Chénas = = = - 4 - - - | 1854 re 20°38 |“ per cent. 

Pouilly - - - is - = =| 1846 | White 23-9 | Highest strength, . 

Vin de Lavernette -  - | Maconnois - -| 1854 Red 19°6 23°9; lowest do., 
Pittog sae time ion ee - =| 1842 “ny 177 18°9. 

Fuissé Seve dl artes We ates ‘Maconnaise - | 1848 | White 21-4 | Above average, 7 

Morgon - = -| Morgon - - -| 1861 Red 22:0 samples; below 

Vin Rouge non Cuya.) "= Davayé - - -| 1859 A 20°8 do., 5 samples. 

Vin de Tournus - - = |-Tournus 7.) > - | 1848 ae 22°0 

‘Vin Rouge - - | Clos des Gars Loron - | 1854 BS 20°8 

Ae aul la Chapelle de beree Guinchay - - -| 1858 ae 21°4 

Vin ea la Sabliére des Blé- 4 es = -~| 1858 ne 20'8 
monts. 

' Vin Rouge - - - - | Chines - - - | 1858 5 20°8 : 

St. Amour - - ah ce - - - 1854 3 22°7 

Moulins 4 Vent - - -| - - - _ 1859 RS -ONT 

Charnay Blane - - =| Charnay - - ~ - | 1858 | White 22°0 | 
Ditto Rouge - - - Ashi Maree - - | -1858 Red 20°2 . 

Ditto - ditto - -  - “5 - - =| 1854 bk 19°6 
Ditto - ditto - - - ) - - - | 1858 fe 21°4 

Vin Blanc-~—  - - - | Champgrenon - - | 1818 | White 233 |, 

Clos de Vougeot- - -| - . o = 1842 Red 19°6 

Beaune Ordinaire - -| - = - 3 1858 =, 20:2 

Richebourg ear Desah sh Ati - - 2 1861 “ 22°7 

Prissé - - Cheat : - = 1842 ai 18:3 

Vin des Gahdeliers sic malty m5 = - 1858 i 20°8 

Chablis - - - -}-= - - - 1858 | White 18°9 

Vin Blane - - - -| Davayé - - =| 1846 5 23°3 

Clos Blane des Petits- -| Vougeot -~— - -| 1859 ip 23°38 

Vin Blane- «= (= |=}, Fuissé = 2) = 1) 1858 + x 22°0 

DEPARTEMENT DE L’YONNE: 

Vin d’ Auxerre - - - | Boivin - - - | 1859 Red 17-1. | Red Wine, 18-7 per 
Ditto - - - St Ee - - - 1858 Re 20:21 cent. 

He DUBE: eh tes eh eae ian : -  -  -|} 1846 es 177 | Highest — strength, 
Ditto - - -  ~-| Des Hautes Boivins - {| 1861 | ,, 17°7 22:0; lowest do., 
Ditto - .-  -  -{|Closde Migraine - | 1858 a 20°8 148, 

Ditton ji. z - | Quentare - - - | 1858 os 20°2, Above average, 14 
Ditto - - = - | Clos de Tudas - - | 1846 us 17:7 samples; below 
Ditto - -|Chainette- .- -| 1858 Mh 17°7 do., 18 samples. 
Ditto (Ordinaire) - - | La Cherre - - - | 1858 “a 16°5 

Vin Rouge - - 2 - | Cdte de Pallotte - {| 1858 us 22:0 White Wine, 20°5 
Ditto - - - - Mi - - | 1846 a 20°8 per cent. 

Ditto - - -  -1 Cdte St. Jacques - |. 1857 + 18°9 | Highest strength, 
Ditto - -  - -| Céte Migraine - -| 1857 ip 18-9 22:0; lowest, do., 

Vin del’Avallonnais - - | Avallon - 4 - | 1858 e 20:2 18: 3. 

Ditto - -| Rouvre + -  -| 1858 a 19°6 | Above average, 3 
Ditto (Monte Fante) - | Guillo - = - | 1858 bs 18:3 samples; below 
Ditto - -| Aunayla Cote - -| 1858 » 17°7 | do., 1 sample. 
Ditto da Grand Vin) - | L’Isle - - - | 1858 Be 17:7 

Ditto - - - | Boreux  - - | 1858 % 18:3 

Dannemaine - - ~- | Cdte des Olivottes -| 1846 ee 16°5 

Tunay - = -| Vanmorillon - -j| 1846 | White 18:3 

Vin de la Cote Moutonne - | Chabli . - - | 1857 3 20°38 

Vin de Chablis - - 3s - - - | 1857 - 22:0 

Céte de Vaudessis ou Mou- A - = ‘=| 1857 » 20°8 
tonne. 3 

Tonnerre -  - - ~ | Cdtes de la Come de | 1858 Red 20°2 

Léchaude - - / 
Ditto - - - - | Clos de la Lisse - -| 1834 ay 14:8 
Ditto - -  - =| Céte de Charlourgs - | 1846 me 19°6 

Dannemaine-= - - -| Tonnerre - - - | 1858 55 19°6 

Epineuil = - = r - RS: aiyiteen Tie Ne 1B5T, rs 17-7 
Ditto (Cote de Duches) - | Epineuvil - - -| 1858 | ,, 18°9 
Ditto (Céte des Perrires) i - - =| 1834 Sua W189 


a ee oe 
ee ear % 
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GENERAL, ABSTRACT of the AVERAGE STRENGTH of the WINES of various ar 


CouNTRIES. 
Bes 
Pa Number of Samples | a3 2 
Proof Spirit per Cent. Tested % . 3 
om 
COUNTRY OF PRODUCE. er a . § ; 23S 
Ra et nv ~ 7 O oO . i) 2 
= HW 4 a Oo a) 
8 oa | Se <4 |<4/aa/ & | 228 
ITALY, viz.: 
Piedmont G a ze Red 27-9 77 20°9 20 10 30 12°1 
Ditto EO Gears White | 43:1 1B) 2409015 ea 20). tag 
Lombardy -° - - Red 20°8 18:9 19°9 2 1 3 11°5 
Dicey os es White - - 22:0 | ~ Es 1 12-7 - 
onl aoe Bad | R86 | Isa | ee7 | 7 1” & pag | Mise 4 
Ditto - - - - White | 403 | 120] 254].6] 7 | 18 | 146 _ 
Roman States - - Red 17-1 16°5 16°38 1 1 2 9:7 
Dittogie sa), 2+ White | 52°7 189 | 298 2 4 62} 217-2 
Tuscany- - - - Red 22°0 16°5 20:4 4 1 3) 11-8 ‘ 
Ditto - - - - White |) 8204) 28-6) )) 29:7) VfB} sep a oh 
Seyi of a en Red 30°6 265 | 285 1 1 2 16-4 ; 
Ditto - - - - White | 465 265 | 31-7 1 4 5 18-2 
THE ZOLLVEREIN, viz. : 
_ Baden - - - - Red 22:0 18:3 19:9 3 3 6 11:5 
Ditto: <0 je Css White | 21-4 17°77 | 19:3 8 AG te Toon Ra a } 
Wirtemburg- - - Meee hitb 76 | 81 80h 6.) 164 
Ditto, =) 02) es White | 25:2 154) 181 9 |) IS Ley tod 
Rhenish Prussia - - Red - - 20°8 - - 1 12:0 i 
Ditto - - - .- White |. 227 | 183,| 20-1 re a a en bse oh 
Ditto(Meth.) - - = a - 29-9 )|) ono = 1] 168 | 
Bavaria - - - - White) 27 | 214) 221) 17) ‘1 | 2) “128 
Ditto (Wine of Water) a 29°9 196 24°8 1 1 2 143 hy 
AUSTRIAN EMPIRE, viz. : E 
Austria Proper Sah Red 27:9 18°9 21°8 2 3 5 12°6 ‘ 
Ditto -- - = - White | 28°6 12:0 | 21:0 Bote rad 4 | 191 ‘ 
Moravia - - - - i 19°6 16:5 17-7 1 2 8 10-2 
Styria - - - = < = = 196 | - |' - UAL ie 
Transylvania - - - ie - ~ 27°72 | = - 1 15:6 
REG ary oF Red 27°9 72 | 205 6 hd) 11°8 
Pees. oh aT White | 25:9 16-0 | 21:3 hr bole 12:3 
AUSTRALIA, viz. : 
New South Wales -  - Red ies Z 5:9 | - pa 2 14:9 
CO Ne. White | 24-6 18°91 227°) 3 1 4.| 13:0 
Mietoria -y he =, Red 28°6 POgo sii 2s-s 4 3 % 13-4 ‘ 
PPS Pes i White 27:9 20:2 25°6 2 3 5 14-7 ‘ 
FRANCE; viz. : 
Algérie - - - = Red | 272 | 17k] 221 | 6 | 5 | 11] 127 “ 
Ditto-  - - - White | 45-2 196 | 268 | 5 | 10 | 15 | 154 4 
Département de Aude - Red oS he 259 | - | = 1 14:9 : 
ite = Var. = s 239 |° 196 | 221 | 4 8 | 12:7 
Ditto - ditto - 2 White 23°9 18°9 21°6 2 1 3 12:4 i 
; “y 
0.82. gan aie) ") 
+ H * 
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aS af 
Proof Spirit per Cent.. Dimas i a2! 
o 
COUNTRY OF PRODUCE. oe my z : p 228 
Fi $2) sh] £ | ePl ez] 4 | ees 
i} ES) as) 5 of 2o a o...2 
8 OF ae = |=<4|aq| 8 | 238 
FRANCE — continued. 
Département Gard - - -| Red 33'3 19°6 26°8 2 3 5 | 154 
Ditto - ditto - - -{| White | 29-9 24-6 27'9 Bn ae 4 | 160 
Ditto - Loire Inférieure - is 19°6 18:9 19-2 1 1 2 11-0 
Ditto - Allier- - -| Red | 196 1s9 | 192 1 |) A ad aa 
Ditto - ditto - -  -| White = = 189 | - = 1 109° 
Ditto - duBasRhin - 5, 19:6 165 | 17-9 2 2 4 |} 103 
Ditto - Haut Rhin-  - M 21-4 189 | 198 1 4 5 | 11-4 
Ditto - Tarn et Garonne - Red 25-2 17-1 20-8 4 5 11 12-0 
Ditto - - ditto -  -| White - - 26-5 | - - 14 ioe 
Ditto - Loiret «Pied Bed 196°) 15-4) 17-7 4 6 | 11 | 102 
Ditto - Vienne an 5s if - - 202 | - ~ L 11°6 
Ditto - Indre et Loire - * 23:3 71 19:7 6 6 12 11:4 
Ditto - - ditto -  “-| White | 227 183 | 20-5 1 1 2.) 148 
Ditto - Dordogne - -| Red | 233 | 17-1] 203 | 6 A 10 | ation 
Ditto - - ditto - -| White | 272 148 22-6 fT aixor4 eat 13:0 
Ditto - Indre - - - Red 20:2 16°5 18-0 3 31 6 10°4 
Ditto..= Tam: so = 4 ie 26°5 189 | 23-7 1 2) SA 
Ditto,’ = Mitte. 62 2 ave he “ PIA wWibea, 24 xe 1 98 
Ditto - Moselle - - Red bey a! 18-9 - - 1 10°9 
Ditto - Haute Garonne - S a a 220 = as 1 | 126 
Ditto - Lot - - = - 5s 23:9 177 | 20:8 i 1 Pe Nigar) 
Ditto - Sarthe - =| White - A: yg a ae <= t 98 
Ditto - Istre - - -| Red “ = 17-1. | .- - 1 9°8 
Ditto - ditto - - -| White = % 21-4 |. - = Lot 129° 
Ditto - Maine et Loire - Red as = 18-9 - = 1 10°9 
Ditto - - ditto - -| White | 22-7 160 | 18-2 1 2 3 | 105 
Ditto - Corse - - - Red 27-9 20-8 24:9 4 2 3 14-4 
Ditto) (ditto (29162 7) Whitest ye “ B26) | gets ghee 1 | 18:8 | 
Ditto - PuydeDome -| Red 25°9 196 | 22:7 1 1 Ee peers 
Ditto -- CharenteInférieure - = = 196 | - - 2 Wiles 
Ditto - Vaucluse - - es 27:9 24-6 26°4 Ba 2 4 L532 
Ditto - Ardéche = - - he SS = 18:9 - - 1 10°9 
‘Ditto =) - ditto: =. =| White iS DORN Dees Z 1 | 164 
Dittoy "= //Dréme |), = Red 25°9 120 | 21-6 4 w 6 | 125 
Ditto - ditto - - . -| White | 25-9 14-2 | 21-1 7a ON 3 | 122 PY 
Ditto’ - “Hérault <= °=). Red a Ow ia 1727, 23°6 7) 3 5 13°6 p 
Ditto - - ditto - -}| White| 35-4 20:8 | 25:6 2 3 5 | 14:8 | 
Ditto - Beaujolais - -| Red 23:3 18-3 21:0 Bo) FAT ie aoe 
Ditto. Cher 20 0—" or ce 20°8 171 |> 198 2 2 4 itt i 
Ditto - Loireet Cher -| | Ona lf Age ATER ke PSU gt el one 7 
Ditto: > ig Mitte es Ore). White |), 24-6) eae sO Ree S |) 1  oeeee ia 
Ditto - Jura - - 2 cm 27°9 22°7 253 1 1 vy 146 
Ditto - Deux Sévres —- ss - . - 214 -|- o= od 1 | 124 
Ditto - Correze - -| Red - Soe gs ea Ge! - ba hae AL -b 
Ditto - Gironde - ~ * 23:3 1. 148 |: 195) 31 | 14 | 45 | 112 
Ditto - - ditto - -| White | 27-2 171 Re OS 6} AL ae 
Ditto - SaoneetLoire -| Red | 227 | 177 | 2071} 17-| 9 | 96 | a19 
Ditto - - ditto - - | White | 23:9 | 189 | 21-9 7 5 | -12 | 126 
Ditto - Yonne- - -| Red | 220] 148] 187 | 14 |. 13 | 27 | 108 
Ditto - ditto - - -| White | 220 18:3 | 20:5 3 1 4.| 118 
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\ " 
TABLE showing the CompaRATIVE VALUE of the ENciisu and Frencn DEGREES 
of ALcoHoLic STRENGTH obtained by an Experimental Comparison of the Hydro- 


meters of Gay-Lussac and Sikes. 


ENGLISH. ENGLISH. ENGLISH. ENGLISH. *) 
Be pe re 
ce si 8 ee bi E Be i : ce di + 
iia] © Se hh ee ae Bel, cee Bw Meee eee Fi 
1 7 “ 
740 | 1740 | 100 1305 | 75 || 130] 87-0] 50 || 565 | 485 | 25 . 
72:3 | 1723 | 99 1288 | 74 147} 853] 49 || 582] 418] 24 
705 | 1705 | 98 1270 | 73 165 | 835 | 48 | 600] 400 | 28 5: 
68-8 | 1688 | 97 125°3 | 72 is:2 |. sre.) 47 | 614 | sea | 22 
67-0 | 1670 | 96 1235 | 71 200 | 800] 46 | 635 | 365} 21 t 
653 | 165:3 | 95 1218 | 70 a7 | 783 | 45 || 652! 348 | 20 if 
636 | 1636} 94 1201 | 69 | 234 | 766} 44) 669 | 334 | 19 t 
61°8 | 1618 | 93 1183 | 68 252 | 748 | 43) 687 | 31-3 | 18 _ 
601 | 1601 | 92 1166 | 67 269 | 731 | 42 | 04] 296] 17 i 
5e3 | 1583 | 91 1148 | 66 987 | 71:3 | 41 722 | 278 | 16 ‘ 
566 | 1566 | 90 1131 | 66 304 | 696] 40 || 739} 261 | 15 
549 | 1549 | 99 111-4 | 64 821 | 67-9 | 89 756 | 244 | 14 , 
531 | 1531 | 88 1096 | 63 939 | 6611 38] 774] 226 | 18 
bia | 151-4! 87 1079 | 62 || 356] 642 | 387 | 791 |. 209] 12 ys 
496 | 1496 | 86° 1061 | 61 374 | 626 | 36 || 809! 191] WU 
479 | 147-9 | 85 104-4 | 60 391 | 609 | 35 || 826 | 1741] 10 
462 | 1462 | 84 1027 | 59 | 408] 692 | 34] 843] 157] 9 
444 | 1444 | 83 1009 | 58 || 426] 574 | 33} 861] 139] 8 i 
407 | 140-7 | 82 992 | 57 443 | 557 | 32] 878 | 122] 7 4 
4o9 | 1409 | 81 97-41 86 | 4e1 | 539 | 31 896] 104] 6 
392 | 1392] 80 957 | 55 || 478 | 522] 30] 943 7 | 5 
375, | 1376 |. <79 940 | 54 || 49:5 | 505 | 29 | 93-0 70.| 4 Le 
36-7, | 1357 | 78 922 | 53 || 51:3] 48-7 | 28 || 948 52] 8 % 
340 | 1340 | 77 905 | 62 |) 530] 470 | 27 | 965) 35 | 2 mh ue 
322 | 1322 | 76 88-7: | 51 548 | 452 | 26 || 983 ea ae 
é¢ . 
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REPORT to the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Customs of the Results obtained 
in Testing Sampzs of the Wrvxs Exhibited at the International Exhibition of 1873, 
with a GenpRAL AxsrrRact of their AVERAGE STRENGTHS, discriminating those 
which are Natural from those which have been Fortified with Spirit. 


To THE HonouraBLE Commissioners OF Hur Masesty’s Customs. 


Honourable Sirs, 
I sxe to forward herewith an account of the strengths of the wines that were in the 
International Exhibition of 1873. ; 
The number is small, and the chief interest lies in those from our Australian Colonies, 
which contribute 144 samples out of a total of 202, viz. :— 


South Australia - - 56 Spain - - ~ 2 

_ Victoria = - eT ie ER Portugal: (20.4002) 04 
New South Wales - - 16 Greece - = - 6 
The Crimea - —— - - 8 Austria - - - 18 
patie’. seg ahs Rete. as Germany -  - | 
Italy - - - - 6 


Of those from Victoria eight were not in the Exhibition, having arrived too late, but 
were included by permission of your Honors. 

The Australian wines are wonderfully advanced in improvement of quality and area of . 
production since the Exhibition of 1862, while the scope for further-increase is to a great 
extent almost unlimited, and they are evidently a most important item of colonial produce. 

The defects that existed in their earlier stages of culture have been greatly remedied, 
and they have generally a full, rich, vigorous character and quality of a favourable kind. 

Some few are especially fine in all that constitutes a high-class wine and will bear 
comparison with the best of European growths; while the average of the remainder, 
compared with the bulk of continental wines, omitting the best, is higher in quality, 
strength, and body, as also in character and flavour. 

It must not be assumed that the strength of all these wines indicates the amount of spirit 
developed naturally. I regret to say that the practice of adding distilled spirit to the wines 
seems to be very widely spread. 

From a very careful estimate I find that the number of wines to which more or less 
spirit has been added amounts to the following proportion :— 


Per Cent. of Samples. 
60 


South Australia - 2 2 i a 2 
Victoria - a i s Ki if ¥ 34 
New South Wales - a 4 4 af 12 


and the correctness of this estimate is borne out by a comparison with the samples tested 
in 1862, and numerous others since examined. 

It is also. noticeable that the wines of the highest quality are those which have no more 
spirit than their natural fermentation produced, and with slight exceptions the coarsest of 
the samples were those where nature had been assisted by art. 

I feel certain that the cases in which the wines of Australia pass the strength of 
28-0 per cent. of proof spirit naturally are so rare as to be quite isolated; the natural 
average is well under this strength ; but there is no doubt that the development of spirit 
in these wines, by fermentation only, is in many cases closely touching on this line, for 
they are made from grapes in which an unusually high degree of sugar is developed by the 
united aid of soil and climate. 

The system of fortifying has really nothing to recommend it, for experience has proved 
that well-made Australian wines, shipped in the course of the second year after the vintage, 
not only bear the voyage to England without injury, but are really benefited by the transit, 

We are not accustomed to associate the ideas of Russia and the produce of wine, but 
the few samples exhibited from the Crimea prove the capability, in that district of the 
empire, of growing excellent wines. They are not only all above the average in quality, 
but are well got up in appearance and bottled in good style. i 

The wines from the other continental vineyards are of the usual well-known character. 
Some fine examples of each country are exhibited. Those from Greece and Austrian- 
Hungary are among the least known, though they have been growing in favour of late 
years. 

With regard to these, it is especially to be noted how much they are allied in character 
and quality to the wines of the Australian Colonies, and their alcoholic strength is very 
similar when the unfortified growths of Australia are compared with them. 


q Respectfully submitted, 
Custom House, 12 February 1874.. (signed) J. B. Keene. 
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a eae aie SELECT COMMITTEE ON WINE DUTIES. 


WINE. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA: 


Riesling 
Spanish - 
Carbinet 
Shiraz - 
Temprana_ - 
Palomino Blanco 
Verdeilho - \- 
Riesling= i - 
Clarendon Red = - 
Black Portugal - - 


White Tokay 
Shyrass (Shiraz ?) 
‘White Madeira 
Dighty wh.) = 


Light Wine - 
Palomino Blanco 
Doradilla - 
Pommard - 
Molar Negro - 
Pedro Ximenes 
Temprana = - 
Verdeilho - 
Riesli - 
Shinde - - 
Madeira - - 


e. “4 ‘ ' 
Lael Stay Tea | 


Verdeilho 
Sweetwater 
Carbinet 
Sweet Shiraz - 
Coonatto A, - 
he EY iggy BN 
Ditto; 7... - 
Ditto D. - 
Ditto Red E, 
Auldana Ruby - 
Ditto White, No.3 - 
Ditto . ditto, No. 3a 
Ditto Liqueur Wine - 
Kanmantoo, Red - 
Riesling- = - 
Carbinet 
_ Verdeilho 
Shiraz - 
Ditto - 
Highercombe 
White ditto 
Ditto - ditto 
Seyras (Shiraz?) 
Gawler Plains 
Quinine Wine 


‘abet te J Noa IER te Wa amt Nay Teo Aa ran, a Yee Vln caer WOR Wee poe 
ae EE SR fees PS er See fale) Sse het Ye, Con ae oe VON out Yee’ a a | 


eS eS A pe a a ee 


Montura - 
Ditto Red - 
Red Wine - 


Ditto C,, No. 1 


4:0. “ase 
’ 


Tintara, Red - 


VICTORIA: 


Gouais - - 
O. P. Riesling 


Riesling - - 
Sherry - - - 
Riesling eth is 


Bourgogne, No. II. 
Verdeilho § - 
Tokay - - 
Carbinet . - 
Shiraz - - 
Brown Muscat 
Verdeilho - 
Hermitage = - 

Ditto - 
Verdeilho, - 
Carbinet - 


Brown Muscat - 
Marilion - - - 
Hermitage -  - - 
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Vineyard or District. 


Morooroo’ - - 
”? a ry 
” iy 


ey ales ie 


” zi i 
Clarendon Vineyard 


Sevenhill "Vineyard, Jesuits’ 
College. 
2) ” 
29 ” 


Wilford Vineyard, Underdale, 
Adelaide, 


Rosefield Vineyard - 


o ” 


Dirleton Green Vineyard 
ee a inte 


a9 9 
Bankside Vineyard 


» ” 
South Rhine Vineyard 
29 ” 
2? ” 
3? 2) 


Auldana Vineyard 


29 
39 


Adelaide - — - 
Pewsey Vale 


> 


‘Adetaide |.’ = 


Highercombe 
= Ey) 

Glynde Vineyard - 

Gawler Plains 


oo. 1 [ Meseme) eean| Ss} Neamt tinct feet’ omer oe) eee | $02 3 aa 


1 1‘ t ' 
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‘Tintara Vineyard 


>! 
s 

a 

pipe 
Se, 

Tet TE Seo tt 
Cor Jeet Fea | 


° a 
Emu Creek 
2? 5 ~ 


Eglat Vineyard, North ‘Wan- 


garatta, 


Emu Vineyard, Sandhurst - 


”» 2 
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AUSTRALIAN WINES—continued. 


WINE. Vineyard or District. Vintage. Colour. | Proof Spirit 
per Cent, 


—— 


Vicroria—continued. 


Emu Vineyard, Sandhurst 


» »? 


Carbinet Sauvignon = - 
Hermitage, No.5 - 
Pineau Blanc and Verdeilho 


i » ” 
Maturer- - = - | May Bank Vineyard - 1871 
Hermitage. - - whet 
Ditto - and Prautignae “ Ararat, Great Western ‘Vine- 1870 
yar 
No. 1 Hock - - - = ” » ” =, 1871 
Black Cluster 4 < . | St. Peter’s, Ararat - - 1871 
Mixed - - - = = » ) 4 a 5 ma 
Riesling- - - ea ” » i ae - 1870 
Hermitage - - - . | Eddington - - - - — 
Ditto - see - - 4 = 1868 
White Wine- - - - Adventure Vineyard, Bendigo — 
Hermitage - = . | Hereynia Vineyard, Strath- 1871 
fieldsaye, Bendigo. 
Carbinet Beuyignon: - - % - 1869 
Verdeilho - - “A , a - 1869 
Hermitage and Burgundy & pia eed Vineyard, Gee- 1871 
on 
White Ivanhoe - - ~- yeaaen Lodge Vineyard = - 1868 
Ditto - ditto i ee he 7 a) - 1870 
Bod Se iditip fssahirer) > iB “4 é Na 
Pineau Blane - -  ~-/| Sunbury, Melbourne’ - : 1869 
Mataro - - - - - 4 5 - = 1869 
Hermitage - - -  -| St. Hubert’s, Yering - = > 
Chasselas - - - - . _ 
Riesling - - - Steinberg Vineyard, Berwick 1866 
_ Ditto oe aka CA * - 1869 
Ditto - - - - 5 Dp - 1868 
Sherry - - - - - Bs . - 1871 
Riesling - - - -|- - - - - = 1871 
Ditto - = -| Imperial Vineyard, Castle- - 
maine. 
Red Wine -: = -. = a3 x - —_ 
Ngarveno - - =  - | Ngarveno, Melbourne - = - — 
Chewtonia - State - | Chewton - - - 2 — 
Riesling - =p - | Castlemaine - - - _ 
Tokay eas Ws.) cieke een i — 
Hermitage - Ry made Craiglee Vineyard, Sunbury- — 
Riesling - = = -| Bontherambo = 1869 
Yackandandah - - - - - 1870 
Sauvignon’ = <4), 7) > = St. Huber vs, Yering ~ = 1871 
Red Wine - -— - - | Chinaman’s Creek, Castle- — 
maine. 
Mascatel and Shiraz - - | Wahgunyah Vineyard, Mur- 1869 
ray. 
Hermitage = - - > Ras Warra Vineyard, Sun- 1866 
bury. 
Grenache . - - - -|- . - - “oe - 1870 
Burgundy - - : ae 2 = = : - 1870 
Verdeilho - © = - | Emu Park - - - - 1872 


AvpEnpuM of Samples from Victoria introduced by permission of the Honourable Board: __ 
1872 White 26:1 


Riesling - - - - | Tabilk Vineyard, Victoria - 
Pedro Ximenes  -~ - = a aN s 1872 ” 25°5 
Sherry.) c= Ge seoteee” + > - 1872 ”» 82-4 
Nralhaore a abe = 2 ss % 1872 Red 25°6 
Muscat - = aE fe : ” ” - 1872 ms - 309 
Carbinet Sauvignon mph ye 5 A - 1872 ”» 29:5 
Hermitage - - = fs Ss - 1872 27-7 
Mixed - - = = = Ae 5 - 1872 ” 25:6 
NEW SOUTH WALES: 
/ 

Bakkulla (Verdot Brepy)) - | Bukkulla Vineyard -  - 1868 Red 24'8 

Ditto - Es Ws eae - - = F 
Dalwood (Heritage grape) - - | Dalwood Vineyard a ei 1 1866-9 Ki oLe 

Ditto - i - - 5 1870 3 22°4 

Ditto Madeira grape - e a - elo White 249 
Tae. Wine (Old Ries- | West Maitland - - | - o Re 25°8 

ling : 

Ditto ” - = = ” i . y a 9 24°9 
Rosemount - - = - | Denman - - = 5 — Red 23°4 
Currybury Wine - ey sie ts - - = - ts White 27:7 
Red Wine." =: Caiiele Sc h-d Bary land ase ores ee = 1869 Red 261 ; 
White ditto - = - - - ns - - - = 1868 White 29'°3 f 
Porphyry - - > i - - - - — 8s 22:0 

Ditto (Mader) - | - - - - = _— poet » 245 

Ditto) <=." = - os - = apni r) 1866 7 99 24°8 

Ditto (Bigeling)) - -|- - os ud ae 1866 coh 23°7 k 
Kaloudah (Hermitage) - - - - - - - —_ Red 23°0 5 


ts 


5 


ee ’ 


oy 


ocr 
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FRANCE. 
‘ : Proof Spirit 
WINE. Vineyard or District. Vintage. Colour. per Cent. 
Nuits - - - - =| Volnay, Céte d’Or -  - 1865 Red 20°5 
Vin blanc donnant le Cognac, | Cognac- - > - - -| - - White 17-1 
fine Champagne. j 
Vouvra Medium, containing | - Silicate ieee mle go 1870 Pe 229 
60/, of Liqueur. : 
Grand Vin Mousseaux - - | Bar le duc, Meuse eytuley* - a 21°1 
Vermeuten - - - «| Auxerre - - - e 1865 Red 168 
Chablis - - - .-  -{| Grand Céte, Chablis - - 1868 White 18:9 
St.Lager - - - ~-|Fleurieand Macon -~ - 1868 Red 20°8 
Champagne, grand Mousseaux | - - - =e -| - - White 20°8 
Grand Vin - - - - | Chateau Gouad-Larose-Sarget, 1868 Red 20°0 
Pourdeaux. 
Champagne - - -  ~-|Chalons-sur-Marne - -| - - White 220 
Vin de St. Barthlemey - - | St. Barthlemey, Dréme - 1872 Red 20°4 
Pommard - - - - | Monthelie, pres Beaune, Cote 1870 Pe 230 
d’Or. 
Vin Concentr6 - - - | Cdte de Malanot Correne, pres | - - White 16°5 
Grenoble, Isére. 
Romanée_ - - -. =| Chateau Chessagne, Cote} - - rf 23°7 
d’Or. 
Wine - - ee ~ | Nantes - - - 2] - - Fr 17°4 


Red Wine - - - - | Senni, near Florence Nt pee 1870 21:0 
Lachrima Cristi Bianco - = - Napoli ea tase in aah ten, ||). = - 251 
Greenane Rosso <=, =| ditto =" =) 92  . '-/| - - Q11. 
Vermuth - + + =| Bologna iP ete Meee ae - 28:1 
manta; Wenere =" =. = =| Sicily = - 6. = 4; -]- ~ 29°4 


s 


SPAIN. 
eee a a 
padre mueery, Noto = >) Spain <=. - = - =. -{ - “ White 34°6 

_ Sherry “ Principe” 2 - | Jerez de Ja Fantera - rl - RS 36°8 


PORTUGAL. 


Porto, very old Port, No. 2 Valente, Alto Douro.- -| - - Red 


GREECE, 


Ruszte - - 


White Patras - - - < ha 23°5 
St. Elie - = - 5 = ” sas 
White Kephisia - - -- y 21:2 
eee ditie fom e . Red 22'5 
BYOHBVOS RS oa at se 3 22:8 
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VAUS TRIA AN DUN GARY. Ge)" sea 
Py ne a ae ee Sy | Proof Spirit 
WINE. - Vineyard or District. ' Vintage. Colour. per Cent. 
Rusti Muskotaly Aszubor -| Vienna - - 5 HGR Cos 7 
CrnaKadarka - -  ~-| Zagrebu 7 PABA Rea ira ply 227 0 e 
Schmitzberger - . - | Graz Whee ee 
Luttenberger ~- Colne in Lacy hae : F ee 2 oe Spee 
Sparkling Wine - - ~-| Retz A pF 2Bi7. ; a 
Retzer Wigenbau) =) -- 7 = a Rt ; 18-6 
Riesling - -  -  - | Klosterneuberg Day ty 
Wialischvierling - - - . Seb he :  QRSeaLS 
Pokayer Maslas "= = (=) Wienie = ; 260 — %) 
-Menescher Essenz - - 5 . 17-1 q a8 < 
Moslawina Cabinet ~ oe "24-8 Baht 
Hungarian Sparkling - - O45 } Se 
Somlau- - - - = EAC: ee 
Ruster, finest Ausbruck- —- 23-0 PN 
Oedenberg, selected = eye 12, ae 
Ofner Auslese Seyi gl ee 28:65) 2) ae 
Carlowitz, finest selected = - pati.) \9) o\ 
Carlowitz - - -. = 924 
er eos Pee 
; GERMANY (Ruentsn). ie 
Sparkling Hock - - — -| Coblenz Spe eRe eins mnt - White 252 
Whrbleichers fo)" 0= 5 Oe aN lie ooh RA tee Sams Sead Bok eh es 7 Red 227 and 
Elocheim Deamery’~;" -  -.| Mayence» - <)) = j +s e - “White | 23°C ay 
. 7 a " ' i = a : 
RUSBIA Be | 
. b y) a : : . 
Riesling Massandra 214 l=) he-Orimes j=3)1 = aynie tec : ‘White’ 93-6 Uae ae 
Traminer ditto -. = - x SORT Tey ony Pave ae te oe gi 25:0 wig 
_ Sauterne Iquem Aydanil a i ear ig Pa eo aie cat tig aa hy 26:1 es. 
Lafite Aloopka = - - - fe z os s Be hel - | Red . 236 Bh i 
-Sauterne Iquem Aloopka = 4 - - - is - White | 250) Py ee ‘i 
Crimean Wine - - - a é S i a = 1868 Red <Sieaal 204 Te Ag E : 
IDI SE Reh arty sony = 33 ener tire. ae 1868 White 99-9 |. hee . 
Ditto Hungarian - -/ 4, 2 TE Sided eames ees aban 6992) a 23:9 
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~ LIST of Mumonras on the Subject of Wine Durrzs from the Cotontzs (furnished by the TREASURY) 


SCHEDULE of Documents lent to the Setuct Commirrrx (House of Commons) on Wine Durizs. 
8 May 1879. 


10 


fata ay 


tive to the liquor traffic in 


Griqualand West, 
-duties on Cape wines. 


and the 


Despatchand Enclo- 
sures. — Colonial 
Office. 


Documents, . Treasury 
No. COLONY. Date. SUBJECT. ; Register — 
and Whence Received: Number. ‘ 

1 | Cape of Good Hope | 1 Sept. 1869 | Petition to Her Majesty the | Memorial - - -| 17,489—69 -- 

; Queen from wine-farmers, mer- 
chants, landed proprietors, and 
others interested in the wine 
trade of South Africa. : 
2 Same - 1bg) »» -| Addresses from the Houses of | Colonial Office Letter, | 17,957—69 | 30 Oct. If 
| Parliament of the Colony to 30 October 1869 ; ; 
Her Majesty for reduction of Two Memorials.— 
duty on Cape wines. ‘| Colonial Office. 
3 Same - Cee » | Petition to the Queen from | Board of Trade Letter, | 18,186—69 | 3 Nov. 
Chamber of Commerce, Cape 3 November. 1869 ; 
Town, and others, respecting President’s Letter, 4 
reduction of duty on Cape September 1869 ; 
wines. Petition and Return. ' 
—Board of Trade. 

4 Same - 81 May 1872 | Vine-growers complain of exist- | Colonial Office Letter, | 11,849—72 | 10 July 1 
ing Customs’ tariff. 10 July 1872; Des~ “ 

. patch, 31 May 1872. 
—Colonial Office. 

5 Same - 4Oct.  ,, | For admission of wines of South | Colonial Office, 9 No- | 17,056—72 | 9 Nov. 
Africa into England, not con- vember 1872; Des- oa 
taining more than 38 degrees of patch, 4 October 
proof, at an uniform rate of duty 1872. — Colonial 
not exceeding 1s. 6d. per Office. 
imperial gallon. 

6 Same - 20 Sept. 1876 | Mr. Molteno, Colonial Prime | Colonial Office Letter, | 15,298—76 | 92 Sept. 18 
Minister, relative to duties 22 September 1876 ; 
levied on Cape wines. Mr. Molteno’sLetter, 

20 September 1876. 
Colonial Office. J 

7 Same - 23. Oct. 4, | Memorial of wine-growers, mer- | Colonial Office Letter, | 18,539—76 | 23 Nov. 
chants, &c., for a modification 23 November 1876 ; 
of the wine duties. Memorial.—Colonial 

Office. 

8 Same - 30 Nov. ,, | Letter from Mr. T. G. Shaw, | Colonial Office Letter, | 19,218—76 | 4 Dec. 
relative to the duties levied 4 December 1876; 
upor Cape wines. Mr. Shaw’s Letter, 

80 November 1876 ; 
Three Printed Pa- 
pers. — Colonial 
Office. : 
9 Same - 19 Dec. ,, | Memorial from Chamber of Com- | Colonial Office Letter ; 1953—77 a 
merce at Cape Town, relative Despatch ; Minute ; v 
to the duty on Cape wines. Memorial.—Colonial 
Office. j 
Same - 29 Jan. 1877 | Memorial of wine-growers of |, Colonial Office Letter; 4316—77 rel 
Stellenbosch, relative to revi- Despatch and Memo- 
sion of alcoholic test, so as to rial.—ColonialOffice. 
admit Cape wine into the ‘ 
United Kingdom. 
11 Same - 81 Aug. ,, | Resolutions of the Houses of the | Colonial Office Letter; | 6498—78 _— 
Legislature of the Cape of | Despatch; Minute 
Good Hope, and petition from and Address; Memo- 
the Wine-growing Association | _ rial.--Colonial Office. 
(Limited). ; 
Same - 28 Jan. 1878 | Despatch from Sir B: Frere rela- | Colonial Office Letter; 6758—78 — 


| 


y 


COLONY. 


Cape of Good Hope 


Victoria - - 


New South Wales 


South Australia 


Same - - 


Same - - 


Same - - 


Same - : 


Same - - 


Same- --. 


Same - - 


Same - - 
Same - - 


Same - > 


Same - - 


Same - - 
Same - - 
Same - a 

‘ 
Same - - 


Same - - 
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Date. 


3 April 1878 


15 June 1871 


4 Sept. 1875 


16 May 1876 


11 Aug. 


PP 


14 Feb. 1873 


22 Feb. . ,, 


11 Oct. 


138 Nov.  ,, 


7 Aug. 1877 


LOD 5 +5 


26 Jan. 1873 


9 April 1874 
14Jan. ,, 
10 Aug. _,, 


6 Jan. 1875 


\ 


‘4 Dec. 1876 


SUBJECT. 


Letter suggesting “that Parlia- 
mentary Committee may in- 
elude in their Inquiry the sub- 
ject of duties on wine from 
South Africa. 


Memorial of Melbourne vine- 
growers for the admission of 
Australian wines into England 
at a lower rate of duty. 


Report of Chief Inspector of Dis- 
tilleries, Melbourne, on the 
alcoholic strength of Australian 
wines. 


Report on strength of Australian 
wines by Mr, Lesley Moody. 


Report of Commissioners of Cus- 
toms on the above paper. 


Telegram of views of Inter-Colonial 
Conference on the duty on ad- 
mission of Australian wines into 
the United Kingdom. 


Addresses, &e., on wine (luties and 
other matters from 
Colonial Conference. 


Letter from Agent General of New 
South Wales, enclosing Report 
of Chief Inspector of Distilleries 
relative to duty on Australian 
wines, &c. 


Observations of Commissioners of 
Customs on the above. 


- Letters from Agent General and 


Chief Secretary of Colonial 


Government for reconsideration | 


of Customs’ Regulations. 


Address from wine growers, &c., 
for admission of their wines at 
a lower rate of duty. 


Address from vineyard proprietors. 
Duplicate of the above. 


Observations of Commissioners of 
Customs on above address. 


Further report from Commis- 
sioners of Customs on effect of 
proposals in above address. 


Petition from wine growers and 
others interested in wine trade 
relative to the duties on Austra- 


| lian wines admitted into Eng- 


land. 


Report of Mr. Keene on samples 
of wine shown at the Interna- 
tional Exhibition, 1873. 


Letter from Agent General as to 
duties on Australian wines. 


“ 


Report.of Commission appointed 
to inquire into the alcoholic 
strength of Australian wines. 


Report of the Commissioners of 

ustoms on the admission of 

Australian wines at the 1 s. duty 
when over 6 degrees. 


Letter from Agent General of South 
Australia hoping for re-con- 
sideration of wine duties. 


~ 


Inter- | 


Documents, 


and Whence Received. 


Colonial Office. = - 


Colonial Office Letter ; 
Despatch and Me- 
morial. -— Colonial 
Office. 


Foreign Office Letter ; 
Despatch from Lis- 
bon ; Report.—Fo- 
reign Office. 


Colonial Office Letter ; 
Despatch ; _ Printed 
Report. — Colonial 
Office. 

Customs; London - 


Colonial Office Letter; 
Telegram.—Colonial 
Office. 


Colonial Office Letter ; 
Despatch and Six 
Enclosures. — Colo- 
nial Office. 

Colonial Office Letter ; 
Agent - General’s 
Letter; Printed Re- 
port, &c.—Colonial 

_ Office. 


Customs, London = 


Colonial Office Letter ; 
Agent - General’s 
Letter ; Chief Secre- 
tary’s Letter.—Colo- 
nial Office. 


Colonial Office Letter ; 


Despatch ; Address, | 


—Colonial Office. 


Board of Trade Letter; 
Address.—Board of 
Trade. 


Customs, London | - 


Customs, London - 


/ 


Colonial Office Letter ; 
Despatch ; Petition. 
—Colonial Office. 


Customs Letter; Re- 
port.—Customs. 


| Colonial Office Letter ; 


Agent General’s Let- 
ter.—Colonial Office, 


Colonial Office Letter ; 
Despatch ; Report. 
—Colonial Office. 


Customs, London - 


Colonial Office Letter ; 
Agent  General’s 
Letter. — Colonial 
Office. i 


Treasury 
Register 
Number. 


6205—79 


13,531—71 


2201—71 


11,340—76 


13,295 —76 


2891—73 


7260—73 


17,026—76 


17,969—76 


13,706—77 | 


_ 21,907—70 


22,173—70 


1939—71 | 
3587—71 
4673—73 

| 

| 
5970—74 
1781—74 
15,727—74 
347—75 
19,679—76 


ZZ3 
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PAPER handed in by Mr. Feuerheerd, and referred to in Question and Answer 1726. 


Sir, 0 porto, 18 # May 1879. Sou 
Wiru reference to the questions that. were asked of me on the 3th instant before yours 
‘Committee, I have now the honour of placing before you the exact official Returns of the 
consumption of alcohol in the Netherlands, as obtained from the Ministry of Finance at — 
the Hague. May I request that this statement be included in the evidence are before 
your Committee. Mee 


- Consumption of Sprrits, Inland and Foreign, in the Netherlands. 


| Consumption Egual t to Gallons 


YEARS. _ | Hectolitres. per Head. per Head. t m 
Ie ARE inked pe GS Mayle ee 337,782 9°09 4 
Rapes) See ce tal wena 353,428 938 ; an 
MeeO dae weh Secs Tenpee ahh ace 77,683 9°91 ee) 4 
HOMios ic ieetisek noe hee 885,590 998 ga: ey 
S78, tars a Reece Ste -| 386,523 9°85 2:23 2 : a ta 


This strength is calculated at 50 per cent. pure alcohol which is equal to 125 under 
proof, according to Sykes. oo 


The above rising scale of consumption is in support of my argument, that the admission 4 
of strong wines at 37 degrees, Sykes, does not prevent.a rising consumption of spirits. oan 
I would further request you to place before your Committee the following extract | 


derived from returns of duty po on British spirits in the oe et Sa — ee 


" Total oe Were se per Year, 


WE ie , Bin 


Nine years, from 1861-1869 - ~  - 90,881°769 10,097°974 
Seven years, from 1870-1876 - - 95,925°306 ; 13,703°615 


Showing an increase of over £.33 millions duty per year derived from British spirits 
during seven years, upon previous nine years, when the then lowered duty on strong 
wines from 5s. 9d. to 2s. 6d. per gallon had come into full operation. 


I have, &c. 
(signed) Al, Lorenz Fouerheerd. 


7ooh 
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PAPER handed in by Mr. Kell, 23 May 1879. 


: DUTY. 


3 = Dif- 
- Length |. Weight Price per z 

Aas i “ On English Goods, On French Goods, ference 

4 ARTIC LE. in in : at 20 Reales per Kilo. at 14 Reales per Kilo, per 

Yards. | Kilos. |! Cent, 

Yard. Piece. | Reales, ‘Shillings. |Percent.| Reales. Shillings. |Per cent. 
d. Sonn azul Ss athe $s. .d. 

Poplinettes- - -| 64 3°5 3 16 — { 70 | 14> - 910} 62 | 25 
Satinettes - - -| 64 4:8 3§ +20 8 | 96 | 19 2 18 5} 65. | 28 
Balernos - - | Q°4 34 | 14 7 | 48 nF 6 9] 46 | 20 
Mixtures - - 2Q°4 22/14 6 | 48 9°17 8 Gh 47a Pe ag 
Mélanges - - 4 3 3 16 - | 60 Boos 8) “5s 22 
| Mélange Cords - a 3°5 53 20 6 70 1 910] 48 20 
Figured Orleans - —- 25 METS SA SRO ag Ss (paso) MEN LU 
Persian Cords: - - | _8°9 6 7) ae 78 15.°7 1011] 45 20 


Satin Francais . 


Ditto 


Brillantine 


Ditto lo FY 4 4-4 164 68 9 88 iy ae 12 4] 18 8 
Cobourg - - - 3 OF 286 P60" ta 8 5} 30 | 12 
ae ced 31 83, | 25 8 62 1955 8 8| 34 15 


Ditto 
ra . 
Orleans - - = 


Worsted Serge de Berri | 


Coloured Cobourg ne 


Plain Glacé - - 


ZZ4 


] 
xy? 
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4 


PAPER handed in by Mr. Houldsworth, and referred to in his Answer, No. 3547. 


a 


Suprrizs are and always have been an admixture of different wines grown in the 
Jerez district, such as dry, finos, generous, sweet, and colour wines; a certain quantity 
of spirit distilled from the grape enters in every case into the above combination to 
preserve the wines in a marketable condition in the country in which it is consumed, and 
truly deserves the designation of natural wine, as it is the sole and pure product of the 
grape juice, yet itis very distinct from the absolutely natural raw or crude wine. 


Fine Wines.—The Mostos at Jerez (district) are racked off their lees six months after 
the vintage, when they show a natural alcoholic strength, varying according to soil and 
season, but averaging about 25° Sykes. They then receive, when necessary, a small 
quantity of spirit from 1 to 3 per cent., to preserve their character and prevent an exces- 
sive fermentation, and it is only by these means sherries can be reared to produce the 
high qualities, flavour, bouquet, &c., required. The wines having been racked off into 
clean casks, their quality being worth it, are kept in open cellars above ground for five, 
seven, ten or more years, according to their value. It is only by this lengthy operation 
of time that fine wines gradually develope the bouquet and flavour which they possess. 
During that period of years the alcoholic strength of the wine will increase in conse- 
quence of the imperceptible fermentation which takes place every year and for many 
years, improving each year the quality of the wine, also in consequence of evaporation, 
which amounts to 3 or 4 per cent. per annum for the first years. 


It is only when the wine reaches its ripeness that the shipper makes use of it in com, 
bination with other wines, such as solera, sweet, color, &c. To please the tastes of the 
consumers of fine sherries, a small quantity of spirit is added to this combination to 
preserve it from further fermentation in a foreign climate, and to keep it clear and in good 


condition. 
The usual strength to which fine wines are elevated for the purpose now is 34° to 
36° Sykes. : | a 
Low Wines.—This strength, which generally proves sufficient in the case of the well 
grown wines of the Jerez district, does not equally answer as regards the lower classes 
- Sf wines which form the bulk of our exports, and comprise wines aged from 18 months to 
three and four years, produced in certain districts of this very province (Jerez), as well as 
in Seville, Huelva, Cordova, Montilla, &c., &c. 


These wines will not keep in a saleable condition in the countries where they are 
intended to be consumed unless they be fortified as high as nearly 38° Sykes, and yet, at 
that standard, they may run a risk as to their keeping, for fear of which some go as high 
as 40°, and even under 42°. 


We (G. B. & Co.) have shipped for many years large quantities of high and low priced 
wines, the former being at 30°, 32°, 34°, and 36°, as well as at lower and higher degrees, 
and only one old wine of an average age of nine years, which comes into this country 
under 26°, one shilling duty. . 


As a general rule, at Jerez, the high wines average under 36°, the common 38° Sykes. 


3, Brabant-court, E.C., London, 
20 May 1879. 


a 


PS ee a 


j 


wate 


bat ose ofa te ra e 
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PAPERS handed in by Mr. Schwann, 13 June 1879. Appewiie wie e 


A Few ExampP es showing the Application of the present Tarirr to Ordinary Staple 
Kinds of Corron Goops. 


Duty, 
DESCRIPTION. English Value. | if from England, 
equal to 
i Ga TEN 
Sone 
Printed calico (30 inches, 26 yards; weight, 4 lbs. 14 oz.) - - 9 3 70 per cent. 
Pure finished bleached or white calico (33 inches, 40 yards; 
weight, 73 1bs.)  - 2s - - - ate - 10 6 UE aes 
Plain dyed shirting (33 inches, 50-52 yards; weight, 9lbs. 1002.) 10 10 9653 rt 
Grey shirting, weighing 7 lbs. (39-40 inches, 383 yards) - - 6 6 LLG SMe, cig 
Grey domestic, weighing 8 lbs. sees - - - - Gres 1933p, <a 
Grey “T” cloth, weighing 7 lbs. (31-32 inches, 24 yards) - - 4 9 TOO5E 7; eres 


ExamPues showing the Application of the present Tarirr to Ordinary Staple Kinds of 
Corron Goops, comparing the Dury on Goods from other Countries with that Pay- 


able from England. 


: : Duty, Duty, if from 
DESCRIPTION. English Value. if from other ne land 
A Countries. 2 3 
White cotton welt = - - - - =. =| 6d. per yard | 50 per cent. | 75 per cent. 
Printed cotton (counting 17 threads square to the 
inch or more) - - - - - - - 9s. 3d. Som ss 70> ae 
Plain dyed shirting - - <u - of] = - ers Ole os Onan s 
Piece containing 1 dozen printed cotton handker- 
chiefs - - - - - - - - 38s. to 4s. Doma 4503, 


Dee eee eee ee eee 


PORTUGAL. 
Width. | Length. | © 9 ~~ Rel eed He De hours | chotagd 
Inches. | Yards. Sa ds Sheds Sr Cs 
26 30 Grey domestics - - 63 5 - te 6 7 31°66 
26 30 Ditto : - - 7s 6 1 9 The as: 33°87 
25 30 Ditto - - - 7 5 6 Peete gee Lal) BS leSS 
28 30 Ditto - - - 7h G5 DEA 13.85 1.710 27°89 
26 | 80 ~- | Ditto - ~ - 8 6 9 MeVOR 8) 7E ST 7e 
29 30. Ditto - - - 9 ye | 2 14| 9 54] 28:90 
33 24 Grey T. cloths - - 7 6 6 Leet 8 (12 |. 2°82 
35 24 Ditto - - - 3 Gabe} LOL) 9 = 26°30 
30-31 40 Bleached printers - - 8 | 10 - BBD 14. 2 41°66 
82-35 40 Bleached shirtings - - 10 12 6 Be vi 1%). 7 40°66 
32-33 40 Ditto - ditto - - 8} 8 10 4.2 /18 - 47°17 
32-33 | 40 Ditto - ditto - - 9 9 13] 4 7 | 18 83 | 60°22 
31-32 40 Ditto - ditto - - 8 8 9 4 --} | 12 93} 46°19 
29-30 26 Cotton prints - -  - 4} erene 4 64|12 64] 56°70 
29-30 26 Ditto - - -| «= 43 8 - 4 92/12 92 | 60°16 
29-30 26 =|. Ditto - - - 43 9 - 4 92/13 92] 53°47 
ee  —— 000 eee 
0.82. 3A - ; a 


COTTON GOODS—THE SPANISH TARIFF. 


y oS 


od 
7 
. | in 


TABLE showing the DurreEs levied on Goods Imported into Spain from Countries enjoying « Most 


_ Favoured Nation” Treatment, ooepares with the Dury imposed on Goons Imported from England, 


i; Bk Phy tg kat 4, " 
* ‘ Excess over 
Duty by Differential Duty Total per-centage of Duty | “‘ Most Favoured 
“ Most Favoured on Goods on Value of Goods Nation”’ Treat- 
Nation” Treatment, from England. Imported from England.. | ment against 
Oe. England. 
A 
1. Raw cotton - - - - - | 1s. per 220 lbs. | 1s. 8d. per 220 ]bs.| - : 5 - | 25 per cent. 
a Dre . Per cent. 
+ Spun cotton, 1 or ola, grey or- 1 de ; ‘s ig 55 to 60 <i aeeal mene ; 
mite to NG. 86 i : _¢| 444. er lb. 53d. per lb. é eee 22 mi 
=, Ditto - ditto - 36s. and upwards-| 6d. _,, a a: See ee -| 25to30. - >) (Gre ieee 
4, Sewing or embroidery cotton, 8 or | ‘ He 
- - £ 20 to 4 - - wa 
_ more > folds, grey, white, or dyed - f Tes iy ee: ue a Ay 
eae 1 j ' 
5. Plain woven cotton, grey, white, ot aE. —~-¢} 780 to 140 grey -|) | 
dyed, in pieces or handkerchiefs, || g a. ae eens -2| 40 to 95, dyed 4 Bye 
having 25 or less threads sb || a 56 t0'90oarie. cee if 
square of 6 millimetres = ( : 
6*, Goods of domestic wear, having : 
25 or less threads per square of ll 
3 - | 13d. - “ = ‘ 
millimetres, and made of yarns pe oh es Pee a lay Me os an 
bleached or dyed in the hank 
6. Pidniwoven cotton, orey, white, or - 50 to 60 eae ‘ 
dyed, in pieces or bandiercdsate | pe ee 


10d. Sl PR CAL Hemet har “| 40 to 50, dyed - 20 ss M4 


having 26 threads and upwards | 40 to 50, white == a 


per square of 6 millimetres - 


7. Printed, twilled, and machine fancy , 
worked cotton, 25 threads or less +| 133d. ,, - Ties oy, hae - | 60 to 70 - - 
per 6 millimetres - - - : j 
8. The same, 26 threads and upwards - | 182d. ioe : 164 de 5 - «| 85 to 45 - 
“9: ‘Transparent Woven cottons, such as|| 1, a Bo Be ee Aim a gl tite, © sh 
muslins, lawns, &c. - - oy ” ; 
50 to 75, quiltings - 
10. Cotton quiltings and bed covers - | 113d. ,, - | 193d. ,, bs -| 60 to 80, hedcopeerd 
11. Cotton velvets, velveteens, mole- “ 30 to 40, velvets - 
skins, and other double ED 144d. ,, -| 154d. ,, - -;| 50 to 70, velveteens 
for men’s clothing - - 75 to 80, moleskins | 
12. Cotton EERO ANT fe) ee 21 ae NR BE a 5, SNS) \ ES calle ea ER AB oo ne 
by. 18, Cotton crochet, including lace} ids 2) "agent Ride JI a ae 
crochet - - - - -j dite 
A q4, Cotton web, in pieces, undershirts, " EER aa ial : : 
f and pantaloons - - - ef ieee 119d. bi 4° 
15. Cotton web, in hose, nae Ise: Cienega? ge "LA Sabin a0 : anh 


gloves, &c. - Se - 
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PAPER handed in by Mr. Holdsworth, and referred to in his Evidence. 


_ ALCOHOLIC TESTS of Tio Peps and Fine SHERRIES made at Jerez and London. 


The samples drawn from the same casks. 


Tio Pepe-—The finest Fino, without any Alcohol added to it. 


Fine Sherries, from the Jerez district, with about two gallons of Alcohol per butt of 108 aida: 


added after their first fermentation, and ’yacked into fresh casks ; 3 six months old. 


Tio Pepe - hm 


Fine Sherries.—All of 
the same style, and 
from the same district. 


TESTED BY 


Gonzalez, Professional Testers. 
Mr. Suter, 
bi cei ts Mr. Ridley, | Mr. Long, 
Jerez. London. London. 
: 1 year old 24°5 234 25°6 24°5 
Bi BR 25°0 23°0 25°8 248 
Bee ca 25°5 24°5 27°5 28-2 
4 ay 25°6 25°7 27°6 27:7 
Bh eas 25°1 24:2 | 26:2 27:4 
Tio Pepe is never shipped until it is nine years old, and comes in just under 26° 
5 years old | 27°4 - - - - 29°0 
eae SOs 28°5 = ‘ 29'8 30°4 
Be es 287 . 30°2 30°83 
ER 28:2 _ 2 30°4 29°9 | 
hilar ae 30°9 - - 83 0 38-0 
See. 33°7 4 is 34°6 35°3 
36°0 - - 388°4 38°3 


l. 25 yy ” 


3 Na) 


Robert H. Holdsworth. 
Gonzalez, Byass & Co. 


t 


‘ 
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Appendix, No. 9. 


Appendix, No. 9. 


PAPERS handed in by Mr. Schwann. 


To the Chairman of the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on the Wine Duties. e 


117, Portland-street, Manchester, 
Dear Sir, 19 June 1879. 

Ar the request of one of the Members of your honourable Committee I have the 
pleasure to hand -you herewith some examples (in two Tabulated Statements, marked 
P. and Q.) of the mode of levying duties employed by the Spanish Government upon 
goods sent to the two principal Spanish dependencies. 


I.—Puerto Rico. a 
II.—Cuba. 


I. Puerto Rico.—From the Table referring to the duties levied on goods entering the 
Island of Puerto Rico (marked P.), it will be observed that all cotton and all wooilen 
goods enter the ports of the Island of Puerto Rico free from all duties when shipped 
direct from Spain, of Spanish manufacture and under Spanish flag, and 12 to 15 per cent. 
under foreign flag (a case which rarely occurs), and from 16 to 29 per cent. when of foreign 
manufacture, and according as they are shipped under Spanish or. foreign flag. 

If the goods are shipped direct to Puerto Rico from the country where they are pro- 
duced, then § per cent. is taken from these duties. This was done to encourage direct 
business communication betwixt Puerto Rico and Europe, and to divert trade from 
St. Thomas. ; 

; Silk and linen goods pay (as will be seen from Table P.) 7 per cent. duty when of 

° Spanish manufacture and under Spanish flag, and 12 to 15 per cent. under foreign flag ; 

i _ andif of foreign manufacture, from about 16 to 29 per cent., according as they are shipped 

: . under Spanish or foreign flag, subject to the 6 per cent. reduction just named, when 
sent direct from the country they are manufactured in. ig 

These duties are calculated by per-centages on values which have been arbitrarily fixed 

‘ to each of the different articles as far back as the year 1849, and in these values few 
= alterations have been made, in spite of their having changed in the interval. The tariff 
contains about 4,000 partidas or classes. 


II. Cuba—With respect to Cuba, owing to her greater size, importance, and intestine 
troubles, Spain has been forced to pay more attention to its wants, and the last tariff of 
1870 only contains about 600 partidas or ciasses, and is in every respect very much 
simpler to that of Puerto Rico. It is easily perceived,showever, that her intent to foster 
her own manufactures remains firm, and foreign goods have to pay more than double 
those of the home country, whilst the differential flag duty prevents any shipments to the 
Isle except by Spanish vessels. It should also be noticed that Spain imposes the duty 
on her colonies of paying their own extraordinary expenses; and to the duties which 
appear noted in the subjoined list, there have been exacted at times increases to cover { 
the expenses incurred in suppressing the insurrection in Cuba. N otwithstanding that in 4 
the last tariff of duties for the Peninsula, Spain decreed that goods carried under foreign 4 
flags should pay the same duties as those carried by the Spanish vessels, she has by no 
means exercised the same generosity to her colonies. It seems to be her wish to retain 
that traffic in her own hands, and the differential duty is so high that all goods from this 
country to Puerto Rico, Cuba, and even to Manilla, have to go under the Spanish flag. 
Whether this system has tended to increase her mercantile navy is still a matter of doubt, 
inasmuch as there is every reason to believe that many of the Spanish vessels really 
belong in a great measure to British subjects, but registered in Spanish names. 


I remain, &c. 
(signed) Charles E. Schwann. 
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TABLE (P.) 


POR TOR LC O. 


The following are a few examples of the Duties levied by the Spanish Government in Porto Rico, on various cl f good 
viz., Cotton, Printed, Woollen, Silk, and Linen. ¢ : 3 0 ae 


SPANISH MANUFACTURE. |FOREIGN MANUFACTURE. 
- Basis Basis * 
of Value. of Duty. Under Under Under Under 
Spanish Flag.| Foreign Flug. Spanish Flag.| Foreign Flag. 
Jotton Goods : Pesos. Cento. 
Cotton Shirtings, 37 inches or more in width > — 123} Pervara  - | Free - - | 12 percent. | 16 percent. | 23 per cent. 
Ditto - ditto 28 to 37 inches wide = S = 63 | ditto - =) || Free:- - | 12 » 16 As 23 3 
Ditto - ditto 28 and lessinches wide - - - 5 ditto - - | Free - sey LOT 16 on 23 Ag 
Cotton Prints, up to 80 inches in width = - = 2 650 | Per price of ; Free - - | 15 % 20 = 29 9 
aie 303 varas. 
Woollen Goods : 
Wool, or wool and cotton merino, more than 1 vara 
wide - <= = - = = = 1S) 75>); Per:vara,, =} Free’- - | 15 a 20 o 29 » 
Wool, or wool and cotton merino, one vara or less | 
in width - - - - = = = - 75 ditto - - | Free - - | 15 ” 20 3 29 oS : Py 
Fine or middling woollen cloth -  - -  - Si ona! editton = -) <iEree— >) = 15) 4s DOs 29, ie 
Common woollen cloth - - - - - Dis 00 a Ldaptioe <2 a tiRrée ee 955. 20) S375, BORE hs, ie 
_ Very common woollen cloth ee eth cls ae 1 00 | ditto - -| Free- -| 15 ~ 20 % 99 if es 
; Tt, 
Silk Goods : i 
Silk clot) <4) 05 i = Seep rs 1 00 | ditto - -|7percent. | 12  ,, Tenia} Os Nee ‘ i 
Plain silk handkerchiefs, one vara and not more 
than one vara and a half in size - = < 15 00 | Perdozen --| 7 Pr 12 as 16 t 23 a + ihe 
Linen Goods: : 
Linen creas, 2 to 2} varas wide - = = 7 1 50 | Per vara -|7 » 12 rf 16 os 23 ” 
Common brown linen drill - = = Ge -- ill ditio: sae ey =)" 7 » 15 % 20 29 re 
: Note.—A peso is worth abont 4s. (four shillings English money). vA 
_ * The duties mentioned under this head are when goods are not sert direct to Puerto Rico from the country in which they are produced. If ‘ 


ent direct then 6 per cent. less duties are charged. This was done to divert the import trade from the Island of St. Thomas into direct 
ommunication betwixt Europe and Puerto Rico. ‘ 


TABLE (Q.) 
CUB A. 


The following are a few examples of the Duties levied by the Spanish Government on various classes of goods, viz., Cotton, 
>yinted, Woollen, Silk, and Linen, in Cuba. 


SPANISH MANUFACTURE, ForEIGN MANUFACTURE. 
Basis 
of Duty.| \ Onder Under Under Under * 
Spanish Flag. | Foreign Flag. | Spanish Flag. | Foreign Flag. bie 
3 Escudo. Mils.| Escudo. Mils.| Escudo. 'Mils. ‘Escudo. Mils. 
ae : Spanish count or square ’ : 
Jotton Shirtings, up to 10 threads, Pree ee tres et Kilo, - Saat ls — 225 -~ 300 -~ 400 
Ditto - ditto 11 to 16.__,, == ditfo = ditto - - eee 22) ee) - 315 - 420 - 660 
Ditto - ditto 17 to 22 ,, ditto - ditto- -| , - = 941 - 556 - 700 —- 893 
Jotton Prints, up to 12 i ditto - ditto - - hoe - 195 - 390 — ‘620 - 693 
Ditto - ditto 13 to 16 HAS ditto - ditto - - » - e236 - 473 =" 630 - 840 
Ditto - ditto 17 to19 ',, ditto - ditto - - BS ke - 348 - 801 IS 010 1 289 
Ditto. - ditto 20 to 22 sp ditto - ditto - - meaty a SAS 1 081 1 300 1 650 
Vool Merinos - - - - °—- ditto - ditto - - Feber 1 200 2 760 » 3 480 4, 440 
Ditto - with cotton warp = - - ditto - ditto - - ee - 750 1 500 2 000 ,2 667 
Noollen Cloth = - - -  - - ditto - ditto - - » 7 1.379 8 172 4 000 5 103 
BReetoth amie) ibis = - ditto - ditto - - Sa 4 783 11 000 13-870 17 ~—- 696 
ilk Handkerchiefs - - - - ditto - ditto - a ae eer 3 618 8 080 10 188 12 998 
spun Handkerchiefs - - - - ditto - ditto- - Pea 1 652 3 800 4 791 6" 113 
3rown Linen Drill, upto 5threads - ditto - ditto- - ie) S — 038 - 075 - 100 = 98 
Ditto - ditto 6t010 ,, - ditto - dittu - - eS - 113 —- 225 - = 300 - 400 
Ditto - ditto lltol6 ,, Pe uittowe ditto tay eles |i sad = = ~ 225 - 450 = = 600 - 800 
Ditto - ditto 17thveadsandupwards,ditto - ditto - - Aton - 3415 = 793 2-000 y) 246 ig 
anen Drill - = - - - - ditto - ditto- - wee S25 —- 450 = 600 -— 800 eToys 
(Printed Linens pay 60 per cent. extra to above). ie 
Note.—An Escudo is worth 10 reales, or say, two shillings and one penny English money. : 
‘ 
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dix, No. 10. _ PAPER handed in by Mr. Raoul-Duval, 20 June 1879. 


Recorres des Vins. Centre de la France. 


\ 


18.27.) (-\:1 6a Coane 


ie ne '.| 1,970,000 | 459,000 | 1,625,000 | 1,400,000 


x Cry ay See 


( 


4 


lee te 


Indre et Loire - | 2,171,000 844,000 | 1,567,000 | 1,279,000 


Vienne 1,586,000 | 1,024,000 | 1,631,000 | 1,604,000 _ 


Indre 586,000 292,000 |} 361,000. 


(3 F | Mey 


Vendée - . --| 1,015,000 | 490,000 | _ 528,000 505,000 


+ <a ¥ i 


Maine et Loire - 1,163,000 748,000 | 909,000 | 514,000 


i 


Loire, inférieure | 2,685,000 | 1,090,000 1,375,000 — 1,667,000 il 


ey ae 


| Toran - - -| 11,076,000 | 4,947,000 7,881,000 


| ’ ete da 
————E - 
Se 


En Gallons '- + | 260 millions | 110 inithiens 


pat pt ie , : 
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PAPERS handed in by Sir H. Barkley, 20 June 1879. 


(No. 55). 
Copy of a Duspatcu from Sir H. Barkley to the Honourable the Earl of Kimberley. 


Government House, Cape Town, 
- My Lord, 31 May 1872. 

I ave the honour to transmit copy of an address recently presented by the House 
of Assembly, requesting’ me to bring once more to the notice of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in view of the probable termination of the Treaty of Commerce with France, the 
disadvantages under which the vine growers of this colony labour from the existing 
Customs tariff. 


strength requisite to qualify them for withstanding the effects of a long voyage, subjected 
them to the higher duty of 2s. 6d. per gallon, whilst weaker, though often more costly 
wines, produced in countries close to England were introduced there at a duty of only 
1s. per gallon. 


3. I have every reason to believe that these allegations are well founded, and that the 
tariff which came into operation on 1st January 1861, by fixing the limit of strength for 
admission at the low rate of duty at 26 degrees, has operated most injuriously to the 
interests of the producer in the British Colonies. 


4. In the previous year (1860) the quantity of Cape wine shipped to the United. 


Kingdom was, according to the Blue Book Returns, 405,218 gallons; in 1861 it fell to 
138,500 gallons, the value of the article in the home market, which had ranged from 18 J. 
to 30 /. per pipe, having suddenly declined to 7 J. 10s. to 102, 


5. In subsequent years the exportation has continued to fall, until for some time past 
the consignments to Great Britain have not exceeded fourteen or fifteen thousand gallons 
per annum. 


6. This very great falling off latterly, has resulted from two main causes: first, the - 


abandonment of vine cultivation as unprofitable; second, the distillation of the greater 
portion of the juice of the grape into brandy for internal consumption. 


7. How far the former was attributable to the fall in price occasioned by the French 
Treaty, and how far to the ravages of the “oidium” which unfortunately attacked the 
vines shortly afterwards, it would be impossible to determine ; but some indication of the 
truth may be gathered from the fact that, whereas the quantity sent to the United 
Kingdom before the adoption of the tariff of 1861, equalled four-fifths of the whole 
exportation, it is now onlyabout one-fourth, viz., in 1871, 15,340 gallons out of 61,689. 


&. On the other hand, the disease may be said to have almost ceased, and the want of a 
market for the increasing produce of the vineyards would have been more severely felt 
than ever, but for the enormous demand for colonial brandy on the diamond fields. 
Should that demand continue it seems improbable that any very large quantity of Cape 
wine would be exported, even if the British duty were rendered uniform at 1s. per gallon, 
though the bulk of the Constantia and other choice vintages, relieved from unequal com- 
petition, might find their way more readily into the home market, and greater pains be 
taken in the manufacture of wines of a superior quality, since progress in this direction 
has been made in spite of the discouraging circumstances of the last 10 years. 


9. Confident that your Lordship will recommend the subject to the favourable considera- 
tion of your colleagues, 
I have, &c. 
. -(signed) Henry Barkley, 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Kimberley. Governor. 
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Griqualand West—(No. 7). 


Cory of a Desparon from Sir Henry Bartle Frere to the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Carnarvon. 


King Williams Town, 
_ My Lord, 28 January 1878. 


I wave the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship’s Despatch, No. 181, 
of the 16th November, transmitting a copy of a letter from the Secretary of the London 
Missionary Society, representing the injurious effects of the system of canteens upon the 
natives of Griqualand West, and enclosing a petition from the heads of the Griqua 
people, in which they pray for the prohibition of strong drink in their country. 


I have forwarded copies of these documents to his Excellency Major Lanyon, C.M.G., 
and purpose, when the immediate pressure arising from the present disturbances on the 
frontier has somewhat abated, to address him further on this subject. Meanwhile I beg to 
assure your Lordship that I am fully alive to the deplorable evils arising from. the 
present condition of the liquor traffic amongst the natives ; they attracted my attention 
soon after my arrival in the colony, and with a view to bringing the subject and the 
necessity for legislating upon it before my Ministers in this colony, as well as in Griqua- 
land West, I caused to be printed and circulated amongst some of the gentlemen resident 
on this frontier, who from their profession or social standing are likely to be able to afford 
trustworthy and valuable information or suggestions on the subject, a series of questions, 
a copy of which I have the honour to enclose for your Lordship’s information. The 
replies, as far as they have been received, have been summarized by Mr. Cecil Ashley, 
who has favoured me with a brief note of the results, which I have the honour to 


enclose. 


It is really impossible to exaggerate the evils of the present want of system in this - 


important branch of administration. 


They are certainly not overstated in the enclosures of your Lordship’s despatch. The 
Kaffirs are naturally a sober people, and till quite lately the Kaffir women never drank ; 
at present, owing to the laxity of licensing boards and the want of adequate police super- 
vision over canteens, the scenes to be witnessed round the spirit shops, both m the towns 
and in the country, are a disgrace to civilization. Much of the prevalent crime, both in 
stock stealing and homicide, may be traced to the canteens. There is a very general 
consent among all reasonable and thoughtful men that a revision of the laws on the subject, 
and a proper enforcement of restrictions on poisonous adulterations, as well as on the sale 
of spirits, are among the urgent wants of the country, and I see many indications that the 
subject is likely soon to engage the effectual attention of the Legislature. 


Nothing, I have been assured, could conduce more to this very desirable result than 
an alteration in the English Customs laws, which has, I believe, been long advocated on 
other grounds. The Western Districts of the Cape Colony are well adapted to wine 
growing, and the wine growers believe that were it not for the differential import duty 
on wine according to its alcoholic strength as now levied at the English Custom House, 
they might have a great market for their wines in England, and would find it profitable 


to make good wine adapted for export, rather than, as at present, giving all their attention 


to produce a coarse wine which is only fit for distillation. 


Whatever truth there may be in this belief, it obtains very widely among the western 


farmers, and I am assured that nothing would tend so much to reconcile them to a revision — 
of their own vicious excise laws, as the hearing of the removal of the differential duty on — 


foreign wines according to alcoholic strength in the English Custom House. 


tie 3 have, &e. 
(signed) H. B. Frere, 
Governor and High Commissioner. 
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Appendix, No. 12. PAPER handed in by Mr. Kolp, 20 June 1879. | . a 


———— 


LETTER from Mr: WV. Kolp to Mr. J. G. Talbot. 


Pity is . Manchester, 17 June 1879. 
Accorpinc to promise, I beg to hand you enclosed such information as I have been 
able to gather up to now about the various commercial tariffs ruling in the Spanish West 
Indian Colonies, viz., Cuba and Porto Rico, repeating once more, in answer to the question 
of Sir J. MacKenna, that if we should lower the wine duties, and enter into a commercial 
treaty with Spain, it would have no influence on our relations with her colonies before- 
named, and still less affect our commerce with the “Spanish-speaking nations,” just as 
our trade with Canada or the United States would bein no way stimulated by a treaty 
with Spain. 
Tn answer to Mr. Jacob Bright’s inquiry, I beg to say that in referring to our statisties 
I find that in one year, 1871-1872, we did a turn-over of 130,000, to continental Spain, 
and that since then, the same has been a few thousands more or less under 100,000 Z.; but 
this falling off in our exports began long before the higher duties were levied on English 
goods; and is to be attributed as well to the influence of the latter, as to the successful . 
competition of the Catalan fabrics, and to the depreciated consuming power of the country. 
Finally, I beg to submit that, notwithstanding, at the very outset, I distinctly declared — 
that I had no actual or practical knowledge of the wine, trade, and that I wished only to 
speak in reference to the effect of the wine duties on trade in general, your inquiries -and 
cross-examination were directed almost wholly to the wine duties, as bearing on the wine t 
trade exclusively. ; eM. : 
With my evidence I only wished to maintain’ that other causes besides the differential 
duties levied on British manufactures, are the reason of our declining state of trade with 
Spain, and that it will be only by a very considerable lowering of her duties on our 
exports, that we may, in the course of time, see again the trade we have lost; very little 
benefit would be derived, if, in exchange for a reducing of the wine duties, we were simply 
to be put again on the same footing as other nations. 
é I should thank you to add these lmes to my subsequent evidence, and acknowledge 
receipt of same to, 


Yours, &c. 
J. G. Talbot, Esq., Chairman of the (signed) N. Kolp. 
Committee of Inquiry into the Anglo-Spanish Commerce.; 


Bex: STATEMENT. | 


; Custom Tarirrs in Cuba and Porto Rico. 


Cuba and Porto Rico possess entirely distinct tariffs, ; 

The dutiés are partly specific, partly ad valorem. he Ps 

Spanish produce or merchandise imported from Spain in Spanish bottoms, pays 7 per a 
cent. ; the same in foreign bottoms, with a surcharge of about 10 per cent. on the duty. 

Foreign produce and merchandise imported in vessels under the Spanish flag, pay 10 to 
16 per cent.; imported in foreign bottoms, they pay a sur-tax on the duties, varying from 
5 per cent. to 10 per cent, — : ; 

NV.B:—No distinction exists in the tariffs in Spain (Continental Spain), between mer- 
chandise imported under the national or foreign flag. 


Principat ArticLes of Export from Spain to the West Indian Colonies. 


Liqueurs, wine, oil, rice (Valencia), soap, tiles, grey cotton fabries, cottonades, linen and 
union drills, shirts (made up of linen and calico), cotton and woollen hosiery, boots and 
shoes, silk sewings and silk stuffs and stand-made lace, flour, dried fruit, figs, raisins, 
nuts. ; 


/ Principat Arvicies of Export from the United Kingdom to the Spanish 
West Indies. 


Ta Iron and all metals with their manufactures ; machinery (notably for sugar plantations), 
ane chemicals, drugs, hardware, ironmongery, haberdashery. he | ; 
Bleached, dyed and printed cotton fabrics, from the very lowest description ; linen, flax 
and hemp textiles; woollens, worsteds, and mixed stuffs; cotton, silk, and linen yarns ; 
cotton and silk lace hosiery; East India rice, - : 


ee 
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Appendix, No. 13. 


PAPERS handed in by Mr. G. Menzies, 20 June 1879. Appendix, No. 13, 


LIST of Firms of Distituers represented by Mr. Graham Menzies. 


The Distillers’ Company, Limited, Edinburgh, carrying on business at the following 
Distilleries :— 


Port Dundas Distillery, Glasgow ; ne 
Carsebridge Distillery, Alloa; (i eat 
Cameron Bridge Distillery, Fife ; feo: 
Kirkliston Distillery, near Edinburgh $ not i 
Glenochil Distillery, Menstrie ; ae 
Cambus Distillery, near Alloa; and | CaM 
Phoenix Park Distillery, Dublin. ie 


Menzies & Co., Caledonian Distillery, Hdimburgh. ae 
Jaines Stewart & Co., Saucel Distillery, Paisley. ae 
J. and W. Harvey, Yoker Distillery, near Glasgow. oy 
J. and R. Harvey & Co., Dundas Hill, uear Glasgow. 

C. and D. Gray, Adelphi Distillery, Glasgow. 

Archd. Walker & Co., Liverpool. , 

Bulloch, Lade & Cv., Camlachie Distillery, Glasgow. 

Moses Risks & Sons, Provan Mill Distillery, near Glasgow. 

Bankier Distillery Company, Falkirk. 

Boness Distillery Company, Boness. 

Beith, Ross & Co., Longrow and Kintyre Distilleries, Campbelton. i 
Bulloch Lade & Co., Benmore Distilleries, Campbelton. , 
Campbelton Distillery Company, Campbelton, ‘ 
Colvill, Greenless & Co., Argyll Distillery, Campbelton. 

David Colville & Co., Dalaruan Distillery, Campbelton. 

John Colvili & Co., Springside Distillery, Campbelton. 

Robert Colvill & Co., Meadowburn Distillery, Campbelton. 
Glenside Distillery Co., Campbelton. 

Greenless and Colvill, Hazelburn, Campbelton. i 
Lamb, Colvill & Co., Kinloch, Campbelton. 

Lochruan Distillery Co., Campbelton, 

J. and A. Mitchell & Co., Springbank, Campbelton. 

William Mitchell & Co., Glengyle, Campbelton, 

Wylie, Mitchell & Co., Rieclachan, Campbelton. | 

D. Macullum & Co., Glen Nevis, Campbelton. 

William McKersie & Co., Albyn, Campbelton. ey 
“MeMurchy, Ralston & Co., Burnside, Campbelton. fe 
Stewart Galbraith & Co., Scotia, Campbelton. 
Wm. Taylor & Co., Lochead, Campbelton. 

Reid and Colvilles, Danlintober, Campbelton. 

The Cork Distilleries Co., Limited, comprising the following firms :— 

| James Daly & Co., Cork. 
T. H. Hewitt & Co., Cork. ~ 
Geo. Waters & Sons, Cork. e 

Jas. Murphy & Co., Midleton. a 
David Watt & Co., Londonderry ; i ae 
Archd. Walker & Co., Limerick ; rr 
Malcolm Brown & Co., Dundalk ; 

John Jameson & Son, Bow Street Distillery, Dublin ; 
George Roe & Co., Thomas Street Distillery, Dublin ; aie 
Ww. Jameson & Co., Marrowbone Lane, Dublin ; ae 
John Power & Son, John’s Lane, Dublin ; 


Paying altogether two-thirds of the total spirit duties in Scotland and Ireland. 
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Appendix, No. 18. STATEMENT to show the Unrquat Taxation on Atcononic Drinks ey England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, taken from the Reports of the IntaNp Revenue for the Year — 
ended 31st March 1877, and the Customs for the Year ended 31st December 1876. 


bind The quantity of raalt made into beer (including sugar, which is calculated to its equiva- 
Toke eg lent in malt—210 lbs. to one quarter—and allowing for malt and beer exported) was as 


follows :— 
England- - - 2 - = * . =| 56,001,999 Bushels. iN 
’ Scotland - - - ° - - 2 ss 2,846,629 ie 
Ireland - = Seedy te rile - - | 3,523,365 


62,376,993 5, 


It appears that on the average, at least, 14 proof gallons of spirits per bushel are pro- 
duced and exist in the beer so made; consequently the consumption of spirits in beer was 


as follows:— 


England - - - - - eee ite | 84,002,998 Proof Gallons. 
Scotland - - - - - - - | 4,269,943 a 
Ireland ~ sro nt ress aes heer as annirt) Ci let at ORE Ad, s 


98,565,488, 


‘The quantity of British spirits was as follows :— | 
- - - | 16,414,904 Proof Gallons. 


England ra ean tit ie - 
Scotland mies RS - - - - | 7,005,803 3 
Treland - - - - - - - - | 6,881,284 : 

29,801,991 x 


In the Report from the Customs it is not stated in which division of the United Kingdom 
foreign spirits and wines were consumed, so I divide them between England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, in the same proportions as the British products were used. The result is as fol- 


lows :— 
Proof Gallons of Spirits. 
- ‘ 
England—In Beer + #0 of oe Bem 84,002,098 
British Spirits - - - - a > - 16,414,904 
Foreign ,, eh - - - - - 9,362,420 
Wine - 4 e = . & = ma i ase 4,559,530 
——_—__———| 114,339,852 
Scotland—In Beer - Sle - - - - - 4,269,943 
British Spirits - - - - - - - 7,005,808 
Foreign ,, - - spot a - - - ~ 1,058,160 
Wine (eho ine aye Nene eee ya nal Ne ee 
: } 
—| 12,849,234 
Ireland—In Beer ety ors Dea tat sen A” Dies No ea ne 5,292,547 
British Spirits” 2-900 © oop 90 eo ees 6,381,284 _ - 
Foreign ,, - 2 - - = - “ 1,081,164 
Wine - > - - : - - Sct 526,531 
——_ 18,281,526 


Proof Gallons of Alcohol - - - 140,470,612 
f SS aaeEEEETEEEEeeenn eee 


The duty on malt is 21s. 8d. per quarter (eight bushels); so on the assumption that 
the beer produced from it contains 13 proof gallons of spirit per bushel of malt used, the 
duty paid by that spirit is only 1s. 92d. per gallon proof. The duty on British spirits 

is 10s. per gallon; on foreign spirits, 10s. 5 d., and on Colonial, 10s. 2d. I think it will’ 
be sufficiently accurate here to call the duty on foreign spirits (which in this account 
includes Colonial) 10s. 3d. The duty on wine variesfrom about 4s. per proof gallon of 
alcohol contained in it to 6s. or more; but I think that if we estimate the whole as paying 6s, 
per 
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per proof gallon of spirits contained in it, we shall be not far from the truth, and the total Appendix, No, 13. 
amount is comparatively small. a 


The population at 3ist March 1877, was:— 
In England Bi es le Pai ee ue a ite (2d BA O10 


§ Scotland SoS ig TO Pn eae fe ian st ae 3,527,811 
Ireland - - - - : - - - 5,321,618 
33,093,439 


The total duty paid was :— Be 


e. NA 

In England—On Beer - ~ - os . 7,588,603 
. British Spirits Sta neh ote See 8,207,452 
Foreign ,, - - <0. 4,798,240 NS 

Wine - = = = = =| 1,867,859 f 


—_—_—. 


£. | 21,957,154 «eee 


In Scotland—On Beer - Sa hye - - 385,480 
British Spirits hs Etenel Ghee = 3,502,901 
Foreizn ,, - - - - 542,307 
Wine - - - - - - 154,598 


£. 4,585,286 nes 


In Ireland—On Beer - - - - - - 477,799 : 
British Spirits - - - - - 3,190,642 3 

Foreign 4, - - - - - 554,097 fe 

Wine - . ~ - - - 157,959 

£.| 4,380,497 ae 


So the total spirits used per head was :— 


In England Rie ens ee ase eect i, >1.54°%2,, Proof Gallons. i: 
Scotland = - - - - - - 3°64 a ; 
Treland - - - - - - - - | 2°49 Py x 


Average - - -| 4°24 F 


The amount per head was :— 


Ss. d. 
In England Pe ae td, me | Ak Ad 
shire Scotland CoS PS ERIC OG IGE Ieee AN SEPA aa 
Treland - = ¥ s ‘ in 3 16:68 
Average - - -| 18 8 Py 
Ih : 


The amount paid per proof gallon of alcohol was :— 


In England = - - Me Fits 2 
Scotland - - - 2 = a 
Ireland - = - - - = ° = 

Average - 


No notice has here been taken of the duty paid for brewers’ licenses, which however 
cannot amount to a penny per gallon on the spirit contained in beer. On the other hand 
no notice has been taken of the spirit contained in cider, perry, and such like drinks, which 
are chiefly consumed in England. 
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PAPER handed in by Sir Louis Mallet, 24 June 1879. 


Lerter from M. Léon Say to Sir Louis Mallet. 


Mon cher Monsieur, Paris, 9 Juin 1879. 
J’at lu avec le plus vif intérét quelques extraits de la déposition que vous avez faite 
devant la Commission d’Enquéte sur les vins, présidée par M. Cartwright. 


Vous avez rapporté une conversation que j’ai eu l’honneur d’avoir avec vous sur les 
fraudes commises au détriment du Trésor public dans la distillation des esprits. — 


Vous concluez des faits que vous avez recueillis, et de ceux sur lesquels j’ai appelé 
votre attention, que l’écart considerable qui existe entre les droits sur les vins et les 
droits sur les alcools, n’a pas amené de fraude par voie de distillations clandestines. ~ 


Tout ce que vous dites, 4 ce sujet, est parfaitement exact; mais peut-étre serait il bon, 


pour étre complet, d’ajouter quelques détails; car il ne faudrait pas laisser croire quill 
n’y a pas en France de fraude sur l’alcool, et que les quantités-soumises aux droits repré- 
sentent la totalité des quantités consommées. Tee 


Il y a beaucoup de fraude, et il entre nécessairement en fraude dans la consommation, 
beaucoup d’alcool distillé du vin; mais cela tient 4 l’élévation absolue du droit, et non 
pas 4 ’écart entre les deux droits. Cela tient surtout 4 ce que notre législation ne 
comporte pas une surveillance égale sur toutes les distilleries. : 


Il est certain, ainsi que je vous l’ai dit, qu’on n’expédie pas un fit de vin a un distilla- 
teur industriel. Ie vin n’est pas la matiere premiere des distilleries industrielles, pas 
plus des distilleries connues et surveillées que des distilleries clandestines, s'il y en a dans 
quelques endroits. 


Lorsque j’ai eu V’honneur de m’entretenir avec vous de ces faits, je crois vous avoir 
fait remarquer, que dans un pays ot, comme en Angleterre, le sucre n’est pas imposé, les 
distillateurs clandestins trouveraient, s'ils pouvaient se soustraire a la surveillance, une 
matiére premiére beaucoup plus facile 4 dissimuler et beaucoup plus profitable pour leurs 
operations, dans la mélasse que dans le vin. ‘ 


Je suis donc absolument d’accord avec vous. Dans les limites de 38° 4 40° Sykes 
le vin en fat ne constitue pas une matiére premiére avec laquelle on puisse, surtout en 
Angleterre, alimenter des distilleries clandestines et illicites. real 


Mais ce n’est pas a dire qu’on ne distille pas en France beaucoup d’alcool pour le | 


soustraire ensuite au droit. 


Cela se passe sur une grande échelle dans le Midi de la France parceque les récoltants 
peuvent distiller sur place leur récolte de vin sans étre astreints a la surveillance, et sans 
payer d’impéts. 


Il se constitue, grace 4 la législation des bowilleurs de crit, c’est-A-dire des distillateurs 
g $ 


de leur récolte, des depdts d’alcool qui sont connu les réservoirs d’une fraude considerable. — 


Nous avons essayé de remédier 4 cet inconvénient. Nous n’avons pas pu y réussir, et 
les chambres ne sont pas disposées a nous donner des droits de surveillance chez des 
milliers de petits propriétaires. 


Je vous prie, mon cher Monsieur, de recevoir l’assurance de mes sentiments les plus 
dévoués. sai 
(signed) Léon Say. 


As Shyla Oe as aa et Ga 
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PAPER handed in by Mr. Maignen. ' Appendix, No. 15. 


Lerrer from Mr, Maignen to the Chairman of the Select Committee on Wine Duties. 


Sir, 
As delegate of the Chamber of Commerce of Macon-Charolles, and according to your 
kind invitation to do so, I have the honour to put in writing the few observations which I 
have to make on the subject of your inquiry. 


Several of the witnesses who have been examined by your Committee have suggested the 


_. establishment of a rate of duty for wines under 17 degrees Sykes. I would respectfully 


suggest that this rate would be of no use either to France or to any other country. 


You have seen by the statistics pubtished of the duty paid in England in 1875, that 
1,027,046 gallons came in under 17 degrees, whilst 2,738,464 gallons were from 18 degrees 
to 26 degrees Sykes. These two in cask, and the 1,928,285 gallons which were shipped 
in bottles, were for the greater part in the latter category, that is, over 17 degrees. 


You also remember that a rate was created in 1861 for 18 degrees Sykes. Mr. Sande- 
man in his evidence has shown how inconvenient this rate was; and Richard Cobden 
stigmatised it as “too absurd to last.” Indeed it was abolished on the 4th April 1862, and 
26 degrees has been fixed as the limit within which all natural wines can come in. Very 
large quantities of wine are made under 17 degrees Sykes, in France and in other countries, 
particularly in years during which the sun has not been propitious, But these wines are 
generally consumed in the place of production, and when vet quite new. They would | 
hardly bear exportation. 


The strength of our wines varies from 17 degrees to 23 degrees Sykes, and nothing short 
of 26 degrees could satisfy our requirements. 


Some years ago the limit in France for the lowest rate of duty was’ fixed at 18 de- 
grees Gay~-Lussac (31-%, degrees Sykes), but the French Government found they were losing 
so much revenue from the practice which obtained of adding water to the wine after it had 
been paid duty upon, that they reduced the limit to 15 degrees Gay-Lussac (26,1, degrees 
Sykes). At the same time the Excise officers were instructed not to test too severely, but 
to allow a margin of 1 degree Gay-lussac (1°74 Sykes), to cover any errors in the instru- 
ments or in the operations of testing. | 


Apart from this tolerance in the testing, I would deprecate a rise of the 26 degrees limit 
for the lowest rate, and I would strongly protest against any assimilation of the duty on all 
wines, irrespective of alcoholic strength, up to 42 degrees. 


You have seen by the evidence placed before you that nothing short of 40 degrees Sykes 
will satisfy the requirements of the Spanish and Portuguese wine shippers,so that you have 
two very distinct categories of alcoholic liquids to deal with, namely:—1. Those under 
26 degrees, which are natural wines, and 2. The alcoholised wines at 36 degrees, 37 degrees, 
and 38 degrees. 


Natural wines, like the clarets and Burgundies of France, are, like beer andcyder, to be 
classed among the beverages. Alcoholised wines partaking of the properties of spirit, I . 
regard as drams. The former are drunk at meal time,and they assist digestion. They are as 
much food as bread, sugar, and salt. The latter are mostly used between meals; they are 
not drunk but sipped. 


Some of the witnesses who have appeared before you have stated that the spirit added to 
wine was to be considered as wine. This is a very dangerous error. Wine is wine, but 
wine and spirit form a mixture. . 


Spirit, particularly strong spirit, such asis used to fortify sherry and port, has a violent 
astringent action on the solid parts of the system, a strong coagulative effect on the fluids, 
and the power of dimiuishing the irritability and sensibility of the nerves, which qualities 
_ render it injurious to health. When it is remembered that about 20 gallons of such strong 
spirit are added to each butt of sberry, we need not wonder at the English people leaving 
such mixture to consume the natural wines of France. 
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Mr. Cyrus Redding, an authority of no mean order, wrote in 1886: ‘It is to be 
wished that. the wines of France were drunk here in preference to all others. The alcohol 
in wine combined in the natural way, when drunk in that state, is not productive of tiose 
complaints of liver or similar diseases which arise from drinking the brandied wines of 
Portugal, in which the spirit is foreign. This is a remarkable fact. The union of the alcohol, 
mivgled with the other ingredients of the wine by artificial means, is never perfect, and is 


beyond calculation more pernicious than the strongest natural product. The coldness even — 


of the less spirituous French wine only arises from the state of stimulus in which English 
stomachs are customarily kept. From thence comes so much of the misery of indigestion 
in this country and its terribie consequences ; all who wish to drink wine that enlivens 
without injuring the stomach, that cheers without being followed by dulness, will take 
French wine.” . ; 

1 hope you will bear with me if I quote another author to justify my statement, that the 
two kinds of wine, namely, the natural and the alcoholised, cannot properly be classed in 
the same category. 

Dr. Ure says: “ The effect of adding brandy to wines is to destroy the briskness of these 
wines, often the only meritorious quality they possess, while it increasestheir expense and 
diminishes their salubrity ; the alcohol thus uncombined, acts on the organs of the body in 
the same way as alcohol only diluted with an equivalent quantity of water. This is mani- 
fest even in the difference of the moral effects of unadulterated wine in which the spirit is 
an integral element, and those coluured liquids which serve merely as a vehicle fora 
large portion of alcoho]. ‘Ihe pure light wines of France and Germany produce an agree- 
able exhilaration of mind, very unlike mere physical excitement almost amounting to 
ferocity, which results from the largely brandied wines, which are too much in vogue in 
England. The diseases, also, which attend spirit drinkers (chiefly disorders of the liver) . 
are commonly inet with among the consumers~of wines to which brandy or whisky has 
been adventitiously added, though such disorders rarely, if ever, follow even the intemperate 
use of pure wine. Much therefore of the ill health supposed to fallow the habitual use of 
wine must be attributed to the alcohol with which they are adulterated, not to the wine 


itself. Certain it is, that intoxication is a very rare-occurrence among the inhabitants of | 


the wine-producing countries. It has been held to be inexplicable why. a quantity of 
alcoho! forming an integral portion of some good sound wine, will not affect the head to 
the extent or with the rapidity that half the quantity will do when taken pure, or still 
more rapidly when diluted with water. Ifthe power which all vegetable acids possess of 
counteracting intoxication be called to mind, it seems natural that the free acids in wine 
have the greatest power in this respect.” 

Natural wive contains a large proportion of water, a little undecomposed glucose, traces 
of soluble azotised matter or ferment, alcohol in variable proportions, pectine and muci- 
lage, some tannin, free malic and tartaric acids, a colouring matter, acetic and enanthic 


acids, an aromatic principle or bouquet and enanthic ether, an essential oil of vinous ~ 


odour, and finally, all the vegetable and mineral salts contained in the must. 

It stands to reason, that the alcohol thus combined in natural wine, and corrected by all 
the other elements,— nay, produced by nature itself just in such proper proportions as to be 
sufficient to keep the other elements together,—must act very differently from the alcohol 
mixed but. not combined, which has been previously obtained by distillation at a very high 
degree of strength; the one cheers, the other intoxicates.. Indeed, pure alcohol itself is 
ranked among the narcotico-acrid poisons. Brandy, which is simply distilled from the 
wine as cognac brandy is, has in combination with its alcohol numerous vegetable acids, 
and, ‘as a medicine, it is invaluable. But spirits which are obtained from other substances, 
or which are highly rectified, are the more noxious the nearer they approach pure 
alcohol in chemical purity, and it is the confusion which exists in this country in this 
respect which causes such a frightful amount of intemperance. 

It is worthy of observation, that licensed retailers in certain towns in England are 
required to write over their entrance door “ Licensed for the sale of intoxicating liquors.” 

The question of alcoholisation of wines was lately before the French Chamber, and the 
majority refused to grant facilities for what has been termed the legalisation of fraud, and 
the project of law was rejected “ for the public welfare of the country.” _ 

There is one great fallacy in this question, to which I should like to advert, namely, 
“That the climate of this country (the United Kingdom) is too cold for light wines, and 
that the English people require strong wines and spirits.” 

{n the first place, [ am not aware that total abstainers and the temperate men who drink 
their light wine, live shorter lives than those who drink strong wines or spirits. 

And, in the second place, we may refer to history. 

It may be taken for granted, that the climate of England, Scotland, and Ireland, is not 
very different now from what it was from the 14th to the 17th century, during which period 
Burgundy, Bordeaux, and Rochelle wines were in general use, so much so that they used 
to be sold in the streets. They were often drunk with water, as the same wines were 
and are now drunk in France and elsewhere. 

In 1669, the duty was 4d. per gallon on all wines, but at that time there was no alcohol 
added to the wine, and the consumption in this country was 45,000 tuns. ‘he population 
was 5,000,000 ; thus giving two gallons per head per year. 


Does it not seem ridiculous, that in these days of commercial ‘treaties and cheap ~ 


freights, the consumption of wine in England should not be more than half-a-gallon per 
head per year? 
It 


\ 


oo 
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sale was only when the English could, not get any French wines that they ceased con- 


suming them. 
' In 1675 to 1678, France supplied - - - - - 31,141 tuns of wine. 


oy Portugal - - - ie oS ea Be 478 ‘A 
In 1679 to 1685, trade with France was forbidden, and— 
France supplied - - - - 4 ¥ 
Portugal - - - -. - - - 52,862 of 
In 1686 to 1689, trade was re-opened, and— 
France supplied - - - - - 53,575 pa 
Portugal - a - - - - - 1,680 es 


The war which broke out in 1689, between England and France, was the beginning of 
two centuries of truly differential duties against France, and these two centuries may be 
called the alcoholic aye. 

When, however, these differential duties were removed, and all nations were treated alike, 
and when the present alcoholic scale, the only one consistent with the health of the people 
and the system of taxation of this country, was established, then and then only did France 
begin to resume her proper position on the English market. 

France produces as much wine as the whole world put together; her climate is the most 
favourable for the production of alimentary wines ; she is the nearest country to England, 
and when one reflects on the fact that barely one bottle out of 300 bottles.of wine produced 
in France comes to this country, one must necessarily come to the conclusion that there is 
room for an improvement in this respect. 

Indeed, the present duty of 1s. per gallon on the wines of France is 130 per cent. of their 
average value at the place of production (vide Dr. Fatio’s Report, 1877), the average value 
of wine in France being reckoned at 20 francs per hectolitre=8 d. per gallon; and this high 
rate acts as a very strong impediment to consumption. 

We now come and say, continue the good work which you have began, recognise natural 
wines as the true solution,—in England, as it isin all countries where wine is cheap,—of the 


awful question of intemperance, and abolish the wine duty proper altogether. I consider © 


that the duty levied upon wine in England at present is a duty of one single rate of 1s. per 
gallon upon all wines; those over 26 degrees and under 42 degrees pay a countervailing 
spirit tax of 1s. 6d. per gallon. This is exactly equivalent to the duties levied upon British 
and foreign spirits, namely, 6 d, for every 5 degrees. sete ; 

Strong wines, therefore, would cease to pay duty as wine, and would only pay duty on 
the spirit which has been added to it. Thus, what I would propose is, that wines under 
26 degrees should pay no import duty at all, and those under 42 degrees should be taxed 
1s. 6d. per gallon. 

If this desirable end cannot be attained at once, we would ask you to reduce the duty 
on natural wines from all countries under 26 degrees to 3d. per gallon, allowing sparkling 
wines and wines “ bottled at the Chateau,” to remain at the present rate of 1 s. per gallon. 

We do not ask for anything unreasonable. - France, which has a wine interest to protect, 
taxes Spanish wines only 33 francs per hectolitre; 3d. per gallon is 6°85 francs per hec- 
tolitre. Spain taxes French wines, which are mostly Champagne and fine wines, 6 francs 
per hectolitre. Belgium, I understand, bas no import duty at all on wine, save a small tax 
equivalent to town and port dues. Surely, England ought not to be behind those coun- 
tries in taxing one of the two necessaries: of life, bread and wine. By levying duty on 
natural wine, you levy duty on the food of the poor; you therefore tax the raw material 
of labour, which I consider economically undesirable. 

Dr. J. Guyot says: ‘ An artisan works more and more intelligently by feeding on 2 lbs, 
of bread and 2 lbs. of wine, than on 4 lbs. of bread and water.” 

‘Some witnesses have said that the British workman will not take the light French wine, 
but. this is not true. 

Only look at the numerous temperance societies; look at the bands of hope of the 
young. 

3 These are simply the result of a reaction against strong drink. There are no bands of 
hope in France, because the people arink natural wine. 

Popularise the same class of wine in England, your revenue will increase, sobriety also 
will increase, and the evils of intemperance will diminish. , 

By the measure we ask, of au abolition or a great reduction of the wine duty proper, you 
will lay under obligation Spain, who at present sends into France under 26 degrees six 
times more wine than she zends into England at all strengths up to 42 degrees, and who 
would then no doubt: send the same class of wines to this country. 

Portugal already sends you Bucellas hock under 26 degrees; but bear in mind that 
France is a far better customer. to you than either Spain or Portugal. France has not laid 
any differential duties on your goods ; Spain has. 

Now, therefore, is au acceptable time for a considerable reduction in the duties on natural 
wines. 

You may, perhaps, ask, what do you propose as an equivalent for the loss which the re- 
venue would sustain by such a measure? The revenue now derived from wine under 26 
degrees is less than 300,000 /. per annum. 

In the first place, we already said, that we did not expect any reduction on Champagne 
and Chateaux wines. This would leave at the present rate about 80,000 1. per annum, and I 
make bold to say, that the first year of the reduction of duty on natural wines to 3d. per 
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| Appendix, No. 15. gallon, the consumption would be quadrupled. At the present moment, wine merchants 
throughout the country do not push the 1s. a bottle claret ; knowing that their sale is 
slow, they have to buy wines that will keep in bottle, and they pay— 


eM. RE : a 
! 5 — - per hogshead. ; 
BY | The duty on He bee ee i 
ettes The freight - = ay eye tes is i ; 
Total - - -£.| 8 - -— duty paid in English cellar. : 
anne U . j 
ae ; 
This, at 28 dozen per hogshead, gives - s s i he ees | 
_ The charges for bottles, corks, and labour, are - =| 8.—-5 ; 


( | Cost price to English dealer - - -|10 — per dozen. oe | 
¢ And so 2s. is not a sufficient profit; and although he will sell some at 12s. if asked for it, 


in nine cases out of ten he will ask 15s. per dozen for that wine, and you know how even 


money tickles the fancy of English consumers. 
If the duty were réduced to 3 d.,and the consumption larger, as it would be, the merchant 


would buy a younger wine at— 


oe ids KN a 
4 — — per hogshead. a 
The duty - = oi Vaan OC Abts ; | 
The freight - - mel ee ete CIN } 
Total - - - £.| 5 4 — duty paid in English cellar. 3 
lt hae fe | 
Thus :—A hogshead of 23 dozen would give - - | 4:6 per dozen. ; 4 
Bottling expenses - - - - -| 8 - a 3 
Total - - = -| 7 6 perdozen cost price. 


ST 


This would leave a very fair margin at 12s. per dozen, or even at 10s. (a franc per: 
bottle). ' 
If ie numerous wine merchants in the United Kingdom, with the support of the temperate 
people, and of the medical profession,—doctors have much to do to atone for the great sin of 
having recommended whisky,—should now recommend the use of natural wines, I have no 4 
doubt the consumption would not only be quadrupled but would soon be tenfold, and the i” 
revenue proportionally increased. | 
Then, if this timely reduction should enable this country to obtain from France a new a 
commercial treaty, there would be such an increase of activity in all English industries =~ 
that the revenue would indirectly be much benefited. France, as we said, is capable | 
of producing any quantity of wine, and we submit that if the reduction should take place, = 
enormous quantities of wine from 37. to 5 2: would come from all parts of France, from the 
Beaujolais, from the South, from Bordeaux, Charente, and the Centre. English ships ~ 
would fetch wines from all ports, and London would soon be for wine, what it is for trade 
generally, the emporium of the world. . 
Again, if the Chancellor of the Exchequer wanted more money, he might revise the 
licensing tax. It is bardly fair that one small wine dealer should pay as much as two or 
three merchants who join their businesses together under one roof. And it is manifestiy 
unjust that wine merchants should pay a heavy tax for the privilege of trading, when his 
neighbours, butchers, grocers, and drapers, pay nothing at all. “ They manage these things 
better in France.” Every trader pays a patente, and he is classed according to the im- 
portance of his business, whilst the additional license of wine dealers is only very small. 
I would indicate one more means of raising the revenue, and this is to render penal what 
I think is now illegal, namely, the mixing of wine with spirit. This now goes on to a very 
, large extent in the matter of whisky, so much so, that a French friend was telling me 
only last evening, that when he was travelling in Ireland, when he asked for a glass of 
whisky, or a glass of sherry, the one resembled the other so much that he was hardly able 
to tell which was which. 
It has been found that whisky stored in sherry casks was better than that stored in plain | 
ey casks, and from this to the mixing on a large scale, particularly when it is desired to pass 
off as whisky young and raw “silent” ‘spirit, was but one easy step. And this has now 
grown to such a perfect system that sherries are especially advertised for the purpose of 
pint _ blending with whisky “to correct the fiery and acrid properties of new spirit, whisky, rum, 
&c., and to impart to them softness and mellowness.” These are the very words used in 
the advertisement cut out of the “ Wine Trade Review,” which I beg to adjoin to these 


ditys notes. 
Here © 
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Here is one means of raising the revenue. The average consumption of spirit in the 


United Kingdem is 40,000,000 gallons per annum, of which about five millions are brandy, 


and five millions rum; let us estimate gin at five millions, and this leaves 25,000,000 gal- 
lons which are sold as whisky. : 

I do not think I estimate too high the proportion of sherry which is added to the spirit 
by putting it down at 10 percent. Thus 2,500,000 gallons of wine paying 2s. 6 d. per gallon 
for 42 degrees, are mixed with the spirit instead of water, and are sold as spirit. Now the 


spirit duty being 10 s. per proof gallon, 42 degrees of proof spirit ought to cost 4 
P a g P g 8 Pp P g s. Thus, 


the sum of 1s. 6d. per gellon is now lost to the Treasury on the spirituous liquid called 
wine, which is mixed with the whisky. .This amounts to about 187,500 Z. per annum. Not 
only is this practice injurious to the revenue, but it also gives to whisky an enormous 
advantage over gin and brandy, and to those who keep whisky to mature in plain casks. 
Whilst at the same time it acts most prejudicially against the morals of dealers and con- 
sumers. Besides, such wines give a vinous(?) flavour to the spirit, and send into con- 
sumption fiery. acrid new spirits whose poisonous darts are only too well masked by 
Malaga or other sweet Spanish wines. 

It will be understood that if the duty on alcoholised wines were reduced, there would be 
‘a greater temptation to resort to this practice; but let that fear not stand in the way. I think 
Mr. Adam Young wishes for the application of a law against mixing’ wine with spirit, or 
might not such mixtures be brought under the operation of the Adulteration Act ? ak 

Let analysts buy whisky as they buy milk, and it will be easier for them to ascertain 
whether any wine has been added to the spirit than whether water has been adveutitiously 
added to the milk. 

It wouid be much better to unmask bad spirits, than to say that a publican is not to 
reduce his spirits with water under a certain strength. 

If you enforee this view, my humble opinion is, that you may with perfect safety reduce 
the wine duties. 0 ma 

I have, &c. 

(signed ) P. A. Maignen, 
2 Delegate of the Chamber of Commerce of 
To the Chairman of the Select Committee of the _Macon-Charrolles, 

House of Commons on the Wine Duties. 


Extract from the “Wine Trade Review.” 


“Fror pE Maraca” Wines, for Buenpine with and Fixing W urskiEs, &ce. 


Where means are employed for correcting the fiery and acrid properties of New Spirits, 
Whisky, Rum, etc., and of imparting to them softness and mellowness—nothing, but the 
slow and natural growth of age can compare in efficacy, nothing certainly can be less open to 
objection than the use of Sweet Mountain Malaga, being, as it is, a Genuine and 
Wholesome Wine, the produce of the well-known District of Malaga in the South of 
Spain. Proportion usually used in blending with spirits, three to five gallons brown wine 
to a butt; four to six gallons pale wine toa butt. The actual quantity to be employed must 
be determined by the taste and judgment of the merchant making the blend. 
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PAPER handed in by Mr. J. P. Currie, 24 June 1879. 


MEMORANDUM from Mr. J. P. Currie and Mr. John Watney on behalf of the Lonpon 
Grarn Distituers, to the Select Committee of the House of Commons, showing the 
Injustice that would be caused to the Trade, and the Injury to the Revenue, from any 
Reduction in the Wine Duties. 


Tue consumption of wine per head of the population has more than doubled since the 
year 1860, being, in that year, 0°28 per head; whereas, in 1877, it had increased to 0°58, 
the importation of wine having increased from 5,791,636 gallons in 1858 to 14,186,189 in- 
1868, and to 16,461,501 in 1878. Notwithstanding the inducement of the low rate of 
duty of 1s. per gallon on wine under 26 per cent. of spirit, the quantity of strong wine 
which paid 2s. 6d. per gallon duty in the year ending 31st March 1878 was 10,192,591 
gallons, against 7,137,491 gallons paying 1s. per gallon duty. ae 


The quantity. of proof spirit contained in the 17,330,082 gallons which paid duty in the 
year ending 31st March 1878 was no less than 5,718,927 gallons, calculating the average 
strength of the wine at 33 per cent. of spirit. 

It would be most unjust to the distillers of this country that wine, containing a large per- 
centage of spirit, should only pay 1s. per gallon duty. Spirit going into consumption in 
wine containing 40 per cent. would only pay a duty of 2s. 6d. per proof gallon, whereas 
if delivered as spirit, from a distiller’s warehouse, it would be charged 10 s. per gallon, or if 
imported, would be charged 10s. 5d. 

One shilling per gallon duty on highly alcoholised wines would only be at the rate of 50 
per cent. on the value of the low-priced wines, which can be bought at 10/. per butt, 
calculating 100 gallons to a butt, whereas the spirit duty is 600 per cent. on the actual 
selling price of a gallon of spirit, viz., 1s. 8 d. 

Not only would the admission of strongly fortified wine at 1s. per gallon be a great 
injustice to the distillers, but there would be great risk to the Revenue in introducing spirit 
into the country in such compounds, under the denomination of wine, as are manufactured 
at Hamburgh and elsewhere, and which were sold in 1863 as Hamburgh sherry. In May 
1863, aletter was addressed by Mr. Currie to the Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone, which 


pointed out that this so-called wine, which was really only sugar, water, colouring matter~ 


and spirit, was at that time being freely offered in the market at 1s. to 1s. 2d. per gallon, 
cask included, containing 25 per cent. of spirit; thus enabling the purchaser to procure a 
gallon of proof spirit at 8 s. to 8s. 8d.; whereas spirit, in its natural state, would cost11s. 8d. 
duty paid. Since then, the manufacture of this spurious wine is better understood, and an 
article which comes up to the Customs’ standard of wine is manufactured by a mixture of 
the lowest kind of Rhine wines (or refuse from them), which are unmarketable as wine. 
To this a large per-centage of spirit is added, with sweetening and colouring matter, and 
this article is sold in the market at 102. per butt, in bond, containing about 40 per cent. 


of spirit. At the present rate of duty of 2s. 6d. per gallon there would not be much profit — 


to be derived by extracting the spirit from this wine; but a glance at the following table 
will show what a large profit could be made if the duty was reduced from 2s. 6d. to 1s. 
per gallon :— 


(1.) Present rate of duty 2s. 6d. per gallon on wine containing 40 per cent. of 


spirit :— ! 
; | oar Mpa A 
A butt of wine, say 100 gallons - - - -| 10 - - 
Duty at 2s. 6d. per gallon - - - ~ =| ¥2,100 
Total cost of wine, duty paid -  - -| 2210 - 
Value of 40 gallons of spirits, at 11s. 8d. per gallon, wk 
duty paid - - - - - - - -| 23 6 8 


Profit on extracting spirit from wine- — - £. - 16 8 


ee 
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(2,) If the duty was, reduced to 1s. per gallon on wine 


containing 40 per cent. of Appendix, No.16, 
mi 


ia |. Spirit: — BN i 
i ati A butt of wine, say 100 gallons - - - -/{ 10 - = 1 aie 
Duty at 1s. per gallon = - - “ > . , 2 ited om 

Total cost of wine, duty paid - - -| 15 - - ut 

Value of 40 gallons of spirits, at 11s. 8d. per gallon, ; ay) 

0G EU MRA Ce Ni, hl el oP Aad nd ale a a ley, Mar eae if 

Bronte aoe wae Mins! a rR 7g Tee ig ed 


The Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Customs, in their Eighth Report, page 38, in alluding 
to the introduction of “ Spurious Wines,” state that the “ practice is, at the same time, 
prejudicial to the interest both of the fair trader and the revenue.” 
ow-priced wine is now much used in mixing with whisky, but if it could be purchased . Ni 
to yield such a profit as SJ. 6s. 8d. per butt of wine, the loss to the revenue by the ee 
diminished consumption of spirit paying 10s. per gallon duty would be very great. Be 
The troduction of highly fortified wines would be a great encouragement to illicit dis- ya 
tillation, which could be carried on to a Jarge extent without a chance of detectioa; no 4 
regulation or supervision of Excise could possibly prevent it. 
= _ That the high rate of spirit duty is an encouragement to the evasion of duty is clear from 
the Report of the Commissioners of the Board of Inland Revenue for the year ending 31st 
March 1876, page 10.- In alluding to the spirit left in the wood of casks after racking in 
warehouse, the report states, ‘‘ Under the present high rate of duty on spirits the extracting 
of spirits retained in the wood of casks is rapidly becoming a branch of trade, and stills are 
being erected for the purpose of recovering the spirit from the grog’ thus obtained.” 
How much easier could the process be carried on with wine ! 
_ No further argument can be necessary to prove that the introduction of aleoholised wines 
at a low rate of duty would be an incentive to illicit distillation, and be most prejudicial to 
the interests of the fair trader and to the revenue. 
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PAPER handed in by Colonel Romilly, 24 June 1879. 


No. 1. | pee | | 4 

AN ESTIMATE of the Number of Gattons of Proor Spirit Consumed in the . be , 

Unrrep Kinepom in a single Year (1877-78), by means of the following Beverages, 

and of the Average Quantity of Proof Spirit so Consumed per Head of the —_ 

Population. | 

ee Average Quantity 4 

Quantities. per Head. | 

Sennh 

Gallons. | Gallons.* a 

Beer ofallsortst-  - - © - = © = 111,985,869 3°348 ! 

ts “i 

: 

Spirits, British, of allsorts$ -  - - - - = 30,283,746 | 0008 > AON ee 

Spirits, Foreign: t Ete 
Brandy Daan Dever tines cemetertangi LS 3,968,787 - 0118 
AUT fel) help om lat is ce: ae ee oe ee 4,950,462 0'148 
Geneva and other potable kinds} - - -— - 1,545,481 — 0°046 
Wine of all strengths § - - - - . : 5 4,540,742 0°135 
Alcoholic Beverages of all kinds - - - 157,275,087 


* These estimates are based upon an estimated population of 33,446,930. 

+ The consumption of beer is arrived at from the Inland Revenue Returns of the quantities of malt charged 
with duty, and of sugar used for brewing and charged with duty as malt, in the year 1877-78 ; and upon the 
assumption that 36 gallons of beer, at average strength, are produced from ’two bushels of malt or their equivalent 
in sugar; and that, as determined by experiment, the quantity of proof spirit contained in beer of average 
strength, is about one-tenth of the bulk. 

t The accounts of spirits are kept in proof gallons (excepting only a very small proportion of sweetened or 
mixed spirits). 

§ The estimate as to wine is taken upon the assumption that in wines of the ‘lower strength of Tariff rating 

(under 26°), the average quantity of spirit is 18 per cent. ;,and that in those of the ee strength of Tariff 
rating (under 42°), it is 35 per cent. j 


EstTimatTep Quantity of Proor Spirit Consumed in the UNITED KINGDOM in a 
' single Year (1877-78), by means of BrEr, Srrrirs, and WINE. It is calculated 
that (in round numbers)— i 


71 per cent. is consumed through Beer. 
26|| per cent. is consumed through Spirits, 
3 per cent. is consumed through Wine. 


100 . 


|| The various descriptions of spirit are calculated to be consumed in the following prepara to the whole 
consumption of spirits :— 


British -  - a PERS ie oie ak Mmpnuiecea= pien «19 
Foreign : ‘ ; / 
Brandy, 50s) 9 | Osteo eight 
Rom s/s) i Yah Teg Shes ce ht Ba He. 


‘ 
' 
’ 
' 
' 

se 


Geneva and other kinds 


ESTIMATE of the Cosr per Gill of Proor Spirit obtained in the undermentioned Appendix, Ne 0. 17 
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Beverages, calculated on their Average Retail Prices. 


BEVERAGE. 


Table Beer 


Burton Ale 


(CS ee 
Weenie cy eS 
Brandy - > - a Fe es 
Rites - - - - - - 


Sherry and Port 


Claret and Hock - - < wer 


No. 3. 


eat oak aire oe 

Ss. < 

cea 9°8 
ee 19°6 
16 = 100°0 
22 - 100°0 
Shin = 1000 
22 4\~ 100°0 
rg 36°0 
10 19°0 


Cost per Gill 


of 


Proof Spirit. . 


19°72 


STATEMENT showing the Estimated Amount of the Dury per Gallon and per Gill 
of Proor Sprrir obtained by the Consumption of the following Beverages. 


es F 


Beer ue ae eee Saar 
British Spirits - - “ P 
Foreign Spirits - - - % i 
Wine of a strength of 35° * 6 - 
Wine of a strength of 18° * Tn ts 


Mixed Spirits of the strength of proof - 


« 


Per Gill 

(rejecting 
Per Gallon. Fractions of a 

Farthing). 
8; de d. 
1 6 m4 
1OpS{ 33 
10 5 32 
7 iz 23 
5 64 2 
14 - 54 


Or expressed in Decimals” 


Per Gallon. 


5. 
1°62 


10° 


10°416 


Per Gill. 


"173 


°437 


* Being a fair average of the strength of wines consumed under the two rates of duty now in force, viz., all wines 


under 26 degrees of strength, 1 s, a gallon; and all under 42 degrees, 2s. 6d. 
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ANNUAL RECEIPTS fees the Winer Durins from 1845 to 1878 inclusive, with the varying Rates 
of Duty to which WINE was liable ne that Time. 


1845 


1846 


1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 


1852 | 


1853 
1954 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
~1859 


1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 


/ 


Amount of the Wine Dottss collected in the Unrrep Kinepom in each of the following Years :— 


£. 


1,891,232 
1,892,206 
1,704,318 
1,732,282 
1,767,516 


1,821,123 


1,776,627 
1,745,103 
1,924,972 
1,914,878 
1,777,499 
1,969,167 
1,838,469 
1,708,326 


” 1,842,163 


1,083,631 
1,204,695 
1,121,924 
1,212,922 
1,817,679 


- 1,372,885 


1,408,641 
1,423,079 
1,519,113 
1,509,746 


1,534,739. 
1,627,174. | 
1,691,048 


1,772,754 
1,721,896 


- 1,738,895 


1,761,196 


1,657,302 


1,522,564 


Raves of Duty in Force: 


Up to 28th February 1860: 


Wine of British Possessions 2s. 10} 


ada 
gallon - - - - - - - 


Wine of other countries 5s. 9-3, d. a gallon 


From 28th February 1860 to 31st December 1860: 


Wine of British Possessions 2s. 1043 da 
gallon - - - - - - - 


Wine of other countries 3s. a gallon - “ 


| From 1st January 1861 to 4th April 1862:— 


In Casks, and containing less Proof In Bottle, 
Spirit than and containing 
less 
Proof Spirit 
than 
18 Deg. | 26 Deg. 40 Deg. 45 Deg. | 4 De erees. 
Per Gall.| Per Gall.| Per Gall.| Per Gall.| | Per Gail. 
8.) de Beds 8: as s. d. OTe 
1 - iti 8) 2 5 211 2 5 
From 5th April 1862 to 9th May 1866 :— 
; In Casks 
ae! In Casks, and containing In es or Bottles, 
wetltele ah and : 
less Proof Spirit than a ae Aas 
| Rie more 
ee ae ORR b mae 
pice vad Proof Spirit 
; than 
26 Deg. 42 Deg. 42 Degrees. | 41 Degrees. 
‘ i 
Per Gail. Per Gail. Per Gail. Per Gall. 
s. d. 8. d. s. d, s. ds 
1 - 2 6 2 6 26 
and 3d. ad- 


ditional for 
every degree 
beyond 41. 


From 9th May 1866 to present time, containing 


less proof spirit than— 


26 degrees, 1s.agallon - = - 


42 degrees, 2s.6d.a gallon - 
And 3d, for every degree stren path igceae 


41 ce NaOH 


3D4 


lected in any one 
year of this period 


Lowest amount col- 


1,969,167. 


lected in any one °1,708,326. 


Highest amount i 


year of this period - 


Average amount col- 
lected yearly - 


Highest amount col- 
year of this period 
Lowest amount col- 


lected in any one 
year of this period | 


Average amount cel 
lected yearly 


Highest amount alle 


lected in any one 
year of this period of 


Lowest amount col- 


% 
~ 1,820,110, 


lected in any HH cba 


1,083,631. 


1,210,622. 


1,772,754. 


lected in any i i 408,641, 


year of this period 


Average amount col- 
lected yearly - 


}, 606,358, 


(1878.) 


By ; 


(1866.)) 


9 


) 


2? 


3? 


” 


19 


Of all other sorts - 5 = ee ee 


Be ; year 1870, the only wines that are r 
ris) eed those of France, Spain, and Portugal. 


AN ACCOUNT showing the Incidence of the Customs Duries on the Average 


Values of WinE and Spirits imported into the Untrep Kinapom. 


_ Wine, Red; 


From France - 


Portugal and Madeira - - =e 
Spain and Canaries - - - 


Germany and Holland (year 1870) * 


Italy (year 1870) * - 


Wine, White: 


From Spain and Canaries - - - 


France - - - - = . 
Italy (year 1870) - es See bap 


Germany and Holland (year 1870) * 


Portugal and Madeira - ~ - ~ 


Wine, Red and White : 


From all Countries - - - - - 


. Spirits, Foreign and Colonial : 


Brandy from France - - - - 
Geneva from Holland - : > * 
Rum - - - - : Ps A 
Unenumerated (plain) = - i - +s 


Statistical Office, oS : ge 
9 April 1879. _#. Seldon. — 
f a by 
Ay * The average rate of duty, price, &c., for German and Italian wines cannot be given for importations since the 


vie penn nt ad 


egistered under the countries of origin when they pass into consumption being 


Average Price 


Average Rates Proportion 


f : Eee 
of Duty core which the Duty _ 
in = eee f bears to the 
the Year 1877. Duty). Average nee 
_ Per Gallon, i Per Cent. 
. Fil 
heaps 
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FROM THE 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON WINE DUTIES. 
Le a Ga 


MEMORANDUM. 


How the present Scale of Wine Duties in Great Britain came to be established; and the 
bearing on it of the Commercial Treaty of 23 January 1860, with France. 


[As laid before the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Wine Duties, April 1879.] 


Ir may be useful at the present time, when the question of the wine duties is about to 
come under consideration, to explain how the scale now in force came to be established : 
and to give an account of communications which passed on the subject, in connection with 
the stipulations of the Treaty of 1860, between Her Majesty's Government and the 
Government of France. 

The instructions* to Lord Cowley and Mr. Cobden in the negotiation of the French 
Treaty of 1860 with regard to wine were as follows :—- 

“On the article of wine the Government of Her Majesty will propose to Parliament 
to levy no duties on wines of French growth from and after the adoption of the Resolution 


by Parliament higher than 3s. per gallon: thus at once diminishing by nearly one-half 


the present charge of 5s. 6d., together with 5 per cent. thereon. They would also 
propose that on and after the Ist April 1861, the duty should be further reduced as 
_ follows, in degrees varying according to the quantity of proof spirit which may be 
contained in the wine. 


« The main regulations would be as follows :— 


“1. As is now the case, no liquors might be entered as wine if containing 40 per cent. 
of proof spirit or upwards. 


“2. Wine containing 26 per cent. and upwards of proof spirits, but under 40 per cent., 
to pay a duty not exceeding 2s. per gallon. 


“3. Wine containing 12 per cent. and upwards, but under 26 per ceni., to pay a duty 
not exceeding 1s. 6d. per gallon. 


«4, Wine containing under 12 per cent. to pay a duty not exceeding 1s. per gallon. 


“5. Wines which are brought over sea in bottles to pay a duty not exceeding 25. per 
gallon.. These wines are commonly of high price, and hence it is important to diminish 
as far as possible the necessity of testing them by the process of distillation, as it spoils, 
whenever applied, one of the bottles. 


“6. Wines imported at’ any other port other than such ports as shall be designated 
for the purpose from time to time by Her Majesty, to pay a duty not exceeding 2s. per 
gallon. 


“ Her Majesty’s Government in adopting this arrangement have had the following 
objects in view: They wish effectually to open the British market to cheap wines of a 
sound character, to maintain some degree of relation between the rates of duty on various 
classes of wine and their values, and to preclude the inducement; which an uniform duty 
of very low amount might offer, to the introduction of spirits in the form of wine, and to 
~ avoid the serious injury to an important and primary branch of the British revenue whicly 
would be the consequence thereof. 

“A scale thus adjusted would, it is hardly needful to observe, be conveniently 
favourable to the introduction of wine from France, as the lower wines from that country 
_ would enter at the duty of 1s. The regulation that wine in bottle should pay 2s. would 
enable Her Majesty’s Government to accede much more readily to the plan, as it would 
obviate the very serious objection that would be felt in many quarters to any scheme 
which would admit at 1s. 6d. the high-priced clarets and champagnes which are consumed 
exclusively 


* To Earl Cowley and Mr. Cobden, No. 1, 17 January 1860. 
278, + A 
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exclusively by the rich, and should impose the higher charge of 2s. on the port, sherry, 
and marsala of the Peninsula and of Sicily, which are, even under the present system, 
known to and relished by the middle classes of the community.” 

There does not appear to be any record of what passed on this point in the course of 
the formal negotiation. But the terms of the Treaty of the 23rd January 1860, with 
regard to the wine duties to be levied in the United Kingdom, differed to some extent 
from the instructions to the British Plenipotentiaries as above quoted. Its stipulations 
are as follows :— 


. ARTICLE VI. 


“ Her Britannic Majesty engages also to propose to Parliament that the duties on the 
mportation of French wine be at once reduced to a rate not exceeding 3s. a gallon, 
and that from the 1st April 1861 the duties on importation shall be regulated as 
follows :— 


“1, On wine containing less than 15 degrees of proof spirit verified py Sykes’ hydro- 
meter, the duty shall not exceed 1s. a gallon. 


“2. On wine containing from 15 to 26 degrees, the duty shall not exceed 1s. 6d. a 
gallon. ; 


“3. On wine containing from 26 to 40 degrees, the duty shall not exceed 2s. a 
gallon. 


«4, On wine in bottles, the duty shall not exceed 2 s. a gallon. 


“5, Wine shall not be imported at any other ports than those which shall be named 
for that purpose before the present Treaty shall come into force, Her Britannic Majesty 
reserving to herself the right of ‘substituting other ports for those which ‘shall have 
been originally named, or of increasing the number of them. . 

“The duty fixed upon the importation of wine at ports other than those named shall 
be 2s. a gallon. 


“6, Her Britannic Majesty reserves to herself the power, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of this Article, to fix the maximum amount of proof spirit which may be con- 
tained in liquor declared as wine, without, however, the maximum beimg lower. than 
37 degrees.” 


It will be observed that the limit of the lowest class of wines was raised from 12 de- 
grees, the limit stated in the instructions to the British Plenipotentiaries to 15 degrees; 
and that a reservation was made to enable the maximum amount of proof spirit which 
may be contained in liquors declared as wine to be fixed lower than 40 degrees, but not 
lower, however, than 37 degrees. 

Resolutions to sanctiun the reduction of the wine duties were introduced into the House 
of Commons on the 27th February 1860. After the first Resolution, providing for the 
immediate reduction ofthe duty from 5s. 10d. to 3s., had been carried, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Gladstone) proposed that the final reduction of the duties should 
take place on the Ist January instead of the Ist April 1861, and that the limit of the 
lowest class should be raised from 15 degrees to 18 degrees. Convenience ‘was, in both 
respects, the principal reason alleged for the change. Mr. Gladstone said, “ The line at 
15 degrees was inconvenient, because it would tend to press down the clarets now intro- 
duced to bring them down to that strength.” 

On the 5th August 1860, Mr. Gladstone introduced a fresh resolution relative to the 
wine duties. It is described as “ A resolution of adjustment, and provided for a relative 
increase of the duties on the stronger kinds of wine, in consequence of the increase on 
spirits.”* The Resolution was as follows :— 

“ Wine containing less than undermentioned degrees of proof spirit, to pay— 


If imported in Bottles 
18. 26, 40, 45. and containing 
less than 40 degrees. 


std, he sessed Sd, sorted. ads 
1 - 1 9 2A 5 211 Hie 


This Resolution was embodied in the Act 23 & 24 Vict. e, 110. ° 
No official correspondence appears to have passed with respect to these alterations ‘of 
duty at the time when they were made. 
Towards the end of the sittings of the Mixed Commission under the Treaty of 1860, 
on the 7th November of that year, M. Rouher called attention to the stipulations of the 
Treaty 


* In 1853 the spirit duty had been fixed at 15s. per gallon. The first alteration in 1860, 23, Vict. © 


c. 28, reduced it to 8s. 6d. per gallon; it was finally, by the Act 23 & 24 Vict. c. 110, fixed in 1860 at 


10s. dd. 
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Treaty in regard to French wines. Quoting the scale of the English duties established’ 
by the Treaty, he said, the evident intention was {o facilitate, and to increase, by means, 
of duties reduced as low in amount as possible, the importation into the United Kingdom 
of wines of an ordinary quality, suitable for general consumption; and, further, to impose 
the higher duties on wines of a superior. quality, destined for the use of the richer classes. 
Experience, however, showed that all the superior Bordeaux wines entered under the 
1s. 6d, duty, while the heavier ordinary wines of the south of France, which allexceeded 
15 degrees, could not profit by the 1s. rate, or even by the ls. 6d. rate of duty. Thus, 
M. Rouher said, the: intentions of the negotiators of the Treaty were not realised, and 
French commerce bad been disappointed. The Imperial Government had thought of 
asking that a modification of the scale of wine duties should be included in the Conven- 
tion just settled (the Second Supplementary Convention signed on the 16th November 
1860), but they had preferred to leave to the British Ministry the adoption of legislative 
measures to provide for the admission of all wines up to 35 degrees (Sykes), that is to say, 
up to 20 degrees centesimal, the limit which in France separates wine from spirit, without 
distinction of quality or price, at the uniform duty of 1 s. per gallon. 

Mr. Cobden accepted fully the principle of this representation, and said that in his first 
communications with the Emperor on the subject of the Treaty, he had always admitted 
as one of the essential bases the lowering of duty to 1s. per gallon on all French wines 
which entered into general consumption. He agreed in the conclusions stated by 
M, Rouher, and said that he considered himself morally bound to neglect no means of 
inducing the British Government to give full satisfaction to the wine trade, and. to 
adopt the principles advocated by the French Plenipotentiaries. 7 

Mr. Cobden* called the earnest attention of Her Majesty’s Government to this repre- 
sentation on the part of the French Government. He stated that in the first unofficial 
communications which took place between him and the French Government on the sub- 
ject of the proposed Commercial Treaty, the bases of agreement had been, as regards 
France, duties on our manufactures, ranging between a certain specified maximum and 
minimum rate; on the British side, amongst other tariff alterations, admission of “ wines 
of the ordinary qualities at a duty cf 1s.a gallon.” In the progress of the negotiation it 
had been, thought advisable to omit the mention of the French minimum rate of duty, and 
by the letter of the Treaty the French Government was simply bound by a stipulation 
that the maximum rate should not exceed 30 per cent., when the Treaty came into opera- 
tion, and, further, to reduce this: maximum to 25 per cent. in 1864. He pointed out and 
laid stress on the fact that the duties in the French tariff, as settled in the Mixed Com- 
mission at Paris, since the signature of the Treaty, had been so reduced that on the average 
they would not be more than 15 per cent. Under these circumstances Mr. Cobden said 
that he felt. most anxious that the obligations implied on his side should be recognised 
with atleast an equal liberality. He mentioned that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
arranging the new tariff of wines, adopted a graduated scale of duties in proportion to 
their alcoholic strength. And he observed that this test afforded no criterion of value, 
and that its effect had been to impose on the common qualities of French wines, the pro- 
duce of Burgundy and of the south of France, a higher rate of duty than that payable on 
the most expensive clarets, He did not seek to give his proposals the force of an inter- 
national agreement; but, considering the effect given by the French Plenipotentiaries to, 
the stipulations between them, he felt bound in good faith to represent the unsatisfied 
moral claim which, he thought the French Government possessed, and to press this claim. 
Mr. Cobden pointed out the hardship of the operation of the 1s. 9d. rate on the common 
wines, and he proposed the admission of “all wines of a less strength than 30 degrees of 
proof spirit (Sykes), at a uniform rate. of 1s. duty per gallon.” 

Mr. Cobden was informed, in reply,t that Lord John Russell considered that this 
question. too deeply inyolyed financial considerations to allow him to give an opinion upon 
it, and that the matter had been referred to, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. | 

Mr. Gladstone} said the proposal was.of a most. grave character in its bearing on the 
revenues of the country, not merely: the revenue from wine, to which it might possibly 
be even beneficial,-but:in-eonnection with the vast sums derived from other strong 
drinks; and that it amounted to a proposal that a gallon of proof spirit, if contained in 
3% gallons of wine, should be admitted at a duty of 3s. 4d.; whereas, if the wine were 
distilled abroad, and the spirit imported here ay an extract of the same bulk and strength, 
the duty upon it would, be 10s, 5d. Mr. Gladstone did not think it safe to anticipate 
with confidence any state of things in which such a relative scale of duties could be 
maintained, He regarded an equilibrium by means of a reduction of: the spirit duties. as 
out of the question. He observed that the scale of duties upon. wine, charged according 
to strength, was not yet in operation, that it. was. an experiment involving many points 
affecting the trade and consumption of the country; and that. experience might or might 
not show that the scale of duties adopted by Parliament might admit of amendment in 
detail. But while desirous both to extend our commercial relations with France, and to 
mark in every safe and prudent way the sense entertained by Her. Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of the spirit in which the French Government had given effect to the general 
stipulations of the Commercial Treaty, he could not, as the, person specially responsible 
one . for 


* To Mr. Cobden, 14 November 1860. t+ To Mr Cobden, 27 December 1860, 
£ Mr. Gladstone, 31 December 1860. 
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ee the security of the revenue, hold out a hope that the desire of the French Govern- 


ment in this matter could be complied with. He pointed out that even the French 
Government could not at that time form any certain judgment of the working of the new 


- scale of wine duties, and that its effects would be better seen after a short experience. 


Lord Russell* informed Mr. Cobden, who was then at Algiers, that the reasons given 
by Mr. Gladstone against acceding to his views seemed to him to be conclusive; and 
that a copy of Mr. Gladstone’s letter had been sent to Lord Cowley, who would show it 
to him when he reached Paris. 

On the 15th March 1861, the subject of the wine duties was brought before the House 
of Commons by Mr. Crawford, who urged that difficulties and inconveniences had been 
found in the application of the alcoholic scale with its different classes; and, after setting 
forth the complaints of the trade, he suggested the adoption of an uniform duty cf 1s. 6d. 
or 2s. per gallon. Mr. Gladstone said, in reply, that the instances of erroneous classifi- 
cation of wines, and the charge of wrong rates of duty, were few, and such as might be 
expected at the change of systems; that the importation of wine had largely increased ; 
and that the complaints referred to arose from changes in the course of business. He 
said, in conclusion, that the Government did not intend to propose an uniform duty, but 
would adhere to the principle of classification by. means of the alcoholic test, and that 
fuller experience of the system should be obtained before the question of modification 
was considered. Alluding to a report that negotiations on the subject were pending with 
the French Government, he said that this was not the case. ‘Observations to the same 
effect were made in the course of the finanzial statement on the 15th April 1861. 

After the discussion in the House of Commons, raised by Mr. Crawford, Count 
Flahault, then French Ambassador in London, wrote+ to call attention to the subject of 
the wine duties. He quoted the reply of Mr, Cobden on the 50th sitting of the Mixed 
Commission (above referred to), to the representations of the French Plenipotentiaries, 
and called: attention to the contradiction between Mr. Cobden’s statement and that of 
Mr. Gladstone. hale Si ae 

In a subsequent note,t Count Flahault made known the wishes of the French Govern- 
ment in the matter. They did not ask for an uniform rate of duty; but they did ask 
that the provisions of Article VI of the Treaty of the 23rd January 1860, which had in 
practice been found onerous to trade, should be modified. The French Government 
recognised the justice of the complaints made by the wine trade; and they considered 
that the difficulties which had arisen owed their origin to the | s. limit being fixed too low. 
It was proposed that the first class should be raised from 15 to 20 degrees, and the second 
from 20 to 26 degrees, instead of from 15 to 26 degrees. 

It will be noticed that this proposal of the French Government dealt with the limit 
between the first and second classes of wines as settled by the Treaty of the 23rd January 
1860, and overlooked the fact that the limit of 15 degrees had been raised to 18 degrees 
by the Act 23 & 24 Vict., c. 110, which received the Royal Assent on the 28th 
August 1860. 

After communication with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the following reply was 
sent to these notes :— 

“That the statement made in the House of Commons was to the effect that the alco- 
holic scale, taken generally, had thus far, beyond all doubt, sueceeded; that the errors 
were comparatively few and small, and were in course of correction and reduction; that 
the scale itself might indeed be susceptible of some amendment, but that as, on the one 
hand, the defects were by no means such as to mar the generally beneficial effect, and 
on the other hand, the experimental information respecting the wines of the exporting 
countries of the world, and their probable entry into the British market was still defective, 
it would not be wise to attempt to make any change at the present time, the prospect of 
change being initself a great evil, and the obvious course pointed out by prudence being 
that such change should be made after sufficient experience.” And it was stated that 
this intimation could not be considered to convey any intimation hostile to the just 
expectations of France. With regard to Mr. Cobden’s language, it was said that he 
“‘ was not authorised to pledge Her Majesty’s Government, either actually or prospec- 


tively, with respect to the duties on wine, to any concessions beyond the terms of the 


Treaty.” 

After a statement of the alteration in the rates of duties on wines, and the limit of 
degrees, which had been made in the Act of the 28th August 1860, Count Flahault was 
informed that — 

« Her Majesty’s Government are very far from desiring to take advantage of the terms 
of a commercial Treaty when reason and justice permit the enlargement of those terms, 
and they think it not improbable that, at a future period, modifications favourable to the 
admission of wine, and in particular to a considerable part of the wines of French growth, 
may be introduced into the British tariff; but, for the present, they consider that the 
general character of the alcoholic scale is established and approved, and that any attempt 
to change it during the actual Session of Parliament would be premature, and could not 
properly be made.” ; 

In conclusion, Count Flahault was informed that while Her Majesty’s Government 
fully acknowledged the enlightened liberality and justice with which the Government of 
France had, in the Supplementary Conventions, given effect to the terms and to the 
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spirit of the Treaty of 1860, they thought that the fact that the provisions of the Treaty 
in favour of French commerce had been mainly brought into full operation in this country, 
while they had only been partially carried into effect in France as regards British com- 
merce, afforded “ some compensation to France for the delay which, for the reasons stated, 
must intervene before Her Majesty’s Government can properly obtain the modifications 
of the rates of the wine duties to which it was the object of your Excellency’s communica- 
tion to induce them to assent.” 

A farther note on the subject was received from Count Flahault in Augast 1861.* 
He said that, after fresh study of the question, and on advice given by the wine trade, 
the French Government now considered that the best system would be to abolish dis- 
tinction of classes, and to establish an uniform duty on all wines not exceeding 21 degrees 
of the French scale (about 40 degrees Sykes). In support of this application, the incon~ 
veniences of a Tariff classification varying according to degrees was pointed out. It was 
urged that it is difficult, with certainty, to bring wine within classes regulated according 
to degrees of alcoholic strength; that the testing instruments require in their use time 
which cannot always,be given, and precautions which cannot always be taken; that the 
Customs officers had reported quantities of the same wine to be of different strengths, 
these discrepancies arising either from more or less care having been given to the testing 
on different ovcasions, or from a difference in the quality of the liquid itself, according to 
the portion of the cask from whence the sample tested was drawn. These considerations, 
Count Flahault said, induced the Government of the Emperor, contrary to the opinion 
which they had before expressed, to ask that an uniform duty should be charged on 
wines, and that the limit of 40 degrees (Sykes) should be fixed as the limit between wine 
and spirit. 

This note was referred to Mr. Gladstone, who replied} that he was then wholly unable 
to perceive in what manner such substitution of an uniform duty upon wine for the scale 
in force could be made without the most injurious consequences either to revenue or else 
to trade. He thought it best, however, that inquiry should be made as to the precise 
sense to be attached to the French proposal; that is, “ whether by an uniform duty is to 
be understood an uniform duty of 1s. per gallon, for which (up to a. lower point of 
strength) the Government of France has hitherto expressed its desire; or whether that 
Government attaches so much value to the principle of uniformity that it would desire 
the adoption of that principle even on the condition of altering the treaty, and submitting 
the light wines of France to a duty of probably not less than 2s. 6 d, a gallon. 

A note making this inyuiry in these terms was addressed to Count Flahault.{ But 
before he replied to it, a further letter was received from Mr. Gladstone.§ He advised, 
in the first place, that, at the time, it would not be expedient to carry on any nego- 
tiation, or even any prolonged or formal correspondence on the subject, with the French 
Government, and that an answer should be returned to Count Flahault in very general 
terms. These terms, as subsequently embodied in a note to him, will be quoted later in 
this Memorandum. Mr. Gladstone then proceeded to state at length the answer which 
might have been given to an application, such as that made on the part of the French 
Government, in a free communication without consideration for the consequences which 
might attend a full statement in diplomatic correspondence. Mr. Gladstone said: I 
should not hesitate to state that the alcoholic test, so far as is known to Her Majesty’s 
Government, may be reasonably affirmed to have succeeded, and that its maintenance is 
the only method of at the same time securing our vast revenue from spirits and allowing of 
the introduction of the lighter and unbrandied wines (as they may be termed with sub- 
stantial though not literal accuracy) at a low rate of duty, viz., 1s. per gallon. Neither 
of these obects can be considered secondary, and the first is absolutely vital.” 

Admitting that instances had occurred of wines of the same parcel having been placed 
in two different categories for duty, Mr. Gladstone observed that in the first six months of 
the operation of the alcoholic test, complaint as to its working had been made in less than 
1 in 300 of the instances in which it had been applied. He pointed out an analogy 
between wine duties based on classification with different rates of duty,-and the scale of 
sugar duties then-in-force,-and that in the case of the latter this mode of assessment had 
not proved to be inconvenient so as to prevent the doubling of consumption and a great 
increase to revenue. Mr. Gladstone went on to say : “ With respect to the necessity of 
the alcoholic test, it is not absolutely necessary for the safety of the revenue from spirits, 
for that revenue would be no less secure than it now is if, complying with the literal 
request of the French Government for an uniform duty, we were to fix that duty 
(which would require an alteration of the Treaty of Commerce with France) at about 
2s. 6d. per gallon. But it would surprise me to learn that France is prepared to consent 
to such a change, and I may add that I should regard it as highly objectionable in its 
bearing on the interests of the British consumer, though I believe it would be more or 
less agreeable to a large number, probably the majority, of our wine merchants.” Mr. 
Gladstone observed that if the French proposal was that all wine up to 40 degrees 
should be admitted at the uniform duty of ls. per gallon, it could hardly be 
regarded as a selfish request, inasmuch as the change would be especially beneficial 
to the highly-brandied wines of the Peninsula in their competition with the sete 

4 growths. 
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growths. In this, case, however, we must look to the condition in which it would place, 
the revenue derived from spirits. ‘That revenue is obtained by taxing the alcohol in 
spirits represented by 100 degrees proof at from 10s, to 10s: 5d. per gallon. It is pro- 
posed that we should admit the alcohol in wine at 1s, per 40 degrees proof, equal. to 
2s. 6d. per 100 degrees proof. But how, if we admit alcohol in wine at 2s. 6d. per 
gallon, are we to obtain 12,000,000/. sterling from, the same strength of alcohol at 10s. 
and 10s. 5d. per gallon? A tax so much lower on the alcohol in wine would in all 
likelihood paralyse this important arm of our revenue. 

“Practically, British spirits are believed to be consumed at a strength of about 66 
degrees proof. That is to say, the consumer is charged on the article as he drinks it with 
duty of about 6s. 8d. per gallon. But if wine is introduced at 40, degrees, having paid 
1s. per gallon, an infusion of 26 degrees of spirit, representing about 2s. 7d, in duty, 
will raise the wine to the strength at which spirit is commonly drunk. Thus the wine 
charged with spirit up to 66 degrees will have paid 3s. 7d, per gallon.” With this 
article in the market, Mr, Gladstone did not see how the existing revenues from spirits 
could be raised, nor how the Government could venture on so great a hazard as a 
measure of this kind would entail. And he was not without fear that the arrangements 
which had then recently been made would entail some fiscal risk, though, as compared 
with that which would result from the new French proposal, it would be trifling, and 
might be encountered for the sake of the important purposes in view. 

In conclusion, Mr. Gladstone suggested that in the event of diplomatic correspondence 
with the French Government, the discrepancy between their different proposals should be 
pointed out, the first. of which urged that the tax based on the alcoholic test should be 
maintained, and asked only a very slight modification in the figures of the scale. While 
he regarded the test as sound in principle and fully sustained by experience, he did not 
despair of improving its detail, and thought it would be practicable so to simplify the scale 
and to mitigate the application of the duty in some parts of it as to diminish greatly, if, 
not to remove entirely, the inconveniences of which complaint had. been made by the 
French growers of wine. He was collecting information-with the view to framing any 
practicable amendments. It was very desirable, however, for many reasons, to avoid any 
formal discussion on the subject or that any communications other than of a,confidential 
character should take place with regard to it. 

Lord Russell decided to defer action on this letter until Count Flahault’s answer to 
the note of the 13th September was received. 

The French reply* was to the effect that the rate of the uniform duty advocated by 
the Emperor’s Government was 1s. per gallon on all wines not exceeding 21 degrees. 
centessimal, which is nearly equivalent to 40 degrees Sykes. It went on to say that it 
would be impossible for them to accept an uniform duty of 2s. 6d., which would affect 
injuriously all French wines, and would be higher than the. existing maximum duty 
according to different categories. Such an alteration would in fact amount to a consider- 
able increase in the rate, instead of the reduction which the Government of the Emperor 
thought they could rightly ask for; and it would not be productive of advantage to the 
English Treasury. 

It was further stated that experience had shown that many inconveniences arose from 
the system of classification adopted in the VIth Article of the Treaty of 1860, and that, 
in the opinion of the French Government, the discussion on the modifications to. be made 
in it should not turn on the amount of the uniform duty, but exclusively on the degree of 
strength which should be established as the line of separation between wines and spirits, 
and which might. well be fixed, as was done in France, at 40 degrees Svkes, 

This note was at once referred to Mr, Gladstone.t He was informed. that no action 
had) yet been taken on his letter of the 4th October. And in asking. whether he had any 
further suggestions to make, it was said that Lord Russell fully concurred in his views 
as to the importance of this matter as concerns the safety of the revenue, but that he 
considered that, in regard to commerce with France, it was not advisable to raise the 
shilling duty to any higher sum. In reply Mr. Gladstonet said: “This, I think, is the 
reply that was to be expected, and I am entirely of opinion that. the shilling duty ought 
not to be augmented with respect to those wines to which it is now.applicable, but should 
be extended to any others which can be brought. within its range, not endangering the, 
great revenue derived from spirits.” He considered that the whole of his letter of the 
4th October was. applicable to the French application as now put, namely, that an uniform 
duty of 1s. per gallon should be levied on all wines under 40 degrees, that is, in sub-. 
stance to all wines properly so called, subject to the suggestion which he had made as to 
the character of any communications to be held with the French Government on the 
question. 


Count Flahault was therefore informed,§ in reply to his communications, that “ under © 


the fiscal system of this country the wine duties are nearly related to other much larger, 
indeed, capital and vital branches of the revenue, and that the further proceedings of Her 
Majesty’s Government in regard to those duties must, therefore, in. the main be governed 
by. fiscal considerations. Within the. limits, however, of this principle, Her Majesty’s 
Government: will be sincerely desirous to extend so important a, branch of our comagty 
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cial relations with France as the trade in wine, and they will be prepared to pay, to all 
the information which they may receive from the French Government on the subject, the 
most friendly and respectful attention.” 

Here the correspondence ceases. No further communications appear to have been 
‘received from, or to have been made to, the French Government in the matter. Nor 
does Mr. Cobden seem to have written again. Some communication, however, passed 
between him and Mr. Gladstone, for Mr. Gladstone stated* that Mr. Cobden had in- 
formed him “ of his intention to act in his place as a Member of Parliament for the pur- 
pose of giving effect to his opinion in fulfilment of what he looks upon as his personal 
pledges to the Government of France. But,” Mr. Gladstone goes on to say, “ Mr. 
Cobden is not responsible, as Her Majesty’s Government are, for the safety of the vast 
revenue which this country draws from the duties upon spirits, and which the present 
alcoholic scale has been constructed to defend.” 

In the autumn of 1861 officers of the Customs were sent to the principal wine-growing 
countries of Europe to report on the strength of wines. Mr. Ogilvie was sent to France 
and Switzerland; Mr. Douglas to the Rhine Provinces, Bavaria, Austria, and Hungary ; 
Mr. Bernard to Spain and Portugal; Mr. Davies to Italy and Sicily. 

A summary of these Reportst by the Secretary to the Customs gives the following 
results of the testing of 125 samples of pure and natural wines :— 

Highest per-centage of spirit: 


Per cent. 
Wine from France - - - - - - - 27°9 
a3 Switzerland - - - - - - 18°3 
a Germany - - - - - - = Uy Bae 
re Bavaria = - - - - - - 22:0 
oe Hungary - - ~ - - - - 28°6 
e Austria - “ - - ~ 2: 2 Ee 
. Spain - ~ - - - - - - Yas) 
is Spain or, excluding that sample as doubtful - 33°3 | 
i Portugal - - 2 2 af Z 1 272 
Bey Ben es Behe e) adi ii aduags. god piiog. Leggy 
ie Naples z 4 2 a3 SE 3 ie 23°9 
, Papal States = - ch se aa 20°8 
Of the 125 samples thus tested— 
14 represented wine containing less than = - - 18 per cent. (A.) 
89 fe ifs 18 andlessthan - 26. ,, (B.) 
22 is iy «DRG % = O16 15 t ssi oy) 
Distributed according to country : 
} ws 
Country. (A.) (B.) (C.) 
France supplied - - - - 8 44 4 
Switzerland - - - - 2 1 ist 
Germany -~ - - - Sa a - 7 ee 
Bavaria - - - - -|os - 4 ah, 
Hungary - - - ‘ -| - - 10 1 F 
Austria - - - - - 2 3 ea 
Spain ° = = - ay Ne s 3 15 
Portugal - - - - -| - - 12 1 
Sicily - - - - -|-- - 1 1 
Naples - - - - -| - - 2 — 
Papal States-..--  -  - = 2 2 — 


In the Financial Statement, on the 3rd April 1862, Mr. Gladstone defended the 
_ alcoholic test, and said that it would continue to be a permanent and satisfactory basis 
for the administration of our system of wine duties. He stated that in the preceding 
year, under the new system of duties, the wine trade had increased about 50 per cent. 
Referring to the inquiries which had been made in the wine-growing countries of Europe, 
he said that the object in view lad been to ascertain, as far as possible, the most material 
facts as regards the natural strength of wine in those countries where it is produced at its 
greatest natural strength; wine, that is, with only so much spirit added as is necessary to 
make it a merchantable commodity for the general markets of the world; and the dis- 
tinction which he drew between that and another class (a brandied wine) is, that in the 
latter class considerable quantities of spirits are added to certain wine for the purpose of 
adapting it to the English market. After quoting the results of these inquiries, as above 
: ’ stated, 


* Mr. Gladstone, 10 April 1861. t Parliamentary Paper, 1862, No. 190. 
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stated, Mr. Gladstone gave statistics of the importation of wine at different strengths since 
the new scale of duties had been established, and said that it appeared that 26 degrees 
of alcoholic strength is the point which marks out the limit where, upon the whole, we 
may safely distinguish between the two classes of wines; and that by taking the division 
of duty at 26 degrees of alcoholic strength, almost everything which can be properly 
called natural wine would be admitted at 1s., and in a very large number of instances 
the practical application of tests in regard to strength of wine could be dispensed with. 


He accordingly proposed to reduce the then existing graduated scale of four rates of duty » 


to two, namely, to carry the 1s. duty up to 26 degrees, and to fix the rate between 26 
and 42 degrees at 2s. 6d. The then existing maximum of 2s, 5d. was raised to 2s. 6d. 
to cover the estimated loss of revenue on extending the 1s. duty, up to 26 degrees. All 
wines in bottle were to pay the same rate of duty as wines between 26 and 42 degrees of 
alcuholic strength. No comment appears to have been made on this part of the Financial 
Statement in the debate which ensued. ‘The Resolution to give effect to it was passed the 
the same night without a division, and this change of duties formed part of the ‘Customs 
Act” of 1862, 25 & 26 Vict. c. 22. ve 

The final arrangements in regard to our wine duties was thus made by Act of Parlia- 
ment, apart from, and in some details at variance with, the treaty engagements with 
France on the subject. It was not even made known to the French Government, at least 
not in any letter recorded officially; and, as before observed, no correspondence appears 
to have passed between the two Governments subsequent to that above referred to in 
November 1861. 

It should be mentioned that by an Act of Parliament passed in 1866, 29 Vict. c. 36, 
the duty on wine in bottle and wine in wood was equalised, im order to give effect to 
Article 4 of the Final Protocol annexed to the Commercial Treaty‘of the 16th December 
1865, between Great Britain and Austria. This Treaty lapsed at the end. of 1876, in 
consequence of its denunciation by the Austro-Hungarian Government, and, therefore, 
the treaty stipulation with that Government above.referred to nolonger exists. 

The representations respecting the wine duties as-now_levied, which have been made 
by foreign governments, will form the subject of a further Memorandum. | 

In conclusion, I would beg to submit the following remarks :— 

It appears from Mr. Gladstone’s speech on the 27th February 1860, that, previous to 
1860, fermented liquor containing a greater amount of alcohol than 40 degrees was not 
admitted into this country as wine, and that, at that time, there were no official data on 
which to estimate the ordinary strength of wines except for those on the border-line of 
what was treated as wine and what was not so treated. There is nothing in the Foreign 
Office correspondence or the statements in Parliament to show on what grounds the 
degrees of alcoholic strength fixed upon as the limit of the classes in the several graduated 
scales adopted in 1860 were selected as their limit; nor are any details to be found as to 
the complaints made with regard to the operation of the scales of duties adopted in 1860. 
These complaints appear, however, all to have come from France. No representations 
seem to have been made at the time by other Powers. ‘The complaints subsequently 
made by these Powers are that the limit of the 1s. duty favours French wimes, and that 
the rate of 2s. 6d. charged on wines between 26 and 42 degrees is excessive in amount. 
It may be well to mention that Mr. Gladstone expressed as follows, in his speech on the 
27th Webruary 1860, his views as to the operation of the first classification of wines, 
adopted in 1861, and the different rates of duty charged on them :— 

“A portion of the lighter wines of France and of the Rhine will be admitted: at a dut 
of 1s. per gallon. The remainder of the light wines of France and of the Rhine will be 
admitted at a duty of 1s. 6d. per gallon. A portion of the lighter wines of Portugal, 
Spain, and the Mediterranean will also be admitted at a duty of 1s. 6d. per gallon; while 
the greater portion of the Spanish, as well as the great bulk of the Portuguese, and a 
considerable amount of the Sicilian, together with the wines of the south of france, 
will have to pay a duty of 2s.” 

The point of the objection alleged in 1861 to a low uniform duty was that, under it, by 
mixing wine at its maximum strength with actual spirit, a liquid possessing the strength 
at which spirit is usually drunk could be introduced into consumption charged with a 
much lower rate of duty than spirit properly so called. And that the revenue derived 
from spirits would thus be endangered. 

Lastly, itis to be borne in mind that, although not expressly stipulated in any inter- 
national agreement, the final arrangement with respect to the wine duties was made in 
return for tariff arrangements, beyond the strict terms of the Treaty of the 23rd January 
1860, agreed to by the French Government in the negotiations of the two Conventions of 
the 12th October and the 16th November 1860, supplementary to that Treaty. 


Foreign Office, 25 March 1879. C. ATK. 
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For convenience of reference the following Tabular Statement is added :— 


\ 


Duties ON WINE IMPORTED INTO GREAT BRITAIN. 


AT the time of the Alteration OE Duties in 1860. 


Five shillings and sixpence per gallon, with 5 per cent. additional on all wines, or, 
approximately, 5s. 10d. per gallon. 


As fixed by the Treaty of 23rd January 1860. 
Below the strength of the undermentioned degrees Sykes :— 


In Bottles not to 
exceed— 


If Imported in 
Bottles. 


s. da. 
9 - 


As fixed by the Second Act of 1860, 23 & 24 Vict. c. 110. 


If Imported in Bottles, Mi 
18. 26. 40, 45. and containing 
less than 40 Degrees. 


As fixed by the Act of 1872, 25 & 26-Vict. c, 22. 
ee ee ie ne a a eee ee ee ee ao ay Thin tb sae Pam Ras er eo 
If Imported in Bottles, 


Under 26. Under 42. and containing 
less than 42 Degrees. 


Snas Shs s. d. £ 
- 2 6 2 6 Fae 


For every degree of strength beyond the highest above specified an additional duty of 
3d. per gallon. 
By the Act 29 Vict: c. 36, the duty on wine in bottle and wine in wood was equalised. 
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Pe Stgpleniontary FOREIGN OFFICE MEMORANDUM. 
' Dopendix: 


REPRESENTATIONS OF FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS ON THE SUBJECT OF THE 
WINE DUTIES. 


In the preceding Memorandum of the 25th March 1879, it is explained how the scale 
of wine duties in Great Britain came to be established, and an account is given of com- 
munications on the subject which passed at that time between the British and French 
Governments. j 


It may also be useful to state succinctly the representations which have been received 
latterly from foreign Governments with respect to these duties. It seems unnecessary to 
make an abstract of the whole correspondence when it has extended over several years, 
because, for practical purposes, this information is best conveyed by means of the latest 
statements which have been put forward by the foreign Governments concerned. For - 
convenience of reference these representations, and the answers returned in each case, are 
given in. an Appendix. 


Representations have been, made directly by the Portuguese and Spanish Governments, 
and, in a less formal manner, by the French and Italian Governments. ; 


1. Portugal.— The Portuguese Government did not make, in their last communication, 
any explicit proposal. In 1867 Her Majesty’s Government expressed their willingness. 
to reduce the 2s. 6d. rate to 2s., but the Portuguese Government wanted an immediate 
reduction to 1s. 8d., with an agreement for a further reduction to 1s. at a subsequent 
period. In consequence of this divergence of views the negotiations were broken off.* In 
the later communication above referred to, the more immediate object’ of the application 
was to obtain the appointment of a Committee of Inquiry into the system of import duties 
in Great Britain on wine. It is indicated that an uniform duty is wished for, and, by the 
reference made in this note to the provisions of Treaties of Commerce which had then 
been recently concluded by Portugal with Holland and Belgium respectively, the limit of 
37 degrees Sykes seems to be suggested for the maximum range of the uniform duty. + 


2. Spain.—The Spanish Government now urge that if, as maintained on the part of 

this country, it does not appear right that the additional-15 degrees of alcohol in wine 

: (that is, the number of degrees beyond 26 comprised in the range of the 2s. 6d. scale of 

duty) should pay less than would be paid by the same degrees of spirit, neither can it be 

considered equitable that all wine that exceeds however little 26 degrees should pay the 

duty of 2s. 6d. per gallon, just as if it contained 41 degrees. Accordingly the Spanish 

Government offered to agree to 26 degrees as the limit of the 1s. rate of duty, and pro- 

posed that 6 d. additional should be charged for every succeeding five degrees of alcoholic 
strength, The scale of duties so suggested would therefore be :— 


Wey reds 

i For wine not exceeding 26 degrees - - Oana ny aie 
” 9 31 ” m iS i = alia f 
” 2” 36 9 = ie Py ~ 2 ae 

2” 3” 4] ” =f c: HRN aya 


The last correspondence is contained in the “ Correspondence respecting the Com- 
mercial relations between Great Britain and Spain: Commercial, No, 22, 1878,” and is 
given in the Appendix B. t : 


mh 3. France.——At the sitting of the Anglo-French 'Commission, on the 24th April 1877, 
i ee the French Commissioner asked that the duty on importation into the United Kincdom 
upon French wines under 26 degrees in strength, and of a value not exceeding 125 fr. per 
. hectolitre, should be reduced two-thirds; that is to say, that on French wines not exceed- 
Bet ing 26 degrees in strength, and not exceeding in value 4s. 6d. per gallon, the duty should 
be reduced from 1s. to 4d. per gallon. The sittings of the Commission have not been 
resumed since that date in consequence of the suspension of commercial negotiations 
at the desire of the French Government, and the subject has not been discussed. 


4, Italy.—M. Luzzatti, who was sent to London by the Italian Government in 
November 1875, to give information respecting changes in the Italian Tariff, proposed. 
that the limit of the 1s. rate of duty on wines imported into the United Kingdom should 


i be 
a - ae ee 


* Parliamentary Papers: “ Correspondence respecting Commercial Relations between Great Britain and 
\ _ Portugal,” 1866-1868, i } 
ON, t Appendix (A), pp. 11-16, Portugal. { Appendix (B), pp. 16-22, Spain. 
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be raised from 26 degrees to between 36 and 38 degrees. The Memorandum in which ing mea ae E 


this application was made, and the answer returned to it are annexed.* 
Foreign Office, 5 April 1879. C. M. K. 


APPENDIX (A). 


PORT UG AL,” 


Note-Verbale. 


THE Government of His Most Faithful Majesty, being desirous of improving the com- 
mercial relations between Portugal and Great Britain, and meeting with an obstacle 
which they cannot overcome by any efforts of their own, in the system of import duty on 
wines in force there, have on several occasions applied to Her Britannic Majesty's 
Government for an alteration of that system. The Cabinet of London have, however, 
presented several objections, some of which subsequently appeared, to the very depart- 
ments of the Government that had made them, to be ‘unmaintainable, and others were 
looked upon by the Government of His Most Faithful Majesty to be so void of any solid 
foundation that they would hardly be able to resist any impartial inquiry or any discus- 
sion upon the opinions to the contrary before a committee composed of persons exempt 
from any prejudice upon this matter. 


_Under these circumstances, and with this object in view, the Government of His Most 
Faithful Majesty requested that of Her Britannic Majesty to appoint a committee of 
inquiry. 


Lord Derby states, in a note addressed to Marshal Saldanha, on the 14th April of this 
year, that Her Britannic Majesty’s Government could not appoint a committee to inquire 
into and to report upon the alcoholic strength and qualities of Portuguese wines, inasmuch 
as he considered it inexpedient that any public department should. give an opinion that 
might influence the value of Portuguese wines, because this would affurd a just ground 
of displeasure to the growers or merchants that might have different interests or hold 
different opinions, . 


His Majesty’s Government were well aware that no public department of Great 
Britain could be charged with the task of giving an official opinion upon the relative 
merits of Portuguese wines with a view to influencing their price in the market, or to 
give them any advantage in competition with other wines; it never was, and never could 


be, their intention to ask for any such thing from the Government of Her Britannic - 


Majesty. — , 


His Majesty’s Government regret that their application, perhaps owing to its not 
having been clearly worded, was not well understood by Her Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and they regret it the more as they are still convinced thatif the request they made 
had been properly appreciated with reference to the motives which prompted it, and to 
the object for which it was intended, it would not have been refused; and, therefore, they 
beg leave to declare that what they asked for so urgently was an entirely different thing 
from what is ascribed to them in Lord Derby’s said note, and which still appears to them 
at this day to be perfectly fair, and in accordance with the administrative practice of 
Great Britain, namely, thatthe question as to whether the limit for the 1s. duty could be 
raised so as to include the commercial wines of the three Peninsula and Southern Coun- 
tries, which are adapted for a large consumption, without the slightest loss to the British 
Exchequer, and to the great advantage of international trade, should be submitted to an 
impartial inquiry. 


When it was a question of altering the old system of import duty on wines in Great 
Britain, Mr. Gladstone said :— 


“There is a power of unbounded supply of wine if you only alter your law; and there 
is a power, I will not say of unbounded demand, but of an enormously increased demand, 
for this most useful and valuable commodity in all its various descriptions.” 


And when at a later period that illustrious statesman was endeavouring to induce Par- 
liament to raise the limit for the 1s. duty from 18 to 26 degrees, he said :— 


“ What we want under a system of this kind is to secure, as far as we can secure, the 
application of the low duty of 1s. to what I have called uatural wine.” 


And 


: * Appendix (C), pp. 22-26, Italy. } 
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ih Supplemeatary And defining what he understood for natural wine, he added:— A 
Appendix, «When I speak of natural wine I mean wine with only so much spirit added as is 


necessary to make it amerchantable commodity for the general markets of the world.” 
It appears to His Majesty’s Government that it would be easy to-prove before a Com- | 
mittee of Inquiry— 


1. That the wines of the Peninsula Countries, on account of their abundance, cheap- 
ness, variety, and excellent qualities, are eminently adapted to satisfy the enormously 
increased demand of the English markets, and to develope to a great extent the trade 
between those countries and Great Britain ; 


2. That these wines, and especially the ‘generous wines,” which already constitute, 
and will always constitute, the chief articles of exportation from those countries to Great 
Britain, cannot be properly prepared with less than 26 degrees, for otherwise they are not 
saleable in any market in the world. ; 


Now, if this were proved, it might be hoped that adhesion to principles, and the spirit 
of justice of which the British Government so very justly boast, would induce them to 
Y extend to Peninsula wines the application of the more favourable 1s. duty. 


It did not appertain to the Portuguese Government to point out the manner in which 
the committee was to be composed, and the points which it was expedient should be sub- 
mitted to inquiry were naturally suggested by the previous discussion. In the corre- 
y spondence addressed to Lord Derby upon this matter, the points above referred to were 
} : mentioned, as well as others which stood more in need of the inquiry. This was done 
solely in order to show, on the one hand, that the fact of an exhibition having been 
opened in London, where the most necessary elements to enlighten them were to be 
found collected, would afford the committee a rare opportunity ; and, on the other hand, ; 
that the investigations committed to the Society of Arts, and tothe London Custom ! 
House, could not satisfy the end which both Governments ought to have in view, that is, 
to clear up, in its several aspects, and by the best means possible, a question which has 
long been under discussion, and the solution of which is a matter of great importance to 
several valuable interests. It was not, and could not have been, the intention of His 
Majesty’s Government to ask the British Government to instruct a public department or 
a special committee to give an opinion as to the qualities or the relative merits of Portu- 
guese wines. 


In the inquiry made by order of Parliament in London in 1852, upon the system of 
import duties on wines then in force, several questions were discussed, and inquiry was 
" made into some facts of the same nature of those which the Portuguese Government 
desired should be examined; nevertheless, the committee charged with this inquiry did not 
give, and did not require to give, an opinion upon every point upon which the opinions 
of the parties examined differed. In the same manner, the committee which Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Government might appoint to carry out a similar inquiry, wouid not require to 

give an opinion upon all controverted points; it would be sufficient to conduct the | 

inquiry upon the several points which it is more expedient should be elucidated in order 4 
to enable the Government of Her Britannic Majesty to adopt a just decision upon the 
question of the alteration of the alcoholic scale. It would be for the interested parties to 

-prove before the committee the facts upon which their arrangements are based. - 


That all countries which derive one of their principal sources of revenue from excise 

require, as a protection against fraud, to adopt the alcoholic scale, and to lay down a 

limit so as to distinguish alcohol from wine, with a view to the levying of the proper rate fi 

of duty, is a fact which nobody contests. Great Britain is not, however, the only country 

where the excise constitutes one of the principal sources of the public revenue, and never- ze) 

theless, the system of import duty in force there is a singular system which differs essen- 

{ tially from the system adopted in other countries which also require to protect their 

revenue derived from excise. Those countries which possess in their fiscal legislation a 

sufficient guarantee against the dangers of illicit distillation, have established a uniform 

duty for all wines, even those which are most bond side alcoholised ; and upon those which 

exceed the limit thus fixed, they levy a duty corresponding to the alcohol which they 
contain, or else they confiscate them as beverages that have been falsified. 


Such is the system adopted in the United States, where the limit for the uniform duty 
on wine is fixed at 24 degrees of absolute alcohol, or 42 degrees of proof spirit. 


Those countries which think that they do not possess in their excise regulations 
effectual means to repress illicit distillation, fix the limit for the uniform duty at a degree. 
which will include the greater part of the commercial wines of every country, and upon 
those which exceed that degree they impose an additional tax in proportion to the addi- 
tional quantity of alcohol which they contain. Such is the system adopted in Holland and 
Belgium. Holland had fixed the limit for the uniform duty upon wine at 18 degrees of 

_ absolute alcohol, but on the occasion of concluding the commercial treaty with Portugal, 
she consented to raise that limit from 18 to 2] degrees of absolute alcohol, which corre- 
sponds to about 37 degrees of proof spirit. Belgium, although’ she was convinced that 
her fiscal legislation does not provide sufficient means to prevent the illicit distillation ot 
factitious wines, in the treaty which she recently concluded with Portugal, she consented 
to modify her system of import duties, so that wine containing more than 21 degrees of | 
absolute 
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absolute alcohol has to pay an additional tax equal to about qsoth of the duty on alcohol, 
instead of the total amount of that duty as formerly. 


The system followed in Great Britain fixes the limit for the more favourable duty of 


1s. at a degree which, while it includes nearly all the French wines, excludes nearly all 
the commercial wines which have been hitherto exported from Portugal, Spain, and Italy, 
and imposes upon those which contain the slightest fraction of a degree over and above 
that limit an additional tax of 150 per cent. And what grounds are alleged for con- 
tinuing this. system? The answer is: Fiscal justice requires that all foreign alcohol 
imported into Great Britain under any form whatsoever, whether it be pure, or mixed up 
with other substances, so as to constitute other products, shall pay the same duty as native 
alcohol. In order to comply with this precept of fiscal justice, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish the wines which are not the pure and simple product of the fermentation of the 
grape—the only ones that can be called natural—from those which are prepared with 
alcohol, and to impose upon them different duties. ; 


The investigations which have been made prove that the fairest limit for fixing this 
-distinetion is that of 26 degrees of proof spirit. If the wines containing more than 
26 degrees did not pay an additional duty of 150 per cent., they might be applied to all 
the purposes to which alcohol is applied, which would involve a serious loss to the Exche- 
quer, and an atrocious injustice to the native producers. On the other hand, the rich 
classes, who can buy strong-bodied wines, would pay for the alcohol contained therein a 
much smaller rate of duty than the poorer classes pay for the pure alcohol which they 
consume, which would involve an intolerable violation of the quality that ought to sub- 
sist before the Fiscal Law. Such is the substance of the grounds which are at present 
adduced as a justification of alcoholic scale at present in force. 


But in a question which involves the most important interests of trade between 
Great Britain and three nations, her friends and allies, surely the British Government 
will not take for granted what still remains to be proved, and will not consent that the 
wish which they have expressed of obtaining a solution of the question, if not in the most 
favourable manner, at least in such a manner as may be satisfactorily accounted for, 
should always be met by certain objections which have either already been refuted, or else 
are based upon facts which require further investigation and proof, and cannot therefore 
lead to any convincing and satisfactory conclusion. 


Now, not only it is not proved that alcohol mixed with wine can, in this state, or with- 
out previous distillation, be applied to all the uses to which pure alcohol is applied, but, 
on the contrary, according to correct inductions and trustworthy information, it would 
appear that there is not a single use to which wine, although highly alcoholised, can be 
applied, instead of alcohol, with any considerable loss to the Exchequer or to the native 
producers. As beverages, the two liquids possess tastes and physiological effects of an 
entirely different nature; and if one could be substituted for the other, a slight difference 
in the cost of wine would certainly not suffice to produce this substitution. 


As a raw material for liquers and for chemical products, factitious alcoholised wine 
eannot be substituted for pure alcohol, because it would communicate to them certain 
elements which are inadmissible in the composition thereof, without altering to a con- 
siderable extent both their nature and value. -When alcohol has once been mixed with 
"wine, it can never be extracted except by distillation. Alcoholised wine is simply a raw 
material for making alcohol, like hundreds of others, of which the poorer classes make use 


with their food, without paying the corresponding duty on the alcohol which they 


contain. 


According to the intention of the legislator the more favourable duty of +1 s. ought to 
be levied upon all natural wines or those containing the amount of alcohol which is 
absolutely requisite to guarantee their commercial value. If it cannot be denied that 
the Peninsular wines belong to this category, why are they excluded from the benefit 
which the legislator intended to secure for them ? 


In order to justify this exclusion, the Fiscal Departments of Great Britain now ascribe 
_to the law a different purpose from that which the legislator himself expressly ascribes to 
it. They say that the object of the law was to impose the 1s. duty solely and exclusively 
upon wines containing natural alcohol, or produced by the development of the saccharine 
matter in the fermentation of the “ must,” and to tax all additional alcohol. - But even if 
this interpretation were accepted—which is in manifest contradiction with the statements 
made by Mr. Gladstone before Parliament—the fixing of the limit in the scale for the 1 s. 
‘duty at 26 degrees of Sykes cannot be easily justified. In the Southern Peninsular 
countries there are many wines whose natural alcoholic strength reaches 18 degrees of 
Gay-Lussac, or 31°50 of Sykes, and these wines, although they do not contain one drop 
of additional alcohol, will be liable to the 2s. 6.d. duty. On the other hand, if all the 
additional alcohol ought to be subject to an additional duty by the mere fact of its not 
having its origin in the same fermentation, the French wines. prepared with pure alcohol, 
or with the more alcoholic wines of Spain and Portugal, ought also to be subject to an 
additional duty, although they might not contain more than 26 degrees of Sykes. 


__rhe fiscal legislation of Great Britain provides sufficient means for the prevention of 
illicit distillation, and according to all appearances one would think that the British 
278, + S. B Government 
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Government might adopt one uniform duty upon all wines without endangering in the 
least her revenue derived from excise. But, at all events, the objections alleged formerly 


against this system by the fiscal department will not be available against the adoption of 


the Dutch or Belgian system, or against the fixing of one uniform: duty at a degree which 
will at least include the maximum natural alcoholic strength of wines, coupled with an 
additional tax or rate in proportion to the additional alcohol ’contained therein. On the 
contrary, the alteration of the alcoholic scale in the sense above mentioned would be a 
logical consequence of the interpretation which the fiscal departments wish to give to the 
law. 

If, according to the intention of the legislator, the minimum rate of duty ought to be 
levied upon all wines which only contain natural alcohol, it is necessary that the limit for 
this duty should be raised to a degree which will include the maximum natural alcoholic 
strength of any wines whatsoever. France, although she is the first wine-growing country 
in the world, and although she levies a high duty on alcohol, fixed the degree for the 
minimum duty at 18 degrees of absolute alcohol, or 31°50 degrees of proof spirit, which, 
in accordance with the opinion of the ablest chemists, is the limit of the highest alcoholic 
strength to which French wines can possibly attain. This system gave rise to various 
complaints, but, in spite of this, the French Government kept it up for a great many 
years, as they considered it unjust that wines which were naturally alcoholic should remain 
subject to a duty upon alcohol, which is a different article. Nevertheless, the duty on 
alcohol was successively increased, so that it now-a-days represents about 400 per cent. of 
its value; the privilege which some of the departments enjoyed, of being exempted from 
the payment of the duty upon the alcohol which they used for preparing their wines, was. 
abolished ; it was discovered that the average alcoholic strength of French wines was 
about 10 per cent. of absolute alcohol, and that the: maximum very seldom exceeded 14 
degrees. Under these circumstances, the French Government could not but lower the 
limit for the minimum duty, in order te put an end to an inequality which was intolerable 
in the legal conditions of competition, not only between French and foreign wines, but 
also between the different French wines. But Great Britain does not produce any wine ; 
she could not possibly apprehend any of the inconveniences which induced France to 
lower the limit for the uniform duty, and she possesses, in her fiscal legislation, sufficient 
means for the effectual repression of illicit distillation. Under these circumstances, it is 
not to be wondered at that the Peninsular countries should find it difficult to understand 
the reasons why Great Britain keeps up a system which subjects all, or nearly all, the 
commercial wines of those countries to an additional duty of 150 per cent., and which is 
m contradiction with all the bases which are ascribed to it. If, according to this system, 
the minimum uniform duty ought to be imposed upon all natural wines, or upon those 
which only contain the additional amount of alcohol which is indispensably requisite in 
order to guarantee their commercial value, as Mr. Gladstone wishes, why is not this rule 
applied to all Peninsular wines that may come under this category ? 

If, asthe fiscal departments maintain, the minimum duty ought to be levied upon all 
wines containing natural alcohol, and the additional duty upon those containing additional 
alcohol, and in just proportion to the quantity added, why is the limit for the minimum 
duty fixed at 26 degrees, when it has been proved, and when it cam be proved again, 


‘that many Peninsular wines contain 32 degrees ; and why is an additional duty of » 


150 per cent. imposed upon those containing the slightest fraction over and above that 
limit ? tah 
It is true that the greater number of the samples of Portuguese wines sent to the 
London Exhibition contained less than 26 degrees of proof spirit; but the wines in 
question were new wines, destined for local consumption, and most of them got spoilt. 
This fact does not therefore destroy, on the contrary, it rather confirms the assertion, that 
the principal commercial wines of Portugal cannot contain less than 26 degrees of proof 

spirit. 

It was for the purpose of ascertaining these and other technical points, the discussion 
of which cannot be carried on in a diplomatic correspondence, that the Government of 
His Most Faithful Majesty desired an inquiry. To refuse the inquiry, and to give out 
as proved the very facts which ought to be ascertained thereby, to persist in keeping up, 
and without any change, a system which hinders the development of commercial relations 
between Great Britain and three nations, her friends and allies, adducing for the pur- 
suance of this course certain reasons which are anything but convincing, would be a 
policy hardly conformable to the conciliatory and equitable spirit with which the British 
Government have always shown themselves to be animated in their international rela- 
tions. 

The Government of His Most Faithful Majesty therefore trusts that the British 
Government, on becoming better acquainted with the nature and object of the inquiry 
applied for, will not hesitate to order the same, or. else, by making use of other means 
which they may consider to be better adapted to elucidate this matter, will come to a 
decision thereupon as may appear to them to be most just. 
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‘ . The Earl of Derby to the Duc de Saldanha. 


M. le Ministre, Foreign Office, 31 May 1876. 
‘Her Majesty’s Government have not failed to give full consideration to the Memoran- 
dum dated the 23rd December 1875, which accompanied your note of the 8th J anuary last, 


_ relative to the wine duties in this country, and I have now the honour to offer the follow- 


ing observations on the several points adverted to in that communication. 

With regard to the statement that 26 degrees Sykes’ does not constitute a limit between 
natural'and artificial alcoholic strength, it is to be observed that the present rates of duty 
upon wine generally have. been fixed with reference to the most satisfactory information 
that Her Majesty’s Government have been able to obtain respecting the strength of 
natural wine without the admixture of spirit, and to the duiy chargeable upon spirit 
imported into, or the produce of, this country. The most trustworthy evidence which 
Her Majesty’s Government could procure was obtained in 1860-61, when British agents 
visited every wine-producing country in Europe, and forwarded under seal samples of 
natural wines to this country, where their strength was tested. The result thus obtained 
showed that a strength of 26 degrees of proof spirit fairly represents the natural strength 
of the immense majority of natural wines, and subsequent experiments have all tended to 
prove the correctness of that conclusion. 

Accordingly, when the wine duties in this country were fixed in 1860 and 1862, the 
principle was adopted that natural wine, by which is meant wine produced simply by 
fermentation of the juice of the grape, should be admitted at a very low duty, and that 
when any quantity of extraneous or distilled spirit is added to natural wine, duty should 
be charged for such spirit in addition to the duty for the wine. This principle was 
adopted after very mature consideration and inquiry, and was applied to guard against 
the obvious injury and injustice to the British distiller, which would arise from a per- 
mission granted to the foreign distiller to introduce any proportion of distilled spirit, 


under the name of wine, at the wine duty. When the British distiller, supplying the 


same article in his. own country-under its real name, or proportionately in the manufacture 
of British wines-and cordials, has to pay a duty of 10s. per gallon, increase in the strength 
of wines subjected to the lower rate of duty could not fail to confuse the principle upon 
which the spirit duties are levied, and might even prove to be prejudicial to the revenue. 

I have to observe, in the next place, that if the tenour of the speech delivered by Mr. 


~ Gladstone on the 3rd April 1862, referred to in the memorandum, is considered, it clearly 


uf 
i 


) 
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shows that, with the interpretation of the term “natural wine ” then given, 26 degrees 
proof spirit was the proper limit to be fixed. 
Tt has never been contended that no natural wine could be produced exceeding that 


limit, but only that the great bulk of all the natural wines in the world is considerably - 


under it, and that this limit includes all the natural wines which are the produce of 
ordinary commercial manufacture for ordinary consumption, whilst it must be borne in 
mind that below this limit much of the wine imported into this country has already been 
considerably fortified with distilled spirit, without bringing it above the 1s. rate of duty. 
With regard to the statement that the present system of wine duties in the United 
Kingdom includes nearly. all the French wines in the class which pays the 1s. rate of 
duty, and brings nearly all the commercial wines which have hitherto been exported 
from Portugal, Spain, and Italy, under the higher duty attaching to the second class in 
the scale of wine duties, it is to be remarked that this scale was formed for all wine-pro- 
ducing countries, although all countries may not be able, from the different manner in 
which they prepare their wines for the British market, to introduce wine at the same 
strength and at the same rate of duty. On this pomt I may observe that it is, apparently, 
no longer urged that the addition of distilled spirit is necessary for the preservation of 


natural wines of good quality during sea voyages. The successful importation of wines 


without any such addition from the most’ distant British colonies, and also from Portugal 
and the other southern countries of Europe, in many instances can no longer be disputed. 
I would further beg léave to remark, on this point, that wine considered as an alcoholic 
drink competing with distilled spirit, whether British or foreign, is already, under the 
existing scale of wine and spirit duties in the United Kingdom, treated much more 
favourably than the latter. The table which I have the honour to enclose shows that for 
equal alcoholic strength distilled spirits and their compounds have a tax imposed on their 


consumption far exceeding the amount of that imposed upon wines, whether natural or , 


fortified. . 
I have further to observe that the wine duty in the United Kingdom is not an impost 
which can be treated without reference to its connection with other branches of the 
revenue. A 
_ This duty is immediately connected with the spirit duty, which is an excise tax as well 
as a customs’ duty; and itis to be remembered that the present simplification of the 
Customs’ Tariff of the United Kingdom has resulted from the fiscal system adopted when 
the present wine and spirit duties were fixed, and that these duties form one of the most 


‘Important parts of that system. I beg leave to enclose, for your information, a table 


showing their amounts in the year ended the 3lst March 1875. 
Tt follows, from the explanation which I have now had the honour to supply you, that 
arguments which are founded upon the fiscal systems of other countries, and which may 


_be very pertinent in regard to those systems, are not applicable to the state of things 
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that exists under the present fiscal system of the United Kingdom. It is accordingly 
unnecessary for me to enter upon that part of the Memorandum which relates to this 
subject. 


Her Majesty’s Government trust that the Portuguese Government will recognise that 
the wine and the spirit duties in the United Kingdom are maintained for fiscal purposes 
only, and that, inasmuch as the alterations in these duties which have been asked for- by 
the Portuguese and other Governments could not be made without seriously disturbing 
the revenue system, the Portuguese Government will accept the preceding statement as a 
satisfactory explanation of the reasons which preclude compliance with the wishes expressed 
in the Memorandum. ; 

I am, &c.. 
(signed) Derby. 


Enclosure. 


(A.)—TasLE showing the Amount of Duty paid by the Consumer of One Gallon of 
Wine, compared with the Duty paid on One Gallon of British and of Foreign Spirits, 
and their various Compounds, the Strength being equal in each case. 


Amount of Duty Paid on a Gallon 


Degrees of Spirit. i 
: Of Spirit, | Of Spirit, 
Of Wine. British. | Foreign. 
5. cee s. d, sd. 
Between 25 and 26 - - re 2 6 2 7} 
* 34and35 - - 2 6 3 43 3 63 
wu damnd ae) beige 2 6 4 12, ri 
Blend Ba ati 5 = 5 lye 5 3% 


(B.)\—ReEtToURN of the Amount yielded by Duties on Wines and Spirits in the United 
Kingdom, for the Year ending the 3lst March 1875. 


£ 


Excise duty on spirits - - * - - - - | 15,821,119 
Customs’ duty on spirits - - - - - < - 5,723,806* 
Bane » wine - - - - - 1,721,565 


Toran - - - £.| 22,766,490 


( Parliamentary Return, 30th June 1875.) 


APPENDIX (B.) 


SPAIN. 


Seiior Silvela to Sir J. Walsham. 
(Translation. ) 


Sir, . Ministry of State, 17 September 1877. 

I wave had the honour to receive the two notes which you were good enough to address 
to me on the 4th and 12th ultimo. In these notes you have asked me, according to 
instructions received from the Government which you worthily represent, the reasons 
which have impelled the Government of the King tc impose on British commerce differ- 


ential 


* The Customs’ duty on spirits, as finally adjusted, amounted to 5,722,286/., making the total 
22,764,970 0. : 
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ential customs’ duties, when you assure me that Spanish commerce rectives in the United 
Kingdom “ most-favoured-nation treatment.” 

Although public opinion has, since it could do no less, already pointed out these 
reasons, both in Spain and in the United Kingdom, I will explain to you, with the 
sincerity required by the case, the motives which have obliged the Government of His 
Majesty to act in the manner it has done. 

It is very-true that the British Customs’ tariff does not contain, expressly and by name, 
differential duties according to the country of origin of produce ; however, it cannot be 


concealed from the penetration of Her Britannic Majesty’s Government, to whom the 


Government of the King has repeatedly pointed it out, that the duties imposed on wines 
according to their alcoholic strength are calculated in such 4 way as to establish a most 
marked difference between French and Spanish wines, with the result that, by this system, 
far from finding herself placed on a level with the most favoured nation, Spain is in fact, 
and has been for many years, undergoing very considerable injuries. 

. As you are aware, by the VIth Article of the Treaty of Commerce concluded between 

Great Britain and France on the 23rd January 1866, the British Government promised 
to propose to Parliament a new system for the imposition of duties on French wines, in 
place of that which had hitherto obtained, which was to admit the wines of all countries, 
without distinction of class, value, or alcoholic force, at the uniform duty of 5s. 9d. the 
gallon, which duty, although a high one, allowed Spain, from tke fact of its being equally 
imposed, so to command the English market that it succeeded in placing there on an 
average of the years between 1855 and 1859, before the above-mentioned treaty, the 
quantity of 3,725,785 gallons a year, whereas at the same time France hardly succeeded 
in placing 735,710 gallons. In this treaty the British Government undertook to propose 
to Parliament, in favour of the French wines, the following duties instead of the old 
ones: A duty not to exceed 3s. a gallon until the Ist April 1861, and from that time 
forward a duty not to exceed 1s. a gallon for wines containing less than 15 degrees of 
spirit, English measure, according to Sykes’ hydrometer; and 1s. 6d. a gallon for wines 
containing from 15 degrees to 26 degrees of spirit; and 2s. for those measuring 26 
degrees to 40 degrees. 

When the duties were calculated according to alcoholic strength, samples of wines of 
the principal wine-producing countries were analysed, those of: France being put down at 
the lowest limit of strength, and consequently of duty: after various modifications, calcu- 
lated exclusively for French interests, and fixed by Acts of Parliament of 28th August 
1860, 3rd June 1862, and 9th May 1866, the last of which definitely fixed the duties in 
the form which still exists, namely, of 1s. a gallon up to 26 degrees, 2s. 6d. from 26 
degrees up to 42 degrees, and 3d. more for each degree and gallon over 42 degrees. 

Notwithstanding that this last reform was not included in the treaty, nor was in har- 
mony with the scheme established in it, still it must be considered as a complement of the 
proposal to place French wines, in return for advantages gained, in a more favourable 
position than that of other wines, and-especially than that of Spanish wines, which until 
then had obtained a good position in the English markets. 

- The Government of His Majesty is glad to believe in the assurances which that of Her 
Britannic Majesty has given, that the latter is bound to that of France by no understand- 
ing which can oblige it to maintain the existing duties. In reality it only promised to 
propose to Parliament a change based on alcoholic strength, which Parliament: has 
modified on various occasions, and, therefore, it is able again to modify the existing scale 
of duties in whatever way it considers most proper, especially since, when the duties were 
fixed, it was always said that they should not exceed a certain point, which does, not 
mean that they may not go below it. However, the one thing certain is that France 
made the treaty in order that the French wines should obtain a privileged position. 

On the other hand, the other duties of the English tariff are calculated for their con- 
version into duties’ fixed, according to the general tariff rule, upon the value of the 
produce, and only those laid upon wine form an exception to this practice; in this manner 
a gallon of common French wine, although of better quality than a gallon of similar 
Spanish common wine, pays a much lower duty, although of greater ‘value, so that 
French wine is favoured doubly as much as Spanish because it pays less though having a 
higher value. a 


The consequences of the change. began to show themselves from the first; for the im-= " 


ortation of French wines which, as already said, amounted only to the quantity of 
735,710 gallons in Great Britain on a yearly average in the five years from 1855 to 1859 
which preceded the treaty, from that time forth continued to rise in 1860 to 2,445,151 
gallons ; in 1866 to 3,668,842 gallons; and in 1868 to 4,745,440 gallons. According to 
the data contained in one of the last Reports which the Royal Commissioners of English 
Customs addressed to their Government in the year ending March 1873, France imported 
into’ the United Kingdom, with the lesser duty belonging to wine under 26 degrees, the 
remarkable quantity of 4,674,245 gallons; and Spain only 157,710 gallons; and under 
the higher duty for wine from 26 to 42 degrees the amounts were changed in similar great 
proportions, for Spain introduced under this high duty 6,727,904 gallons, and France 
161,304 gallons. | . 

A similar proportion is put down in the same report with respect to the following year, 
which is made to end in March 1874. France imported under the reduced duties 
§,575,970 gallons, and Spain 191,061 gallons; and with the high duties Spain imported 
278.4- C 6,941,363: 
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6,941,363 gallons, and France 191,061. gallons; also in the) following year, ending’ in 
March 1875, the French importation with the lesser duty was 4,806,347. gallons, and the 
Spanish was 133,396 gallons; and with the higher duty the importation from Spain was 
6,640,162 gallons, and that from France 133,396 gallons, it being noted that in making 
these calculations wines of more than, 42 degrees are not counted. On examining the 
duties paid by the wines of both nations it is seen that the Spanish wines paid for each 
gallon 150 per cent. more than the French; and that the former would have been im- 
ported in much greater quantity if they had not been so burdened by duties. 

Treatment so unequal and results so injurious have produced.an increasing series of - 
compiaints and remonstrances un the part of the Spanish wine-growers and commerce in 
general, because, although the wines of Jerez of the best quality have been able. to 
compete, thanks to the approbation they earn in the. English markets, the common wines, 
orthose known as “pasto,” have been unaole to overcome the competition of the French 
wines since the establishment of the prohibitive duty which weighs on them. 
«Since wine is the article of chief importance of ‘Spanish produce, and our commerce 
needs to export it as a principal element for exchange, it 1s of vital’ interest for us to 
obtain that the above-mentioned system of duties on wines ‘now prevailing in Great 
Britain should cease ; and it is the same invregard to the English nation in order that we 
may have funds'to pay for her large exportation ‘to Spain. Even English commerce, 
which ‘impartially studies the requirements of consumption, acknowledged from the 
beginuing the inconvenience of the alcoholic scale, or rather of the alcoholic limit finally 
established on the $th May 1866; and in the following year of 1867 Messrs. Shaw and 
Ackroyd, the latter President of the Associated’ Chambers of Commerce, published ,a 
remarkable pamphlet with the object of showing the mutual advantages which would arise 
from the conclusion of ‘Treaties of Commerce with Spain and Portugal on the basis of the 
admission of wines of all grades at 1s..a gallon in exchange for the lowering \of customs’ 


duties which Portugal offered, and which Spain would. probably arrive at offering ; and 


demonstrating from conclusive data that there was no need to fear that room would be 
given for illicit distillation through the importation of alcoholised wine, nor that the 
income from excise duties on spirituous liquors would decline. 

‘The Spanish Government, urged by the symptoms of both national and British com- 
merce, thenceforward, in accord with the Government of His Most Faithful Majesty, com- 
menced persevering negotiations with that of Great Britain which, up to this day, have 
been entirely fruitless. As a matter of principle this Government explained the economic 
reasons which counselled that of Great Britain to adopt a moderate and uniform duty on 
wines of 1s. a gallon for the advantage of the English consumer, deprived by the existing 
duty of an article whichis very useful and even necessary, owing to its hygienic qualities, 
having regard to the British climate, and from its cheapness no less than for the advan- 
tage of the English producer, who would be able to export a greater quantity of goods to 
Spain, when this country could give in exchange its common wines; and this proposal 
was even for the advantage of the British Treasury, which would benefit from the aug- 
mentation of commerce and of public revenue. 

When the tariff reform, carried out in Spain in 1869, was being’ projected and studied, 
it was proposed to the Government of Her Britannic Majesty to conclude a Treaty of 
Commerce in which should be:contained a duty of 1s. a gallon for all classes of wine, the 
deduction by one-half ofthe duty on refined sugar and the abolition of the duties on figs 
and raisins in return for proposed reductions. Nevertheless, on the Ist July 1869 the 
new Tariff Law was established, without waiting the conclusion of the negotiations set on 
foot, the Spanish Government being confident that it would favourably imfluence, the 
result. ! 

The Government of Her: Britannic Majesty afterwards spontaneously reduced the duty 
on sugar, but refused to change that on wine, and to abolish: that on figs and, raisins for 
fear of illicit distillation, and the loss which this would cause to its excise revenue. .In 
vain has the Spanish Government since then tried to demonstrate that illicit distillation 
would neither be effected in a manner remunerative to the  defrauder, nor in such 
quantities that it would be accomplished without detection by the English. police, and 
that, consequently, the revenues of the Treasury would not be diminished. ) 

It was also brought to their notice that beer and other drinks made in England would 


’ not suffer much competition from wine, and that the English» Government would not con- 


sider this question from a protectionist point.of view, such as it combats abroad. * 

The Government of Spain, seeing that the above considerations had no influence on ‘the 
intentions of that of Her Britannic Majesty, proposed, on the 6th April, 1872, that .a 
moderate ad valorem duty should be fixed on all classes of wine, instead of the alcoholic 
scale, which is based on only one of the qualities which influence the price of that article, 
and that after three or four years, when it would be known what classes of wine were 
most esteemed in the English market, this ad ralorem duty could be changed into amore 
equitable, logical, and convenient specific duty than the existing one. As little was this 
proposal accepted, for the English Government alleged that the duties fixed by valuation 
gave rise-to difficulties and abuses in application. eey 

In 1874, as you are aware, a special wine exhibition was held in London, in which, in 
spite of the short time which Spain had for preparation, and of the difficulties which the | 
transmission of samples offered, by reason of the Civil War, she was worthily represented, 


pore in greater quantity than other nations, a great variety of wines of good 
quality. 


From — 
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From the analysis which the Commissioners for that purpose of the English Customs 

' made of them, it resulted that natural, wines unmixed with additional alcohol had 

_ been shown, which contained 31 degrees of alcoholic strength according to Sykes’ hydro- 
meter. 

On the 24th September of that year a memorandum was drawn up, and a few days 
later was handed to Lord Derby by the representative of Spain, in which the argu- 
ments used during the negotiations were renewed, and it was hinted that if Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Government did not renounce the existing alcoholic scale, that of His Majesty 
would see itself obliged to take into account the not very friendly conduct of Great 
Britain on the occasion of the tariff revision being effected, which was to take ‘place: on 
the Ist Juhy of the ensuing year 1875. This hint must have caused the Government 
of Great Britain thenceforth to foresee the course of conduct which, under the pressure 
of justice, of public opinion, and of circumstances, the Government of His Majesty 
has seen itself in the position to adopt at present. On the 30th January 1875, Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs gave an answer assuring 
that the duties on wines were of a merely fiscal nature, and had as their sole object the 
prevention of any diminution in the revenue from the excise tax, and endeavouring to 
dissuade the Government of His Majesty from the intention not to apply to English 
commerce the reductions which were projected for the Ist July of that year, although 
afterwards deferred on account of the exceptional. circumstances which influenced the 
Spanish Treasury. 

_ The Government of His Majesty seeing the difficulties it met in obtaining the abolition 
of the alcoholic scale, and the admission of all natural unfortified wines, whatever their 
alcoholic degree, at a unifornr duty, and taking into consideration the argument used by 
the English Government in defending the alcoholic scale, that it did not wish that wine 
containing alcohol should be on’a better footing than pure alcohol, decided to propose that 
neither should 1t be on a worse, and asked for such a modification in the system of the 
present scale as would allow of its bemg sub-divided according to the same rule of pro- 
gression as is observed for the imposition of duties on alcohol, according to which, wine 
which «id not exceed 26 degrees would continue to pay 1s. a gallon, increasing 6 d: for 
each five degrees more alcohol measured. The Spanish Government flattered itself that 
by this new system an accord might be come to with Her Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment equally convenient to both, because, although Spanish wines would, as a fact, con- 
tinue to be treated in a Jess favourable manner than French wines, they would have 
encountered in the English tariff a less difficult. object to overcome in competing with 
the latter, and there would have ceased in part the evident injustice now prevailing of 
making wines of from 27 to 31 degrees of alcoholic. strength, which are usually natural 
wines, pay 150 per cent. more duty than those at 26 degrees, and there would have been 
established by the proposed system a scale of duties, if not: completely equitable, at 
least preferable to the existing one, Great Britain; on her part, would not have com- 
pletely given up the system adopted since the celebration of the Anglo-French Treaty 
of the 23rd January 1860, and while doing justice to Spain she would also be doing 
justice to the wants of the English consumer and of the exporters of our wines without 

_ suffering losses in her revenue, because what she might lose by the reduction of the 

excise revenue would be compensated for by the increase she would indubitably gain 

from that of customs. The Minister of His Majesty in London, after making the last 
proposal on the 26th March 1876, nevertheless received, on the 5th June of that same 
year, anote from Her Britannic Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in 
which he explained that, although there was something to say in favour of the new scale 
of duties, which the Spanish Government had proposed to him, he could not accept it, for 
the reason that the sub-division of the different grades of duties-would give trouble to 
commerce, because it would interfere with and increase the cost of the dispatch of goods in 
the custom houses, on account of the necessity of analysing wines so as to apply to them 
the duties proper to their respective grades, and because it would diminish revenue from 

the excise taxes. . 

Foreseeing these cbjections, the Government of His Majesty had already called atten- 
tion in the above note to the fact that the additional labour to be caused to the Customs 
by the new system that they had the honour to suggest, could not be of great extent, 
seeing that it was already even now necessary to calculate the degrees of alcohol in 
wines to know whether they exceeded 26 or 42 degrees, and that this small incon- 
venience would be abundantly compensated for by the greater advantages which English 
commerce would gain from the extension to be expected in the transactions between the 
two countries. 

On this conciliatory solution of the question being also rejected the Government of 
His Majesty resolved to endeavour, on a.favourable occasion presenting itself, to seek that 
there should at least be admitted, at the duty of 1s. a gallon, those wines which, as was 
seen by the results of the exhibition in the Albert Hall in 1874, contained more than 

' 26 degrees of alcohol without being fortified with brandy. 

Such, in fine, is the history of the efforts made up to this day by the Spanish Goyern- 
ment to convince that of Her Britannic Majesty that, in asking them to free the com- 
merce in Spanish wines from the disadvantageous situation in which it has been placed 
in the English markets, they ask nothing which is not based on. the strictest equity, or 
which can ultimately diminish by its results the revenues of their rich Treasury, 
though it might augment them. So great, too, is the force of the reasons, from an 
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economic point of view, brought forward, and so great the knowledge of British statesmen _ 
in these matters, that their unchanging resistance in recognising the justice of the above 

considerations has given rise to the opinion that, if they have not made an engagement 

with France to concede a privileged position to her wines, an engagement whose existence 

is solemnly denied by Her Britannic Majesty’s Government, they have at least a fixed 

and deliberate intention, perhaps induced thereto by some other course of reasoning, of 

admitting French wines at more reasonable rates of duty than those which, at present, 

debar the common Spanish wines from the ports of Great Britain, which is their natural 

market. 

In view of the position in which matters stand, His Majesty’s Government have 
thought that they were under the painful necessity of realising the intention announced 
to Her Britannic Majesty’s Government in 1874 of not applying to English commerce 
the reduction of duty caused by the revision of the Customs’ Tariff, which was made 
applicable in 1869 to all nations, under the expectation, however erroneous, that these 
ample concessions, made as they were without any previous basis of reciprocity, would: 
get rid of the obstacles which opposed the progress of the negotiations then initiated, 
and persevered in with such advesse fortune after the above measure proved fruitless, not- 
withstanding that the reform might have been deferred until equivalent compensations 
were obtained. 

Taught by this painful experience, His Majesty’s Government and the Nationa] Cortes 
arranged in the Budget Law of the 11th June last that the reductions resulting from the 
rectification of values and fromthe new classification of the tariff, should only be applied 
to articles produced or exported by Powers which concede to Spain most-favoured-nation 
treatment; and the Government was, moreover, empowered to impose a surcharge on the 
duties, both of import and navigation, on produce, vessels, and exports of such countries 
as in any way especially cause prejudice to our produce and commerce. This last autho- 
rity has not yet been used, although. His Majesty’s Government has found itself under 
the ainful necessity of not conceding to English commerce the above reductions for the 
reasons mentioned. ‘ 


The Government of His Majesty only arrived at this decision, clearly explained when _ 
the Budget Law was read in the Cortes in April last, after having exhausted all the means 
of persuasion in its power to extricate the Spanish wine trade from the unfavourable 
treatment which it practically receives in Great Britain; and only on being induced to 
adopt this painful method by the daily increasing complaints of the interested classes, and 
by the necessity of procuring resources to satisfy the public debt and the other charges 
on the Treasury. : 

If, from the state of things thus created, in consequence of the last reductions introduced 
into our tariff not being applied to English commerce, the latter should suffer injury from 
the increased difficulty of placing its produce on our markets and from the competition of 
similar produce of other nations, nobody, on examining the question dispassionately, would 
blame the Spanish Government for this state of things. They are the first to deplore the 
mutual injury arising from the fiscal hindrances which embarrass mercantile relations 
between two peoples who ought to maintain such relations ‘in a close and mutually advan- 
tageous manner. 

The conduct of the Spanish Government on this occasion is the same with that observed 
by the Portuguese Government, the latter having, in spite of the close relations which 
bind it also with that of Her Britannic Majesty, deprived English commerce of the advan- 
tage of the reductions of duty contained in the Franco-Portuguese Treaty of Commerce, 
from 1866 up to the 26th January 1876. 


Her Britannic Majesty’s Government will weigh with their great judgment, and with 
the large experience, both theoretical and practical, which they possess in economic matters, 
the inconvenience of the situation in which the commerce of both countries finds itself, 
and they will complete the studies on the possibility of modifying their wine duties, which 
must be already well advanced, to judge by the long time this question has been discussed 
both by the Administration and by the public, to judge too, by the proposals which have 
also been discussed with regard to this subject in the negotiations lately carried on, and 
still pending, between the English and French Governments for the conclusion of a new 
treaty of commerce. 


His Majesty’s Government would not, although desirous to do so, withdraw. from the 
conditions now put forward without putting itself in disaccord with the decisive directions 
of the Cortes, who have granted them a power already made use of, and also in disaccord 
with the manifestations of public opinion expressed by all the public bodies of the country 
competent to do so, and by the Spanish press of every political shade, and what is more, 
by the most respectable organs of the English press, who make the assimilation of the 
position of British commerce in Spain to that of the most favoured nation depend on a 
reform of the duties actually imposed on our wines in Great Britain, and who reason as 
we do, and add new force to our arguments. 

_ I feel confident that the preceding frank and full explanations will make the Govern- 
ment which you so worthily represent aware of the valid and powerful reasons which haye 
led that of His Majesty in adopting the measure under discussion, and from the effects of 
which English commerce would free itself if the Government of His Majesty and that of 
Her Britannic Majesty could arrive at such an agreement on the subject of the long- 

debated 
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debated question of the duties on wines, as would allow of Spain, in return for a con- 
cession to a single article, conceding all those of the new tariff. 


IT avail, &c. 
(signed ) Manuel Silvela. 


The Marquis of Salisbury to Sir J. Walsham. 


Sir, Foreign Office, 13 May 1878. 

Wiru reference to the Earl of Derby’s Despatches of the 12th January and of the 
13th February, I have now to inform you that Her Majesty’s Government, after having 
given careful attention to the subject, have come to the conclusion that the present time 
is not favourable for considering the question of the wine duties in this country. 

Her Majesty’s Government cannot admit that any injustice is done to Spain by the 
maintenance of the scale of wine duties in Great Britain, which is applicable to the wines 
of all countries. Nor can its maintenance be held to justify the imposition by Spain of 
exceptional duties on the produce or manufactures of a nation which admits the great 
bulk of Spanish products free of duty altogether. 


It may hereafter be thought desirable and possible to make some alterations in the 


scale of charges in this country on wines; and in that case due regard will be had to the 
representations of the Spanish Government ; but, as I have said, the present is not a 
favourable moment for considering the question. 

The terms of Senor Silvela’s note of the 17th September are, however, such that it can 
only be supposed that the statements on this subject hitherto made by Her Majesty’s 
Government have not been fully understood. This view of the case is confirmed by the 
remark in your report of the 11th August last, that an impression prevails in Spain that 
differential duties are charged in Great Britain on Spanish wines, and that the alcoholic 
test was especially invented to injure the Spanish wine trade. 

This opinion is so opposed to fact that it is desirable to set forth the actual circum- 
stances of the case :— . 

When, about 30 years ago, the British Government and Legislature determined to 
establish free trade as far as practicable, the following principles were adopted, and have 
ever since been applied : 

Thet duties should be levied for purposes of revenue only, and that, therefore, goods of 
the like kind should be subjected to the same tax, whether they were the produce or 
manufacture of a foreign country, of a British Colony, or of the United Kingdom. That 
the revenue should be raised by taxing luxuries highly, while necessaries of life should be 
exempted, or taxed as lightly as the requirements of the revenue would admit. 

It being admitted that spirits are a luxury, the consumption of which, though very 
large, is by no means necessary except under medical authority, it was thought proper, in 
accordance with the above principle, to impose a high but equal duty on them. The 
same rate was levied on all spirits whether manufactured at home or coming from abroad, 
without reference to the country from which the spirit might be imported. 

Previous to 1860, wine, which was also regarded as a luxury, was always charged with 
a rate of duty so high that it covered the duty on any spirit that might be contained in 
the wine. These high rates, latterly 5s. 6 d. on Foreign, and 2 s. 9d. on Colonial wine, 
with five per cent. additional on both, excluded all wines of low quality and price, and 
admitted only the more costly descriptions of wine of each country. But as facilities for 
travelling increased, and trade communications were opened out, an alteration of these 
rates of duty was calied for; and in 1860 it was determined to abolish this differential 
treatment of foreign wines, and to admit their importation from all countries at an uniform 
rate. One shilling per gallon was then adopted as an equitable rate for wine in its pure 
state; but when wine was mixed with distilled spirit, which, if produced in this country, 
would be charged with duty, it was necessary to apply in this case also the principle 
which had always been observed in regard to other commodities which contained any 
portion of distilled spirit, or were produced by its action; and consequently wine to which 
any distilled spirit had-been added was charged with a further duty in addition to the 
wine duty, equivalent to the duty due on such spirit. The mode in which the principle 
is applied in this case may be open to discussion, but the justice of the principle itself 
cannot be disputed. It is observed in all countries, and is usually provided for in com- 
mercial treaties, by an agreement, that whenever either Government shall see tit to 
establish ‘an inland or excise tax upon any article of home production, the foreign 
imported article of the same description shall immediately be liable to the like tax. This 
principle was carried out in fixing the wine duties in Great Britain, which were at the 
same time equalised upon wines of all countries, the differential rate in favour of wine 

from British Possessions being abolished; all wines alike were subjected to one scale of 
duty, being, as above stated, duty for the wine and duty for the distilled spirit added. 

It cannot, therefore, be said that Spain alone, or that any other country, is excep- 
tionally treated in this matter. 

I do not think it necessary on this occasion to advert to the points in connection with 

_ the wine duties which form more particularly the subject of the Earl of Derby’s notes to 
Seior Comyn of the 30th January 1875, and to the Marquis de Casa Laiglesia of the 
278. + C3 10th 
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10th November 1875, and the 3rd June 1876. It will be sufficient for me to mention a 
few facts to prove further that the existing British wine duties do not prevent the importa- 
tion of Spanish wines into this country, and that the general trade with Spain has profited 
largely by the recent alterations in the fiscal system of the United Kingdom, while the 
Spanish wine trade has obtained a very considerable reliet from the change in the British 
tariff of wine duties. In 1859, under the old scale of wine duties, and before the reform 
of the tariff in 1860, the value of imports from Spain was 3,285,758 l., and of British 
goods exported from this country to Spain, 1,945,482. ; while in 1876 the value of 
imports from Spain was 8,763,146 2, and of British goods exported, 3,992,365 1. _And if 
the rates of duty which in 1859 were in force under the British tariff had remained in 
force in 1876, the total amount of customs’ duty in that year on imports from Spain would 
have been 2,272,943 1, whereas the amount actually levied was only 991,844 i, Further, 
if the scale of wine duties in operation in 1859 had remained in force in 1870, the amount 
of duty on the quantity of Spanish wine imported in 1876 would have been 1,985,965 L., 
whereas the amount actually levied was only 861,8897 It thus appears that the pres- 
sure of taxation on the most important article of Spanish production has been relieved to 
the extent of 1,124,076 J. in one year; and that the total relief to Spain, during one year 
only, afforded by the changes made in 1860 in the British tariff, on a comparison of the 
results of the two years 1859 and 1876, is 1,281,099 J. we 

It is also to be observed that besides the advantages which the trade of Spain has thus 
obtained, the Spanish colonies have enjoyed the advantages of a reduction of one-half 
the duty on coffee, and the total exemption of sugar from payment of duty. The 
British Government have thus freely extended to Spain the benefit of all recent 

ariff changes. 

nT have shown that Spanish trade with Great Britain has largely increased, and has 
obtained ‘the benefit of large reductions of duty under the present British tariff; and 
I think that the Spanish Government, far from having any Just ground of complaint, 
would find it difficult to prove that even if British trade with Spain~had always been 
placed on the footing of most-favoured-nation treatment, they had ever ‘afforded to this 
country advantages approaching to an equivalent for all the numerous reductions of 
duty and exemption from duty by which Spanish trade with this country has already 
been benefited. ‘ 

Under these circumstances the imposition by the Spanish Government of differential 
duties on the produce and manufactures of Great Britain can only be regarded by Her 
Majesty’s Government as a proceeding for which no justification can be alleged, and 
which is not in harmony with the existing friendly relations between the two countries. 

I have to instruct you to speak in the sense of this Despatch to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and to address a note to his Kxcellency, giving the substance of this 
Despatch, in reply to the note addressed to you by Seftor Silvela on the 17th September 
Tam, &c. 

(signed) Salisbury. 
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Memorandum. ‘4 


Le Tarif Anglais établit deux classes de droits pour les vins étrangers, Les vins 
paient 1s. le gallon s’ils jaugent 4 V’alcolométre Sykes, 26 degrés ou moins.. Au-dessus 
de cette limite ils paient 2s. 6d., avec l’addition de 6d. pour chaque degré au-dessus de 
42 degrés, ‘3 : 

Les vins Italiens, sauf quelques exceptions, rentrent dans la categorie tracée & 
2s. 6d. le gallon. Ils subissent done, vis-a-vis des vins Frangais, qui appartiennent 
presque exclusivement a la catégorie tracée 4 1s. le gallon, une surtaxe différentielle de 
130 pour cent. 

Aujourd’hui, au moment.od le Traité entre les deux pays est sur le point d’étre 
renouvelé, une pareille situation doit étre reprise en examen. Le Gouvernement du 
Roi, en ce qui le concerne, ne peut pas s’abstenir de recommander, a cette occasion, 
a la considération bienveillante du Gouvernement de Sa Majesté Britannique, les 
veux que la production vinicole en Italie formule depuis bien longtemps, et qui ont 
déja été de sa part, a plusieurs reprises, objet de démarches demeurées infructueuses 
jusqu ici. Pa hie 

La réforme de 1860 a marqué pour Y Angleterre le premier pas vers un Tarif plus 
rationnel. I] existait auparavant, pour les vins au-dessus de 18 degrés Sykes, un droit 
unique, mais si élevé que les effets en étaient ‘presque prohibitifs. En réduisant ce droit 
a 2s. 6d. pour les vins d’au-dessus de 26 degrés, et & 1s. pour les vins de 26 degrés et au- 
dessous, les auteurs du Traité de 1860 se sont évidemment inspirés d’une idée bien:simple, 
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Ils ont voulu d’abord. ouvrir le marché Anglais aux vins étrangers. Ensuite ils ont voulu 
-@abord ouvrir le marché Anglais aux vins étrangers.' Ensuite ils ont voulu faire a ces vins 
-un traitement plus ou moins favorable, suivant que leur force aleoolique était naturelle ou 

artificielle. Il était juste, en effet, d’assujettir les;vins ayant une force alcoolique artificielle 
a des droits plus forts, l’alcool employé dans la fabrication étant soumis en Angleterre a 
Pénorme droit de 10s. 5d. le gallon. 

A ce point de vue la question des vins a tous les caractéres d’une question purement 
technique. I] faut, en un mot, chercher si la limite de 26 degrés Sykes constitue bien 
réellement une ligne de démarcation entrée la force alcoolique naturelle, et la force alcoolique 
artificielle des vins que l Angleterre peut tirer du dehors. 

Une définition des vins dont la force alcoolique peut étre: considérée comme naturelle 
a été donnée par Mr. Gladstone lui-méme dans son “ Financial Statement ” de 1860. Les 
vins naturels sont ceux auxquels il n’est, ajouté d’alcool que le strict nécessaire pour en faire 
un produit apte a se présenter sur le marché. . Si au contraire l’addition d’une quantité 
considérable d’aleool a pour objet d’altérer la qualité naturelle du vin, le produit quien 
résulte doit étre rangé parmi les vins artificiels.. Il est clair, quant 4 ces derniers, que ce 
serait a la fois encourager la fraude et compromettre la recette du Trésor si on les traitait 
de fagon 4 rendre possible l’introduction a.des conditions meilleures @’alcool contenu dans 
le mélange. - 

Les vins rouges du Piémont et les vins Siciliens dépassent en général la limite de 
.26 degrés Sykes (13°83 degrés Gay-Lussac); il s’agit cependant pour ces vins d’une force 
alcoohque tout-a-fait naturelle. Des considérations techniques peuvent seuies conseiller 
de Vaccenteur d’avantage par l’addition, dans les strictes limites tracées par la définition de 
Mr. Gladstone, d’une certaine quantité d’alcool. L’administration Italienne est en mesare 
de corroborer son affirmation par, une preuve dont la valeur ne saurait étre contestée. Un 
drawback est en effet accordé en Italie a l’exportation des vins a raison du droit de fabri- ) 
eation qu’on a di payer pour Valcool ajouté au produit naturel. . 

Ce drawback est réglé sur une présomption de force alcvolique naturelle—présomption 
qui a été arrétée, aprés une enquéte consciencieuse, pour chaque région vinicole de la 
péninsule. Les chiffres de cette présomption sont ¢videmment des minima, car il est 
impossible de supposer que les intéressés se soient contentés d’une évaluation supérieure 
ala réalite. Cependant,le chiffre de 15 degrés Gay-Lussac a été adopté pour les vins rouges 
du Piémont, et le chiffre de 16 degrés pour les vins de Sicile. 

Le Gouvernement. Italien croit par conséquent rester dans le terrain méme de la 
réforme de 1860, en demandant que la limite de 26,degrés Sykes soit élevée de maniére a 

- ce que tous les vyins naturels de la péninsule puissent y étre compris. La nouvelle limite 

devait étre fixée entre 26 et 38 degrés Sykes; les vins Italiens atteignent quelquefois le 
titre correspondant de 20, 21, et 22 degrés Gay-Lussac. 

L’élévation de la limite actuelle de 26 4.38 degrés Sykes ne peut qu’étre trés-favorable 
“au commerce des vins entre l’Angleterre et les pays étrangers. Si le droit de 1s. était 
appliqué a tous les vins naturels importés dans le Royaume Uni, les vérifications minu- 
tieuses de la douane ne seraient désormais plus nécessaires que pout les vins d’une force 
aleoolique exceptionnelle, et résultant, dans la plupart des cas, d’une addition d’alcool au 
_produit naturel. En méme temps Je nouveau Tarif demandé par |’Italie se rapprocherait 
de plus en plus du but auquel visait la réforme de 1860. 

Le Gouvernement de la Reine se proposait, en effet, ainsi que Mr. Gladstone V’affirme 
dans son Rapport, de permettre aux classes moins aisées l’emploi du vin, au moins dans les 
cas ot le besoin Jes pousse 4. les remplacer par des succédanés d’une composition douteuse 
et nuisible a la santé. Il est évident qu’une nouvelle réduction du droit aurait un effet 
immédiat sur la consommation, et que l’usage d’une boisson aussi saine que fortifiante 
pourrait bientOt se généraliser au profit du pays. 

Les prévisions qu’on peut former 4 cet égard écartent méme toute préoccupation pour 
une perte trop forte 4 la charge du Trésor. En 1868 les Lords du ‘‘ Board of /T'rade” 
-soutenaient qu’en élevant 438 ou 440 degrés Sykes la limite de la catégorie des vins taxés 
& 1s. PEchiquier ne courrait aucun risque. 

La limite de 26.-degrés Sykes n’a d’ailleurs rien d’absolu. Les Colonies Anglaises 
avaient déja demandé qu’elle fat portée 4 35 degrés. Le Cabinet de St. James |ui-méme 
ne paraissait pas éloigné, en 1872, de procéder A un remaniement en ce sens de son Larif 
pour les vins. Enfin, tout.en étant atténué, le Tarif Anglais sur les vins n’en resterait 
pas moins, aprés la réforme qu’on invoque aujourd’hui, le plus grave parmi tous les Tarifs 
uropéens. 

Ce que le Gouvernement du Roi demande, c’est. que la loi des échanges regoive ici son 
‘application. La vigne est’ dans la péninsule une des sources principales de la richesse du 

ays. Les vins jouent en Italie le rdle que Jes objets manufacturés jouent en Angleterre. 

n traitement équitable doit étre fait en Angleterre aux vins Italiens, tout aussi bien. 
qu’en Italie aux produits ‘de Vindustrie Anglaise. Il existe entre les deux Tarifs, indépen- 

_damment de toute méthode de négociation et parla force méme des choses, une connexion 
& Jaquelle les deux parties ne sauraient se soustraire. 

L’Italie peut consentir A ce que la solution du probléme soit précédée dune enquéte 
spéciale sur la force: alcoolique des vins Italiens, enquéte 4 laquelle une Commission 

_ -Britannique pourrait-prendre part. Elle pourrait également consentir, dans un esprit de 
conciliation, A ce que la révision de !’échelle. alcoolique soit différée, jusqu’d ce que le 

. Cabinet Britannique puisse prendre, a V’occasion du renouvellement de son Traité avec la 
-France, les arrangements que comporterait abandon du systéme.actuel. Mais il y a un 

» point sur lequel le Gouvernement du Roi ne croit pas pouvoir transiger. Il doit demander 
278.4- c4 a l Angleterre, 
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i DP Angleterre, ainsi quil Pa demandé en 1863 4 la France, ainsi qu’il le demande 


aujourd’hui aux autres Puissances, que les concessions 4 l’égard des Tarifs sur les produits 
industriels soient simultanées A des avantages en faveur des produits naturels de la 
péninsule, et notamment en faveur du vin, qui, parmi ces produits, est, sans contredit, un 
des plus importants. 


Memorandum. 


THE representations on the subject of the wine duties in the United Kingdom con- 


tained in the Memorandum which M. Luzzatti, on the part of the Italian Government, 


has communicated to Her Maiesty’s Government, may be summed up as follows: — 


Ist. That Italian wines, with certain exceptions, come within the class of wines which. 


pay a duty of 2s. 6d. per gallon on importation into the United Kingdom: or, as this 
statement is more specifically repeated towards the latter part of the Menforandum, that 
the red wines of Piedmont, and the Sicilian wines, exceed the limit of 26 degrees, 
according to Sykes’ hydrometer equivalent to 13°83 degrees (or more correctly 14:84 
degrees), according to Gay-Lussac’s scale. It is stated that those wines possess only 
a natural alcoholic strength, which is officially recognised in Italy at 15 degrees Gay- 
Lussac in the case of the former, and at 16 degrees Gay-Lussac in that of the latter, 
wines. Itis explained that a drawback is allowed on wines exported from Italy equi- 
valent in amount to the duty assumed to have been paid on the alcohol in excess of the 
officially recognised standard, which, as above stated, is fixed, in the case of Pied- 
montese red wines and Sicilian wines, at the strength of 15 and 16 degrees Gay-Lussac, 
respectively. 
2nd. It is contested, generally, and also with reference to the officially recognised 
standards above mentioned, that 26 degrees Sykes really constitutes’a lime of demarcation 
between natural and artificial alcoholic strength; and it is asked, on the part of the 
Italian Government, that the limit of the class of wines admitted at the 1s. rate of duty in 


the United Kingdom may be raised from 26 degrees to between 36 and 38 degrees Sykes, - 


in order that all natural wines, the growth of the Italian Peninsula, may be comprised 
within this limit. It is pointed out that Italian wines sometimes reach 20, 21, or 22 
degrees Gay-Lussac, equivalent to 35, 36°75, or 38 degrees Sykes. 

It is urged, in conclusion, that the course now suggested would carry into effect more 
completely than has hitherto been done the intentions with which the present system of 
wine duties in the United Kingdom was adopted. 

It should be observed, in the first place, with reference to the remarks contained in 
the Italian Memorandum, that the wine duty in the United Kingdom is not an 
impost which can be treated without reference to its connection with other branches of 
the revenue. This duty is immediately connected with the spirit duty, which is an 
excise tax as well as a customs’ duty; and it is to be borne in mind that the present 
simplification of the customs’ tariff of the United Kingdom has resulted from the fiscal 
system adopted when the existing wine and spirit duiies were fixed, and that these duties 
form one of the most important parts of that system. Their amounts for the year ending 
31st March 1875, will be found stated in the Appendix to this Memorandum. 

With regard to the first statement in the Italian Memorandum, namely, that Italian 
wines, with certain exceptions, exceed the limit of 26 degrees Sykes, it is to be observed, 
without controverting this general statement, that it does not appear to apply to the 
samples of Italian wines sent to this country on those public occasions when an oppor- 
tunity was afforded of testing on a large scale the strength of different sorts of wines. 


These samples may be considered to be the wines that persons interested thought likely 


to be found adapted to the English market. 

At the International Exhibition of 1862, the following descriptions of Italian wine 
were shown: Piedmontese, 59 sorts, of which 44 ranged from 7°7 to 25°9 degrees, and 15 
from 27:2 to 43:1 degrees; of these latter, two only were red wine. Lombard, 4 sorts, 
ranging from 18-9 to 22 degrees. N eapolitan, 26 sorts, of which 16 ranged from 12 to 
25°9 degrees, and 10 from 27°2 to 40:3 degrees. Roman, 8 sorts, of which 4 ranged from 
16°5 to 21-4 degrees, and 4 from 27-2 to 52-7 degrees. Tuscan,’8 sorts, of which 5 were 
below 26 degrees. Sicilian, 7 sorts, all of which were above 26 degrees, the lowest 
being 26-5 degrees, and the highest 46-5 degrees. ' 

To the Exhibition of 1873, 5 sorts of wine were sent from Italy, 2 possessed a strength 
of 21 degrees, 1 of 25-1 degrees, 1 of 28:1 degrees, and 1 of 29:4 degrees: of the latter 
two 1 was Vermuth or Bitters, a medicated wine, and the other Marsala. 

At the Exhibition of 1874, 34 specimens of Italian wine were shown. Of these 
8 were Sicilian, ranging from 31 to 36-7 degrees; of the remaining 26,3 only were above 
26 degrees; 1 sample being Vermuth, 28-2 devrees; 1 Moscato (dry) 26°7: degrees; and 
1 Moscato Passito, 29-4 degrees. The latter ‘two, it is stated, were no doubt exceptional 
wines made from the Muscat grape, which generally yields an unusual quantity of alcohol. 
Of the 23 samples under 26 degrees the bulk ranged from 10:9 to 21 degrees. : 

The foregoing explanation shows that, at these three exhibitions, 151 samples were 
tested ; that 99, or two-thirds, were under 26 degrees; and that 52, or one-third, were 
above that strength; that of these latter, 16 were Sicilian (Marsala), which are acknow= 
ledged to be always fortified, while the very high strength of the other 36 bic in 

almost 
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almost every case, according to the terms of the Italian Memorandum, place the fact of 
their being fortified beyond doubt. 


It is to be observed, in the next place, that the proportion which the scale of Gay- 
Lussac bears to that of Sykes in ascertaining the strength of wine is not stated with entire 
accuracy in the Italian Memorandum; 26 Sykes is equal to 14°84 (not to 13°83 degrees) 
. Gay-Lussac. 


With regard to the argument founded on the drawback which the Italian Government 
allows on the exportation of wines, it may be stated that, although the exporters of wine 
would seek to fix the natural strength at the lowest possible point, sound principles of 
fiscal economy would cause the standard of strength to be fixed above rather than below 
the natural average ; because otherwise, a system of bounty on exportation would be 
established to the detriment of the revenue. : 


With regard to the second statement in the Italian Memorandum, that 26 degrees 
Sykes does not constitute a limit between natural and artificial alcoholic strength, it is to 
be observed that the present rates of duty upon. wine generally have been fixed with 
reference to the most satisfactory information that Her Majesty’s Government have been 
able to obtain respecting the strength of natural wine without the admixture of spirit, 
and to the duty chargeable upon spirit imported into, or the produce of this country. 
The most trustworthy evidence which Her Majesty’s Government could procure was 
obtained in 1860-61, when British agents visited every wine-producing country. in 
Europe, and forwarded under seal samples of natural wines to this country, where their 
strength was tested. The results thus obtained showed that a strength of 26 degrees of 
proof spirit fairly represents the natural strength of the immense majority of natural 
wines, and subsequent experiments have all tended to prove the correctness of that con- 
clusion. 5 


Accordingly, when the wine duties in this country were fixed in 1860 and 1862, the 
principle was adopted that natural wine, by which is meant wine produced simply by fer- 
mentation of the juice of the grape, should be admitted at a very low duty, and that when 
any quantity of extraneous or distilled spirit is added to natural wine, duty should be 
charged for such spirit in addition to the duty for the wine. This principle was adopted 
after very mature consideration and inquiry, and was applied to guard against the obvious 
injury and injustice to the British distiller which would arise from a permission granted 
to the foreign distiller to introduce any proportion of distilled spirit, under the name of 
wine, at the wine duty. When the British distiller supplying the same article in his own 
country, under its real name, or proportionately in the manufacture of British wines and 
cordials, has to pay a duty of 10s. per gallon, increase in the strength of wines subjected 
to the lower rate of duty, could not fail to confuse the principle upon which the spirit 
duties are levied, and might even prove to be prejudicial to the revenue. 


It is trusted that the Italian Government will recognise that the wine and spirit duties 
in the United Kingdom are maintained for fiscal purposes only, and that the alteration 
asked for on their behalf could not be made without seriously disturbing the revenue 
system. But while making this reply to the Italian Memorandum, it is satisfactory to 
be able to add that discussions respecting the strength of natural wine do not apply to the 
class of wines chiefly imported from Italy. The accompanying table shows that the 
importation of Sicilian wines (the Neapolitan produce included with them in this table 
being undoubtedly insignificant) has doubled since 1860, although they are all fortified 
and pay the higher duty ; and further, that the importation of other Italian wines, most 
of which are below 26 degrees, and pay the is. rate of duty, is so small that it could not 
be taken to regulate the tariff provisions for that class of wines. ) 


It follows from these facts that the present higher rate of duty has not prevented a 
large increase in the consumption of the wine to which it applies, while the lower rate 
does not encourage the importation of other Italian wines, which find no market in this 
country. 


Her Majesty’s Government trust that the Italian Government will accept the pre- 
ceding statement, relative to the wine and spirit duties in this country, as a satisfactory 
explanation of the reasons which preclude them from complying with the wishes expressed 
in the memorandum communicated by M. Luzzatti. 


Sia D Annez, 
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Bs Supplementary 


3.) «Appendix, Annex. 
(A.)—An Account of the Quantities of Wines Imported into the United Kingdom 
from the Two Sicilies and other Italian States in each Year, from 1860 to 1875, 

= inclusive. 

Number of Gallons of Wine Imported 

¢ from Italy. 

YEARS. 1 yA OE ee Re arene 
oe the From other oye 

Bi, wo Sicilies.| Italian States. Pe 
1860 - - - - - 253,444 4,325 ~ 257,769 © 
UEGI. wii vind opi aar onphite! La B BORA. 3,964 336,178 
TS6O ts PS Ee ee aa eee 12,849 224,338, 
1668, or ie Me be BPR nye aa 386,128 
VOOR) eros oale pele ei ey habae mee 7,435 518,425 
PEGG VS Ce eg goat Le ee 436,186 
L866! ee le PC AIL o et sO 12,828 | 470,885 
TBGT ioe el gets) amine 18,672 | » 475,475 
1868 - - - - - 554,954 9,121 564,075 
Poe SE Ta een 6,789 549,949 
1870 - - - - - 522,815 7,750 540,565 
POAT Aoi Whee 2 BOOS ah pete 590,031 
1872. - - - - - || The separate coast divisions 644093 
1SAG) Niro aren . sobaboeiel aoe keaile ROR, On 
1874 - - bee TA at i, to the Year 1870. 566,356 
FE AR lg PRE Uo 8 516,377 


| Statistical Department, Custom House, 
i London, 4 January 1876. 


(B.)—ReEtTuRN of the Amount yielded by Duties on Wines and Spirits in the United 
Kingdom for the Year ending the 3lst March 1875. 


itera 
Excise duty on spirits She han MR MMR Rey 
Customs duty on spirits - - - - - - 5,723,806 
4 pales AWARE lay Verh ol vei ie lym aa ete 1,721,565 
: Toran = += £. 22,766,490 


(Parliamentary Return, 30 June 1875.) 
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[NV.B.—In this Index the Figures following the Names of the Witnesses, and those in the 

_ Analysis of Evidence of each Witness, refer to the Questions in the Evidence; the Figures 

following App. refer to the Pages in the Appendix; and the Numerals following Rep. to the 
Pages in the Report«| 


A. 
AD VALOREM DUTIES: 


Concurrence of evidence, adverse, on several grounds, to a system of ad valorem 
duties as applied to wine, Se/don 671, 672; Feuerheerd 1795-1799 ; Cosens 2479-2484; 
Gilbey 2965. 29733; Tetssoniére 4943, 4944; Duval 5558. 5565; Lalande 5212 et seq. ; 
Romilly 5957 -——— nducement to fraud under ad valorem duties, Seldon 671, 672. 
Argument that wine should be taxed with reference to its merchantable value, rather 
than its alcoholic strength; impracticability, however, of levying the tax according to 
the ad valorem principle, Sir L. Mallet 1360-1365. 


Unsatisfactory character of the ad valorem duty which is in force in the United States, 
Feuerheerd 1745, 1746. 1797; Cosens 2479-2484; Houldsworth 3435, 3435: Diffi- 
culty, if not the impracticability, of arriving at the different values, Meuerheerd 1795- 
1799; Leissoniére 4943, 4944. 6036; Duval 5558. 5565, 5566-——Very unsatisfactory 
working of an ad valorem duty in Canada, Sandeman 2639-2642. 

Decided objection to ad valorem duties ; probability of false declarations of value, 
Willis 3213-3217—— Disapproval of making the value of the wine the basis of taxation, 
Bouchard 5366. — 


General unanimity of evidence before the Committee, adverse to an ad valorem scale 
of duties as impracticable and calculated directly to invite fraud, Rep. v, vi Concur- 
rence of the Committee in the foregoing view, zd. vi. 


Adulteration. Very little adulteration of wines by the merchants in this country, 
Feuerheerd 1893, 1894. 1910-1915.—— See also Blending. Fortification of Wine. 


ALCOHOLIC STRENGTH (REGULATION OF DUTIES): 


1. Rates of Duty, according to Alcoholic Strength. 

2. Varying Strength of different Wines. 

3. Objections to the’ present System of Alcoholic Test as the Basis of the 
Daitres.3) = 

. Question of an alteration of Duties with reference to Alcoholic Strength. 

. System of Alcoholic Taxation generally. 

. Comparatively small Consumption of Alcohol in Wine. 

« Conclusions and Recommendations of the Committee. 


BO 


1. Rates of Duty, according to Alcoholic Strength : 


Explanation that the present duties were fixed in 1862; that is, 1s. per gallon under 
twenty-six degrees of alcoholic strength, and 2s. 6d. per gallon above twenty-six and under 
forty-two degrees, Hunt 10. 188-190 Grounds for the conclusion arrived at on the 
part of the Customs that no ratural wines contained more than twenty-six degrees of 
spirit; careful inquiries made on the subject, Hunt 10. 15-30. 106-111; Baker 305. 
G20u 


Charge of 3 d. per gallon for each degree above forty-two degrees, Hunt 191, 192—— 
Limit of fifty degrees up to which wine duties are charged, any article beyond that 
strength being charged as mixed spirits, Baker 421, 422 Determination of the rate 
of duty by the strength when taken out of bond, Gilbey 3038-3040. 


Statement of the rates of duty on wine imported from 1786 to 1878, App. 320. 


: Explanation as to the alcoholic strength having been fixed at a maximum of twenty-six 
_degrees for the shilling duty, whilst the duty was fixed at 2s. 6d. from twenty-six to 
_ forty-two degrees, Rep. iii. 
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ALCOHOLIC STRENGTH (REGULATION OF DUTIES)—continued, 
2. Varying Strength of different Wines: 


Average of from thirty-four to thirty-eight degrees as the strength of Spanish and 
Portuguese wines ; question considered hereon as to the effect of altering the limit from 
twenty-six to thirty-four, or thirty-six degrees, Baker 357-362. 372-383. 408-410— 
Mention of various wines that are sometimes over and sometimes under twenty-six 
degrees, ib. 442-446—— Considerable | quantity of wine between thirty and thirty-five 
degrees, upon which the 2s. 6d. duty is charged, 2b. 4547457 Records kept as to the 
relative strengths of different wines, ib. 459, 460 —— Reference to a certain table, as 
showing the different degrees of strength above twenty-six degrees at which imports take 
place, Seldon 681. 


Entirely fallacious character of the tests made at the International Exhibition of 1874 ; 
Feuerheerd 1613-1617 Tendency of red wines to lose strength in cask whilst white 
wines will under certain conditions gain strength, 2b. 1778, 1779. 1860, 1861——Im- 
pression that tests of Spanish wines at the International Exhibition referred chiefly to 
“musts” or new wines, Cosens 2512-2516. 


Less alcoholic strength of the French than of the Spanish and Portuguese wines, 
Teissonére 5000-5002 Opinion that from sixteen to eighteen degrees of spirits would 
be a fair average for the natural strength of the lower class of wines, Currie 5856, 5857. 
5901-5906. 5909-5912. jer tate 

Statement showing the quantity of wine at varying degrees of strength imported i 
casks in the year 1875, from Spain, Portugal, Fiance, Australia, and other countries, 
App. 315+ ae 

Reports by Mr. Keene to the Commissioners of Customs of the results obtained 
in testing samples of the wines exhibited at the International-Exhibitions of 1874, 1862, 
and 1873, with general abstracts of their average strengths, discriminating those which 
are natural from those which have been fortified with spirit, App. 321-357. 


3. Objections to the present System of Alcoholic Test as the Basis of the Duties: 


Statement to the effect that the alcoholic test as applied to wine in this country 
is distinctly different from what it is in any other country, Sir L. Mallet 1239-1246. 
1258-1260—— Exceptional course pursued as regards wine in taxing it, with reference 
to one particular ingredient in it; grounds for objecting to this principle, 7b. 1258- 

1267. 

Further information relative to the original adoption and the operation of the alcoholic 
test, its object having been to protect the spirit duties, Sir Z. Mallet 1323-1327-—— 
Argument that though 10 per cent. of spirits may be added to wine in bond, the wine 
duty should apply in such case, instead of the tax being levied on the alcoholic strength, 
ib. 1452-1461. 

Witness submits that the alcoholic test is a modern invention, has done much harm, 
and is nonsensical as applied to wine, Feuerheerd 1699-1713, 1742, 1743 Very few 
countries besides England with an alcoholic test, 2b, 1703. 1929-——Entire concurrence 
in Sir Louis Mallet’s view that the duties should not be assessed according to the alcoholic 
strength, 7b. 1707-1711. 


Objection in principle to the aleoholic test; contention that wines may be admitted 
into the country under forty-two degrces without interfering in the slightest degree with 
the manufacture of spirits, Houldsworth 3444-3447. 


4. Question of an alteration of Duties with reference to Alcoholic Strength: 


Statement in approval generally of the duty of 1s. under twenty-six degrees, and of 2s. 6d. 
from twenty-six tu forty-two degrees; belief‘ that the trade is satisfied, Hunt 10, 11. 
31, 32. 52-61. 188-190. 196-206——Temptation to the import of wine with a large 
proporticn of spirit but for the duty and the limit as to the strength of the wine, Baker 
431-441. 462. 468, 469—— Approval of a rateable scale according to alcohulic strength, 
rather than of ad velorem duties, Seldon 671-673. 


Decided approval of twenty-six degrees as the point at which to fix the 1s. duty, 
Keene 779. 803 —— Heavy tax, however, in the sudden advance of charge when the wine 
is about twenty-six degrees, 7b. 779-781. 


Conclusion that the added spirit in wine should be taxed at the same rate as other 
spirit, Young 920-923 Grounds for objecting to a line being drawn whereby every- 
thing under forty degrees should be treated as wine, and everything above that strength 
as spirits, Morsey 1222-1227. 

Suggestion that thirty-eight degrees, and, in time, thirty-six degrees, be fixed as the limit 
of alcoholic, strength up to which a duty of 1s. might apply, Sir ZL. Mallet 1280. 1285. 
1289. 1292. 1315. 1918—— Additional duty contemplated over thirty-eight degrees; this 
might be 3 d. for each degree up to forty-two degrees, 7b, 1280. 1316. 1321. 


Proposition for a duty of 4 d. or 6d. per gallon on light and cheap wines up to about 
seventeen degrees of strength; approval of eighteen degrees or upwards.rather than 
seventeen, 
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ALCOHOLIC STRENGTH (REGULATION OF DUTIES)—continued. 
4. Question of an alteration of Duties, §c.—continued. 


seventeen, as the limit up to which a small duty such as 4 d. should apply, Sir L. Mallet 
1286-1291. 1319. 13857-1359. 1396. 1419. 

Explanation that witness strongly objects to the principle of an alcoholic test, but 
would on the whole approve of a duty of 1s. up to thirty-seven or thirty-eight degrees, 
with a duty of 4d. below seventeen degrees, Feuerheerd 1744-1758. 1866-1868. 1929- 

-1936——Suggestion that if an alcoholic test must be maintained it be fixed at 
~not higher than thirty-seven degrees, and that the duty be 1s. up to that strength, 
ib. 1751-1758. 1929-1936 Tendency of a lower duty to lead to more rapid con- 
sumption, whilst the latter would probably favour a lower alcoholic strength, Cosens 
2490-2493. 2500 Advocacy of a 1s. duty up to forty degrees, 7b. 2577-2582. 

Approval of the duty being regulated by a limit of forty degrees; insufficiency of 

thirty-eight degrees, Sandeman 2644-2647. 2651, 2652. 2662-2668 Explanation 

that witness does not wish for any change of duties, 2b. 2661. 2669-2671. 2746, 2766, 
2767. 2780-2783——Opinion that it would be no injury to the wine trade if above forty 
degrees the duty was levied according to the alcoholic strength, 2b. 2734-2737. 


Approval of a uniform duty of 1s. up to thirty-eight degrees, Houldsworth 3448, 3449 
Expediency of an intermediate rate of thirty or thirty-one degrees between the pre- 
sent rate of twenty-six deyrees and a higher rate of thirty-six degrees, Clark 4405-4408. 
4425-4429—— Approval of making twenty-six degrees, Sykes’, the limit at which to tax 
the alcoholic strength which is to distinguish wine from other beverages, Lalande 5203- 
5208, 5211. 


Approval of a limit of thirty-three degrees for any reduction of the present duty of 
2s, 6d., C. Haurie 5449——Favourable opinion of witness as to a system of fixed 
duty applicable to both France and Spain up to thirty-three degrees, and beyond that 
charged in the ratio of the spirits contained in the wine, 7d. 5480-5483. 


5. System of Alcoholic Taxation generally: 


Approval by witness of a complete alcoholic system of duties, this theory, however, 
not being supported by public opinion, Gilbey 2937-2943——Anomaly and injustice in 
the present system of alcoholic taxation generally ; light taxation of beer in this respect 
as compared with wine, 7b. 3025, 3026. 3070-3077. 

Information respecting the taxation of alcoholic duty paid by the three divisions of the 
United Kingdom; contention that England is more lightly taxed as regards alcoholic 
liquors than either Ireland or Scotland, Menzies 5702-5707. 5735. 5750, 5751 
Assertion that the alcohol duties are entirely upon an erroneous principle as regards 
Scotland and Ireland since the spirit duties were equalised in 1860, 7b. 5745-5747. 


Approval of a system by which every liquor should be taxed according to the quantity 
_ of spirits it contained, Jameson 5773. 


Advocacy of an alcoholic scale as the basis of the wine duties ; suggestions hereon as 
to the system of alcoholic taxation generally, Romilly 5921 et seq. 


6. Comparatively small Consumption of Alcohol in Wine : 


Circumstance of wine comprising only three per cent. of the alcohol consumed in the 
; country, Gilbey 2943. 


_ 4. Conclusions and Recommendations of the Committee : 


Consideration of the evidence upon the question of regulating the duty by means of 
- an alcoholic test, Rep. v Conclusion arrived at by the Committee that in any altera- 
tion of the duties the alcoholic test should be maintained, 7d. vi. 


Small proportion of the total import which is over thirty-eight degrees ; much smaller 
proportion over thirty-nine degrees, Rep. vi Circumstance of no difficulty being 
experienced as regards Portuguese and Spanish wines in countries where thirty-seven 
degrees is the limit of strength, 70, 


Conclusion in favour of a duty of 1s. per gallon on wine up to a fixed limit of strength, 
higher than twenty-six degrees, to be fixed by the Executive, with a charge for every 
degree in excess of this limit, that shall bear approximate relation to the duty per degree 
paid by spirits, Rep. vi. 

_ See also Australia, 2. Beer. Bond, Wines in. Cider. ‘ortification of 
Wines. France, &c., 8. Fraud. Gradations of Duty. Illicit Distilla- 
tion. Mixed Spirits. Natural Wines. Port; Sc.,, 2. Reduction of 
Duties. Revenue. Spain (Sherry, &c.) Spirits, and Spirit Duties. 

. Sweden. Testing. 


Alcoholisation, or Fortification of Wine. See Fortification. of Wine, Sc. 


Alsace. Information respecting the consumption and the production of wine in Alsace ; 
increased production in that district since it has been separated from France, and since 
‘the increase of the duties, Duval 5589-5592- 
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Amontillado. Statement as to Amontillado coming solely ftom the Jerez district, and as. 


to the uncertainty attending its production, Cozens 2309-2315 Though the manufac- 
ture of Amontillado cannot be controlled entirely, it can be regulated to a very large 
extent, C. Haurie 5429-5433- 


Amount of Duty. Account of the imports of wine and of the rates of duty leviable in each 
of the five years preceding, and in each quinquennial period following, the adoption in 
1861 of the alcoholic test, and the amount of duty received, App. 316, 317. 

Account showing the qualities of wine on which duty was paid in, each of the years 
1871-78, the tariff classification under which the rates of duty were levied, and th 
amount of duty received thereon, App. 318. 
Statement of the annual receipts from the wine duties from 1845 to 1878 inclusive, 
with the varying rates of duty to which wine was liable during that time, App. 387. 


AUSTRALIA: 
1. Information as to the Extent of Production, Manufacture, and Character 

of Wine in the several Colonies. 

. High Strength of Australian Wines. 

. Amount of Export to Great Britain. 

Home Consumption. 

Import Duty on Wine. 

Import Duties on British Goods. 

. Spirits. 

. Representations strongly in favour of a Reduction of the Wine Duty in 
this Country with reference to Alcoholic Strength. 


i. Information as to the Extent of Production, Manufacture, ‘and Character of 
Wine in the several Colonies : 


Exceedingly luxurious growth, and very large produce, of the wine in South 
Australia, the production being capable of immense development, Sir A. Blyth 1943. 
1949, 1950. 1976-1980. 2007-2013 Great variety of wines, both red and white, 
produced in the colony, Sir A. Blyth 1950; Sir W. Milne 2049. 2126-2145. 

Particulars relative to the extent and character of the wine cultivation in South 
Australia, the cost of production and quality of the wines, &c., Sir W. Miine 2020- 
2023. 2027 et seg., 2069, 2070. 2087-2090. 2113-2118. 2146-2157. 2197-2206. 2226- 
2243 Room for great improvement in the manufacture ; prospect of wines of the very 
highest quality being produced, if there were a sufficient market, 7b. 2031-2035. 2048— 
2051. 2057. 2195. 21g56-—— Excellence of the grape production in South Australia ; 
opinion that wine grapes mature much better than in France, 2b, 2116-2118, 2157. 


Favourable opinion of witness as to Australian wines, this trade being, however, 
quite in its infancy, Gilbey 2912-2915. 2992-2994. 3122-3124. 

Very large production of wines in New South Wales; great variety of these, Morster 
3370, 3371. 33775 3378 Obstacle to the production of good wine in the colony at a 
low price, on account of the high cost of labour, 7, 3381. 3396-3402. 

Witness’ vineyards in South Australia’ cover an area of 104 acres, Burgoyne 
3601-3607. 3640-3642. 3666-3668 Tie wine made in these vineyards amounts to 
about 16,000 gallons yearly, ib. 3608. 3722-3726-—— Information generally as to the 
character and strength of the South Australian wine; the vines have been imported from 
the best vineyards in Europe, ib. 3609-3629. 3643, 3644. 3681, 3682. 3686-3708. 3710- 
3716. 

Spirits not added to Australian wines for the purpose of fortifying them, Burgoyne 
3610. 3676-3679—~—The average price is 25 /.a butt, with a -duty of 5s. per dozen, 
ib. 3630-3635—— Opinion that the white Australian wine comes specially into competi- 
tion with the French wines generally, 2b. 3668-3670. . 


8) High Strength of Australian Wines : | 
Reference to Australian wines as containing more than 26 degrees of spirit on arrival 
in England, Baker 306-308 Results of inquiry by a local commission in 1875 that 
the wines were to a large extent considerably in excess of 26 degrees, without any added 
spirit; strength of forty degrees reached by some wine, Sir A. Blyth 1943-1948. 1968, 
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1969. 1987-1989. 2002-2006. 2017—— Belief that there is no wine in the world with so _ 


large a natural strength of alcohol as that produced by the Australian wines, 2. 1984. 


Details relative to the high strength of the South Australian wines, without any addi- 

_ tion of alcohol; average of about 28 or 29 per cent. of proof spirits, Sir W. Milne 
2027-2044, 2054-2057. 2098—— Information relative to the natural strength of the wines 
produced in New South Wales; belief as to their ranging up to 33 degrees, Morster 
3272-3374 3383, 3384. f 
_ Reports by Mr. Keene to the Commissioners of Customs of the results obtained in 
testing samples of wines from Australia exhibited at the International Exhibitions of 
1862, 1873, and 1874, with general abstracts of average strengths, &c., App. 321 
et seq. 
: 3. Amount 
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AUSTRALIA—continued. : 
3. Amount of Export to Great Britain: “ 
_Large increase of import of South Australian wine into England in 1878 as compared 
with the previous year, Sir A. Blyth 1943. 1975 Export to England of as much wine 
as possible at the 1s. duty up to twenty-six degrees, 7b. 1954-1957 Small export to 
England on account of the 2s, 6d.duty; limited export to New Zealand and Queensland, 
Sir W. Milne 2024-2026. 2046, 2047. 2052, 2053. 
Statement showing the quantity of wine at varying degrees of strength imported from 
Australia in the year 1875, App. 315. 


4. Home Consumption; 


Practice as to the use of wine in South Australia, and as to its dilution, Sir A. Blyth 
1990-1995. 1997-1999—~—-Limited consumption of wine in the colony, though the price 
is very low; explanation on this point, Sir W. Milne 2126, 2158-2161. 2190-2193—— 
Considerable proportion of the South Australian wines consumed in the colony itself, and 
in the other Australian colonies, Burgoyne 3656-3658. 3691. 3719-3721. 

Sale of very fair wine in New South Wales at from 20s. to 25s. a dozen, there being 
a large local consumption, and but little export, Forster 3375-3378. 3382- 3396, 3397 
Belief that the workin classes in New South Wales do not care much about wine, 
tb. 3378. 3380. 3385-3387. 3392. 3403, 3404. 

5. Import Duty on Wine: 

Fixed duty on wine imported into South Australia, there being a considerable import ap: 
from Spain, Sir W. Milne 2104, 2105. 2107, 2108. 2177. 2194. 2246-2248 Higher a 
duty on wines imported into South Australia than is levied in England, Griffin, 6051, ie 
6052. 


6. Import Duties on British Goods : 


Absence of protective duties in South Australia as against English goods, Sir A. Blyth 
1952, 1953. 2014-2016——-Explanation relative to the duties generally in the colony upon 
British goods; absence of differential duties, such as the wine duty, in this country, Sir 
W. Milne 20942097 Grounds for the conclusion that the import. duties in South 
Australia upon British goods bear no parallel to the differential wine duties in this 
country, 7d. 2207-2215—-—Tendency towards protection in Victoria and in almost all the 
Australian colonies, Giffen 6049, 6050. . (as 


7. Spirits : 
Limited extent to which spirit is made in South Australia, Sir A. Blyth 1970-1973 
Import duty of 10s. a gallon on spirits in South Australia, there being a duty of 6s. i 
upon home-made spirits; import duty also upon malt and hops, Sir W. Milne 2072-2075. 
2106. 2162-2169 Information with reference to the import and the home production / 
of brandy ; conditions under which used to a limited extent in fortifying wine, 7b. 2109- 
2112. 2162—2176——Considerable import of brandy for home consumption in South 
Australia, 75. 2109-2112——-Excise duty in New South Wales on spirits, but not on ae 
wine, Forster 3392-3394. 


8. Representations strongly in favour of a Reduction of the Wine Duty in this 
Country with reference to Alcoholic Strength : 


Great grievance in South Australia by reason of the wine being liable to the duty of 
2s. Od. instead of 1s. on import into England, its natural strength being very high, 
without any fortification by added spirit; good claim of the colonists to a reduction of 
the duty, Sir A, Blyth 1943 et seq.——Very large increase of import if the duty were 
only 1s. for the stronger, wines ; a limit of thirty-five degrees would probably give satis- 
faction, ib. 1958-1966. 1974. 1981-1989. 

Feeling of hardship in the colony that the duties in England have greatly checked 
the import of South Australian wine, and have discouraged the production of wine in the 
colony, Sir W. Milne 2020. 2045-2048 Statement as to the strength of the Austra- 
lian wimes now exported to England; conclusion that a duty of 1s. per gallon in this 
country up to thirty-two or thirty-three degrees would cover every reasonable require- 
ment of South Australia, ib. 2040-2048. 2059-2061. 2101-2103. 


Grounds for concluding that with a duty of 1s, the South Australian wine could 
successiully compete in this country with wine from Spain, Sir W. Milne 2119-2125 
Great increase in the prosperity of the colony if there were a ready market in England for 

_ its wines; advantage on the other hand to this country in increased exports of woollen 
goods and of clothing, 7b, 2178-2189 Partial satisfaction to the colony if wines were 
admitted at a duty of 1 s, above seventeen degrees, concurrently with a duty of only 4d. 
upon light wines from France under seventeen degrees, 2b, 2216-2223, 


_ Strong feeling in the colony of New South Wales that the duty in this country presses 
unduly upon Australian wine; improvement if the duty were reduced to 1s. up to about 
: twenty-nine degrees of strength, Morster 3378-3380, 3383-3391. 3404. 
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Report, 1879—continued. . ; 


AUSTRALIA—continued. 
&. LRepresentations strongly in favour of a Reduction of the Wine Duty, &c.—cont*, 


Great difficulties in carrying on the trade in South Australian wines on account of the 
high duties, Burgoyne 3636-3639. 3717; 3718—— Expediency of raising the standard to 
thirty-two degrees, which would admit the Australian natural wines, and exclude the 
European fortified wines; contention that all natural wines should come into England 
upon equal terms, 2b. 3645-3055. 3671-3674. 3680. 3727-3730 Belief that there 
would be a much larger English demand for Australian wines if the duty were reduced 
to 1s., tb. 3659-3665. 3683-3685 Complaints that natural wines of other countries 
are introduced into England at 150 per cent. less duty than the Australian natural wines, 
ib. 3672-3674. 

List of memorials from Victoria, New South Wales, and South Australia, on the snbject 
of the wines duties, App. 359. 


Austro-Hungary. Account showing the number of gallons of wine from Austro-Huhgary 
on which duty was paid in each of the five years preceding, and in each quinquennial 
period following, the adoption in 1861 of the alcoholic test, App. 316, 317. 

Reports by Mr. Keene to the Commissioners of Customs of the results obtained in 
testing samples of wines from Austro-Hungary exhibited at the International Exhibitions 
of 1862, 1873, and 1874, with general abstracts of average strengths, &c., App. 321 
et seq. 


B. 


Baker, Alfred. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Duties and experience of witness as principal 
Inspector of the Gauging Department of the Customs, 261-267 Explanation of the 
present process of testing in levying the wine duties, 268 Use of Sykes’ hydrometer 
since the time of George the Third, it having been prescribed by law, 269, 270 Ap- 
proval of the hydrometer test by scientific men, while there are practically no complaints 
on the part of the trade, 271-278. 


Doubt as to the occurrence of such mistakes in applying the test, that different results 
may be shown with the same wines at different ports, 272-279. 335-340 Statement 
as to complete accuracy not being necessary, as the same duty applies to all strengths 
from twenty-six degrees to forty-two degrees, 279-285 Resort to the specific gravity 
process if a merchant is not satisfied with the ordinary test, 284———Circumstance of 
witness not having inquired into, nor being conversant with, other modes of testing, such 
as exist abroad, 286-292. } 


Tests applied to all imported articles containing spirit which might be used in illicit 
distillation, 293-296. 304 Free import of cider, containing about eleven per cent. of 
alcohol; bar to illicit distillation in this case, 297-301. 401, 402——Duty charged 
upon fusil oil if it contains beyond fifteen per cent. of spirit, 302-304. 


Careful inquiries upon which the maximum limit for nataral wines was fixed at 
twenty-six degrees, 305. 420 Reference to Australian wines, as containing more than 
twenty-six degrees of spirit on arrival in England, 306-308 Practice formerly of 
sending samples of Hamburg sherry to Somerset House for analysis; better quality of 
this wine in recent years, 310-314. 333-334. 


Increase of labour and trouble in testing if the duties were graduated; the fewer the 
gradations the less the trouble, 315-317. 321 Relief to the Customs if there were 
but one uniform duty, 316. 322 Decided opinion that a uniform duty of 1s. a gallon 
would not lead to illicit distillation, 318-320. 328-332. 397-399 Impracticability of 
levying the duty, even though uniform, on board ship, 323, 324. 


Probability of the consumption of spirits being somewhat interfered with, if strong 
wines were introduced at a low rate of duty, 328. 397-399 Difficulty in calculating 
the quantity of natural wines excluded by the duty being fixed at twenty-six degrees, 
341-346 Large increase recently in the import of Spanish sherry under twenty-six 
degrees, chiefly fur the purpose of blending, 347, 348. 355, 356. 


Import of some I’rench wine over twenty-six degrees, tine great bulk being, however, 
much under that strength, 349-353——-Great variation in the price of claret, 354 
Average of from thirty-four degrees to thirty-eight degrees as the strength of Spanish 
and Portuguese wines; question considered hereon as to the effect of altering the limit 
from twenty-six degrees to thirty-four degrees or thirty-six degrees, 357-362. 372-383. 
408-410——-Doubt as to the proportion of wines from Italy in excess of twenty-six 
degrees, 363-365 Large import of Marsala, which is generally about thirty-four 
degrees, 366, 367—— Encouragement to Australian and other colonial wines, if the 
lower duty were placed at twenty-eight degrees, 368-370. 


Further explanation as to the great trouble necessary in testing if there were a sliding 
scale with divisions of four degrees or five degrees; inconvenience also to the trade, 
384-387. 406, 407. 416-419. 427-430 Import of a considérable quantity of French’ 

wines 
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Baker, Alfred, (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


wines without any added spirit, 388 Impracticability of ascertaining by testing 
whether the spirit is naturally produced or is added, 389-391. 


Circumstance of the duty on spirits per gallon being greatly in excess of the duty in 
reference to the spirit in wine; witness, as a revenue officer, is not prepared to suggest 
any alteration in the limit of twenty-six degrees, 392-396. 414 Charge of a duty of 
i4s. a gallon on cider if it contained more than twelve per cent, of spirit, 400-405 
Belief that a graduated scale of duties would not result in any loss to the revenue in 
respect of the spirit duties, 410. 


Exceptional circumstances under which wines in bond sometimes increase in strength, 
412, 413. 467 Limit of fifty degrees, up to which wine duties are charged, any article 
beyond that strength being charged as mixed spirits, 421, 422 Danger to the revenue 
if fifty per cent. of spirit in wine could be introduced at a duty of 1s., 423-426 
Temptation to the import of wine with a large proportion of spirit, but for the duty 
and the limit as to the strength of the wine, 431-441. 462. 468, 469 Power of adding 
spirits to wine in bond up to ten per cent., subject to a duty of 2s. 6d. a gallon when 
the wine comes out of bond, 434. 


Mention of various wines that are sometimes over and sometimes under, twenty-six de- 
grees, 442-446——- Small import of cider chiefly at the out-ports, 447 Inability of wit- 
ness to state the quantity of mixed spirits upon which the duty of 143. a gallon is charged, 
448-452 Loss to the revenue under a reduced graduated scale unless it led to increased 
consumption, 453-458 Considerable quantity of wine, between thirty degrees and 
thirty-five degrees, upon which the 2s. 6d. duty is charged, 454-457. 


Records kept as to the relative strengths of different wines, 459, 460 Improvement 
in quality by a reduced proportion of spirit ; increased expense in producing non-alcoholic 
wine, 461-465 Further consideration of the probable effect upon the spirit duties by 
a reduction of the wine duties, 468-471. 


Statement on the subject of imports of Hamburg sherry, and its use for blending 


with whisky or with other wines, 474~489-——Prejudicial effect upon the character of 
light wines by the addition of a quantity of spirits, 488, 480. 


Barkly, Sir Henry. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Was Governor of Cape Colony for 
SIX year's, 5779 Complaints made by the colonists that their wine was excluded from 
England by reason of the high duties; conversion of the Cape wine into inferior brandy 
from the same canse, 5780-5788. 5794 Information in regard to the exportation of wine 
from the Cape between the years 1859 and 1875; 5780-5783. 5791 Strong feeling 
in the Cape in favour of a reduction of the existing duty, 5785. 5789. 5804-5807. 

Opinion that there would not be a very large increase of production of wines at the 
Cape if the duty were reduced to 15., 5790 Absence of proper care in the manufac- 
ture of Cape wine at the present time, 5795-5797 Considerable exportation of wine 
from the Cape to other colonies, and to countries other than England, 5798-5803. 


Despatch from Sir Henry Barkly to the Colonial Office in May 1872 with reference 
to the production of wine at the Cape, and the expediency of a reduction of the duty 
upon import into the United Kingdom, App. 369. 


Beaumont, George. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Considerable experience of witness in the 
trade with Spain and Portugal, 4145, 4146. 4156 Information in regard to the tariff 
in Spain and Portugal; objection to the latter as being excessively high, 4147-4149. 
4180-4196. 4215-4226 Gradual decline of the cloth trade with Portugal because of 
the improvement of her home manufactures, 4150-4154. 


Reference to the differential duties in Spain as being more against the heavier woollen 
cloth goods than the lighter and more expensive goods, 4152-4154 Disposition on 
the part of the Portuguese, who are not manufacturers, to lower the tariff as against our 


country, 4155-4160 Inimical feeling towards England which exists in Spain, but is 
not to be found in Portugal, 4160-4163. 


Decided opinion that a reduction of the wine duties would have the effect of stimu- 
lating the produce of the vineyards on the one hand, and in the second place would 
largely benefit our manufacturing interests, 4165-4173 {ustances of British goods 
being smuggled into Spain by Catalonian manufacturers, and stamped with the names of 
their own firms, 4174-4178. 

Example of the difference between the Spanish and Portuguese tariffs, where in the 
former a duty of 55 per cent. is paid on cloth, and in the latter as much as 280 per 
cent., 4190, 4191 Statistical information as to the amount of revenue paid upon 
Spanish wines in both France and England in certain years, 4198-4205 Decrease of 
trade in the northern provinces of Spain, 4212, 4213. 


Strong opinion that unless something is done quickly in regard to a reduction of the 
duty, it will be too late to save the trade, 4214———Antagonistic influence existing 
between the Spanish wine growers and the Catalonian manufacturers in regard to the 
duties 4223-4233 Scarcity of grain in Fe at the present time, 4234-4236. 
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Beer. Still smaller duty upon the proof spirit in beer than in wine, Seldon 606-608— 
Reasons for the smaller duty upon the spirit in beer and in wine, than upon ordinary 
spirits, Young 1012, 1013. 1032, 1033. 

Larger amount of alcohol per gallon in natural port wine than in the beer which it 
would displace from consumption under a reduced wine duty; such wine would be much 
dearer than beer, and would not be drunk to the same excess, Meuerheerd 1869-1880 
Belief that the consumption of beer would not be affected by an increased consumption 
of wine, Gilbey 3161-3165; Valles 3236-3238. 3241. 3269-3271——-Statement as to 
the relative duties on beer, and on wine and spirits, Wellzs 3272-3275. 3350-3354- 


Opinion that the present system of alcoholic taxation is not the most desirable way of 
taxing wine in the interest of the population at large; approval of giving beer the 
greatest advantages in respect of low duty, Romilly 5917-5930. ? 


Statement submitted by Mr. Menzies showing the unequal taxation on alcoholic drinks 
in the United Kingdom, App. 374, 375- 


Estimated consumption of proof spirit by means of beer; calculation that seventy-one 
per cent. of the whole cousumption arises under this form, App. 384, 


Belgium. Statement that Belgium, though a formidable competitor with England in regard 
to trade with South America, does not in the same way compete with us in regard to 
Spain, Kell 4141-4143——Large consumption of French wines in Belgium, where the 
duty is much lower than in England or Holland, Lalande 5233-5235- 


Blending. Extensive practice of mixing wine at 1s. duty with wine at 2s, 6d. duty, it 
being retailed to the public at 1s. gd. duty, Young 935. 950-954- 1016, 1017. 


Information relative to the use of Solera Fino and other growths of different kinds for 
the purpose of blending, sherries generally being for the most part blended, Cosens 
2333-2342——Shipment of young wines at thirty-eight degrees; addition of some older 
wine in order to make the former palatable, 7b. 2354-2357—Further reference to Solera 
as a high class of mother wine, 7b. 2543, 2544. 


Practice as to blending wines in bond, and as to fortification if rendered necessary, 
Willis 3293-3298 Explanation as to the system in France of preparing or blending 
wines for the English market ; large quantities of Spanish wines imported into France 
with this object, Teissoniére 4977-4990. 5062-5065. 5091—50N9 ~— Particulars as to the 
making up or blending of wines in France for the English market; low class wines only 
subjected to this process, high class wines coming in quite pure, Lalande 5184-5188. 


5194-5196. §291-5293- 5327-5329. 53849-5347- 


Blyth, Sir Arthur, K.c.M.G. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Exceedingly luxurious growth 
and very large produce of the vine in South Australia, the production being capable of 
immense development, 1943- 1949, 1950. 1976-1980. 1996. 2007-2013 Large increase 
of import of South Australian wine into England in 1878 as compared with the previous 
year, 1943. 1975- a ; 

Great grievance in the colony by reason of the wine being liable to the duty of 2s. 6d. 
instead of 15., its natural strength being very high without any fortification by added 
spirit; good claim of the colonists to a reduction of the duty, 1943 et seg. Results 
of inquiry by a local commission in 1875, that the wines were to a large extent con- 
siderably in excess of twenty-six degrees without any added spirit; strength of forty 
degrees reached by some wine, 1943-1948. 1968, 1969. 1987-1989. 2002-2006, 2017 
Absence of protective duties in South Australia as against English goods, 1952, 1953. 
2014-2016. 


Export to England of as much wine as possible at the 1s. duty up to twenty-six 
degrees, 1954-1957 Very large increase of import if the duty were only 1s. for the 
stronger wines; a limit of thirty-five degrees would probably give satisfaction, 1958- 
1966. 1974. 1981-1989. 

Limited extent to which spirit is made in the colony, 1970-1973 Belief that there 
is no wine in the world with so large a natural strength of alcohol as that produced by 
the Australian wines, 1984 Practice as to the use of wine in South Australia and as 
to its dilution, 1990-1995. 1997-1999. ; 


Board of Trade. Consideration given to the present question by the Board of Trade in 
reference to the effect of the duties upon the general commercial interests of the country, 
and not with mere reference 10 the effect upon the spirit duties or any other special source 
of revenue, Sir L. Mallet 1231-1234 Conclusions arrived at by witness, as assistant 
secretary to the Board of Trade in 1866 and 1867, strongly in favour of a modification 
and reduction of the present duties ; evidence in explanation, 2b. 1236 et seq. ; 


Bond, Wines in. Exceptional circumstances under which wines in bond sometimes increase 
in strength, Baker 412, 413. 467 Power of adding spirits to wine in bond up to ten 
per cent., subject to a duty of 2s. 6d. a gallon when the wine comes out of bond, 2b. 434 


Doubt — 
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Bond, Wines in—continued. . 

-——Doubt as to wines imported at the lower duty being sometimes liable when taken 
out of bond to the higher duty on account of the development cf spirit by fermentation, 
Seldon 659-662. 


Small per-centage of loss allowed every year befor echarging the duty when the wine goes 

out of bond, Keene 723, 724-——Circumstances under which loss by evaporation some- 

_ times increases the strength of what is left, 2b. 725, 726 There is no restriction as to the 
amount of bending so long as the rules and regulations are complied with, 7b. 727. 


* Explanation’ in connection with the arrangement whereby ten per cent. of spirit is 
allowed to be added to wine in bond; careful supervision exercised, Keene 723-734. 
795-799 Effect of a shilling duty above twenty-six degrees intending to stop all forti- 
fying in bond for home consumption, 7b. 800 Facility at present in clearing wines out 
of bond, Cosens 2494 -—— Large stocks of duty-paid wine as well as of wine in bond held 


by some importers, Sandeman 2742-2745. 
Bordeaux Wines. See Claret. France, &c. 


Botiled Wines. Inability of witness to state the quantity of wine imported in bottle ; 
similar duty at present, whether in bottle or in wood, Seldon 582-586 Exceptional 
instances of wine imported in bottle being tested, the bottles being rarely broken for the 
purpose; duty of 1s. on most of such wine, Keene 785-799. 


Careful consideration necessary before reverting to a higher duty on wines in bottle 
than in cask, Sir L. Mallet 1366. 1370. 1465-1467. 1470-1474--—Abandonment at the 
instance of Austria of the differential duty between wine in cask and wine in bottle; 
injury by such duty not only to Hungarian but Rhenish. wines, 2d. 1367-1370. 1376- 
1380 Consideration of the question of an enhanced rate of duty upon sparkling wine 
in bottle, 2b. 1434-1436. 1470-1474. 

There is no export trade from Spain in bottled sherries, Cosens 2358-— Similar practice 

_ in levying the duties on port wine in bottle as in cask ; small import in bottle, Sandeman 
2774, 2775-—— Differential duty in France between wines in bottle and wines in wood ; 
- this acts as a prohibitory duty upon the bottled wine trade, Lalande 5197; 


See also, Claret. 


Bourgeois, Antoine, and Julien Bouchard. (Analysis of their Evidence.)\—(M. Bourgeois.) 
Represents the Chamber of Commerce of Beaume, and also the interests of the wine 
growers of Burgundy, 5358, 5359: 


(M. Bouchard.) 
Agreement with the evidence given by M. Lalande with reference to the modifications 
- desired in the English duties upon wines from France, 5360, 53€1. 5363-53605-—-— General 
system of octroi in France at the present time in consequence of the late war, 5362-5367 
——Disapproval of making the value of the wine the basis of taxation, 5366. 
Recommendations in regard to the duties to be charged on wines coming into England ; 
approval of an uniform rate of 6d. as proposed by M. Lalande, 5366-5371. 5382-5390 
Information with regard to the strength of the Burgundy wines ; suggestion that twenty- 
six or twenty-seven degrees should be the limit of alcoholic strength, 5372-5 381. 


 (M. Bourgeois.) 
- Statement that if England required twice the quantity of Burgundy wine that she now 
- eonsumes, she could be supplied, 5391-5y93- 


Bradford. See Spuin, 9-11. Woollen. Goods. 


British Wines. Information,as to the manufacture of British wines, the amount of spirit 
used, and the duty thereon, Forsey 1166, 1167 Estimate of the quantity of British 
wines now made; total of about 108,000 gallons made in 1834 ; 7. 1 168--1171 Profit 
from the use of Hamburg sherry in making up British wines; doubt, however, as to 
sherries of any kind being much used, 2b. 1177-1182 Occasional sale of British wines 
by witness’ company in very small quantities, Hughes 3854. | 

See also Spurious Compounds. 


Bucellas Hock. Demand for Bucellas hock, produced in a district near Lisbon, and im- 
ported by witness’ firm; quality and price of this wine, Sundeman 2677. 2681-2683. 
2686-2691. 2732, 2733. See also Lisbon and Bucellas Wines. 


Burgoyne, Peter Bond, (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is a wine grower, and possesses vine- 
yards in South Australia covering an area of 104. acres, 3601-3507. 3640-3642. 3666— 
3668 The wine made in these vineyards amounts to about 16,000 gallons yearly, 3608, 

- 3722-3726——Information generaily as to the character and strength of the South Aus- 

tralian wine ; the vines:have been imported from the best vineyards in Europe, 3609- 

3629. 3643, 3644. 3681-3682. 9686-3708. 3710-3716——-Spirits not added to the 

_ Australian wines for the purpose. of fortifying them, 3610. 3676-3679 ——The average 

~ price of Australian wine is 25 /. a butt, with a duty of 5s. per dozen, 3630-3635. 
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Burgoyne, Peter Bond. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


Great difficulties in carrying on the trade in these wines on account of the high duties, 
3636-3639. 3717, 3718 Approval of raising the standard to thirty-three degrees, which 
would admit the Australian natural wines and exclude the European fortified wines ; 
contention that all natural wines should come into England upon equal terms, 3645-3655. 
3671-3674. 3680. 3727-3730. 

Considerable proportion of the South Australian wines consumed in the colony itself, 
and in the other Australian colonies, 3656-3658. 3691. 3719-3721—— Belief that there 
would be a much larger English demand for Australian wines if the duty were reduced to 
15s., 3659-3665. 3683-3685 Opinion that the white Australian wine comes specially 
into competition with the French wines generally, 3668-3670 Complaints that natural 
wines of other countries are introduced into England at 1§9 per cent. less duty than the 
Australian natural wines, 3672-3674. j 


Burgundies. As arule Burgundies come in chiefly under twenty-six degrees of strength, 
Baker 415 Small consumption of Burgundies as compared with clarets, Gilbey 3134, 
3135 Much higher price of Burgundies than of clarets, as a rule Willis 3347+ 


Occasional use of sugar and glucose (an extract from potatoes) in the manufacture of 
Burgundy wines, Teissoniere 4,970-4976—— Information with regard to the strength of 
the Burgundy wines; suggestion that twenty-six or twenty-seven degrees should be the 

Iimit of alcoholic strength in reference to the duty, Bouchard 5372-5381 If England 
required twice the quantity of Burgundy wine that she now consumes she could be sup- 
plied, 26. 5391-5393. resi 

See also France, §c. 


C. 
CAPE WINES: 


Doubt as to reduced duties increasing the import of Cape wines, Gilbey 2995, 2996 


—Risk in importing wine from the Cape on account of the difference of climate, 
2b. 3098. oS 


Complaints made by the Colonists that their wine was excluded from England by 
reason of the high duties; conversion of the Cape wine into inferior brandy from the 
same cause, Sir H. Barkly 5780-5788. 5794 Strong feeling in the Cape in favour 
of a reduction of the existing duty, 7b. 5785. 5789. 5801 -5807———Information in regard 
to the exportation of wine from the Cape between the years 1859 and 18765, 7b. 5780- 
5783. 5791. 

Opinion that there would not be a very large increase of production of wines at the 
Cape if the duty were reduced to-1s., Sir H. Barkly 5790——Want of proper care in 
the manufacture of Cape wine at the present time, 76. 5795-5797 Considerable 
exportation of wine from the Cape to other colonies, and to countries other than 
England, 2b. 5798-5803. : 

Representation by witness of a London committee appointed by persons interested in 
the Cape trade, Prince 5808 Statement drawn up by this committee expressive of 
its views upon the subject of the wine duties ; recommendation that the alcoliolic test be 
extended to thirty-eight degrees, 7b. §809-5811. 5831-5835 Information in regard tu 
the strength and cost of Cape wines, samples of which have been produced before the 
committee, 2b. §811-5818——Consumption of wine at the Cape chiefly by the higher 
classes, and of brandy by lower classes on account of its cheapness, 26, 5819. 5824. 


Desire on the part of the Cape colonists that they should be placed on the same foot- 
ing as that of other wine-producing countries, Prince 5825, 5826——Strong feeling at the 
Cape in favour of the reduction of the wine duties, 76. 5827-5833. 5838 Belief that 
the falling off in the importation of the Cape wines into this country is mainly owing to 
the high scale of duties, id. 5836, 5837. 


‘Advocacy of a shilling duty upon wines admitted into England, Shaw §839~5842 
Impossibility of exporting Cape wines to England on account of the present high 

duty, 2b. 5839. 5842. 

. _ List of memorials from the Cape of Good Hope on the subject of the wine duties, 
App. 358; 359. 


Despatch from Sir Henry Barkly to the Colonial Office, in May 1872, with reference 


to the production of wine at the Cape, and the expediency of a reduction of the duty 
upon import into the United Kingdom, App. 369. 

Despatch from Sir Bartle Frere to Lord Carnarvon in J 
excessive evils consequent upon the syssem of canteens in 
expediency of a modification of the duties in this country 
App. 370. 

Statistics relative to the growth 
years 1865~77; App. 371. 


anuary 1878, relative to. the 
upon wine from the Cape, 
and export of wine from the Cape in each of the 
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Catalonian Wine. Probability of a considerable consumption of Catalonian wines in this 
country, if the duty were reduced, Willis 3228. See also Spazn, 11. 


Cette (France). Extensive manufacture of wines at Cette, mostly on the basis of grape 
Juice, Keene 801. 


Champagne. Exceptional treatment as regards duty necessary for Champagne as a bottled 
wine, Romilly 5924. 5960. See also Bottled Wines. france. 


Cheap Wines. Grounds for the conclusion that the cheaper wines are taxed more heavily 
than beer, Sir L. Mallet 1345, 1346. 1371-1374. 


See also France. Light Wines. 


Chemicals. See Pyrites. 


Cider, Very little cider imported and very small per-centage of spirit in cider; if there 
were added spirit it would be charged a duty of 145. a gallon, Hunt 46, 47+ 103, 1043 
Baker 447——Cider contains about eleven or twelve per cent. of spirits, produced by 
natural fermentation, Hunt 46——Free import of cider, containing about eleven per cent. 
of alcohol; bar to illicit distillation in this case, Baker 297-301. 401, 402 ——Rule as to 
charging t4s. a gallon duty in the case of cider or perry imported with more than twelve 
per cent. of spirit, Baker 400-405; Keene 702, 703. 

Unpalatable character of the spirit distilled from English or foreign cider, Forsey 1183- 

1188 Very small illicit distillation from cider, ib. 1205, 1206. 


Claret. Great variation in the price of claret, Buker 354 Large increase in the con- 
sumption of claret as compared with sherry, Selden 551. 554-556—-—Use of about 
eight per cent. of spirit for fortifying the cheaper Bordeaux wines; practice of the 
Customs as to testing these wines, Keene 757-768 Average of about eighteen degrees 
as the strength of ordinary clarets imported, id. 802. 


Belief that a public taste for claret will not be created by the mere introduction of 
very cheap claret, as under the French treaty, Puerheerd 1747. 1919-1922. 1926-1928 
Comparatively small consumption of claret in England, tie public not having been 
gradually trained to any taste for it by a previous use of cheap port and sherry, ib. 1919- 
1922. 1926-1928. 1937 Great difficulty as regards claret if a limit were fixed at 
seventeen or eighteen degrees, Sandeman 2706-2716. 


Inaccuracy of a statement as to clarets being generally fortified, Gilbey 2923, 2924 
-— Varying cost of the clarets sold by witness’ firm; very large sale of good wine at 
1s. per bottle, a still lower price being charged if the duty were only 4 d., ib. 3078-3087. 
3108-3114. 3147-3149 Immense increase in the import of cheap clarets if the duty 
were only 4d. up to eighteen degrees, 7b, 3088, 3089. 3092-3095. 

Increased sale of clarets at public-houses, chiefly because of the low price, Willis 
3188-3198. 3239-3241. 3253-3255——Doubt as to clarets being much fortified by spirit 
hefore they are shipped, ib. 3265-3268. 

The purer the high-class clarets are, the more they are appreciated in England, 
Lalande 5185. 5291—— Assertion that alcohol is not used as a matter of course in the 
preparation of claret for the English market ; it is done to a very small extent as regards 
the very low class wines, for the purpose of preserving them, id. 5187, 51883 ——Simple 
process of manufacture of the Bordeaux wines sent to England, <d. 5293. 


The cost in France of the common Bordeaux wine in bottle is between six and eight 
sous a litre, Guestier 5349 Extra charge placed on the Bordeaux wine, which cannot 
be transported by sea in cask, to pay for the cost. of bottles, corks, &c.; the cost to the 
English consumer of this wine would be about double that to the Bordeaux consumer, 

- Lalande 5350=5354- 


See also France, &c. 


Clark, Gordon. ' (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Large experience of witness as a wine broker 
and commission agent, 4397,.4398 -Dissatisfaction with the present form of imposing 
the duties upon wine, 4399, 4400 Statement that the permission to allow wines to be 
fortified to come:in at forty-two degrees of spirit has had a bad influence on the wine 
imported from Spain; contention that if the wines were not allowed to contain so much 
spirit a better fermented article would be imported, 4400-4405. 4420-4422. 4448-4455. 
4461-4466. 

Large amount of imported spirits used in the fortification of the Spanish sherries, 
4404. Expediency of an intermediate rate of thirty or thirty-one degrees between the 
present rate of twenty-six degrees and the higher rate of thirty-six degrees, 4405-4408. 
4425-4429. : 

Opinion that many additional wines from Portugal might come into England at a 
reduced duty ; the average value of such wines would be about 1o0/. a pipe, 4409-4419 

'——Decided belief that a very much larger consumption of wine in England would 
result from a reduction in the duties; grounds for this opinion, 4423-4424. 4456- 
4460. 
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Clark, Gordon. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


Evidence to the effect that it is unnecessary to make provision for the introduction of 
a cheap French wine at a 4d. duty, as it would not be drunk in England, 4430-4436 
Great importance of the wines from Spain being brought in at a limit of thirty-six 
degrees if the duty is lowered to 15s., 4437-4447. 


Climate. Opinion that the English climate would not interfere with an increased consump- 
tion of French wine; steadily increasing consumption of cheap clarets, Lalande 5266, 
5267 Conviction that the circumstances of climate, food, clothing, and lodging have 
a large influence upon the people of a country in regard to the choice of the beverage 
they drink, Menzies 5703. 5716. 5738-5744: 


Coul. Introduction last year of a Bill into the Spanish Cortes to prohibit the use of 
English coal and coke in the Government establishments, for the purpose of encouraging 
the Spanish coal mines, Plummer 4273, 4274. 4287-4291. 


Colonial Wines. Encouragement to Australian and other colonial wines if the lower duty 
were placed at twenty-eight degrees, Baker 368-370——Enxtension of a large quantity 
of colonial wine by the hali-crown duty ; great complaint by the colonies in consequence, 
Sir L. Mallet 1442, 1443. ‘ 


Limited extent to which the present wine duties operate prejudicially with special 
reference to the colonies, Gilbey 3031, 3032——Small amount of wine imported into 
France from the British colonies, Teissontére 4997, 4998. . 


Information respecting the tariff of import duties levied by the English. colonies ; 
greater importance to us of the question of the wine duties if we include the Australian 
colonies as wine-growing countries, Giffen 6045-6053. 6081, 6082. ~~ 


List of memorials from the colonies on the subject of the wine duties, App. 358, 
359: 
See also Australia. Cape Wines. 


Competition. Increased competition and more extended consumption accordingly as the 
duties are lowered, Gilbey 2970-2972. 3152-3154. ; 


CONSUMPTION OF WINE: 


1. As to the Consumption under the present Rates of Duty. 
2. As to the Effect upon the Consumption by a Reduetion of Duty. 


1. As to the Consumption under the present Rates cf Duty: 


Considerable increase in the consumption of claret as compared with sherry, Seldon 
551. 554-556—Tendency to the consumption of wine by certain classes who used 
formerly to drink beer, Young 932-934 Use of light French wines as mere beverages, 
whilst strong Spanish wines may be used for their intoxicating effects, 7b. 1034, 1035. 


Exceedingly small consumption of wine in England, save by the upper classes, Sir L. 
Mallet 1255 Statement showing the large increase of import which followed upon 
former reductions of the duties, Fuerheerd 1670———-Increased consumption of wine 
without any decrease in the consumption of spirits, 2b. 1671. 1923-1925. 

Very small consumption of wine per head in Great Britain; room for a largely 
increased consumption by the working classes without interfering with the spirit duties, 
Fuerheerd 1713-1716, 1733-1737- 

Exceptional position taken by witness at the time of the change of duties in 1861, he 
having anticipated a great development of business in consequence, Gilbey 2866-2874 
Formation of the public taste for wine upon the basis of port and sherry, 7b. 2909-2911. 
3023, 3024— Check by the general depression in trade to increased. sales by witness’ 
firm ; improvement during the present month (May), 2b. 2932-2936 Even distribution 
of the consumption of light and strong wines respectively throughout the United Kingdom, 
ib. 3000-3004 Exceeding small consumption of wine in England in proportion to the 
population, 2b. 3128-3130. 


Opinion that the existing duties do not operate against the consumption of wine; 
preference upon the whole for the present rate. of duty, Hughes 3786-3793. 3808-3810. 
3848-3851 —— Consideration of the duties on certain articles of consumption ; belief that 


a reduction of the wine duty would considerably increase the consumption, Mendel 3936- 


3940. : 
Statistical information regarding the consumption and strengtly of wines and spirits in 
the United Kingdom in the year 1877-78, Romilly 5942. 


Account showing the number of gallons of wine entered for home consumption on 
which duty was paid in the United Kingdom in each of the five years preceding, and in 


each quinquennial period following the adoption in 1861 of the alcoholic test, App. 316, | 
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Total quantities entered for home consumption in each of the years 1871—78 ; 
ib. 318. 3 
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Report, 1879—continued., 


CoNSUMPTION OF Wi1NE—continued. 
2. As to the Effect upon the Consumption by u Reduction of Duty; 


Doubt as to the consumption increasing to the extent of a single gallon froma reduction 
of duty in the case of Spanish wine; grounds for this conclusion, Seldon 538. 549- 
560. 571-580. 628, 629 Doubt as to any very large increase in the consumption of 
French wines under a 6d. duty, 7b. 689 Very little effect of reduced duty as regards 
the consumption of the cheaper wines of Australia or of Spain, 2b. 690-693 Increased 
consumption of wine if the duties were lowered; probable increase in the use, 
specially of highly fortified wines, Young 924-934. 972-982. 

Large increase of consumption expected if the duties be sufficiently reduced, notwith- 
standing the temperance movement in this country, Sir L. Mallet 1255. 1328-1330 —— 
Strong advocacy of such a change in the duties as may cause wine to be an article of 
national consumption, 7b. 1270, 1271 Approval of a tax on wiue, witness contending, 
however, that a modified scale would after a time increase the consumption and produce 
an increased revenue, ib. 1342-1344 Advantage of an increased consumption in the 
interests of the consumers as well as of the revenue, Sir L, Mallet 1343, 1344; Gilbey 
2890, 2891. 2896-2898. 2984-2991. 

Belief that with a uniform duty of 1s. per gallon, there would an immense increase in 
the import of wine froin Portugal and Spain; grounds for this conclusion, Feuerheerd 
1664-1696. 1759. 1769-1774 Entire dissent from the opinion of certain Custom Be i 
House officials that if the duties were reduced there would not be any increase in the i 
consumption of port or sherry, 7b, 1669-1672. 

Decided opinion that if the duties were sufficiently reduced there would in time be a 
large increase in the consumption of the lower class of sherries, Cosens 2410. 2418-2425. 
2428. 2454——-Conclusion as to the effect of a reduction of duties in promoting trade 
and causing an increased consumption, Sandeman 2659, 2660. 2671-2695. 2786. 


Increased consumption chiefly of French wines by a reduction of duties, but without 
displacement of Spanish and Portuguese wines, Gilbey 2997-2999 Belief that an 
increased consumption of wine would not lead to a decreased consumption of beer, 

Gilbey 3161-3165 ; Willis 3236-3238. 3241. 3269-3271 Decided belief that a very 
much larger consumption of wine in England would result from a reduction in the duties ; 
grounds for this opinion, Clark 4423, 4424. 4456-4460. 

Expectation that, by reducing the duties, the taste of the English as regards alco- 

holised wines will be. changed, and that there will be a large consumption of the cheap 

- French wines, Tezssoniere 5087--5090 Belief that a reduction of ten per cent. in the 
price of the cheap Spanish wines would cause a sufficiently increased consumption to 
recoup the Exchequer for the loss occasioned by a reduction of the duty, C. Haurie 
5450-5456. 

Opinion that there is no weight in the argument that a reduction of duties on wines : 
would be of advantage to the community by bringing wine into more general consump- Be; 
tion than spirits, Romilly 5962, 5963. : 

Great preponderance of evidence before the Committee to the effect that a reduction : 
of duties would materially increase the consumption, Rep. iv. a 


See also Claret. _ Drunkenness. France, 12. Light Wines. Spain 
(Sherry, §c.), 4. 7- Spirits, &c., 4-6. 


Cordials. Different ingredients used in the manufacture of cordials, Forsey 1164, 1165 

—— Advantage in using low-duty wine in making cordials and British wines, 2d. 1189 
Use of Hamburgh sherry in the making of cordials, port not being used for the pur- 
pose, ib. 1172-1176—— Unsuccessful result if there were an admixture of alcoholised 
wines with cordials, Fuerheerd 1741.—-- See also Spurious Compounds. 


Cosens, Frederick William. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Long and extensive experience 
of witness as a shipper in the Spanish wine trade; he possesses one vineyard in the 
Jerez district, 2249-2255—— Export of sherries to England chiefly from the Jerez dis- 
trict, the best wines being produced there, 2252-2258 Increased facilities since the 
opening of the Central Railway in the shipment of wines from La Mancha and other 
districts, 2252. _ 

Similar manipulation of the grape in the case of Spanish sherries generally, distilled 
wine or spirit being added for the purpose mainly of preservation, 2259-2266. 2364. 
2283, 2284—— Use of but a small quantity of distilled wine, if any, when the wine is 
required for home consumption, 2266, 2267. 2305, 2306 Long period for which the 
finer kinds of sherry will keep without any added spirit, 2268-2280. 


Strength of about twenty-nine or thirty degrees attained by the finer wines before 
export, without any,added spirit; at this strength they may be freely exported, 2281— 
2287 Exceptional instance of must (or wine before manipulation) made at witness’ 
vineyard having shown twenty-eight degrees of strength; careful tests applied, 2287— 
2295——Different times at which the distilled wine is added; varying amounts added 
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Cosens, Frederich William. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. | 
according to the character of the wine, all the material coming from the grape, 2296— 
2304- 2343, 2344- 

Variation between sherries, owing entirely to the fermentation of the grape, 2308, 
2309 Statement as to Amontillado coming solely from the Jerez district, and as to 
the uncertainty attending its production, 2309-2315 Information relative to Man- 
zanilla, as produced in the Sanlucar district, its natural strength, and extent to which 
fortified ; risk in importing this wine into England without added spirit, 2316-2331. 

Constant endeavour in the sherry trade, since 1862, to reduce to a minimum the 
addition of distilled wine, 2327. 2332. 2374 ——Information relative to the use of Solera 
Fino, and other growths of different kinds for the purpose of blending, sherries generally 
being for the most part blended, 2333-2342 Use of a considerable quantity of 
foreign spirits for fortifying inferior wines of a class not dealt in by witness, 2345-2350. 
2388. 

Statement as to the character and strength of the wine drunk by the better classes in 
Spain, 2351-2353 Shipment of young wines as thirty-eight degrees ; addition of some 
older wine in order to make the former palatable, 2354-2357 There is no export 
trade in bottled sherries, 2358 Grounds for the conclusion that it 1s necessary to 
fortify young and inferior wines up to thirty-eight degrees in order to prevent “scud ” 
epidemic, and to make them wholesome and marketable in England, 2358-2375. 


Necessity of fortifying wine before export, so as to allow for the Japse of time before it 
is used; reference hereon to the effect of bonding, 2364——Uselessness of a duty of 1s. 
with a limit of thirty-six degrees in the case of Spanish sherries, 2375 Absence of 
difficulty in exporting wines at thirty-eight degrees to France, 2376-2379. 

Great range in the price of sherries; average of from 347. to 36/. per butt, 2380, 
2381. 2395-2400 Information as to the production and cost of distilled wine, as 
compared with the cost of cognac and other foreign spirits; advantages of the former 
for fortifying, 2382-2394—-— Excessively heavy incidence of the present duties, especially 
in the case of wines up to 30/. a butt, 2401-2405. 


Decreased consumption of sherry in England during the last two or three years, 2406- 
2409 Decided opinion that if the duties were sufficiently reduced, there would in time 
be a large increase in the consumption of the lower class of sherries, 2410. 2418-2425. 
2428. 2454 Information as to the relative strength, and quality or price, of the 
different classes of sherry ; the lower the strength the higher the value, 2410-2417. 


Conclusion that an increased consumption of sherry would not affect the consumption 
of spirits or beer, 2419. 2424. 2457, 2458-——Ample, sources for a largely increased 
supply of the cheaper wines, the area of supply of the superior sherries being limited, 
2426-2432 Evidence relative to several kinds of inferior wine (in which witness does 
not deal) produced in different parts of Spain, and sent to France and elsewhere ; question 
whether these wines might not come to England under a reduced duty, 2433-2454. 


Grounds for the suggestion that thirty-eight degrees might be fixed as the strength 
up to which Spanish wines might be admitted, with a limit of two degrees for differences 
or inaccuracies in testing, 2455-2469——Doubt as to any wine at seventeen degrees 
coming from the sherry districts, 2470 Tendency of the introduction of French wines 
to lead -to a smaller alcoholisation of Spanish wines; opinion that the strength cannot be 
reduced lower, 2472-2478. 


Decided objection to ad valorem duties; deception under this system in the United 
States, 2479-2484——-Longer lapse of time before sherries go into consumption than 
is the case with cheap French wines, 2485-2489 Tendency of a lower duty to lead 
to more rapid consumption, whilst the latter would probably favour a lower alcoholic 
strength, 2490-2493 Facility at present in clearing wines out of bond, 2494. 


[Second Examination.] Further statement as to the necessity of fortifying sherries in 
view of their not at once going into consumption after import, 2495 —— Degree of incon- 
venience in connection with fortifying in bond; increased fortification desirable if the 
wine is likely to remain long in bond, 2496-2499 Tendency of lower duties and more 
rapid consumption to minimise fertification, 2500. 


Facility in obtaining supplies from La Mancha and other districts, if there were an 
increased demand through reduction of duties, 2501-2505 Improved system of testing 
since 1862; improvement also in there being a decrease of fortification, 2506, 2507 —- 
Belief as to Hamburgh sherries not being made up in Spain of low class wines ‘with an 
admixture of brandy, 2508-2511 Impression that tests of Spanish wines at the Inter- 
national Exhibition referred chiefly to musts, or new wines, 2512-2516. 


Strong aid general feeling in Spain in favour of a modification of the wine duties in 
this country, 2517-2522—— Prospect of a modification of the Spanish tariff on 
British goods, if the wine duties be reduced, 2519-2522 
wine payiny duty in France if it goes into consumption there, 2523. 

Further reference to the high strength sometimes attained by Spanish wine without any 
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Cosens, Frederick William. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


-added spirit, 2525-2527 Great bulk of sherries embraced in the limits from thirty-two 
to thirty-eight degrees, 2528—— Effect of reduced duties in increasing the business of 
the Spanish shippers, 2529, 2530. 


Information relative to the very large consumption of wine by the workmen employed 
by witness’ firm in Spain; excellent health and great physical strength of these men, 
2531-2538. 2571-2575 Comparatively high strength of the wine allowed tothe work- 
men, 2531. 2571-2575. 2592 Reference to manzanilia as known also in Spain by the 
name ot Sanlucar Fino, 2539-2542——Further reference to Solera as a high class of 
mother wine, 2543, 2544. 


Decided advantage in using distilled wine rather than other spirit for alcoholisation, 
2545-2547——Absence of any export duty on wine from Spain, 2548——Payment of a 
municipal tax on wine brought into Jerez, 2549. 2551. 2590, 2591——Explanation that 
the wine allowed to workmen by witness’ firm is not in part payment of wages, 2550. 
2552-2570. 2592, 2593. 

Conclusion that a limit of thirty-eight degrees, with a margin of two degrees, would 
embrace all the wines shipped by witness’ firm, 2576. 2586, 2587——Advocacy of a 
1s. duty up to forty degrees, 2577-2582——Expected, complaint by Spain if French 
wines below twenty-six degrees were admitted at a very low duty, 2579-2585-—-—Very 
little Spanish wine imported under twenty-six degrees, 2588, 2589. 


Cotton Goods. Papers handed in by Mr. Schwann in illustration of the application of the 
present Spanixh tariff to ordinary staple kinds of cotion goods and the differential 
duties against English goods, App. 363, 364.——See also Manchester. Spain, &c. 9. 


Cuba. Statement that there is a larger trade in Manchester goods with the Island of Cuba 
than there is with Spain, the reason being that the Spanish colonies are not producers, 
and also that they have much lower duties than the mother country, Kolp 4605-4609. 
4615-4617. 4626-4632 Differential duties existing in the Spanish colonies upon goods 
of Spanish origin and upon those of English manufacture; distinct tariffs in Cuba and 
Porto Rico in regard to such goods, ib. 4628-4632. 


Currie, James Pattison. (Analysis of his Evidence)—Is head of the firm of John 
Currie & Co., distillers, of Bromley ; this is the oldest firm of distillers in London, having 
been estabiished 150 years, 5843 5845. 


Reference to a memorandum prepared by witness in regard to the proposed reduction 
of the wine duties; increased consumption of wine since the year 1860; 5846-5857—--— 
Prejudicial effect which a reduction in the duties would have upon the manufacture 
of spirits in England ; opinion that injury would also result to the revenue of the country, 
5849. 5852. 

Complaint that wine should pay only 1s. duty, which is 50 per cent. of the value of the 
article, whereas spirits pay as much as 600 per cent. on the value, 5855 Belief that 
natural wines contain only from sixteen to eighteen degrees of natural spirit, 5856, 5857. 
5903-5906 Great facility which a reduction of the duties would give to illicit, distilla- 
tion; extreme difficulty for the Inland Revenue to prevent this abuse, 5858-5868. 5880-5883 
Existence of stills for the purpose of extracting spirits from the wood of casks, 5861- 
tly nea 

Contention that the object the Legislature have in imposing high duties on spirits is 
solely that it is a very simple way of getting a very high rate of revenue, 6869-5874 
Petitions presented to the Government praying for a reduction in the spirit duties 5874- 
5879——- Information in regard to the increased consumption in England of light wines ; 
absence of objection to introducing these wines at a low duty, as they are taken as a 
beverage and not as a stimulant, 5884-5892. 5907, 5908. 


Further observations in regard to the consumption of spirits in wines which pay a low 
duty ; tendency that in time the spirit in wine will be taken as a stimulant to the setting 
aside of the spirit itself, 5893-5900 Opinion that from sixteen to eighteen degrees of 
spirit would be « fair average for the lower class of wines, 5901, 5902. 5909-5912. 


Currie, J. P. Memorandum from Mr. J. P. Currie and Mr. John Watney, on behalf of 
the London Grain Distillers, showing the injestice that would be caused to the trade, and 
the injury to the revenue, from any reduction in the wine duties, App. 382, 383. 


Customs Department. Explanation of the practice of the Customs, Department in diseri- 
minating between the charging of wine duties and spirit duties; no reference is had to 
the question of adulteration, Hunt 62 et seq. 167-179. 241-243 Imposition. of the 
duty after the packages are landed and the quantities in them are ascertained, ib. 156. 
158. 256-259-——Statement as to its not being practicable to levy the duties on board 
ship, 2b. 255-259 Impracticability of levying the duty, even though uniform, on board 
ship, Baker 323, 324. — 

Means of identifying wine casks which have passed through the Custom House by 
certain marks placed upon them; doubt as to this applying to sugar, Keene 696-701 
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Cust oms Department— continued, 

Practice as to marking every cask of wine in the Customs, there being a re-ware- 
housing every five years, Keene 721, 722. 

Information in connection with certain papers and returns submitted on the part of the 
Customs Department, containing statistics on various points, Seldon 531-5413; App. 
315-320. | 

Reports by Mr. Keene to the Commissioners of Customs, containing information in 
detail relative to the strength of differeut wines, App. 321-357. 


See also Ad valorem Duties. Alcoholic Strength. Fraud. Gradation of Duties. 
Testing. ut aaa 


D. fo 


Differential Duties. Statement as to the present rates of wine duty not having been in 
any way fixed, in order to give preferential advantage to the wine products of any par- 
ticular country, Rep. iil. v. ; 

See also Foreign Countries. Glass. Tron. Manchester. Port, §¢., 5. 
Shipping Trade. . Spain, &c., 8-11. Wire. Woollen Goods. 


Distillers. Representation by witness of several Scotch distilieries, Hazy 4645, 4646 
Similar objections in regard to the lowering of the duties held by the Irish as well as the 
Scotch distillers, 7b. 4683. | a leh 

List of firms of distillers represented by Mr. Graham Menzies, App. 373. 
See also Spirits and Spirit Duties. — an 


Douro Wines. See Port, §c. 


Drunkenness. Beneficial effect socially of an increased consumption, witness submitung 
that there is reduced intemperance in connection with wine, Gilbey 2890, 2891. 2896- 
28y8. 2984-2991 Rare instances of drunkenness in Fraice, the reason being that 
wine is so much more used than spirits, Lalande 5270-5273 Large consumption of 
wine by the working classes in France ; almost total absence of drunkenness where wine, 
and not spirits, is consumed, Duval 5580-5588. 5592, 5593. 5602-5608. 


Duval, Fernand Raoul. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Representation by witness of the 
wine growing interest of the centre of France; description of the district comprised 
under this denomination, 5499-55038. 

Character of the wines grown in this district; large increase in the production during the 
last ten years, 5504-5511. 5515-5519. 5549, 5550- 5576-5579: 5693 Money value of 
the wines from the centre district, 5512-5514—— Wine from this district used in 
Paris for the purpose of blending, 5520-5524. 5616——Small amount of this wine 
exported from France; larger exportation to Switzerland than to any other country, on 

account of the light duties, 5525-5536. Eee 
\ Information in regard to the octroi duties in Paris; different duties levied upon wines 
and beers in bettle and in wood, 5537-5542- 5566, 5567. 5616-5620 Grounds for 
believing that the wines from tlie centre district would, if thé duties were made more 
favourable to their importation, be largely consumed in England, 5543-5544. 5941, 5642. 
5664-5679 Great improvement in the manufacture of the wine of late years; absence 
of any reason whereby it should deteriorate by the journey to England, §545-5547- 


Small extent to which the wines from this district are fortified ‘by the addition of spirit, 
5548——~- Considerable increase in the cost of labour whereever the vine is planted, 5550 
——-Recommendation that the duties upon wines exported to England be reduced upona 
very large scale; belief that a general reduction of duty, with proper conditions, would 


benefit al! wine-growing countries, 5551-5595, 5598-5572- 5614, 5615. 5934-5640. 5687— _. 


5689. 3 

Desire that all wines upon an alcoholic strength of twenty-six degrees should be 
admitted at a duty of 3 d. per gallon; contention that if it be not possible to extend this 
privilege to all French wines it should at least be done for cheap wines, 5551-5557- 
5569-5572 Strong objection to an ad valorem duty, on account of the difficulty of 
arriving at the different values, 5558. 5505, 5596 
and alcoholic strength would not in any way lead to difficulty or to fraud, 5565. 5508. 


Absence of any illicit distillation in the centre district. ot France, 5573-5575 
Constant increase of the revenue in France derived from drinks of various characters, 
5579——Extensive consumption of wine by the working classes in France, whereas 
there is very little drunkenness, 5580-5588. 5592. 5593- 5602-5608 The duty on 
spirits in France is ten times higher than on wine; two scales of duty, one for brandy 
and another for alcohol, 5582. 5661-5663. : . 

Information respecting the consumption and the productionjof wine in Alsace; increased 


production in that district since it has been separated from France and since the increase 
of 


Opinion that a double test of value’ 
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Duvai, Fernand Raoul—continued. 


of the duties, 5589-5502 Opinion that the suggested reduction in the duties would 
not have the effect of diminishing the revenue ; grounds for this conélusion, 5594-5596. 


Belief that if the English wine duties were reduced, France would reciprocate by 
altering her tariff favourably to England; decided opinion that if the duties on cheap 
wines were lowered, there would be un agitation for free trade all over the wine-growing 
departments of France, 5596-5601——Stronger influence in France of the agricul- 
turists than of the protectionists, who are opposed to the modification of the tariff, 5600, 
5601. 

Larger consumption of wine in France where the duty is low; many places in France 
where no duties whatever are imposed on wines, 5602 —— Duty of gs. gd. a gallon upon 
spirits; one-third more duty charged in Paris as octroi, 5609-5612 Absence of 
objection to a reduction of the spirit duties in England, 5614, 5615 Octroi duty of 62d. 
paid upon the entry of, beer into Paris; the alcoholic strength of beer brought into Paris 
is about fourteen per cent. Sykes’, 5616-5620. 5644-5660. 


Temporary influence possessed at the present time by the protectionists in France on 
account of the low price of corn, and for other reasons ; formation of associations for the 
purpose of ohtaming a reduction of the import duties upon English articles brought into 
France, 5621-5633-—- General feeling in France in favour of reciprocity, 5629 
Large capabilities for the increase of production of wines in France; belief that the pre- 
sent production might be increased fourfold or fivefold, 5643. 

Preference for German to English beer in Paris on account of the cheapness of the 
former ; large production of beer in France, 5648-5652. 5659 Variation of the excise 
duty upon beer made in France in the several towns; the average duty is about 23d. a 
gallon, without counting the octroi, 5657 The consumption of home-made beer in 
France is about twenty or thirty times as large as that of foreign manufacture, 5658. 


Argument from the experience of the consumption of wine in the north of France that 
the consumption of light wines will also increase in England, 5664-5066—— Further 
statement that reduction of the duty would not cause any loss to the English revenue, 
as it would touch only a particuJar class of wine which does not now come to England 
at ali, 5668-5679. 5690-5602. * 

Additional statement that the wines proposed to be brought from the centre of France 
to England would not in any way be deteriorated. by the length of the journey; absence 
of necessity that these wines should be fortified by the addition of spirit, 5680-5682 
Opinion that the complaints of Spain and Portugal would be entirely satisfied by a 
reduction of the duties upon light wines, 5689-5699. 


E. 


Export of Wine. UExtensive export of wines from England by witness’ firm, Gilbey 3016, 
3017. 3020. 
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Feuerheerd, Lorenz. Long experience and large business of witness as a shipper ot port 
wine from Oporto, and as a vinificator in the Douro district, 1475-1486 
the Douro country into two distinct districts, the Upper Corgo and Lower Corgo, the 
former having been planted about 100 years ago, and now producing the finest» wine, 
1487-1492 Gradual change within the last 100 years, but more especiaily between 
1820 and 1834, in the manufacture of port wine; it was formerly better fermented and 
less alcoholised, the change being for the worse, 1492-1494. 


Government restrictions formerly in force as regards the production and sale of port 
wine; these no longer exist, and for the last ten or fifteen years the manufacture has 
been improved, 1495-1502 Details relative to the process of making port wine, and 
the practice as to fermentation, alcoholisation, &c., before shipment, 1503-1511 —— 
Addition of alcohol to wine in bond as unecessary for stopping fermentation, 1512. 


[Second Examination.| Further reference to the improved manufacture subsequent 
to the abolition of the Government restrictions, 1513-1515 Extent of the district 
now under cultivation in the Douro, the Upper Douro preducing the finer wine, and 
being blended with the Lower Douro wine, in order to improve the latter, 1516-1526. 

Supervision exercised by witness’ firm over the growth of the grapes as well as over 
the manufacture and the alcoholisation, 1527-1531——— Further particulars relative to the 
addition of spirit, the different stages at which added, and the amount under different 
_ circumstances, 1532-1544. 1554- 
Information relative to the)production of natural wine without any added spirit ; 
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Feuerheerd, Lorenz. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


, 


illustration by means of samples of the strength and-soundness of such wine, though not 
suitable for the English demand, 1544-1554 Object of alccholisation to arrest fer- 
mentation and prevent the wine turning sour, 1566-1570 Cireck to excessive alcoho- 
lisation on account of the cost and the loss of value, 1570. 1634. 


Improved colour of the Lower Douro wine by admixture with that from the Upper 
Douro, 1571 Effect of the use of a certain proportion of white grapes upon the colour 
of the wine, 1572-1574——Limited extent to which elderberries are now used for 
colouring purposes, 1575-1580 Explanation relative to the use of geropiga, this not 
being an adulteration, 1581, 1682. 1584, 1585. 160 Denial that logwood is ever used, 
1583, 1584. Ce 

Occasional “ refreshing ” of old wine by the addition of young wine, 1586-1592—— 
Difference in cost between the wine or “ must,” before it is alcoholised, &c., and after 
that process, 1593-1596——Particulars relative to the kinds of spirit used, and the cost 
thereof, 1597-1606—— Low-class character of the wine exported to South America; 
belief that geropiga, is not used, 1606-1608. 


Grounds for objecting to the tests made by the exports sent by the English Govern- 
ment in 1861 to ascertain the strength, &c. of wines in Portugal, 1609-1612 —— Entirely 
fallacious character of tests made at the International Exhibition of 1874 ; 1613-1617. 


Further evidence as to the strength of natural port wine, and as to its capacity for 
keeping sound for many years, without any alcohol, 1618-1633——Importance of simul- 
taneous fermentation in order to ensure the preservation of the Douro wines, 1630 —— 
Considerable proportion of tannin in red wines, this necessitating-the keeping cf such 
wines for many years for precipitation to take place, 1631, 1632. 


Decided opinion that port wine under forty degrees can be sent to England and obtain 
a ready market; belief that the average of the wine imported is, in fact, under thirty- 


eight degrees, 1635-!640——Very little difference between foreign countries as regards 
the taste for port of varying degrees of strength, 1641-—1643——Facility in the introdue- 


tion of port wine at a maximum of 37 degrees into Sweden and Holland; equal facility 
in the case of England, 1644-1655- 


More healthy character of wine according as it is more thoroughly fermented, 1656- 
1658 Difficuity as regards improved cultivation of the grape with a view to the pro- 
duction of a better fermented and more healthy wine, 1659-1663——Belief that with a 
uniform duty of 1s. per gallon there would be an immense increase in the import of wine 
from Portugal and Spain ; grounds for this conclusion, 1664-1696. 


Entire dissent from the opinion of certain custom-house officials that if the duties were 
veduced there would not be any increase in the consumption of port or sherry, 1669-1672 
Statement showing the large increase of import which followed upon former reductions 
of the duties, 1679 Increased consumption of wine without any decrease in the con- 
sumption of spirits. 1671. 

Other parts of Portugal than the Douro whence wines would probably come, the duties 
being lowered, 1673-1696 Effect of the bigh duties in excluding several good wines 
from the neighbourhood of Lisbon, 1684-1695 Very small quantity imported from 
Spain or Portugal at a strength of only twenty-five or twenty-six degrees, 1697, 1698. 


- Argument that the alcoholic test is a modern invention, bas done much harm, and is 


nonsensical as applied to wine, 1699-1713. 1742, 1743 Very few countries besides 
England with an alcoholic test, 1703. 1929——-Entire concurrence in Sir Louis Mallet’s 
view that the duties should not be assessed according to the alcoholic strength, 1707-1711 
——Effect of the addition of alcoiiol, wheu wine is already of a certain strength, in 
lowering the quality and the value, 1708-1710. 


‘Statistics purporting to show that in Sweden and Holland the consumption of spirits is 
not aflected by the import of port at lower duties and with greater facilities than in 
England, 1712, 1713. 1717-1732—-— Very small consumption of wine per head in Great 
Britain; room for a largely-increased consumption by the working classes, without inter- 
fering with the spirit duties, 1713-1716. 1733-1737 Large consumption of wine per 
head in Hamburg as compared with England, 1713——Prospect, with low duties, of a 
large consumption of Tarragona and other similar wines, 1714-1716. 

Conviction that with lower duties neither Hambure sherry nor other wine would be 
introduced for the purpose of illicit distillation, 1738-1740-——Unsuccessful result if 
there were an admixture of alcoholised wines with cordials, 1741 Decided objection 
to a sliding scale of duties with reference to alcoholic strength, 1742, 1743. 


Proposal fora duty of 4 d. up to seventeen degrees, to be worked in conjunction with an 
ad valorem limit, 1744-1750. 1756. 1795-1797. 1846-1855 Belief that a public 


taste for claret will not be created by the mere introduction of very cheap claret, as 


under the French Treaty, 1747. 191g~ig22. 1g26-1928—— Opinion that fraud would 
not occur in the import of high class wine at the 4 d. duty, 1750. 


Suggestion that if an alcoholic test must be maintained it be fixed at not higher than 
thirty-seven degrees, and that the duty be 1s. up to that strength, 1751-1758——-Com- 


ment 
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Report, 1879—continued. 


Feuerheerd, Lorenz. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued 


ment upon the feeling of many large dealers in the traffic in favour of high duties, 1754. 
1766-1768, 

Conviction further expressed that with reduced duties there would be an immense 
development of production in Portugal, resulting in a very large increase of consumption 
in England, 1759. 1769-1774 Strong feeling in Portugal and Spain adverse to the 
high duties in this country ; expected readiness to reduce the commercial tariffs if the 
duties be modified, 1760-1765. 1791, 1792. 


Great boon in a moral point of view if the drinkers of gin and other spirits were 
converted into wine drinkers ; belief, however, that the consumption of spirits would not 
be affected by a reduction of the wine duties, 1760. 1780-1786. 1874. 1881-1883 
Difference of opinion among the trade in Portugal as to the effect upon export to England 
by reduction of duties, 1775-1777 Tendency of red wines to lose strength in cask, 
whilst white wines will, under certain conditions, gain strength, 1778, 177g. 1860, 1861. 

Farther statement that the spirit revenue would not be prejudiced by reduction of the 
wine duties, 1780-1786. 1794 Lendency to decreased consumption of beer, and not 
of spirits, in Competition with cheaper wine, 1785-1790. 1794. 


Belief as to the impracticability of an ad valorem duty on high-priced French wines, 
1795-1799 Necessity of the introduction of a certain amount of.spirit into the Douro 
wines for the purpose of stopping fermentation, and of preserving the wine; the actual 
amount depends upon the quantity ofsaccharine in the “ must,” 1800-1808 ——- Unpalatable 
character of the brandy distilled from highly alcoholic wine in Portugal, 1809-1812. 


Impracticability of adding spirit in England to wines below seventeen degrees so as to 
greatly increase their strength, without ruining the wines, 1813, 1814 Large quantity 
of good wine produced in the Douro district at about twenty-six degrees of strength, fit 
for introduction into England at.a duty of 1 s., 1815-1818 Very exceptional wines 
now imported from Portugal at the 1s, duty, 1819. 


Definition of natural port wine as wine without any added alcvhol, 1820-1823 
Cessation of import.of natural port wine for many years past; gradual change by the 
addition of alcohol, 1825-1830——Large production ct wine in the Beira district fit for 
import intv England at the duty of 1s., 1831-1835 Probability of a much larger 
production of cheap wines in Spain than in Portugal for.export to Envland at a low 
rate of duty, 1835 1840-—— Existence of vine disease in Portugal, but only in a modified 
form, 1835. 1938. 

Grounds for concluding that Freuch wines would not be produced by a 1s. duty up 
to thirty-eight degrees, or by aqd. duty up to seventeen degrees with an ad valorem 
limit, 1841-1855 Variation of from eighteen to twenty-six degrees in the strength of 
natural port wines, these being quite sound if properly made, 1856-1861 Obstacles 
to the import of natural wine, and to its alcoholisation in bond, 1862——Use of wine 
brandy, at from twenty to twenty-five degrees over proof, for alcoholising wines in Spain 
and Portugal, 1863-1865. 


Approval of a lower duty than 1, upon wines of lower qualities and strengths, as 
probably giving satisfaction to France, 1866-1868 Larger amount of alcohol per 
gallon in natural port wine than in the beer, which it would displace from consumption ; 
such wine would be much dearer than beer, and would not be drunk to the same excess,. 
4869-1880—— Fairness in asking for a reduction of the duties in Portugal on beer and 
other imports from England if the wine duties in this country were lowered, 1884-1890. 


Average of from thirty-two to thirty-four degrees as the strength of the port wine used 
by the higher classes in Portugal and Spain, 1891, 1892——Very little adulteration of 
wines by the merchants in this country, 18y3, 1894. 1910-1915 Further statement 
as to the more imperfect fermentation in the manulacture of port than in former years, 
the quality having deteriorated, 1895-1902. 

Cheapness of Spanish port, or Tarragona, which is introduced at from thirty-five to 
thirty-seven degrees of strength; demand for this wine, 1903-1909 —- Very little con- 
sumption of spirits in Portugal, this not being the result of the large consumption of wine, 
1916-1918—-— Comparatively small consumption of claret in England, tie public not 
having been graduaily trained to any taste for it by a previous use of cheap port and 
sherry, 1919-1922. 1926-1928. 1937. 

Witness repeats that the consumption of wine in England has little if anything to do 
with the consuuiption of spirits, 1923-1925 ——Further explanation that witness strongly 
objects to the principle of an alcoholic test, but would on the whole approve of a duty of 
1s. up to thirty-seven or thirty-eight degrees, with a duty of 4 d. below seventeen degrees, 


1929-1936 Instance of import of some natural port in 1869 the strength of which 
increased whilst in bond, 1939-1941. 


Feuerheerd, Mr, Letter froin Mir. Feuerheerd in further explanation as to the consumption | 
of alcohol in the Netherlands, App. 360. 


Foreign Countries (Commercial Treaties and Tariffs). Opinion as to the expediency of 
levying the wine duties without reference to the system adopted by foreign countries, 
» 278. : 343 Hunt 
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Foreign Countries (Commercial Treaties and Tariffs)—continued. 


Hunt 55-61 Witness is not aware of any strong protests by foreign growers against 
the incidence of the wine duties, 76. gg-102. 


ee o 


Great importance of stipulating for certain reductions in foreign tariffs as a condition 
of the reduction of our wine duties, Sir LZ. Mallet 1288 Feeling of irritation in Spain uJ 
and other countries as regards our scale of wine duties, a modification of which might 
lead to more satisfactory relations with those countries, and to a reduction of their tariffs, 
2b. 1303-1311. 1331. 1338. 1347-1353. 1403-1412 More liberal character of the | 
foreign tariffs, generally, within the last twenty years, 2b. 1331-1337. 


Strong feeling in Portugal and Spain adverse to the high duties in this country ; 
expected readiness to reduce the commercial tariffs if the duties be modified, Feuerheerd A 
1760-1765. 1791, 1792 Expediency, if an alteration in the wine duties is to be made, ; 
that it should be by negotiation or commercial treaty, so that we may get something in 
return, Kell 3976. - 


Opinion as to the inexpediency of obtaining reciprocal advantages from other countries 
by rednection of our wine duties, commercial treaties being likely to affect injuriously 
the people of the countries that contract them, Romilly 5938-5941. °5964-6016—— 
Strong opposition to any system of reciprocity between this country and Spain and | 
‘ Portugal in regard to the wine duties; argument that whatever is best for the community a 
y at large should be done without regard to obtaining any reciprocal advantage from these 
ae countries, 7b. 5994-5997. 6006. 6oog. ‘ 


Grounds for the opinion that it would be extremely desirable to conclude new com- 
mercial treaties with the different countries from whom we receive wines; illustration of 
the advantages resulting from such treaties, Giffen 6097.-6107,; 6108. 6117--6128— | 
Favourable position of our commercial relations with countries with which we have ; 
no treaties, 7b. 6107, 6108 Considerable advantage offered to this country in the 
negotiation with France two years ago; advantages also offered by Spain and Portugal 
in return for a reduction of our wine duties, ib. 6110-6114. 


Statement as to the present duties having constituted a subject of complaint on the 
part of foreign countries, especially such as largely produce wines in excess of twenty- 
six degrees, Rep. iv, v Conclusion of the Committee that the consideration of the 
wine duties may properly be included in negotiations affecting our commercial relations 7 
with the wine-growing countries, 2b. vi, 


See also France, &c. Germany. Port, &. Spain, &c. 


Forsey, Charles B. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Experience of witness for several years 
as chief inspector in the Excise, 1149, 1150—— Exceptional instances of the use of 
spurious wine, such as Hamburg sherry, in the making up of British cordials and 
sweet wines, 1151-1161. 1182-—— Check through the license duties upon any extensive 
use of spurious foreign wine in the manufacture of cordials and British wines, 1161- 
1163—— Different ingredients used in the manufacture of cordials, 1164, 1165. ‘ 


B, _ Information as to the manufacture of British wines, the amount of spirit used, and the 
‘ ' duty thereon, 1166, 1167 Estimate of the quantity of British wines now made; total 
of about 108,000 gallons made in 18343 1168-1171. Use of Hamburg sherry in the 
making of cordials, port not being used for the purpose, 1172-1176 Profit from the 
use of Hamburg sherry in making up British wines; doubt, however, as to sherries of 
any kind being much used, 1177-1182 Unpalatable character of the spirit distilled 
from English or foreign cider, 1183-1188, 


a Advantage in using low-duty wine in making cordials and British wines, 1189 
Ny Inexpediency of any unduly vexatious restrictions on trade tor the protection of the spirit 
duties, if the wine duties be modified, 1190-1194. 1201-1204 Objection to any pro- 
hibition upon the mixing of wine with spirits by private persons, 1194. 

Bop | Opinion that a moderate reduction of the wine duties would not affect the revenue 
Mine trom the spirit duties, 1199, 1200—— Very swiall illicit distillation from cider, 1205, 1206 
be ——lIllicit distillation in England chiefly from molasses, 1207 Decrease ot illicit dis- 
tillation in Ireland, 7%.—~ Tendency to competition of strong wines, as alcoholic liquors, 

with home-made spirits, if the duty on the former be reduced, 1208-1210. 


Considerable amount of illicit distillation formerly in England, 1211——Doubt as to 
there having been distillation from mead, 1219-1214 Information relative to the pro- 
cess of rectifying and compounding, and the strength at which spirits may be sent out 
by rectifiers, 1215~-1221—-Grounds for objecting to a line being drawn whereby every- 
thing under forty degrees should be treated as wine, and everything above that strength 
as spirits, 1222-1227. 


Beets Forster, William. (Analysis of his Evidence,)—Is Agent General for New South Wales, 
ue 3369-—— Very large production of wines in the Colony; great variety of these, 3370,~ 
3371- 3377, 3378——Information relative to the natural strength of the wines; belief as” 
to their ranging up to thirty-three degrees, 3372-3374. 3383, 3384 Sale of very fair 
wine in the Colony at from 20s, to 25 s. a dozen, there being a large local consumption, 
and but little export, 3375-3378. 3382. 3396, 3397- | 
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Forster, William. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 

Strong feeling in the Colony that the duty in this country presses unduly upon 
Australian wine; improvement if the duty were reduced to 1 s. up to about twenty-nine 
degrees of strength, 3378-3380. 3383-3391. 3404 Belief that the working classes in 
the Colony do not care much about wine, 3379. 3380. 3385-3387. 3392. 3403, 3404 
Obstacle to the production of good wine in the Colony at a low price, on account 
of the bigh cost of labour, 3381. 3396-3402 Excise duty on spirits, but not on wine, 
3392-3394- 


FORTIFICATION OF WINE (ADDITION OF SPIRITS): 


1. French Wines. 

2. Port. 

3. Sherry. ’ 

4, Fortifying in Bond. 

5. Generally as to the Practice of Alcoholisation, and the Effect of the present 
Duties. ; 


1. French Wines: 


Import of a.considerable quantity of French wines without any added spirit, Baker 
388——-Practice as to fortification of French wines for their better preservation; that 
is, whenever such wines are found of a high strength, Gilbey 3090, 3091. 


Circumstances under which French wines require the addition of alcohol for the 
purpose of preserving them; fraudulent manner in which the majority of the wine 
growers obtain the spirit for the purpose of fortification, Teissoniére 4950-4960. 
4980. 

Information respecting the addition of spirit to French wines, as in the South of 
France ; this is necessary for their preservation, Lalande 5164-5167. 5225-5230. 5295- 
5304--—Prohibition by law of the addition of spirit to wine for home consumption, 
unless the spirit has paid duty; wine for export may be fortified by spirit without any 
payment of duty, 2b. 5296-45299 Small extent to which the wines from the centre of 
Fravee are fortified by the addition of spirit, Duval 5548. 


2. Port: 


Less alcoholisation of port wine in former years, whilst the fermentation was better, 
Feuerheerd 1492-1494: Particulars relative to the addition of spirit, the different 
stages at which added, and the amount under different circumstances, 16. 1503-1511. 
1532-1544. 1554-—— Object of alcobolisation to arrest fermentation and prevent the 
wine turning sour, 7b. 1566-1570 Check to excessive alcoholisation on account of 
the cost, and the loss of value, 7b. 15709. 1634. 


Particulars relative to the kinds of spirit used, and the cost thereof, Feuerheerd 1597- 
1606 Effect of the addition of alcohol, when wine is already of a certain strength, in 
lowering the quality and the value, 2b. 1708-1710 Necessity of the introduction of a 
certain amount of spirit into the Douro wines for the purpose of stopping fermentation 
and of preserving the wine ; the actual amount depends upon the qnantity of saccharine 
in the “ must,” 2b. 1800-1808 Use of wine-brandy, at from twenty to twenty-five 
degrees over-proof, for alcoholising wines in Spain and Portugal, 2b. 1863-1865. 


' Unfitness of the wine made in the Douro district for exportation or sale unless it has 
heen alcoholised, Sandeman 2595, 2596. 2602-2604 Peculiar character of the wine 
made in Portugal for home consumption ; practice as to its alcoholisation, 7b. '2597- 
2599 Advantage in using Portuguese or Douro brandy for fortifying, rather than 
imported spirits, 2b. 2599-2601. 

Conclusion that Portuguese wine, fortified by spirit, is still wine and not spirit and 
wine, and should not be liable to duty in reference to its alcoholic strength, Sandeman 

' 2605-— Varying amount of fortification according to the quality of the must; belief 
that in the Oporto stores of witness’ firm a strength of forty degrees is exceptionally 
high, 7b. 2606-2609. 2725-27209. 

Effect of the addition of spirit in arresting the process of vinous fermentation, witness 
contending that the article is still consumed solely as wine, and should not be dealt with 
fiseally as containing so much alcoholic strength, Sandeman 2716-2724 Practice of 
witness’ firm to add only as much brandy as is necessary, ib. 2738. 


3. Sherry: 

Similar manipulation of the grape in the case of Spanish sherrices generally, distilled 
wine, or spirit, being added for the purpose mainly of prevervation, Cosens 2259-2265. 
2364. 2283, 2284 
wine is required for home consumption, ib. 2266, 2267. 2305, 2306 Different times 
at which the distilled wine is added; varying amounts added according to the 
character of the wine, all the material coming from the grape, ib. 2296-2304. 2343, 
2344. | | 

Constant endeavour in the sherry trade since 1862 to reduce to a minimum the 

278. 344 addition 


Use of but a small quantity of distilled wine, if any, when the © 


FORTIFICATION OF WINE, &c. 
; Report, 1879—continued. 
FORTIFICATION OF WINE (ADDITION OF SPIRITS )—continued. 
3. Sherry—continued. 
addition of distilled wine, Cosens 2327. 2939. 2974 Use of a considerable quantity of 


foreign spirits for fortifying inferior wines of a class not dealt in by witness, 2b. 2345- 
2350. 2388. 


Grounds for the conclusion that it is necessary to fortify young and inferior wines up to 
thirty-eight degrees, in order to prevent “ scud” epidemic, and to make them wholesome 
and marketable in England, Cosens 2358-2375 Necessity of fortifying wine before 


export, so as to allow for the lapse of time before it is used; reference hereon to the - 


effect of bonding, 7. 2364. 


Information as to the preduction and cost of distilled wine as compared with the cost 
of cognac and other foreign spirits ; advantages of the former for fortifying, Cosens 2382- 
2394——" 


Tendency of the introduction of French wines to lead to a smaller alcoholisation 
of Spanish wines; opinion that the strength cannot be reduced lower, 7b. 2472- 
2478. 


Statement as to the necessity of fortifying sherries, in view of their not at once going — 


“into consumption after import, Cosens 2485-2489. 2495 Improvement since 1862 in 
there being less fortification, 7b. 2506, 2507——- Decided advantage in using distilled 
wine rather than other spirit for aleoholisation, 2d. 2545-2547- 


Large proportion of Spanish white wines which requires the addition of spirit for its 
preservation, Houldsworth 3426-3432. x ) 


Statement that the permission to allow wines to be fortified to come in at forty-two. 


degrees of spirit has had a bad influence on the wine imported from Spain; contention 
that if the wines were not allowed to contain so much -spirit-a better fermented article 
would be imported, Clark 4400-4405. 4420-4422. 4448-4455. 4461-4466 Large 
amount of imported spirits used in the fortification of the Spanish sherries, 2b. 4404. 

Efforts made by witness’ firm for nineteen years to reduce the alcoholisation of wine 
produced from the Jerez district ; assertion that these wines are fortified in a less 
degree than French wines, Carlos Haurie 5397-5406. 5476 Reduction of alcoholi- 
sation of Jerez wines through the necessity of competing with French wines, -id. 
5403-5406. 

4, Fortifying in Bond: 


Explanation as to ten per cent. of spirits being allowed to be added to wine in bond, | 


subject to a duty of 2s, 6d. per gallon, Baker 434; Keene 728-734. 795-799 —— 
Addition of alcohol to wine in bond as necessary for stopping fermentation, Feuerheerd 
1512——Impracticability of adding spirit in England to wines below seventeen degrees, 
so as to greatly increase their strength, without ruining the wines, 7d. 1813, 1814 
Degree of inconvenience in connection with fortifying in bund ;, increased fortification 
desirable if the wine is likely to remain in bond, Cosens 2496-2490. 


Wines fortified by witness when in bond so as to bring them up to thirty-eight 
degrees ; necessity of fortifying wines for the purpose of preserving them and of pleasing 
the eye, Hughes 3818, 3819. 3830-3834. ) 

Summary of returns obtained by the Customs of the quantity, description, and values 
of proof spirits used for the fortifving of wines in bond to a strength less than forty 


degrees, and which was cleared in wine for home consumption in the year 1878 
App. 386. 


5. Generally as to the Practice of Alcoholisation, and the E [fect of the present 
Duties: 


Belief that a Treasury Order, in June 1853, limited to thirty-three per cent. the maxi- 
mum quantity of proof spirit to be allowed in wines, Seldon 515. 618-521 Result of 
the present system that wines are tortified with more spirit than they actually require, 
in order to make bulk; very cheap spirit used, 2d. 535, 535. §64-566. 599 The spirit 
costs only about 1s. 6d. a gallon, 2b. 535. 565. 599—— Explanation that the addition 
of spirits to rich heavy wines is considered as being for the purpose of fortifying, rather 
than of adulteration, 2b. 651, 652. 

Facility in transporting by sea wines which are not much fortified, Keene 774~776-— 
Conclusion as to some wines being highly fortified solely that they may keep, Young 
1014, 1015 Advantage of Spanish and Portuguese wines in being fortified for keeping, 


? 


= 


as compared with the light French wines, 2. 1018-1021. 


Tendency of lower duties and more rapid consumption to lead to reduced alcoholi- 
sation, Cosens 240-2493. 2500; Sandeman 2648-2650——Improvement going oa in 


the manufacture of wine, there being less addition of spirit than foimerly, Gilbey 3143- 


3146. 3155-3158. 


Dissatisfaction of witness with the present system of imposing the duties upon wine, 


on account of the effect as regards the addition of spirits and the quality of the wine, 
Clark 4309-4405 General rule that the Government standard of twenty-six decrees 
may be taken as the limit between [ortified and unfortified wines, Haig 4720-4722. 
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FORTIFICATION OF WINE (ADDITION OF SPIRITS)—continued. 


5. Generally as to the Practice of Alcoholisation, §c.—continued. 


Concurrence of evidence as to the incentive to undue alcoholisation under the present 
system of duties, Rep. iv Establishment of the fact that many wines cannot acquire 
a merchantable character for the general markets of the world without alcoholisation, ¢6. 
Erroneousness of the assumption that the spirit in excess of twenty-six degrees must 
be due to artificial alcoholisation, 7d. 


See also Alcoholic Strength. Bond, Wines in. Claret. _ Natural Wines. 


FRANCE (DUTY ON FRENCH WINES): 


1. Anglo-French Treaty of 1860. 
2. Amount of Import of Wine from France, and Amount of Duty 
thereon. 

. Strength of French Wines. 

Concurrence of Evidence favourable to Reduction of Duty. 

Scheme of Reduced Duties proposed by Sir Louis Mallet. 

Views of Monsieur Léon Say. 

- Communacation from Monsieur Maignen. 

Exceptions taken to the proposed Reduction of Duty. 

French Commercial Tariff; Question of Reductions therein in connection 
with Reduction by this. Country in the Wine Duties. 

Particulars relative to the Production of Wine in different Districts of 
France. 

11. Duties on Wine, Spirits, and Beer, respectively. 

12. Consumption of Wine, Spirits, and Beer. 

13. Use of Spanish Wine in France; Duty paid. 


1. Anglo-French Treaty of 1860 : 


Statement that the scheme of reduced duties emanated in this country, itrespectively 
of France, and previously to the Treaty of 1860, Seldon 493. 612, 613 Frequent 
negotiations between the French and English Governments previously to the Treaty of 
1860; most of the rates that were adopted being tentative, ib. 494. 504, 505 ——Further 
reference to the duties under the French duty as having beea greatly modified after 
subsequent inquiry, 2b. 640-643. 

Beneficial effect as regards the French tariff through the reduction in the duties on 
French wines, Sir L. Mallet 1331-1335 —— Vevelopment of trade between France and 
England in consequence of the Treaty of 1860, Teissoniére 4921-4923. 


Decided approval of the action of the Anglo-French Treaty of 1860 with reference to 
the importation of wines from France to this country; immence impetus given to the 
exportation of French wines by this treaty, La/ande 5160, 5161. 5199 Comparative 
statement of the consumption under the old duty of 5s. 6d. and 5 per cent., and of that 
under the new duties, 2b. 5161-5164. 


Entire absence of any foundation for the charge as to the present duties having been 
conceived with the intention of favouring France at the expense of other countries, 
Rep. iii. v. 
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2. Amount of Import of Wine from France, and Amount of Duty thereon: 


Slight diminution in the export of wines from France to this country within the last 
few years ; belief that ali over the world of late years there has been a contraction of 
trade, Lalande-5305-5309. 


Account showing the number of gallons of wine from France on which duty was paid 
in each of the five years preceding and in each quenquennial period following the 
adoption in 1861 of the alcoholic test, App. 316, 317. 


Account showing the quantities of wine on which duty was paid in each of the years 
1871-78, the tariff classification under which the rates of duty were levied, and the 
amount of duty received thereon, App. 318. 


3. Strength of French Wines: 


Import of some French wine over twenty-six degrees, the great bulk being much under 
that strength, Baker 349-353 Statement as to the large import of French wines at 
twenty-six degrees of strength and as to the quantity imported at twenty-five degrees, 
Seldon 644-649. 656-658 The lowest alcoholic strength of the Gironde, wines is 
about eighteen to twenty degrees Sykes, Lalande 5181-5183. 

Statement showing the quantity of wine at varying degrees of strength imported from 
France in the year 1875, App. 315. 


Reports by Mr. Keene to the Commissioners of Customs of the results obtained in 
testing samples of wines from France exhibited at the International Exhibitions of 1862; 
1873, and 1874, with general abstracts of average strengths, &c., App. 321, et seq. 
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FRANCE (DUTY ON FRENCH WINES)—continued. 
4, Concurrence of Evidence favourable to Reduction of Duty: 


Prohibitory effect of the present duty as regards French and other wines, Str L. Mallet 
1268. 1272 Very large increase of import from France under a 4d. duty, Gilbey 3127. 


Information generally as to the character and amount of wines sent to England from 
France ; decided opinion that there are large quantities of good wine which would be 
capable of exportation to England, but which for special reasons do not come in, except 
when blended with other wines, Tetssoniére 4923-4928 ——Considerable extent to which 
the action of the duties excludes French wines fiom the English market; the lowest: 
English duty represents more than 100 per cent., upon the nominal value of the wine in 
France, ib. 4929-4931 Enormous range between the two extreme prices of wives in 
France, 7b. 4432-4935 Expediency of facilitating the importation of certain wines 
from France which are not at present imported, 2b. 4945-4950. 

Difficulty in developing the trade with England on account. of the present duties, 
Lalande 5200-5202—— Special desire in France for a reduction of duty to 6d. for the 
lowest wines, in the hope that this will lead to a great increase in the cheap wine trade, 
ib. 5217. 5221 Opinion that a reduction of duties would create. a larger export of 
French wines, but would not bring any new wines. not now exported to the English _ 
market, 7b. 5231, 5232. 


Belief that the French Government and people would deeply resent a reduction by 
England of the duties upon Spanish and Portuguese wines if those upon French wines. 
were iiot equally reduced, Lalande 5254-5257. 5321-5326 Approval, on the part of 
France, of a duty of 6d. per gallon, irrespective of strength, 2b. 5264——Conclusion that. 
the English people are demanding from France a cheaper and lower class wine, and that 
the duty should be reduced so as to admit such wine, ib. 5330, 533!. 5355—-5357- 

Agreement of witness with the evidence given by Monsieur Lalande with reference to 
the modifications desired in the English duties upon wines from France, Bouchard 5360, 
5361. 5364, 5355. 

Grounds for believing that the wines from the centre district of France would, if 
the duties were made more favourable to their importation, be largely consumed in 
England, Duval 5548; 4544. 5641, 5642. 5664-5679. 


5. Scheme of Reduced Duties proposed by Sir Louis Mallet: 


Explanation of the grounds upon which witness suggests a reduced duty of 6d. or 
4d. per gallon upon light and cheap French wines below seventeen degrees, or a some- 
what higher limit of alcoholic strength, Sir L. Mallet 1286-1291. 1319. 1357-1359. 
1396. 1413———Explanation that witness proposes a double test of fixed strength and of 
money value in conjunction with this proposed, 7d. 1286-1291. 


Great bulk of French wines below the value or strength suggested as the limit for 
a low rate of duty, Sir L. Mallet 1400-1402. 1430 Explanation that a duty of 4d. 
a gallon is really a very high duty in reference to the value of the light French wines, 
ib. 1422, 1423. mr 

Approval of the proposal fcr admitting low class French wines at a double test of 
money value and alcoholic strength, Feuerheerd 1744-1750. 1795-1797. 1846-1855; 
Gilbey 2950-2969 2972, 2973 3 Houldsworth, 3463-3465; Duval 5565. 5568——Grounds 
for concluding that French wines would not be produced by a 1s, duty up to thirty-eight 
oA by a 4d. duty up to seventeen degrees with an ad valorem limit, Fewerheerd 1841- 
1055- i 

Importance attached by the Committee to the proposal of Sir L. Mallet for admitting 
wines of low price and strength at a lower duty than 1s. undera double test of fixed 
strength and fixed money value, Rep. vi. 


6. Views of Monsieur Léon Say: 


Letter from M. Léon Say to Sir Louis Mallet, dated gth June 1879, relative to the 
duties in this country upon French wines; concurrence expressed in the views of the 
latter on the subject, App. 376. 


7. Communication from Monsieur Maignen: 


Letter from M. Maignen, as delegate of the Chamber of Commerce of Macon-Charolles, 
advocating a reduction of the duty on French wines, App. 377-381., 


8. Exceptions taken to the proposed Reduction of Duty : ' 

Recent application from France for a lower import duty than 6 d., and for’ the value 
being an. clement in the matter; decided. objection thereto, Seldon 665-672 Beliet 
that the French are mistaken in supposing that a reduction of duty to 6d. per gallon 
would largely increase the export to England, 2. 689. 
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FRANCE (DUTY ON FRENCH Wiwes)—continued. 
8. Exceptions taken to the proposed Reduction of Duty—continued. 


‘Grievance to Portugal and Spain if French wines were admitted at a duty of 4 d. per 
gallon, Sandeman 2698-2705 Grounds for the opinion that it is unnecessary to 
make provision for the introduction of a cheap French wine at a4 d. duty, as it would not 
be drunk in England, Clark 4430-4436; Haig 4655-4666. 4681, 4682. 4698-4781. 
4750-4762. : 

9. French Commercial Tariff; Question of Reductions therein in connection with 
Reduction by this Country in the Wine Duties: 

Advantage if the wine-producing districts in France were better interested in the 
export 'to England, so that they might aid for this purpose in any reduction of the French 
commercial tariff, Sir L. Mallet 1425-14930. 


_ Reciprocal advantages in regard to'a reduction of the French tariff which would result 
“from a reduction of the English wine duties, Tedssoniére 5027-5029. 

Desire of the free trade party in France to place the trade of France and England upon 
a satisfactory and permanent footing ; belief that thougb there will be no immediate 
reduction of the tariff, there will be no raising of the present duties, Lalande 5248-5253. 
5316-5318 Admission that upon several articles England should have a reduction 
of the French duty rather than that there should be ‘a reduction of the English duty in 
favour of France, 7b. 5306-5318. 

Favourable opinion expressed by three-fourths of the Chambers of Commerce in France 
with regard to tne renewal of the treaty of commerce with England, Lalande 5344, 5315 
Endeavour made by the protectionists to obtain an increase of the duties against 
England; opinion that the maintenance of the present duties can only be secured by a 
reduction of the English wine duties, 7b. 5315-5318——Considerable excitement in 
France upon the question of the renewal of the treaty of commerce, id. 53°19, 5320. 


Belief that if the English wine duties were reduced France would reciprocate by 
altering her tariff favourably to England; decided opinion that if ‘the duties on cheap 
wines were lowered there would be an agitation for free trade all over the wine-growing 
departments of France, Duval 5596-5601 Stronger influence in France of the agri- 

-culturists than of the protectionists, who are opposed to the modification of the tariff, 7b. 
. §600, 5601. 

Temporary influence possessed at the present time by the protectionists on account 
of the low price of corn, and for other reasons; formation of associations for the 
purpose of obtaining a reduction of the import duties upon English articles brought into 
France, Duval 5621-5633 General feeling in France in favour of reciprocity, 2b. 5629 
——Almost universal feeling of free trade amongst political economists in France, 
Giffen 6126. 

10. Particulars relative to the Production of Wine in different Districts of 
France : 


Production of wine in seventy-six departments; in three of these, the Herault 
and the two Charettes, there is more wine produced than in all the rest of France, 
‘Teissontére 5073, 5074. 


_ Large quantity of light wines produced in the south of France, notwithstanding that 
they are generally of a high alcoholic character; necessary addition of spirit for the pur- 
pose of preserving these wines, Lalande 5164-5167. 5225-5230 Information generally 
with regard to the wines of the Gironde, their price, &c.; the cost price of the Bordeaux 
claret when matured and fit for exportation is about 51. 10s. per hogshead, 7b. 
5168-5183. 5197, 5198. ; 

Representation by witness of the wine-growing interest of the centre of France ; descrip- 
tion of the district comprise@ under this denomination, Duval 5499-5503 —— Character 
of the wines grown in this district; large increase in the production during the last ten 
years, 0. 5504-5511. 5515-5519» 55495 6559 5476-5579. 5693 Money value of the 

‘wines from the’ centre district, 2b. 5512-5514 Wine from this district used only in 
Paris for the purpose of blending, 7b. 5520-5524. 5616. 

Small amount of wine exported from the centre district ; larger exportation to Switzer- 
land than to any other country on account of the light duties, Duval 5525-5536 
Great improvement in the manufacture of the wine of late years; absence of any reason 
whereby they should deteriorate by the journey to England, <b. 5545-5547 Absence 

of any illicit distillation in the centre district, 2. 5573-5575- 

‘Large capabilities for the increase of production of wines in France; belief that the 
‘present production might be increased fourfold or fivefold, Duval 5643——Additional 
“statement that the wines proposed to be brought from the centre of France to England 
would not in any way be deteriorated by the length of the journey; absence of necessity 
that these wines should be fortified by the addition of spirit, ib. 5680-5682. 

Paper submitted by M. Raoul Duval showing the production of various kinds of wine 

in different districts of the centre of France, App. 368. 
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FRANCE (DUTY ON FRENCH WINES)—continued. 
11. Duties on Wines, Spirits, and Beer, respectively : 


Very heavy duty on spirits in Paris and in France as compared with wine, Sir L. 
Mallet 1354-1356 Explanation in reply to a statement that in France the duty on 
wine for consumption is about the same, taking the spirit standard, as the duty on spirits, 
tb. 1449-1451. 

Duty on spirits increased in France 100 per cent. since the war, Lalande 5272—— 
General system of octroi in France at the present time in consequence of the late war, 
Bouchard 5362. 5367. 


The duty on spirits is ten times higher than on wine; two scales of duty, one 
for brandy and another for alcohol, Duval 5582. 5061-5663 —— Larger‘consumption of 
wine when the duty is low; many places in France where no duties whatever are im- 
posed on wines, 2b. 5602-— Duty of gs. 9 d. a gallon upon spirits; one-third more duty 
charged in Paris as octroi, 2b. 5609-5612 Variation of the excise duty upon beer made 
in the several towns; the average duty is about 22d. a gallon without counting octroi, 
1b. 5057. 

12. Consumption of Wine, Spirits, and Beer : 


} 
j 


Statistical map showing by colours the consumption of wine over the whole of 
France; larger amount of spirits consumed in the north than in any other part of 
France, Haig 4657-4666. 4693-4697 Large consumption of beer in the northern 
districts of France, 2b. 4677-4679. 4694-4606. 

Information as to the consumption of wine, Tedssoniére 4936,-4937. 5037-5041 
Daily increase of the consumption of wine; fluctuations-in the consumption depend 
upon the market value of the wine, 7b. 5037-5041 Consumption of alcohol increasing ; 
absence of illicit distillation of spirits, 2b. 5042-5046. 

Increased consumption of spirits in France since the last war ; beetroot spirit chiefly 
drank, which is reduced by the publicans to a sort of brandy by the addition of water, 
Lalande 5268-5270. 


Constant increase of the revenue derived from drinks of various character, Duval 
5579 Preference for German to English beer in Paris on account of the cheap- 
ness of the former; large production of beer in France, ib. 5648-5652. 5659 The 
consumption of home-made beer is about twenty or thirty times as large as that of 
foreign manufacture, ib. 5658. 


13. Use of Spanish Wine in France; Duty paid: 


Impression as to Spanish wine paying duty in France if it goes into consumption 
there, Cosens 2523 Opinion that France would have been equally injured with 
England by the last change in the Spanish duties, had she not lowered her wine duties 
and put herself on the most-favoured nation treatment in 1878, Schwann 4808, 4809 
Compromise by which the present rate of duty was arranged between France and 
Spain, Z'erssoniére 4999. = 

Immense importation of Spanish wines into France; calculation that it is exactly 
double the quantity of wines of all kinds that are consumed in the United Kingdom, 
Lalande 5189-5195——Belief that the Spanish wines are imported into France chiefly 
for blending purposes, 2b. 5194-5196 Small amount of duty paid upon Spanish wine 
brought into France, 7d, 5283. 

Further information respecting the importation of Spanish wines into France; the 
value of these wines is equal to that of the common Bordeaux wines with which they are 
blended, not to reduce the price, but to suit the taste of the purchasers, Lalande 5332- 
5336. 


See also Ad valorem Duties. Alcoholic Strength. Blending. Bottled Wines. 
Claret. Fortification of Wines, 1. Light Wines. Médoc. Paris. 
Reduction of Duty. 


Fraud. Apprehension lest a reduction of the duty upon the higher strength of wines, as from 
thirty to forty-two degrees would induce fraud, either by mixture of the wine with 
spirits or by re-distillation, Young 821-837——Probable import of a spurious article for 
the express purpose of fraud, 2b. 836, 837. 896, 897——-At the present duties the 
profit is not sufficiently tempting to induce fraud, 7b. 864, 865. 872. 901-905. 1003- 
1011. 


Material increase of the temptation to fraud if the duty on wines between twenty-six 
and forty-two degrees were reduced to 1s., Young 866-871. 873——Serious expense 
involved inthe additional machinery necessary for checking fraud if the duty on the 
stronger wines were much lowered, 7b. 873-875——Explanation of the facilities for fraud. 
on the one hand, and the difficulties of detection on the other, nothwithstanding the 
extensive powers of supervision, ib. 883-900. go6-919. 994-997. 

Suggestion that there should be a very strict prohibition against any mixing of wine 
with spirits out of bond, Young 1026, 1027. 1039-1041. 1048-1057——Facility of some 
arrangement 
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Fraud—continued. 


arrangement between the Customs and Inland Revenue for checking the use of wine out 
of bond, if there were a reduction of duties, Young 1127-1129. 


Admission that witness’ apprehensions of danger to the revenue may not be fully 
borne out, there being however, with reduced duties, a temptation to mix wine with 
spirits and to distil spirits from highly fortified or spurious wines, Young 1130- 
1148. 

Opinion that fraud would not occur through the import of high class wine at the 4d. 
duty, Peuerheerd 1750. 


Facility which would be afforded for fraud if highly alcoholised wines were admitted at 
1s. a gallon, Menzies 5708-5711. 5722. 5736. 
See also Ad valorem Duties. Hamburg Sherry. Illicit Distillation. Mixed 
Spirits. 


Frere, Sir Bartle, H. Despatch from Sir Bartle Frere to Lord Carnarvon in January 
1878, relative to the excessive evils consequent upcn the system of: canteens in Griqua-, 
land West, and the expediency of a modification of the duties in this country upon wine 
from the Cape, App. 370. 


Fusil Oil. Admission, duty-free, of fusil oil, containing less than 15 per cent. of spirits, 
Baker 302-304; Seldon 526. 


X 


G. 


Germany. Expediency of careful consideration before adopting a differential duty, in 
favour of wine in cask, if it operated unfavourably to Germany, Sir LZ. Mallet 1381- 
1388. 


Large increase, of late years, in the German trade with Spain, owing to the “ favoured 
nation ” clause in the tariff with that country, Kell 4021, 4022 More onerous char- 
acter of the proposed\German tariff than that existing for France, 7b. 4133 Relative 
rates of duty in France and Germany upon manufactured goods, ib. 4138-4140. 


Reports by Mr. Keene to the Commissioners of Customs of the results obtained in 
testing samples of wine from Germany exhibited at the International Exhibitions of 
1862, 1873, and 1874, with general abstracts of average strengths, &c., App. 321 et seq. 


Giffen, Robert. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is head of the Statistical and Commercial 
Department of the Board of Trade, 6017, 6018——Argument, supported by statistics, 
that trade with this country is of the greatest importance to France, Spain, and Portugal ; 
statement that in the year 1874 Spain and Portugal imported more largely from’ this 
country than from any other, 6019-6044. 6075-6080 ——The reduction in the English 
export trade to these countries has been more a reduction in value than in quantity, 
6041-6043. 

Information respecting the tariff of import duties levied by the English Colonies; 
greater importance to-us of the question of the wine duties if we include the Australian 
Colonies as wine-growing countries, 6045-6053. 6081, 6082——Tendency towards pro- 
tection in Victoria and in almost all the Australian Colonies, 6049, 6050 Higher 
duty on wines imported into South Australia than is levied in England, 6051, 6052—-— 
Effect of the present duties upon the shipping trade of this country, 6054. ° 


Relative imports from France, Spain, and Portugal, into this country, about the same 
now as formerly, 6055———Belief that the differential duties on shipping were introduced 
into Spain before the year 1877—— Possibility that certain trades were considerably 
injured by these duties, notwithstanding that the aggregate trade with Spain had not 
diminished, 6057-6074. 6083-6087. : 

Diminution in the exports from England to France, Spain, and Portugal during the 
last three or four years, as to all other countries, 6073 —~Large investment of English. 
capital in Spain within the last few years in the development of the mineral resources of 
that country, 6085. 


Opinion that the wine duties ought to be levied on an entirely different principle to 
that regulating the duties on spirits; expediency of reducing the former on account of 
the commercial advantages which would ensue, 6088-6097. 6109-6119 Approval of 
reducing the duty on the inferior class of wines to 4d. or 6d. agallon; suggestion as to 
the mode of distinguishing between inferior wines and those of a higher class, 6093- 
6096 Grounds for the opinion that it would be extremely desirable to conclude new 
commercial treaties with different countries from whom we receive wines; illustration of 
the advantages resulting from such treaties by means of the Board of ‘[rade Returns, 


6097. 6107, 6108. 6117-6128. 


Decided belief that a reduction of our wine duties would improve the commercial 
feeling towards us of both France and Spain; conclusion that France, on account of the 
advantages which she would obtain, would not object to our reducing the alcoholic 
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Giffen, Robert, (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


scale so as to admit Spanish and Portuguese wines at a shilling duty, 6098-6106 
Favourable positiun of our commercial relations with countries with which we have 
i 


treaties as compared with countries with which we have no treaties, 6107, 6108. 


Considerable advantages offered to this country in the negotiations with France two 
years ago; advantages also offered by Spain and Portugal in return for a reduction of 
our wine duties, 6110-6114—— Contention that though Continental nations and our own 
Colonies have no real cause of complaint in regard to our wine duties, still in our own 
interest it is expedient that we should reduce them, 6117-6119 ——Almost universal 
feeling of free trade amongst political economists in France, 6126. 


Gilbey, Henry Parry. (Analysis of his Evidence)—Is senior partner if the firm of 7 
W. and A. Gilbey; has had avery extensive experience in the wine and spirit trade, “— 
2849-2858. 

‘Numerous agents appointed by the firm throughout the United Kingdom, there being 
no limit as to the population where an agency is established ; total of about 2,000 agents, 
2854-2860. 2879, 2880 Comment upon the prohibitory effect of the present license 
duties, 2855-2850. 3027-3030. ; 

Important and beneficial effect upon the wine trade by the change of duties in 18641, 
thouzh the trade generally were opposed to the change, chiefly through a feeling of 
monopoly, 2861-2874 Exceptional position taken by witness at the time of the change, 
he having anticipated a great development of business in consequence, 2866-2874 
Steps taken by witness’ firm since 1861 in poupularising wines,and in opening up 
fresh fields of consumers by tive introduction of wines at-a-much cheaper rate than 
previously, 2875-2884. 2899-2911. 


Result of witness’ experience that the extended consumption of wines has not 
interferred with the consumption. of spirits or beer, 2885-2898. 2975. 2985-2991 
Beneficial effect socially of an increased consumption, witness submitting that there is 
reduced intemperance in connection with wine, 2890, 2891. 2896-2898. 2984-2991 | 
Explanation as to witness’ firm professing to supply in this country cheaper and better ; 

$ 
d 


wines from the Médoc district than are supplied in French towns, 2899-2907 For- 
mation of the public taste for wine upon the basis of port and sherry, 2909-2911. 3023, 
3024. ; 
Favourable opinion of witness as to Australian wines, this trade being however quite 
in its infancy, 2912-2915. 2992-2994. 3122-3124 Limited sense in which witness’ 
firm are introducers of new wines; illustration in the case of Saumur wines, 2912. 2916- . 
2918 Full information given to the public in conneetion with each wine sold by the ; 
firm, 2916 Discontinuance by the firm of the import of Hamburg sherries, , 
2917. ; . ; 
Belief that natural ports would not sell in this country, 2918-2920— Tnaccuracy of 
a statement as to clarets being generally fortified, 2923, 2924 Decreased consumption 
| 


of Lisbon and Bucellas, partly in their being superseded by Spanish wines of better 
value, 2925-2931 Check by the general depression in trade to‘increased sales by 
witness’ firm; improvement durmg the present month (May), 2932-2936. 


Approval by witness of a complete alcoholic system of duties, this theory however no : . 
being supported by public opinion, 2937-2943—— Circumstance of wine comprising 
only three per cent. of the alcohol consumed in the country, 294g3———-Grounds for the 
conclusion that 1s. duty from eighteen to forty degrees, with a 4d. duty under eighteen 
degrees, would on the whole be a very satisfactory modification of the existing system, 
2944-2951. 2956-2959. 3021. 

Entire satisfaction of witness with the Custom House tests, 2052-2055 Approval 
of the double test advocated by Sir Louis Mallet in connection with a very low duty; 
preventives against fraud or false declaration of value, under this system, 2959-2969. 
2972, 2973 Objection to an ad valorem system generally as applied to wine, 2965. 
2973—— Increased competition and more extended consumption according as the duties 
are lowered, 2970-2972. 3152-3154——Effectual remedy against illicit distillation if 
highly alcoholised wines came in at a reduced duty, 2976, 2977. 3011-3015. ; 

Limited weight attached to the apprehended objection by Spain and Portugal to a 
duty of 4d. under eichteen degrees, their own wines being admitted at 1s., 2978-2983. 
3062-3074 Doubt as to reduced duties increasing the import of Cape wines, 2995, 
2906 Increased cohsumption chiefly of French wines by a reduction of duties, but 
without displacement of Spanish and Portuguese wines, 2997-2999. 


Even distribution of the consumption of light and strong wines respectively throughout 
the United Kingdom, 3000-3004 Lapse of time necessary before the lower classes 
become increased consumers of light wines, 3005-3010 -— Extensive export of wines 
by witness’ firm, 3016, 3017. 3020 Increased consumption in England chiefly of the 
lighter wines, 3018, 3019—~- Decided objection to an intermediate scale of duties, 
3022. 


Anomaly 
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Gilbey, Henry Parry. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


Anomaly and injustice in the present system of alcoholic taxation generally ; light 
taxation of beer in this respect as compared with wine, 3025, 3026, 3072-3077 
Limited extent to which the present wine duties operate prejudicially with special refer- 
ence to the colonies, 3031, 3032 Similar duty paid by the sherries which have dis- 
placed Buccellas and Lisbon as were paid by the latter, 3033-3037—— Determination 
of the rate of duty by the strength when taken out of bond, 3038-3040. 


Benefit, not only to Spain and Portugal, but to France, by a duty of 1s. up to forty 
degrees, 3041-3045 Statement as to nearly are all wines and spirits being cheap 
upon their first cost, 3045-3049——Consideration of the inducement to mix wine with 
spirits (as Malaga with whisky), the former being admitted up to forty degrees at 1s. per 
gallon, 3050-3058—— Exception taken to the excise regulations as regards mixture of 
wine with spirits, 3056-3061. 


Varying cost of the clarets sold by witness’ firm; very large sale of good wine at 1s. 
per bottle, a still lower price being charged if the duty were only 4 d., 3078-3087. 3108- 
3114. 3147-3149—— lwmense increase in the import of cheap clarets if the duty were 
only 4 d. up to eighteen degrees, 3088, 3089. 3092-3095——Practice as to fortification 
of French wines for their better preservation, 3090, 3091. 


Prospect of import of Italian wines if the duty were reduced to 4d. up to eichteen 


degrees, 30y6, 3097—-——Risk in importing wine from the Cape, on account of the dif- 
ference of climate, 3098——Information relative to the Malaga wine ; limited import 


probable at a duty of 4d., 3099-3107——Obstacle to a trade in cask in light wines, 
3144-3147——Improbability of any large import of American wines, 3118-3121. 

Conclusion that a duty of 1s. would immensely increase the import from Spain and 
Portugal, 3125, 3126——-Very large increase of import from France under a 4d. duty, 
3127——Exceedingly small consumption of wine in England in proportion to the popu- 
_ lation, 3128-3130——Belief that the proposed reduction of duties would benefit the 
trade generally, just as the reduction in 1861 proved a benefit, 3131-3133. 


Small consumption of Burgundies as compared with clarets, 3134, 3135——Reference 
to Roussillon as highly fortified ; doubt as to its being sold as port, 3136-3 140—— Dithi- 
culty, of witness in establishing agencies in competition with gin-palaces, 3141, 3142—— 
Improvement going on in the manufacture of wine, there bein less addition of spirit than 
formerly, 3143-3146. 3155-3158——Doubt as to a uniform duty of 1s. inducing the 
import of stronger wines, 3159, 3160. 

Belief that the consumption of beer would not be affected by an increased consump- 
tion of wine, 3161~3165——-Heavy incidence of the ‘present duties as compared with 
the first cost to the producer, 3166-3173 Conclusion that the duties are not now so 
levied as to produce the largest return to the Exchequer concurrently with the largest 
benefit to the public, 3174, 3175. 


Glass. Absence of English trade in glass with Spain on account of the prohibitory duty 
against the manufacturers of this country; the chief competition in glass is with Belgium, 
Fiance, and, to a small degree, with Germany, G'william §105-5122. 5126-5129. 5145- 
5155 Conclusion that we should, if possible, open out foreign markets for our trade 
in glass, and that if the wine duties were lowered the effect upon the trade would be 
beneficial, 7b, 5120-5125. 5131-5139 Impetus given to the trade by the repeal of the 
Excise duties in 1845, 2b. 5140-5144. 


Gonzales & Co. Representation by witness of the firm of Gonzales & Co., who are the 
largest shippers of sherry to this country, Houldsworth 3405-3407. 3411. 


GRADATIONS OF Durty: 


Difficulties and disputes apprehended if there were gradations of duty, Hunt 10 — 
Inconvenience 10 the merchant if there were gradations of duty; necessity of testing 
almost every cask, tb. 123, 124. 131-144. 207-212, 252-254 Less difficulty by a 
modified gradation, ib. 137-140. 252-254. 

Explanation as to the great trouble necessary in testing if there were a sliding scale, 
with divisions of four or five degrees; inconvenience, also, to the trade, Baker 315-317. 
321. 384-387. 406, 407. 416-419. 427-430 Respects in which it would still pay to 
add cheap spirit to wine under a closely graduated scale, Seldon 564-566. 630-6309. 

Reference to a table containing several propositions for alteration of the duties by 
increasing the number of stages or gradations ; effect as regards loss of revenue, Seldon 
534-688. 542-548. 569, 5703 App. 319. 

_ Absence of difficulty as to test in connection with a graduated scale, Keene 743-745. 
748. 792-794 Suggestion that up to twenty-five degrees the duty be 15, a gallon, 
and be 14d. in addition for every degree above twenty-five, 1b. 746-748. 792-794— 
Facility in ascertaining the graduated difference between ten and twenty-six degrees, ib. 
755» 759. 
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GRADATiONS OF DUTY—continued. 


Consideration and approval given by the Iuland Revenue Commissioners to a scheme 
of duties proposed by the Customs, comprising a new duty of 6 d. on wines of seventeen 
degrees, an enlarged limit from twenty-six to twenty-eight degrees for the 1 s. duty, and 
a new rate of 1s. gd for wines under thirty-six degrees, Young 036-958. y63-965. 989- - 
993- 998, 999. 1036-1038 Complication involved in graduated scale of duties, 72d. 
1031. 

Expediency of further sub-division rather than that the present scale should not be 
modified, Sir LZ. Mallet 1279, 1280 Undue sub-division involved in a certain scheme, 
involving four stages of strength and four different duties, 2b. 1281, 1282. 1284 —— 
Decided objection to a proposal that the duty be one shilling up to twenty-six degrees, 
with an additional duty for every degree over twenty-six and up to forty-two degrees, 
7b, 1283, 1284. 

Objections to a sliding scale and to several grades of strength ; prejudicial effect upon 
the trade, Feuerheerd 1742, 1743; Sandeman 2746. 2784-2786 Decided objection 
to an intermediate scale of duties, Gilbey 3022 Considerable difficulty in testing if 
there were a graduated scale, Sandeman 2616, 2617; Willis 3210-3212. 


System of intermediate rates sugyested by witness, Clark 4405-4408. 4425-4429—— 
Recommendation that the duties be divided into several categories so as to make the 
duty upon each class bear as approximate a relation to the value as is possible, Schwann 
4779. | . . 

Expediency of an alcoholic scale as the basis of the wines duties; recommendation, 
also, that the distinction between natural and fortified wines should be abolished, Romilly 
5921-5934. 5953-5956 Belief that a graduated alcoholic scale would not lead to 
difficulties between the traders and the Custom House officers, ib. 5932 Grounds for 
the opinion that an alcoholic scale would have the effect of increasing the present duties ; 
argument that as wine is more consumed by the wealthy classes, it is more suitable for 
high taxation than any other common duty, 7b. 5935-5937- 5958- 5972. 5989. 

Conclusion of the Committee favourable to a duty of 1s. up to a fixed limit of 
strength, in excess of twenty-six degrees, with a charge for every degree in excess of 
such limit, Rep. vi. : 

See also Alcoholic Strength. Reduction of Duties. 


Greece. Reports by Mr. Keene to the Commissioners of Customs of the results obtained 
in testing samples of wines from Greece exhibited at the International Exhibitions of 
1862, 1873, and 1874, with general abstracts of average strengths, X&c., App. 321 et seq. 


Guestier, M. Daniel. See Lalande, M. Armand, &c. 


Gwilliam, G. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Large experience of witness in respect of 
foreign competition with England as regards the glass trade; he is secretary to the 
Plate Glass Association of Great Britain, 5101-5104. : 


Statement as to there being no English trade in glass with Spain on account of the 
prohibitive duty against the manufacturers of this country; competition with» other 
countries in the trade, 5105-5122. 5126-5129. 5145-5155 Conclusion that if the 
wine duties were lowered it would have a beneficial effect upon the trade, and would 
lead to new markets being opened, 5120-5125. 5131-5139—-—Important impetus given 
to the home manufacture of glass by the repeal of the excise duties in 1845; 5140-5144. 


H. 


Haig, Charles Robert. (Analysis of his Evidence. )—Representation by witness of several 
Scotch distilleries; intimate knowledge possessed by him upon the question now before 
the Committee in regard to the wine duties, 4645, 4646. 4692———Decided opinion that 
fortified wine now comes into competition with spirits, and that, if the duty be lowered, 
it will come much more into competition, 4648-4654. 4672-4675. 4698-4720. 4747- 
4749+ 

Injurious compounds which came into the English market in the shape of highly 
fortified Hamburgh sherries, 4650, 4651-——Opinion that there is not at present sufficient 
inducement in the shape of profit to lead anyone to distil spirit from Hamburgh sherries ; 
belief that the temptation to distil would be very considerably increased if the duty was 
reduced, 4652-4654. 4730-4733. 7 Wh heey 

Inexpediency of introducing cheap French wines at a duty of 4d.a gallon, as the 
people would not drink them; grounds for this opinion, 4655-4666. 4681, 4682. 4698- 
4701. 4750-4762 —— Statistical map, showing by colours the consumption of wine over 
the whole of France; larger amount of spirits consumed in the north than in any other 
part of France, 4657-4666. 4693-4657-——-Grounds for objecting to a reduction of the 
duty upon fortified wines, 4667-4670—~—-Belief that about one quarter of all the sherry 
imported into this country is sold at drinking bars and public-houses, 4671. 


Opinion 
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Haig, Charles Robert. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


Opinion that up to the present time the wine trade has made no serious inroad upon 
the production of spirits or home liquors of any kind, 4676 Large consumption 
of beer in the northern districts of France, 4677-4679. 4694-4696 Statement that in 
the countries which have the greatest facilities for taking the low-class wines, those wines 
are not imported; they are not consumed except in the area in which they are grown, 
4680-——Similar objections in regard to the lowering of the duties held by the Irish as 
well as the Scotch distillers, 4683. 


Greater consumption of spirits of late years than of wine; reason for this in the 

y depression of trade, which induces the consumption of spirits, as being cheaper than wine, 

4711-4715——General rule that the Government standard of twenty-six degrees may 

be taken as the limit between fortified and unfortified wines, 4720-4722 Belief that 

the consumption of spirits, as is the case with wine, depends in a large degree upon the 
prosperity of the country, 4726, 4727. 


Opinion that the supervision of the Excise would not be sufficiently stringent to prevent 
illicit distillation of fortified wines if it were found profitable, 4731-4733 Falling off in 
the consumption of spirits in the year 1860, on account of the increase of the spirit 
duties, 4734, 4735 Reasons which would induce distillers to oppose the reduction of 
the spirit duties, 4736-4746——-Further explanation in regard to the competition which 
would exist between strongly fortified wines and spirits, 4763, 4764. 


Hamburg. Large consumption of wine per head in Hamburg, as compared with England, 
Feuerheerd 1713. 


Hamburg Sherry. Doubt as to there being any wine in Hamburg sherry; the average 
strength varies from twenty-six to thirty-eight degrees, Hunt 116-122 Practice 
formerly of sending samples of Hamburg sherry to Somerset House for analysis; better 
quality of this wine in recent years, Baker 310-314. 333, 334 It is known not to 
be genuine sherry, i. 310-—Statement on the subject of imports of Hamburg sherry, 
and its use for blending with other wines, or with whisky, 2b. 474-489. 


Calculations as to the profit which may be made by extracting the spirit from 
Hamburg sherry for fraudulent use in various ways, to the prejudice of the revenue, 
Young 828-882. 1003-1011. 1022, 1023. 1082-1111——~Expectation that Hamburg 
sherries imported for distillation would be sent with the largest possible amount of spirit 
that could be passed through the Customs, 7d. 955—— Considerable import of Hamburg 
sherry, it being now based upon low natural wine, 2d. 1141-1145. 


Belief as to Hamburg sherries not being made up in Spain of low-class wines with an 
admixture of brandy, Cosens 2508-2511 -—- Discontinuance by witness’ firm of the import 
of Hamburg sherries, Gilbey 2917 Injurious compounds which came into the English 
market in the shape of highly fortified Hamburg sherries, Haig 4650, 4651. 


Haurie, Vicente C., & Carlos Haurie. (Analysis of their Evidence.)—(.7. Carlos Haurie). 
Witness’ firm have been shippers of wines from the Jerez district since the year 1722; 
5394-5395. 5399, 5400. 5447 Efforts made by the firm for nineteen years to reduce 
the alcoholisation of wine produced from the district; assertion that these wines are 
fortified in a less degree than French wines, 5397-5409. 5476. 


Reduction of alcoholisation of Jerez wines through the necessity of competing with 
French wines, 5403-5406 Statement that sherries are undoubtedly going out of 
favour in England ; reasons for this change, 5407-5410 Imperfectly fermented wines 
imported into England from Spain on account of the desire for cheap wines, 5499. 5440~ 
5442. Average exportation of 2,000 butts a year to England by witness’ firm, 5411- 
5417- : 

Information in regard to the alcoholic strength of the sherry wines imported from the 
Jerez district to England ; no wine sent to England of a higher strength than thirty-two 
degrees, §418-5433——(M. Vicente Haurie). Belief that cheap Jerez wines will 
be found as fruity and as pure as any French wines, 5424. 


(M. Carlos Haurie). Statement that there is no really unblended wine in Jerez, and 
so it is difficult to define the age of any particular wine, 5424 (M. Vicente Haurie). 
Production of samples illustrating the cost and strength of the Jerez wines, 5424, 2425. 
5428 (M. Carlos Haurie). Absolute necessity that the wines before exportation are 
sufficiently matured, 5427, 5428. 

Assertion that though the manufacture of Amontillado cannot be controlled entirely it 
can be regulated to a very large extent, 5429-5433 Information in regard to wines 
produced in other districts in Spain; the manufacture of wine in these districts is com- 

"paratively elementary and rude, 5434-5439. 5457-5459 Approval of a limit of thirty- 
three degrees for any reduction of the English duty, 5449- 

Opinion that a reduction of 10 per cent. in the price of cheap Spanish wines would 

~ cause a sufficiently increased consumption to recoup the Exchequer for the loss occa- 

sioned by a reduction of the duty, 5450-5456 Assertion that an uniform duty of 

1, per gallon on wine up to thirty-two degrees would be only just and fair; decided 
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Haurie, Vicente C., § Carlos Haurie. (Analysis of their Evidence)—continued. 
objection of the Spanish traders to a duty of 6 d. a gallon up to twenty-two degrees, and | 
beyond that strength a shilling upon all wines, 5460-5462. : 

Strong feeling in Spain at the present time against England on account of the unjust 
tariff of duties; grounds for this charge, 5463-5475. 5477-5498 Favourable opinion 
of witness as to a system of a fixed duty applicable to both France and Spain up to 
thirty-three degrees, and beyond that charged in the ratio of the spirits contained in the 
wine, 5480-5483. | . 

Holland. Duty of 1s. 6d. a gallon on wine in Holland, the duty on spirits being 5 s. 2d. 
a gallon, Sir L. Mallet 1251 Large consumption of spirits'm Holland, the wine duty 
being high, 2b. 1256, 1257. 

Statement that the spirit revenue would not be prejudiced by reduction of the wine 
duties; reference to Holland in illustration, Mewerheerd 1780-1786. 1794. 1881-1883 
~— Absence of difficulty as to export to Holland, though the limit is nominally 
thirty-seven degrees, Sandeman 2656-2658. 

Letter from Mr, Feuerheerd in further explanation as to the consumption of alcohol in 
the Netherlands, App. 360. 


Houldsworth, Robert Hunt. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is a partner in the firm of 
Gonzalez & Co., who are the largest shippers of sherry to this country; has been 
engaged in the wine trade since 18363; 3405-3407. 3411 Gradual decrease in the 
consumption of sherry in England since 1873; reasons for this decrease, 3408-3419. 
3412-3415. 3502-3509. 3570-3590 Largest shipment of sherry ever known in the 
year 1873, caused by a threatened export duty upon sherries, 3412. 3503-3500. 


Large quantities of cheap sherries which have come into consumption in this country 
sincethe construction of railways in Spain, 3416-3425 Considerable decrease in the cost 
of transit of wine since the railways were made, 3422-3424. 3510-3516 Larger quan- 
tities of sherries which would be exported from Spain if the duty were assimilated to that 
of France, 3425, 3426. 

Great proportion of Spanish white wine which requires the addition of spirit for its 
preservation, 3426-3432 Impossibility of bringing sherries to England under twenty-six 
degrees of alcoholic strength ; conclusion thatthe better class may be brought under thirty- 
six, but that the cheaper class cannot possibly come in under thirty-eight degrees, 3432, 
3433+ 3450-3452. 3529-3531 Unsatisiactory character of the ad valorem duty which 
is in force in the United States, 3435, 3436. 

Absence of difficulty in exporting wines to Sweden and Holland, where there is an alco- | 
holic test of thirty-seven degrees, 3438-3442. 3551-3554—— Objection in principle to the 
alcoholic test’; contention that wines may be admitted into this country under forty-two 
degrees without interfering in the slightest degree with ‘the manufacture of spirits, 3444- 

3447 Approval of the equalisation of duty upon all wines under thirty-eight degrees, 

whether it be 1s. or 1s. 6d.; opinion that 1s. would be the best rate, 3448, 3449 
Absence of objection to admitting low-class French wines at a double test of money 
value and:alcoholic strength, 3453-3465. . } 

Statement that the present state of the wine duties has produced very much irritation 
towards us in Spain ; imposition by the Spanish Government at the present time of dif- 
ferential duties on goods of English origin, 3466-3477. 3530-3534- 3557-3597 
Strong belief that if there were a modification of the duties on our side there would 
follow a consequent mod ification in Spain of the differential duties, 3472-3476. 3564-3567. 

Decided opinion that there would be no practical grievance to Spain or Portugal if wines 
were admitted under seventeen degrees and below a certain price at 4d. duty, 3478-3482 
Large increase in the exportation of wine from Spain which would result from a 

reduction of the duty to 1s., 3483-3490 Statement that 257. a butt is about the 

average cost of sherries from Spain which are dealt with commercially on a large scale, 

3494-3501. 3591-3593 Cheap Spanish wines sent to France in much larger quan- 

' tities than to England, 3517-3527. 
. Information generally as to the exportation of wines from Spain, 3535-3549 Com- 
. plaint by Spain that her wines are imported into England as spirits, whilst the majority 
‘of French wines come in as wine; payment on French wine of 1s. duty under 
twenty-six degrees, and on Spanish 150 per cent. more at twenty-six degrees, 3566, 3567. 
Approval of the present rates of duty remaining as they are rather than that there 
' should be agitation in the trade, 3568, 3569 —— Opinion that the sherries now imported 
- from Spain are of a superior character to those formerly imported, 3595——Large % 
~ amount of smuggling which exists on the Spanish seaboard at the present time, 3597— q 

3600. : 

Houldsworth, Mr. Paper submitted by Mr. Houldsworth in elucidation of his evidence 

on the subject of the manufacture and strength of wines in the Jerez district, App. 362. 

Paper submitted relative to the alcholic tests of Tio Pepe, and fine sherries made at 

Jerez and London, App. 365. 

Hughes, 
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Hughes, William Winch. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is the Proprietor of the Victoria 
Wine Company, which possesses sixty-three shops in and about London; has also 
establishments of the same character in Bristol, Brighton, and Birmingham, 3732-3736. 

Information in regard to the character of the business carried on at these wine shops; 
wine sold as low as 1 d. a glass, 3737-3764. 3770-3785. 3795-3798. 3801-3807. 3821- 

3823. 3825-3829. 3835-3847. 3852-3854 Gradual increase in the sale of spirits, as 
compared with wine, since the year 1875; 3748. 3794. 3814-3817 Large quantities 
of wine given away at the Cattle Shows by witness’ company, with the object of showing 
the public that they could get genuine wines at a low price, 3765-3769. 


Opinion that the existing duties do not operate against the consumption of wines 3 
preference, upon the whole, for the present rate of duty, 3786-3793. 3808-3810. 3848-3851 
Wines fortified by witness when in bord sv as to bring them up to thirty-eight degrees ; 
necessity of fortifying wines for the purpose of pleasing the eye, 3818, 3819. 3830-3834 
Keasons for the decrease in the consumption of sherry of late years; occasional sale 
of British wines by witness’ company in very small quantities, 3854. 


Hungarian Wines. Import of some Hungarian wine with only a little more than 7 per 
cent. of spirit; charge merely of wine duty so long as the main body of such wines is the 
produce of the grape, Keene 749-754. 


See also Austro-Hungary. © 


Hunt, Charles Edward. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Long experience of witness in the 
Customs department; since 1873 he has been Surveyor General, but has no special 
knowledge in the matter. of the wine duties 1-9. 


Explanation that the present duties were fixed in 1862; that is, 1s. per gallon under 
twenty-six degrees and 2s. 6d. per gallon above twenty-six degrees and under forty- 
two degrees, 10, 188-190 Conelusion arrived at by the Customs authorities in 1860 or 
1861 that no natural wines contained more than 26 per cent. of natural spirit; admission, 
as the result of experience, that there may be exceptions to this rule, 10. 15-30. 106-~ 
111. 180. Satisfactory working, on the whole, of the present duties; very few disputes 
with the trade in levying the duties, 10, 11. 31, 32. 52-61, 203-206. 

Difficulties and disputes apprehended if there were gradations of duty, 10 Pains 
taken, in the event of dispute, to satisfy the merchant that the wine has been properly 
tested, 12-14. 52-54 Definition of a natural wine as one in which the spirit is produced 
entirely by natural fermentation, there being no added spirit, 20. 35-42 Main object 
in levying the wine duties that they should Operate as a protection to the spirit duties, 
33-35: 43-51. 

Very little cider imported, and very small per-centage of spirit in cider; if there were 
added spirit it would be charged a duty of 145. a gallon, 46, 47. 103, 104 Very 
little mead imported ; if there were an excessive quantity of spirit in mead it would be 
charged 14 s. a gallon, 48-51. 244-246 Opinion as to the expediency of levying the 


duties without reference to the system adopted by foreign countries, 55-01. 


Difficulty in distinguishing between spurious compounds and wine, unless additional 
tests be applied; different tests could probably be resorted to, besides the present test 
by distillation, 62-74. go. 163-166 Information relative to the increased obscuration 
of spirits, and the checks applied to this practice, 75-89 Necessary interference with 
trade if further safeguards were adopted against fraud in the import of spurious compounds, 
91-98 Witness is not aware of any strong protests by foreign growers against the 
incidence of the wine duties, 99-102. 


Inquiries made in wine-producing countries before the standard or maximum strength 
of natural wines was fixed at twenty-six degrees, 106-110. 163—— Doubt as to there being 
any wine in Hamburg sherry; the average strength varies from twenty-six degrees to 
thirty-eight degrees, 116-122—-—Inconvenience to the merchant if there were gradations 
of duty; necessity of testing almost every cask, 123, 124, 131-144. 207-212. 252— 
254. . 

Particulars relative to the system of test by distillation, and the practice in applying 
the test; great increase of trouble if there were but few degrees of strength between the 
different duties, 125-152 Less difficulty by a modified gradation, 137-140. 252-254 
Comparatively few casks of wine now tested, on account of the wide range of duty ; 
avoidance thereby of undue interference with trade, 142, 143. 155. 170-176. 181-185 
Practice of testing every cask of brandy or other spirit ; facility by means of the 
hydrometer, 145-149. 154. 255 Necessity of distillation before the proof spirit in 
wine can be ascertained, 147-150. 

Imposition of the duty after the packages are landed, and. the quanities in them are 
ascertained 166. 153. 256-259 Application of a second test, if demanded by the 
merchant, when wine or.brandy is taken out of bond, 157-159, 201, 202--—. Charge of 
an enhanced duty of 14s. a gallon on mixed spirits the strength of which cannot be 
ascertained by the hydrometer ; practice as to the test in these cases, 160-166. 

Further explanation of the practice of the Customs department in discriminating 
between the charging of wine duties and spirit duties; no reference is had to the question 
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Hunt, Charles Edward. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


of adulteration, 167-179. 241-243 Nominal effect of a small increase of duty upon 
the price of wine to the consumer, 186, 187 Statement in further approval generally 
of the duty of 1s. under twenty-six degrees, and of 2s. 6d. from twenty-six degrees to 
- forty-two degrees; belief that the trade is satisfied, 188-190. 196-206 Charge of 3 d. 
per gallon for each degree above forty-two degrees, 191, 192. 

Sufficient protection to the spirit duties by the wine duty of 2s. 6d. up to forty-two 
degrees, or even by a lower duty, 197, 198. 213-216 Considerations as to the low 
duty with reference to each gallon of spirit in French wines or Hamburg sherry in com- 
parison with the spirit duty of 10 s. per gallon, 217-219. 222-237 Non-objection to the 
use of the French test of alcoholic strength, if preferable to the test by Sykes’s hydrometer, 
220, 221. ne / 

Further statement that there are probably exceptions to the limit of twenty-six degrees 
as the strength of natural wines, 238-240 Considerable import of molasses free of 
duty, though spirits can be readily distilled from them, 247-251 Further statement 
as to its not being practicable to levy the duties on board ship, 255-259. 


I 
InLicit DISTILLATION: 


Opinion that a reduction of the duty on wine would be very unlikely to lead to 
illicit distillation ; statement hereon as to the restriction upon the dilution of spirits with 
cheap wine in bond, Keene 710-716. . Asa 

Evidence to the effect that a reduction of duty on highly alcoholised wine would pro- 
bably lead to illicit distillation and to mixture of wine with spirit, Young 821-837. 
864 et seg, 1130-1148 Explanation of the process of distilling from wine; facility 
thereof 26., 807. 835- 996, 997. 1000-1002 Statement as to the probable import of 
spurious wine witi) a view to distillation, if the duties were reduced; genuine wine is not 
likely to be so used, ib. 828-882. 955. 1121-1126. 1140-1148. 


Heavy cumulative penalties for re-distilling from wine, the difficulty being as to detec- 
tion, Young 1044~1047—— Explanation as to the reduced reward now offered to in- 
formers in the matter. of illicit distillation of spirits from wine, 7b. 1060 Average of 
from ten to twenty convictions yearly for distillation from cider, 7b. 1061, 1062—~-Con- 
siderable number of small distillations in Ireland from grain, &c. 7b, 1063. 


Information with further reference to the question of profit in distilling from wine if - 


fortified and admitted at reduced scales of duty, Young 1082-1111. 


Decrease of illicit distillation in Ireland, Forsey 1207———Considerable amount if 
highly illicit distillation formerly in England, 76, 1211. 

Conclusion that spirit cannot be distilled from wine at a mercantile profit, Sir L. Mallet 
1432 Conviction that with lower duties neither Hamburg sherry nor other wine 
would be introduced for the purpose of illicit distillation, Feuerheerd 1738-1740 
Effectual remedy against illicit distillation if highly alcoholised wines came in at a re- 
duced duty, Gilbey 2976, 2977. 3011-3015 Conclusion that there need be no fear of 
illicit distillation as a result of the proposed reduction, Willis 3249-3251. 


Opinion that there is not at present sufficient inducement in the shape of profit to lead 
any one to distil spirit from Hamburg sherries ; belief that the temptation to distil would 
be very considerably increased if the duty were reduced, Haig 4652-4654. 4730-4733 
Belief that the supervision of the Excise would not be sufficiently stringent to 
prevent illicit distillation of fortified wines if it were found profitable, 2. 4731-4733. 


Great facility which a reduction of the duties would give to illicit distillation ; extreme 


difficulty for the Inland Revenue to prevent this abuse, Currie 5858-5868. 5880-5883 ° 


Existence of stills for the purpose of extracting spirits from the wood of casks, 
ib, 5861-5867. 


Decided opinion that a reduction of the wine duties would not lead to any increase of» 


illicit distillation, Romilly 5931. 


Consideration by the Committee of the divers views of witnesses upon the question of 
illicit distillation to the detriment of the revenue, Rep. iv. 
of illicit distillation consequent on a material reduction of the wine duties is not consider- 
able, and is capable of being efficiently guarded against, 2b. 


See also Fraud. Hamburg Sherry. Molasses. 


Imhoff, Philip. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is connected with the firm of Novelli & Co., 
which is the oldest house in the Spanish cotton business, 4827-4832—— English articles 
of trade principally affected by the Spanish differential duties ; competition on the part 
of the German manufacturers in carpets, 4833-4838, 4862-4866. 4869-4872. 4890-4896 
——Considerable loss to witness’ firm by the imposition- of the Spanish differential 
duties, 4839. 4862. 
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Imhoff, Philip. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued, 

Hostile feeling in Spain against England in regard to the wine duties; retaliatory 
action on the part of Spain, 4840-4844. 4854-4860. 4873-4877——-Belief that if we 
were to reduce our wine duties Spain would place us on the same footing as other 
countries, 4844-4847. 4867, 4868 Decided opinion that the Spanish Government are 
considerably influenced in their treatment of England by the Catalonian manufacturers, 
4847. 4868. 

Information respecting the manufacturing districts in Spain; opinion that the rate of 
duty in regard to the Barcelona manufacturers is such that it secures to them the home 
market, 4848-4850. 4853. 4883-4889. 4505-4509 Concurrence in the evidence given 
on this subject by Mr. Schwann, 4851 Opinion that if the wine duties were to be 
reduced to 1s. it would not cause a large exportation of Spanish wines to this country ; 
belief that such wines would not hecome adapted to the English taste, 4878-4880. 4898— 
4904. 4911-4914——~ Possible recovery of some of the business lost through the differ- 
ential duties if there were to be a re-arrangement of the tariff on both sides, 4881, 4882. 


Imports. Statement showing the quantity of wine at varying degrees of strength imported 
in casks inthe year 1875 from Spain, Portugal, France, Australia, and other countries, 
App. 315. 

Account showing the number of gallons of wine entered for home consumption on 
which duty was paid in the United Kingdom in each of the five years preceding, an 
each quinquennial period following the adoption in 1861 of the alcoholic test, App. 316, 
a1; 

Total quantities entered for home consumption in each of the years 1871-1878, 
App. 318. 


Inland Revenue Department. Representation by witness, as Secretary of the Inland 
Revenue, of the views of that department upon the wine duties ; that is, strictly in relation 
to the spirit duties, Young 816-819 Satisfaction of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue with the present wine duties as fairly protective of the spirit duties, no extensive 
fraud resulting, 7b. 820. 838-865. 872. 

Consideration and approval given by the Inland Revenue Commissioners to a scheme 
of duties proposed by the Customs, comprising a new duty of 6 d. on wines of seventeen 
degrees, an enlarged limit from twenty-six to twenty-eight degrees for the 1s. duty, anda 
new rate of 1s. 9d. for wines under thirty-six degrees, Young 936-958. 963-965. 989- 
993: 998, 999- | 

Practice formerly as to the testing of doubtful wines in the Inland Revenue Depart- 

_ment, Young 959 Absence of check on the part of the Inland Revenue as to what is 
done with wine after leaving the Customs, ib. 1028-1030——Question considered 
whether certain modifications in the Customs proposed scale of duties would notbe an 
improvement, ib. 1036-1038. 


See also Revenue. Spirit, and Spirit Duties. 


Iron. Information in regard to the duties on iron going into Spain; importance that in 
any treaty of commerce we should endeavour to obtain a considerable reduction of these 
duties, Plummer 4292-4297. : 


Italy. Reports by Mr. Keene to the Commissioners of Customs of the results obtained in 
testing samples of wines from Italy, exhibited at the International Exhibitions of 1862, 
1873, and 1874, with general abstracts of average strengths, &c., App. 321 et seq. | 


Italian Wines. Doubtas to the proportion of wines from Italy inexcess of twenty-six degrees, 
Saker 363-365——Statement as to there having been some negotiation with Italy for 
a lowering of duties after the French treaty; failure thereof, Seldon 613, 614. 616-621. 


Prospect of import of Italian wines, if the duty were reduced to 4d. up to eighteen 
degrees, Gilbey 3096, 3097 Increasing trade in Italian wines ; advantage if they could 
come in at a reduced duty, some of these wines being remarkably fine, Willis 3338-3346. 

Account showing the number of gallons of wine from Italy on which duty was paid 


in each of the five years preceding, and in each quinquennial period following the adop- 
tion in 1861 of the alcoholic test, App. 316, 317. 


J. 


Jameson, Mr. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—General agreement with the evidence given 
by Mr. Menzies, 5757-5760——Falling off of the spirit trade in Ireland, which resulted 
from the assimilation of the duty in 2860; 5761, 5762 Desire on the part of the 
Irish distillers that the wine duties should remain as they now are, 5772-5775 
Approval of a system by which every liquor.should be taxed according to the quantity 
of spirits it contained, 5773- 


Jerez District (Spain). See Spain, &c. 
mirp278s . 
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Johnson, Richard. (Analysis of hig Evidence.)—Important trade .with Spain in wire and 
metals formerly carried on by witness, who has held the office of President of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, 4308-4310. 


Complete cessation of business in regard to supply of wire with Spain, on account of 
the difference in tariff; this trade now supplied by France and Germany, chiefly the 
latter, 4311-4313. 4315-4319. 4323-4334. 4341, 4342. 4356-4363. 4367-4369. 4377 
Statement showing the difference between the duties charged upon English manu- 
factures and German manufactures, 4313, 4314 Belgian and German manufactures 
bought and shipped to Spain by English merchants; inconvenience under this system 
of the certificate of origin by which the national origin of the goods and other particulars 
are disclosed, 4319-4322. 4343-4351. 

Advantage of Germany in the manufacture of wire, wages being lower than in Eng- 
land, 4335-4340. 4395, 4296 Improvements in the manufacture of wire prevented 
by the operation of a trades union among the English wire-drawers; the result has 
been that the German manufacture has competed with us in the market, 4352-4355. 
4399, 4391, 

Inferior character of German wire as compared with English, 4356 Tendency of 
the high rates on the English railways to embarrass the trade in wire, 4364-4366. 4394 
Low rate of freight between Antwerp and Spain, 4372-4376 Belief that not- 
withstanding the advantagés of Germany in cheaper wages, longer hours, and low 
freights, England could still compete successfully in the Spanish markets, provided the 
differential duties were removed, 4380, 4381. 


Expediency of a re-arrangement of the Spanish tariff as well as an abolition of the 
differential duties; belief that if the differential duties were to be abolished, and the wine 
duty lowered to 1s. a gallon, Spain would almost certainly reduce her tariff, 4382-4386 
Absence of differential duties in witness’ trade in Portugal, though the duties are 
heavy, 4392, 4393- 


K. 


Keene, James B. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Experience of witness as head of the Chemical 


Laboratory Department of the Customs, 664, 665 Means of identifying wine casks 
which have passed through the Custom-house by certain marks placed upon them; doubts 
as to this applying to sugar, 666-701 —— Rule as to charging 14s..a gallon duty in the 
case of cider or perry imported with more than 12 per cent. of spirit,.702, 703 Every 
alcoholic article is tested, 704 Recent alteration as regards mead, which was formerly 
admitted free though containing a large per-centage of spirit, 704-706. 


Explanation of the practice of the department in not admitting as wine an article with 
but very little vinous property in it, 707, 708 Opinion that the reduction of the duty 
on Wines would be very unlikely to lead to illicit distillation ; statement hereon as to the 
restriction upon the dilution of spirits with cheap wine in bond, 710-716 Practice of 
charging 14s. a gallon duty on sweetened liquor containing as much as § per cent. of 
spirit, the amount of aleohol being easily ascertained, 717-720. 


Practice as to marking every cask of wine in the Customs, there being a re-warehousing 
every five years, 721, 722 Smal] per-centage of loss allowed every year before charging 
the duty when the wine goes out of bond, 723, 724 Circumstances under which loss 
by evaporation sometimes increases the sirength of what is left, 725, 726——Informa- 
tion relative to the conditions under which wine at the 1s. duty may be fortified by the 
addition of 10 per cent. of spirit, 728-734. 

Explanation as to what constitutes “ proof spirit; great confusion in the use of the 
words “alcohol” and “ proof spirit,” 734-742 Absence of difficulty as to test. in 
connection with a graduated scale, 743-745. 748. 792-794—-—Objection to some French 
instruments for testing the strength without distillation, 744. 783 Suggestion that up 
to twenty-five degrees the duty be 1s, a gallon, and be 12d. im addition for every degree 
above twenty-five, 746-748. 792-794. 


Import of some Hungarian wine, with only alittle more than 7 per cent. of spirit; 
charge merely of wine duty so long as the main. body of such wines is the produce of the 
grape, 749-754——-—Facility in ascertaining the graduated difference between ten and 
twenty-six degrees, 755,750 Use of about 8 per cent. of spirit for fortifying the cheaper 
Bordeaux wines ; practice of the Customs as to testing these wines, 757-768--—Limited 
extent to which the Hocks and Rhine wines are fortified, the strength being from seventeen 
to twenty-two degrees, 769-771. 


Average of about 24 per cent. of spirit in Spanish wines, 773 Facility in transporting 
by sea wives which are not much fortified, 774~776—— Belief that in Spain and Portugal 
some natural grown wines are over twenty-six degrees of strength, 777, 778—— Decided 
approval of twenty-six degrees as the point at which to fix the 1s. duty, 779-803 
Heavy tax however in the sudden advance of charge when the wine is above twenty-six 


degrees, 779-781 Use in France and Spain of the same testing instruments as in this 
country, 782. 


Exceptional 
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Keene, James B. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


Exceptionai instances of wine imported in bottle being tested, the bottles being rarely 
broken for the purpose ; duty of 1s. on most of such wine, 785-790 Check upon the 
import of perfumed spirits in bottle, as used by hairdressers, 790, 791 ——Further 
explanation in connection with the arrangement whereby 10 per cent. of spirit is allowed 
to be added to wine in bond ; careful supervision exercised, 795-799. 


Effect of a shilling duty above twenty-six degrees in tending to stop all fortifying in 
bond for home consumption, 800 ——Extensive manufacture of wines at Cette, mostly on 
the basis of grape juice, 801 Average of about eighteen degrees as the strength of 
ordinary clarets imported, 802. 


Loss of revenue by adopting a graduated scale above twenty-six degrees; this might be 

recouped by modifying the spirit duty, 804 ——Considerable loss of revenue in connection 
with the import of obscured spirits, 804-808——Exceedingly imperfect arrangements of 
the Customs as to testing at the time of the issue of the Order of 1853; 809. 
Keene, J. B. Reports by Mr. Keene to the Commissioners of Customs of the results obtained 
in testing samples of wines from various foreign countries, exhibited at the International 
Exhibitions of 1862, 1873, and 1874, with general abstracts of average strengths, &e., 
App. 321 et seq. 


Kell, Robert. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Has been engaged in the Spanish trade since 
1840, as regards the export of Yorkshire goods from Bradford, Huddersfield, and Leeds, 
3945, 3946 Numerous alterations which have occurred in the Spanish tariffs since 
the year 1840 ; belief that the reductions which have been made were in the interest of 
the Spanish Government alone, without any consideration for England, 3947-3958. 
4006-4008. 4029-4035. 

Strong complaint that the Spanish duties are excessively high; assertion that since 
1877 they have been made discriminating against England as compared with France, 
Germany, Switzerland, and all other countries, 3948-3957. 3982-3988. 3999, 4000. 
4016-4020— —Statistics showing the disadvantages to English manufactures by reason 
of the differential duties imposed by Spain; decided opinion that the falling off in the 
demand for British goods is entirely attributable to these duties, 3951-3958. 4016-4020. 
4071-4078 Statement that the Portuguese tariff is also excessively high ; opinion of 
buyers that the only way to obtain a reduction of Portuguese duties would be by a 
corresponding reduction of the English wine duties, 3960. 


Correspondence showing that as long as the present high wine duties in England 
continue very little business can be done with Spain; gradual exclusion of the English 
trade by the French and Germans protected by the differential duties, 3961. 3969-3973. 
3980, 3981. 4066——Considerable amount of English goods formerly exported to 
Gibraltar and smuggled thence to Spain; total cessation of this trade by the vigilance 
of the Spanish custom-house authorities, 3962-3968. 4009. 4067. 


Decided opimion expressed in Spain that their Government will not alter the arancel 
until England alters the alcoholic scale for the wine duties ; belief of the Spanish Govern- 
ment that their cheap strong wines would have a large sale in this country if they were 
as favourably treated as the light wines of France, 3970. 3974. 3988-3998. 4023-4026. 
4038, 4039. 4102-4107. . 

Agitation by the Catalonian manufacturers for higher duties to be put upon foreign goods 

. coming into Spain ; appointment by the Spanish Government of a Commission to inquire 
into the subject, 3970-3973. 4010, 4011. 4040-4044. Importance that in any treaty 
with Spain, England should be put upon as favourable a footing as any other country, 
she being now the most unfavourably treated nation, 3973, 3974. 4027, 4028. 


Expediency, if an alteration in the wine duties is to be made, that it should be by 
negotiation or commercial treaty, so that we may get something in return, 3976-—— 
Undoubted opinion that a general reduction of the Spanish tariff would result from a 
reduction of our wine duties, 3977-3951—— ‘Consumption by England of go per cent. 
of the whole of the sherry exported from Spain, 3992. 4014, 4015 ——Considerable 
manufacturing trade developed of late years in Catalonia, 3949-4001. 


Statement that the strong cheap wines of Spain might come to this country as cheap as 
our beer, 4002-4005 Large increase of late years in the German trade withSpain, owing 
to the “ favoured nation ” clause in the tariff with that country, 4021, 4022: Ili feelin 
in Spain towards England on account of our possession of Gibraltar; belief that this 

feeling influences the Spaniards in their commercial relations with us, 4026. 4108, 4109 
Assertion that manufacturers in Spain are kept alive solely by the high protective 
tariff ; indolent character of the Spanish workmen, 4036, 4037. 4045-4048. 4061, 4062, 
4099-4101. 

‘Decided belief that if'we were to give way upon the matter of the wine duties, the Spanish 
Government would p!ace us at least in as good a position as other nations in regard to 
the admission of our goods, 4038, 4039. 4102-4107. 4118-4124 Opinion that the 

Importation of foreign goods into Spain has not clecreased in anything like the proportion of 
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Kell, Robert. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


the importation of British goods into that country ; decrease generally of trade in Spain 
of late years for various reasons, 4949, 4050. 


Objection to being placed by Spain on the same footing with other nations by the 
process of levelling up; existence of this danger if we do not avoid it by means cf a bribe 
in the shape of reduced wine duties, 4051-4056 Expediency of a convention with 
Spain as soon as possible, so that she may not get into the habit of having her goods from 
France and other countries instead of from us, 4057-4060 Greater advantage pos- 
sessed by England over France in supplying mixed goods to Spain than in supplying all 
wool goods, 4059, 4060. 


Statement that since the differential duties have been placed against’ this country 
France has enjoyed the greatest increase of trade, in regard to woollen goods, 4063-4065 
Disastrous effect which uncertaimty in regard to duties has upon business; assertion 
that this uncertainty has paralysed business in Spain, 4066. 4125-4130 Absence of 
any difficulty in regard to the custom-houses in Spain when shipping English gouds to 
that country, 4068 -4070 Special tariff made by Spain with France, Germany, and 
Switzerland, England being excepted from the advantages which these countries possess, 
4979-4083. : 

Important advantages which Roubaix has always possessed over Bradford on account 
of its power of manipulating materials in regard to goods of soft texture, 4084-4094 
Importation by the Spanish manufacturers of nearly all their w:achinery from 
England, 4098 Information respecting the average difference per cent. between the 
duties charged upon French, German, and Swiss goods, as compared-with those charge- 
able upon British goods of the same class, 4111-4116 Deliberate adoption by Spain 
of their present commercial system with a view to force Engiand to put Spanish wines on 
a lower duty, 4128-4130. 


More onerous character of the proposed German tariff than that existing for France, 
4133——Conclusion that if found impossible to satisfy both the Spanish and French 
Governments in regard to the tariff it becomes our-duty to do what seems right in respect 
to our own fiscal duties, 4134-4137 Relative rates of duty in France and Germany 
upon manufactured goods, 4138-4140 Statement that Belgium though a formidable 
competitor with England in regard to South America, does notin the same way com- 
pete with us in regard to Spain, 4141-4143. 

Kell, Mr. Paper submitted by Mr. Kell in elucidation of his evidence as to differential 
duties on English goods and French goods, App. 361. 


Kennedy, Charles Malcolm. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Submits, on the part of the 
Foreign Office, several papers relating to the wine duties, 810-814. . 


Kolp, Noah. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Large commercial relations of witness with 
Spain and Portugal in dry goods and shipping business generally, 4467-4470. 4513- 
4520. 4549-4552 Explanation that witness’ evidence represents only his own private 
views, and in no way that of his firm, 4469. 4567, 4568. 


General impression entertained in Spain that England wilfully and knowingly pre- 
judices the Spanish trade by not admitting her wines upon the same footing as other 
nations ; inimical feeling also in that country towards England on account of our pos- 
session of Gibraltar, 4471-4479. 4510-4512. 4618-4625. 

Belief that there is a large amount of Spanish wine which is capable of importation 
into this country if it were treated differently in the manufacture, 4480, 4481-——Con- 
siderable falling off in the British exports to Spain; assertion that this decrease in trade 
is the result of the differential duties, 4482-4484. 4521-4548, 4638, 4639 General 
depression in Spanish trade on account of the failure in the harvests since the close of 
the war, 4485. 

Information in regard to the exportation of Spanish wines to France for the purpose 
of preparing them for the English market, 4486-4498 Possibility of a large consump- 
tion of the cheap Spanish wines in England if the wine merchants knew how to arrange 
them acoording to the palate of the English public, 4497 Import duties levied in 
Spain upon wines introduced from other countries; amount of duty charged upon the 
various kinds of wines, 4499-4506. , 


Interchange of advantages by Spain and France as regards the duties on wines, 4506, 
4507 Belief tiiat if our duties on Spanish wines were reduced Spain would put us on 
the same footing as France and other nations, 4508, 4509. 4633-4637———One effect of 
the Spanish tariff is to shut out all cheap goods for the lower classes, 4544. 


Large demand in Spanish-speaking countries for British textile fabrics ; opinion not- 
withstanding that a reduction of the Spanish tariff would have no influence on the trade — 
of England with the Spanish Colonies or with the South American Republics, 4553- 
4559-——Reduction of the Spanish tariff on English goods in the year 1851; trifling 
amount of impetus given by this reduction to English exportations, 4560-4566. 4570- 
4573- 


Small 
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Kolp, Noah. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


Small effect of the differential duties upon the business done with Spain by witness’ 
firm ; these duties have only affected special articles, and not the generality of goods 
exported, 4574-4583 Conclusion that a reduction in our duties upon Spanish wines, 
and a consequent abatement in the Spanish taritf, would be a benefit to the commerce of 
England, 4584-4590. 4612-4617 Considerable competition which exists between the 
home manufactures of Spain and England on account of the improvement of the former, 
4592-4604. 

Statement that there is a larger trade in Manchester goods with the Island of Cuba 
than there is with the mother cuuntry, the reason being that the Spanish colonies are 
not producers, and also that they have much lower duties, 4605-4609. 4615-4617. 
4626-4632 Small amount of smuggling in Spain at the present time, 4610, 4611 

Differential duties existing in the Spanish colonies upon goods of Spanish origin, 
and upon the English manufacture; distinct tariffs in Cuba and Porto Rico in regard 
‘to these goods, 4628-4632. 


Assertion by Spanish wine growers that a reduction of duty will not lead to any 
improvement in the manufacture of their wines, as they are good already, 4634 
Small amount of trade diverted from England to Roubaix, Germany, and Switzerland, 
4640——-Absence of limit to the hours of working in the Spanish manufactories, 
4642. 

Further observations in regard to the unjust manner in which Spain treats England in 
respect of the differential duties ; expediency of her taking off these duties, and putting 
us on a focting with the most favoured nation, 4642——Spanish manufactories chiefiy 
in Catalonia; coal principally obtained in Catalonia and Cordova, 4643, 4644. 


Kolp, N. Letter from Mr. Kolp, dated 17th June 1879, in elucidation of his evidence on 
various points, App. 372. 


AF 


Labour (Wine Production). Considerable increase in the cost of labour wherever the 
vine is planted in France, Duval 5550. 


Lalande, Armand, and Daniel G'uestier. (Analysis of their Evidence.)—( MZ. Lalande). Is 

President of the Chamber of Commerce of Bordeaux; has been deputed, with 
M. Guestier, to afford the Committee information respecting the wine trade of the Gironde, 
5157-5159- . 

Decided approval of the action of the Anglo-French Treaty of 1860 with reference to 
the importation of wines from France to this country; immense impetus given to the ex- 
portation of French wine by the treaty, 5160, 5161. 5199———Comparative statement of the 
consumption under the influence of the old duty of 4s. 6d., and 5 per cent., and of that 
under the new duties, 5161-5164——Large quantity of light wines produced in the 
south of France, notwithstanding that the wines in that district are generally of a high 
alcoholic character; necessity of the addition of spirit to these wines for the purpose of 
preserving them, 5164-5167. 5225-5230. 

Information generally with regard to the wines of the Gironde; the cost price of the 
Bordeaux claret when matured and fit for exportation is about 5 /. 10s. per hogshead, 5168- 
5183. 5197, 5198 The lowest alcoholic strength of the Gironde wines is from eighteen 
to twenty degrees, Sykes’, 5181-5183 Explanation in regard to the making up or 
blending of wines*in France for the English market ; low class wines only subjected to 
this process, wines of a higher class coming in quite pure, 5184-5188. 5194-5196. 
5291-5298: 5327-5329- 53849-5347- 

Statement that the purer the high-class clarets are the more they are appreciated in 
England, 5185. 5291 Assertion that alcohol is not used as u matter of course in the 
preparation of claret for the English market; it is done to a very small extent as 
regards the very low-class wines, for the purpose of preserving them, 5187, 5:88. 


Immense importation of Spanish wines into France; calculation that it is exactly 
doubie the quantity of wines of all kinds that are consumed in the United Kingdom, 
5189-5195 Belief that the Spanish wines are imported chiefly for blending purposes, 
5194--5196 Differential duty in France between wines in bottle and wines in wood ; 
this acts as a prohibitive duty upon the bottled wine trade, 5197 Difficulty in 
developing the French wine trade with England on account of the existing wine duties, 
5200-5202. 


Approval of making twenty-six degrees, Sykes’, the limit at which to tax the alcoholic 
strength which is to distinguish wine from other beverages, 5203-5208. 5211--——Absence of 
278. 3K difficulty 
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Lalande, Armand, and Daniel Guestier. (Analysis of their Evidence)—continued. 


difficu/ty in testing the strength of wines with accuracy by process of distillation, 5209- 
5201. 


Evidence respecting the best manner of imposing duties upon wines; disapproval of 
any duty which is levied upon an ad valorem principle, 5212-5224. 5236-5246. 5274- 
5294-—— Special desire in France for a reduction of duty to 6d. for the lowest wines, 
in the hope that it will lead to a great increase of the trade with England in cheap wines, 
5217. 6221. Heat a 

Opinion that a reduction of the English duties would create a larger exportation of 
French wines, but would not bring any new wines which are not nowexported to the English 
market, 5231, 5232 Large consumption of French wines in Belgium, where the duty 
is much lower than in England or Holland, 5233-5235 Desire of, the free-trade 
party in France to place the trade of France and England upon a satisfactory and perma- 
nent footing ; belief that, though there will be no immediate reduction of the tariff, there 


2 


will be no raising of the present duties, §248-5253. 5316-5318. 


Opinion that the French Government and people would deeply resent a reduction. by 
England of the duties upon Spanish and Portuguese wines if those upon French wines 
were not equally reduced, 5254-5257- 5321-5326 ——Information in regard to the con- 
sumption of beer in France; large increase of consumption of beer in Paris, while that of 
wine has also been steadily increasing, 5259-5265 The consumption of wine in Paris 
at the present time is about five times the whole consumption of the United Kingdom, 
5262, 5263. wes 

Opinion that the climate of England would not in any way interfere with an increased 
consumption of French wine; steadily increasing consumption in England of cheap 
clarets, 5266, 5267 Increased consumption of spirits in France since the last war; 
beet-root spirit chiefly drunk, which is reduced by the publicans to a sort of brandy by 
the addition of water, 5268-5270 Rare instances of drunkenness in France, the 
reasun being that wine is so much wore used than spirits, 5270-5273. 


Duty upon spirits increased in France 100 per cent. since the war, 5272 ——Small 
amount of duty paid upon Spanish wines brought into France, 5283—— Desire for a 
reduction of the present English duty, with the retention of the alcoholic test, 5284 
Simple process of manufacture of the Bordeaux wines sent to England, 5293—— 
Absence of objection on the part of France toan English duty of 6d. per gallon on wine, 
as wine, irrespective of strength, 5294. 

Further information respecting the addition of spirit to French wines, 5295-5304 —— 
Prohibition by law of the addition of spirit to wine for home consumption unless the 
spirit has paid duty; wine for export may be fortified by spirit without any payment of 
duty, 5296-5209 Slight diminution in the exportation of wines from France to this 
country within the last few years; belief that all over the world of late years there has 
been a contraction of trade, 5305-5309 ——Admission that, upon several articles, Eng- 
land should have a reduction of the French duties rather than that there should bea 
reduction of the English duty in favour. of France, 5306-5318. 


Favourable opinion with regard to the renewal of the treaty of commerce with Eng- 
land expressed by three-fourths of the chambers of commerce in France, §314, 5315 — 
Endeavours made by the French protectionists to obtain an increase of the duties against 
England ; opinion that the maintenanee of the present duties can only be secured by a 
reduction of the English wine duties, 5315-5318 Considerable excitement in France 
upon the question of the renewal of the treaty of commerce between the two countries, 
5319, 5320. 

Argument that the Spanish people would have no reason to complain if we reduced 
our wine duties with France to 6d. a gallon, while the Spanish duties temained at 1 s., 
because of the greater alcoholic strength of their wines, 5325. 5337-5339-——Conclusion 
that the English people are demanding from France a cheaper and lower class wine, 
and that the duty should be reduced so as' to admit such wine, 5330, 6331. 5355-5357> 


Further information respecting the importation of Spanish wines into France; the 
value of these wines is equal to that of the common Bordeaux wines with which they are 
blended, not to reduce the price but to suit the taste of the purchasers, 5332-5336 
(M. Guestier).—The cost of the common Bordeaux wine in hotels is between six and 
eight sous a litre, 5349 (M. Lalande).—Extra charge placed on the Bordeaux wine 
which cannot be transported by sea in cask, to pay for the cost of bottles, corks, &e. ; 
the cost to the English consumer of this wine would be ahout 100 per cent. more than to 
the Bordeaux consumer, 5350-5354. 


Leeds. See Spain, §c., 9-11. Woollen Goods. 


License Duties (Sale of Wine). Comment upon the prohibitory effect of the present license 
duties, Gilbey 2855-2859. 3027-3030. ; 
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Light Wines. Prejudicial effect upon the character of light wines by the addition of a 
quantity of spirits, Baker 483, 489. 
Lapse of time necessary before the lower classes become increased consumers of light 
wines, Gilbey 3005-3010 —— Increased consumption in England chiefly of the lighter 
wines, 2. 3018, 3019 Obstacle to a trade in cask in light wines, ib. 2144-3147. 


Difficulty in preserving wine under seventeen degrees unless in bottle, Willis 3335) 3336. 
3348, 3349-—Growing consumption of light wines in cafés an: restaurants, ib. 3359, 
3360. 3363, 3364. 

Tnexpediency of introducing cheap French wines at a duty of qd. a gallon, as the 
people would not drink them; grounds for this opinion, Clark 4430-4436 ; Haig 4655- 
4666. 4681, 4682. 4698-4781. 4750-4762—— Statement that as a rule low class wines are 
only consumed in the area in which they are grown, Haig 4680. 


Argument from the experience of the consumption of wine in the north of France that 
the consumption of light wines will also increase in England, Duval 5664-5566. 


Information in regard to the increased consumption in England of light wines ; absence 
of objection to introducing these wines at a luw duty, as they are taken as a beverage 
and not as a stimulant, Currie 5884-5892. 5907, 5908. 


See also Claret. France, §c. Reduction of Duties. 


Liqueur Wines. Conclusion that the competition between the consumption of liqueur 
wines of high degrees of strength and the consumption of spits has always been con- 
sidered the most important point in the settlement of the wine duties; that is, for the 
protection of the spirit duties, Seldon 682-688. ‘ 


Lisbon and Bucellas Wines. Decreased consumption of Lisbon and Bucellas, partly in 
their being superseded by Spanish wines of better value, Gilbey 2925-2931 — Similar 
duty paid by the sherries which haye displaced Bucellas and Lisbon as were paid by the 
latter, 2b. 3023-3037. 


M. 


Maignen, P. A. Letter from M. Maignen, as delegate of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Macon-Charolles, advocating a reduction of the duty on French wines, App. 377-381. 


Malaga Wine. (nformation relative to the Malaga wine; limited import probable at a 
duty of 4.d., Gilbey 3099-3107. See also Mixed Spirits, &c. 


Mallet, Sir Louis, c.B. (Analysis of his Evidence. )—Part taken by witness, as Assistant 
Secretary to the Board of Trade in 1866 and: 1867, in the correspondence and negotiation 
at that period in regard to the wine duties, 1228-1230 Consideration given to the 
question by the Board of Trade in reference to the effect of the duties upon the general 
commercial interests of the country, and not with mere reference to the effect upon the 
spirit duties or any other special source of revenue, 1231-1234. 

Conclusion arrived at by witness in 1866-6, after very careful investigation, that the 
permanent fiscal interests of the country would be benefited rather than injured by a 
modification and diminution of the wine duties ; this opinion has since been strongly 
confirmed, 1235-1238-—— Statement to the effect that the alcuholic test as applied 


to wine in this country is distinetly different from what it is in any other country, 1239- 
1246. 1258-1260. 


Consideration of the relative wine and spirit duties in France and other foreign 
countries as compared with England ; conclusion drawn from the results in France, that 
the wine duties in England may be modified without danger to the spirit duties from 
illicit distillation, &e., 1247-1254. 1462-1464 Exceedingly small consumption of wine 
in England, save by the upper classes ; greatly increased consumption if the price were 
much lower, 1255 Large consuniption of spirits in Holland, the wine duty being 


high, 1256, 1257. 


Exceptional course pursued as regards wine in taxing it with reference to one par- 
ticular ingredient in it ; crounds for objecting to this principle, 1258-1267 Degree of 
reason in taxing compounds with reference to the amount of spirits in them, 1266, 1267 

—Statement purporting to show that the duty on the great bulk of wine is absolutely 


-prohibitory 5 tiis applies not only to French wines, but to the wines of Spain and 
Portugal, 1268. 1272, 


Circumstance of the duties having no reference to the money value, the most expensive 
wines being the least taxed; means of medifying this inconsistency, 1269, 1270—— 
Strong advocacy of stich a change in the duties as may cause wine to be an article of 


general consumption, 1270, 1271 Comparatively small revenue now derived from the 
duties, 1270. 
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_ Report, 1879—continued. 


Mallet, Sir Louis, c.B. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


Great importance of facility of administration, in the case of the wine duties, so that 
commerce may be facilitated, 1273-1276 Belief that the trade has gradually adapted 
itself to the present scale, 1277, 1278—-—Expediency of further subdivision rather than 
that the present scale should not be modified, 1279, 1280. 


Suggestion that thirty-eight degrees, and in time thirty-six degrees, be fixed as the 
limit of strength, up to which all wine might come in at 1s. per gallon, 1280, 1285, 1289. 
1292. 1315. 1318 ——Additional duty contemplated over thirty-eight degrees; this might 
be 3d. for each degree up to forty-two degrees, 1280. 1316. 1321——Undue subdivision 
involved in a certain scheme, involving four stages of strength and four different duties, 
1281, 1282. 1284. Decided objection also to a proposal that the duty be 1s. up to 
twenty-six degrees, with an additional duty for every degree over twenty-six and up to 
forty-two degrees, 1283, 1284. ft 

Explanation of the grounds upon which witness suggests a reduced duty of 6 d. or 4 d. per 
gallon upon light or cheap French wines below seventeen degtees or a somewhat higher 
limit of alcoholic strength, 1286-1291. 1319. 1413———Suggestion for a double test of 
fixed strength and fixed money value, 1286-1291 Great importance of stipulating for 
certain reductions in foreign tariffs as a condition of the reduction of our wine duties, 
1288 Estimated loss of about 600,000 2 a-year by a reduced duty of 1s. up to 
thirty-eight degrees ; that is, supposing there were no increase of consumption, witness 
believing, however, there would be a large increase, 1293-1298. 

Great importance of the effect of the wine duties upon the general commercial interests 
of the country, 1299-1302 Expectation that by a judicious reduction of the wine 
duties our commercial relations with the wine-growing countries maybe much improved 
and our trade greatly extended, to the general benefit of the revenue, 1302 e¢ seg. 1331- 
1335——Feeling of irritation in Spain and other countries as regards our scale of wine 
duties, a modification of which might lead to more satisfactory relations with those countries 
and to a reduction of their tariffs, 1303-1311. 1331. 1338. 1347-1353. 1403-1412. 

Expediency of as much simplification and uniformity as possible in the scale of duties, 
1312-1322, 1360-1362 Further information relative to the original adoption and the 
eperation of the alcoholic test, its object having been to protect the spirit duties, 1923- 
1327 Large increase of consumption expected if the duties be sufficiently reduced, 
notwithstanding the temperance movement in this country, 1328-1330. 


Beneficial effect as regards the French tariff through the reduction in the daties on 
French wines, 1331-1335 More liberal character of the foreign tariffs generally 
within the last twenty years, 1336, 1337 Belief that a reduced duty of 1s. up to 
thirty-six degrees, would vot in any way endanger tlie spirit duties; room for an in- 
creased consumption both of wine and spirits, 1339-1341. 


Approval of a tax on wine, witness contending, however, that a modified scale would 
after atime increase the consumption and produce en increased reyenue, 1342-1344 —— 
Approval of an increased consumption in the interests of the consumers as well as of the 
revenue, 1343, 1344——Grounds for the conclusion that the cheaper wines are taxed 
more heavily than beer, 1345, 1346. 1371-1374——Very heavy duty on spirits in Paris 
and in France, as compared with wine, 1354-1356. ae Ta 

Approval of eighteen degrees or upwards rather than seventeen as the limit up to 
which asmall duty such as 4 d. should spply, 1357-1359. 1395 Argument that 
wine should be taxed with reference to its merchantable value rather than its alcoholic 
strength; impracticability, however, in levying the tax according to the ad valvrem 
principle, 1360-1365. 

Careful consideration necessary before reverting to a higher duty on wines in bottle 
than in cask, 1366. 1370, 1465-1467. 1470-1474 Abandonment at the instance of 
Austria of the differential duty between wine in cask and wine in bottle ; injury by such 
duty not only to Hungarian but Khenish wines, 1367-1370. 1376-1380 —— Expediency 
of careful consideration before adopting a differential duty in favour of wine in casks, if 
it operated unfavourably to Germany, 1381-1388. 

Gain chiefly to French exporters by a duty of 4d. on light and cheap wines up to 
eighteen degrees or a higher iimit; question considered hereon whether Spain and Por- 
tugal would not feel prejudiced by this change, 1389-1399. 1403-1416-——Great_ bulk 
of French wines below the value or strength suggested as the limit for a low rate of duty, 
1400-1402. 1430——Advantage of a uniform duty up to thirty-eight degrees applicable 
alike to Spanish wines and those of other countries, 1414-1419, 

Explanation that a duty of 4d. a gallon is really a very high duty in reference to the 
value of the light French wines, 1422, 1423——Differential duty upon wine in bottle 
and wine if cask going into Paris, 1424,——Advantage if the wine-producing districts 
in France were better interested in the export to England, so that they might aid for this 
purpose in any reduction of the French commercial tariff, 1425-1430. 

Opinion that wine between thirty and forty degrees would never compete with spirits 
as an alcoholic beverage, 1481——Conclusion that spirit cannot be distilled from wine 

at 
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Mallet, Sir Louis, c.B. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


at a mercantile profit, 1432——Consideration of the question of an enhanced rate of 
duty upon sparkling wines in bottle, 1434-1436. 1470-1474——Large quautity of Spanish 
and Portuguese wines which would come in at the 1 s. duty if the limit were raised to thirty- 
six or thirty-eight degrees; satisfaction to these countries by this modification, 1437, 
1438. 1444-1448 Exclusion by the present duties of the great bulk of the wine pro- 
duced in foreign countries and in British colonies, 1439-1442. 


Explanation in reply to a statement, that in France the duty on wine for consumption 
is about the same, taking the spirit standard, as the duty on spirits, 1449-1451 
Further argument that, though 10 per cent. of spirits may be added to wine in bond, 
the wine duty should apply in such case, instead of the tax being levied on the alcoholic 
strength, 1452-1461. ; 

Conclusion further expressed that in order to protect the revenue from spirits it is not 
necessary to tax wine in co-relation to the tax on spirits, 1458-1461 Opinion as to 
the inexpediency for fiscal purposes of distinguishing between natural wine and wine to 
which spirit has been addea for mere marketable purposes, 1468, 1469. 


Manchester, Complaints in the Manchester trade on account of the high Portuguese 
tariff, Youle 3864-3869 Considerable decrease since the year 186g in the exports of 
Manchester goods to Portugal ; increase of Portuguese home manufactures the cause of 
this decrease, Mendel 3915-3929. 


Information in regard to the history of the cotton trade with Spain; attempt at all 
times of Spain to exclude the principal Manchester staple goods, Schwann 4768-4770. 
4790-4793 —— Business formerly carried on by England in the fine and fancy Man- 
chester goods now transferred to those countries which enjoy the favoured nation treat- 
ment, tb. 4771, 4772. 4783-4786. 4797-4800. 4810-4815——-Large amount of compe- 
tition existing amongst the Spanish manufacturers themselves in goods formerly supplied 
by Manchester, 2b. 4773. 4794-4790. 4801. 


Conclusion that whatever change might be made in the Spanish tariff, Manchester 
staple goods would still be practically prohibited, Schwann 4790, 4791 Diminution 
of Manchester business with Portugal in the same ratio as with Spain; information as 
to the duties paid on English goods, 7b. 4816-4819. ° 


Manufacturers. Decided opinion that a reduction of the wine duties would have the effect 
of stimulating the preduce of the vineyards in Spain and Portugal on the one hand, and 
in the second place would largely benefit our manufacturing interests, Beaumont 4165- 
4173 Considerable competition which exists between the manufactures of Spain and 
England on account of the improvement of the former, Kolp 4592-4604—— Smal 
amount of trade diverted from England to Roubaix, Germany, and Switzerland, id. 
4640. 

English aiticles of trade principally affected by the Spanish differential duties; compe- 
tition on the part of the German manufacturers in carpets, Imhoff 4833-4838. 4863- 
4866. 4869-4872. 4890-4896 Considerable loss to witness’ firm by the imposition of 
the Spanish differential duties, 7b. 4839. 4862. 

See also Manchester. Spain, §c., 9-11. : 


Manzanilla, \nformatioa relative to Manzanilla as produced in the Sanlucar district, 
its natural strength, and extent to which fortified; risk in importing this wine into 
England without added spirit, Cosens 2316-2331 Manzanilla is known also in Spain 
by the name of Sanlucar Fino, 7b. 2539-2542. 


Marsala. Large import of Marsala, which is generally about thirty-four degrees, Baker 
366, 367 This is cohsidered the most genuine wine imported, 7b. 367 Decreasing 
demand for Marsala, though a very fine wine; heavy incidence of the duty, Willis 
3221-3225, 

Mead. Very little mead imported; if there were an excessive quantity of spirit in 
mead it would be charged 145. a gallon, Hunt 48-51. 244-246—— Recent alteration as 
‘regards mead which was formerly admitted free though containing a large per-centage of 
spirit, Keene 704-706-—— Doubt as to there having been distillation from mead, Forsey 
1212-1214. 


Médoc. Explanation as to witness’ firm professing to supply in this country cheaper and 
better wines from the Médoc district than are supplied in French towns, Gilbey 28g99- 
2907——Very little, if any, fortification of clarets in the Médoc district, 7b. 2923, 
29024. ; 


Mendel, Sam. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Intimate knowledge of witness in regard to 
commerciol transactions with Spain and Portugal, 3911-3914 Considerable decrease 
since the year 1869 in the exports of Manchester goods to Portugal; increase of home 
mavufactures the cause of this decrease, 3915-3929—— Consideration of the duties on 
certain articles of consumption; belief that a reduction of duty would considerably 
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Mendel, Sam. (Analysis of bis Evidence )—continued. 


increase the consumption, 3936-3940 Ill-feeling in Portugal on account of the high 
duty which is placed on the importation of wines into this country ; belief that Portugal 
is prepared to make concessions in the tariffin view of reduction by us 1 the wine 


duty, 3943, 3944- | 


Menzies, Graham. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Representation by witness of numerous 
distillers in Scotland, 5694, 5695. 5 


Apprehension entertained by the distillers that a reduction of the duty upon wines will 
have a disadvantageous effect upon the manufacture of home products, 5696-5704 
Conviction that the circumstances of climate, food, clothing, and lodying, have a large 
influence upon the people of a country in regard to the choice of the beverage they drink, 
5703+ 5716. 5738-5744- 

Information respecting the variation of duty paid by the three divisions of the United 
Kingdom ; contention that England is more lightly taxed as regards aicoholic liquors 
thaa either Ireland or Scotland, 5702-5707. 5735: 5759 5751 ——Facility which would 
be afforded for fraud if highly alconolised wines were admitted at 1s. a gallon, 5708— 
5711. 5722. 5735 ——Relative consumption of spirits in England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
5712-5718. 5723-5734. 5748, 5749 ——Non-objection to the manufacture of diluted 
spirit of 40 per cent. proof strength at 1s. per gallon, or at whatever rate the wine duty 
was lowered to, 6719-5721. 5754-5756 Assertion that the alcohol duties are eutirely 
upon an erroneous principle as regards Scotland and Ireland, since the spirit duties | 
were equalised in 1860; 5745-5747. 


Menzies, Mr. List of firms of distillers represented by Mr. Graham Menzies, App. 373. 


Statement submitted by Mr. Menzies showing the unequal taxation on alcoholic 
drinks in the United Kingdom, App. 374, 375. 


Milne, Sir William. (Analysis of bis Evidence.)—Is President of the Legislative Council 
of South Australia ; was chairman of a commission upon Australian wines, 2018, 2019 

Feeling of hardship in the colony that the duties in England have greatly checked 

the import of South Australian wine, and have discouraged the production of wine in’ 
the colony, 2020, 2045-2048 Particulars relative to the extent and character of the 

wine cultivation in South Australia, the cost of production, and quality of the wines, &c., 

2020-2023. 2027, et seg., 2069, 2070. 2087-2090. 2113-2118, 2146-2157. 2197-2206. 

2226-2243. 

Small export to England, on account of the 2s. 6d. duty; limited export to New, 

Zealand and Queensland, 2024-2026, 2046, 2047. 2052, 2053 Details relative to the 
high strength of the South Australian wines, without any addition of alcohol; average 
of about 28 or 29 per cent. of proof spirits, 2027-2044. 2054-2057. 2098 Room for 
great improvements in the manufacture; prospect of wines of the very highest quality 
being produced, if there were a sufficient market, 2031-2035. 2048-2051. 2157. 2195, 
2196. 2224, 2225. - 
_ Statement as to the strength of the Australian wines now exported to England; con- 
clusion that « duty of 1s, per gallon in this country up to thirty-two or thirty-three 
degrees.would cover every reasonable requirement of South Australia, 2040-2048. 2059- 
2061. 2191-2103 Limited consumption of wine in the colony, though the price is very 
low; explanation on this point, 2046. 2058. 2078-2087. 2092, 2093. 2126. 2158-2161. 
2190-2193--——Duty charged in New Zealand upon the wine from South Australia, 
2062-2066. 


Import duty of 10s. a gallon on spirits in South Australia, there being a duty of 6s. 
upon home-made spirits; import duty also upon malt and hops, 2072-2075. 2106, 2162- 
2169—— Explanation relative to the duties generally in the colony upon British 
goods; absence of differential duties, such as the wine duties in this country, 2094-2097 
-——Fixed duty on wine imported into the colony, there being a considerable import 
from Spain, 2104, 2105. 2107, 2108. 2177. 2194. 2246-2248 Considerable import 
also of brandy for home consumption, 2109-2112. 

Excellence of the grape production in South Australia; opinion that wine grapes 
mature much better than in France, 2116-2118. 2157——Grounds for concluding that 
with a duty of 1s, the South Australian wine could successfully compete in this country 
with wine from Spain, 2119-2125~——Statement relative to the great variety of wines, 
both red and white, produced in the colony, 2126-2145. 


Information with further reference to the import and the home production of brandy ; 

conditions under which used to a limited extent in fortifying wine, 2162-2176——Great 

vod ' Increase in the prosperity of the colony if there were a ready market in England for. its 
Be i wines ; advantage on the other hand to this country iu increased exports of woollen goods 


and of clothiny, 2178-2189. | ‘ 

_ Argument that the import duties in South Australia upon British goods bear no 

paralle! to the differential wine duties in this country, 2207-2215—— Partial satisfaction 
to 
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Milne, Sir William. (Analysis of his Evidence )—continued. 
to the colony if wines were admitted at a duty of 1s, above seventeen degreee, con- 
currently with a duty of only 4 d. upon lizht wines from France under seventeen degrees, 
2216-2223. Fxception taken to a proposal fora certain ad valorem limit in conjunction 
with a duty of 4 d. below seventeen degrees, 2244, 2245. 


Mixed Spirits (Wine and Spirits). Charge of an enhanced duty of 14s. a gallon on mixed 
spirits, the strength of which cannot be ascertwined by the hydrometer ; practice as to 
the test in these cases, Hunt 160-166—— Juability of witness to state the quantity of 
mixed spirits npon which the duty of 14 s. a gallon is charged, Baker 448-452. 


Several years previously to 1860 for which wine above forty degrees of strength was 
regarded as a mixed spirit, the test having been chiefly by taste. Seldon 511-514—— 
Difference before 1860 between the duty on spirits and on mixed spirits, 7b. 516, 517. 


Expediency of a prohibition upon the mixture of wine with spirits, out of bond ; that 
is, on the part of sellers, Young 1026, 1027. 1039-1041. 1048-1057 Consideration 
of the effect, as regards incidence of duty, &c., of the use of spirits and water and of 
wine mixed with spirits, 2d, 1112-1120 Objection to any prohibition upon the mixing 
of wine with spirits by private persons, Forsey 1194. 

Consideration of the inducement to mix wine with spirits (as Malaga with whisky), 
the former being admitted up to forty degrees at 1s. per gallon, Gilbey 3050-3058 
Exception taken tv the Excise regulations as regards mixture of wine with spirits, ib, 
3056-3061 Very limited extent to which Malaya could be added to whisky in evasion 
of the Excise regulations, Willis 3367, 3368. 


Molasses. Considerable import of molasses, free of duty, though spirits can be readily 
distilled from them, Hunt 247-251 Statement as to the probability of distillation 
from molasses and from wine, respectively, the wine duties being reduced, Young 892- 
895. 1064-1073. 1091-1111 Respects in which more difficult to practise illicit dis- 
tillation in the case of molasses than of wine, 1b. 892—895—— Illicit distillation in England 
chiefly from molasses, Forsey 1207. 


N. 


NATURAL WINES: 


1. Definition of Natural Wine; Data upon which the Maximum Alcoholic 
Strength was fixed at Twenty-six Degrees. 

2. Production of Natural Wines in Spain and Portugal; Question of Import 
into England. 


1. Definition of Natural Wine; Data upon which the Maximum Alcoholic Strength 
was fixed at Twenty-six Degrees : 
Conclusion arrived at by the Customs authorities in 1860 or 1861 that no natural 


wines contained mvre than 26 per cent. of natural spirit ; admission, as the result of 


experience, that there may be exceptions to this rule, Hunt 10. 16-30. 106-111. 180, 
238-240 Definition of a natural wine ay one in which the spirit is produced entirely 
by natural fermentation, there being no added spirit, Hunt 20. 36-423 Seldon 495-501. 
600-602; Feuerheerd 1820-1823. 


Careful inquiries upon which the maximum limit for natural wines was fixed at twenty- 
six degrees, Hunt 106-110. 153; Baker 305. 420 Difficulty in calculating the 
quantity of natural wines. excluded by the duty being fixed at twenty-six degrees, Baker 
341-346. 

Reference to the first duty of 1 s. under twenty-six degrees of strength as an arbitrary 
rate, applicable to natural wine, Seldon 495 Appointment of certain officers in 1861 
to visit wine-producing countries in Europe in order to obtain representative samples, so 
as to arrive at what might be said to constitute natural wine, 1b. 507-410. 609, 610. 
640-643 Obstacle to the adoption of any precise limit where natural wine ends and 
added spirits begins; reference hereon to the experiments on this point by Mr. Keene, 2b. 
643. 

Opinion as to the inexpediency for fiscal purposes of distinguishing between natural 
wine aud wine to which spirit has been added for mere marketable purposes, Sir L. 
Mallet 1468, 1469. 

Grounds for objecting to the tests made by the experts sent by the English Govern- 
ment in 1861 to ascertain the strength, &c., of wives in Portugal, Feuerheerd 1609-1612. 


Reports by Mr. Keene to the Commissioners of Customs of the results obtained in 
testing samples of the wines exhibited at the International Exhibitions of 1874, 1862, 
and 1873, with general abstracts of their average strengths, discriminating those which 
are natural from those which have been fortified with spirit, App. 321-357. 
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NATURAL WINES—cortinued. . 
1. Definition of Natural Wine; Data upon which the Maximum, &c.—continued. 


Former definition of natural wine as wine “with only so much spirit added as is 
necessary to make it a merchantable commodity for the general markets of the world,” 
Rep. iii Reference to the term “natural wine” in connection with u standard of 
twenty-six degrees as a misleading definition, 2b. 


Explanation as to the adoption of twenty-six degrees as the limit of the alcoholic 
stregth in natural wines, whilst above that strength and up to forty-two degrees a duty 
of 2s. 6d. a gallon was imposed, on the assumption that the spirit in excess of twenty- 
six degrees must be due to artificial alcoholisation, Rep. iii Conclusion as to the 
erroneousness of the assumption that the spirit in excess of twenty-six degrees must he 
due to an artificial alcoholisation, 2b. 


2. Production of Natural Wines in Portugal ; Question of Import into England: 


Considerable import of Spanish wines under twenty-six degrees of strength, these 
being unfortified, Seldon 552, 553-5575 558 Belief that in Spain and Portugal some 
natural-grown wines are over twenty-six degrees of strength, Keene 777, 778. ; 


Information relative to,the production of natural wine in Portugal without any added 
spirit; illustration by means of samples of the strength and soundness of such wine, 
though not suitable for the English demand, Feuerheerd 1544-1554-——Further evidence 
as to the strength of natural port wine, and as to its capacity for keeping sound for many 
years, without any alcohol, 76. 1618-1633. ; 


Large quantity of good wine produced in the Douro district at about twenty-six 
degrees of strength fit for introduction into England at a duty of 1°s., Meuerheerd 1819 
Cessation of import of natural port wine for many years past; gradual change by 
the addition of alcohol, 26. 1825-1830 Variation of from eighteen to twenty-six 
degrees in the strength of natural port wines, these being quite sound if properly made, zd. 
1856-1861 Obstacles to the import of natural wine and to its alcoholisation in 
bond, 2b. 1862 Instance of import of some natural port in 1869 the strength of which 
increased whilst in bond, 7b. 1939-1941. 


Grounds for the conclusion that natural wine from Portugal would not find a ready 
sale in this country, Sandeman 2596. 2787-2799—— A natural wine of Portugal is not 
a merchantable article, 2b. 2596. 2604 —— Belief that natural ports would not sell in this 
country, Gilbey 2918-2920. 


See also Australia. Cape Wines. 
Netherlands. See Holland. 
New South Wales. See Australia. 


New Zealand. Duty charged in New Zealand upon the wine from South Australia, Sir 
W. Milne 2062-2066. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Statistics of the exports to Spain from the Tyne ; gradual increase 
of the trade, Plummer 4251, 4252.——See also Iron. Pyrites. Spain. 


O. 


Obscuration of Spirits. Information relative to the increased obscuration of spirits and 
the checks applied to this practice, Hunt 75-89 Considerable loss of revenue in 
connection with the import of obscured spirits, Keene 204-808. 


PR. 


Paris. Differential duty upon wine in bottle and wine in cask going into Paris, Sir 
L. Mallet 1424-— Ioformation in regard to the consumption of beer in France; large 
Increase of consumption both of wine and beer in Paris, Lalande 6259-5265 The 
consumption of wine in Paris at the present time is about five times the whoJe consump- 
tion of the United Kingdom, 2d. 5262, 5263. 


Information in regard to the octroi duties in Paris ; different duties levied upon wines 
and beers in bottle and in wood, Duval 5537-5542. 5566, 5567. 5616-5620 Octroi 


duty of 63d. paid vpon the entry of beer into Paris; the alcoholic strength of beer is 


about 14 per cent., Sykes’, 7b. 5616-5620. 5644-5660. 


Perfumed Spirits. Check upon the import of perfumed spirits in bottle, as used by hair- 
dressers, Keene 790, 791. ; 


Plummer, 
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Plummer, Benjamin. Is Secretary of the Newcastle Chamber of Commerce, which 
chamber represents pretty fairly all the large imdustries of the north of England, 4237, 
4238. 4240. 4304-4307 Has had considerable experience in the Spanish trade, 
especially in regard to the sale of minerals, 4239, 4240. 


Information with respect to the trade with Spain in minerals; English capital to the 
extent of eight millions invested in pyrite mines in the South of Spain, 4241-4250 
Important character of the trade in pyrites, which are required for many of the great 
manufactories in this country, 4246-4248 Duty placed by Spain on pyrites, but not 
upon iron exports, 4249, 4250 Statistics of the exports to Spain from the Tyne; 
gradual increase of the trade, 4251, 4252. 


Consular fees of small amount paid in London upon exports to Spain; question 
submitted to the Government as to the legality of these fees, Caine 
Increase since 1873 in the amount of exports from Spain to England, 4258-4260 
Entire dependence of the chemical trade of the North of England upon Spanish pyrites ; 
the chemical trade of the Tyne represents very nearly half of the chemical trade of the 
whole kingdom, 4261, 4262. ; 


Large proportion of trade with Spain carried on by British shipping alone, 4263- 
4268—— Danger that Spain will charge British shipping with differential dues ; import- 
ance for this reason of negotiating a commercial treaty on the basis of change in our 
wine duties, 4269. 4275. 4300-4303 Considerable difficulty in regard to quarantine 
arrangements with Spain, 4270-4272 Introduction last year of a bill into the Spanish 
Cortes to prohibit the use of English coal and coke in the Government establishments, 
for the purpose of encouraging the Spanish coal mines, 4273, 4274. 4287-4291. 


Grounds for the opinion that if the duty were re-arranged there would be a large trade 
in wines which would be sold largely in England, 4276-4283 Information in regard 
to the duties on iron going into Spain; importance that in any treaty of commerce we 
should endeavour to ubtain a considerable reduction in these duties, 4292-4297. 


Port (PORTUGUESE TARIFF, &c.): 


1. Extent of Production, and Mode of Manufacture, of Port Wine. 

2. Alcoholic Strength. 

8. Quantity Imported, and Amount of Duty. 

4, Question of a Reduction of Duty. 

5. High Commercial Tariff in Portugal; Expediency of Reduction therein 
in conjunction with Reduction by this Country in the Wine Duty. 

6. Consumption of Spirits in Portugal. 


1. Extent of Production, and Mode of Manufacture, of Port Wine: 


Division of the Douro country into two distinct districts, the Upper Corgo and Lower 
Corgo, the former having been planted about 100 years ago, and now producing the 
finest wine, Feuerheerd 1487-1492—Gradual change within the last 100 years, but 
more especially between 1820 and 1834, in the manufacture of port wine; it was 
formerly better fermented and less alcoholised, the change being for the worse, 2b. 1492—- 
1494——-Government restrictions formerly in foree as regards the production and sale 
of wine; these no longer exist, and for the last teh or fifteen years the manufacture has 

been improved, 2b. 1495-1502. 

Details relative to the provess of making port wine, and the practice as to fermenta- 
tion and alcoholisation before shipment, Meuerheerd 1503-1511. 1532 et seq Further 
reference to the improved n.anufacture subsequent to the abolition of the Government 
restrictions, 7b. 1513-1515. 

Extent of the district now under cultivation in the Douro, the Upper Douro producing 

the finer wine, and being blended with the Lower Douro wine in order to improve the 
Jatter, Mewerheerd 1516-1526——Supervision exercised by witness’ firm over the growth 
of the grapes as well as over the manufacture and the alcoholisation, 7b. 1527-1531—— 
Improved colour of the Lower Douro wine by admixture with that from the Upper 
Douro, tb. 1571. 
Effect of the use of a certain proportion of white grapes upon the colour of the wine, 
Feuerheerd \572-1574——Limited extent to which elderberries are now used for 
colouring purposes, 7. 1575-1580—— Explanation relative to the use of geropiga, this 
not being an adulteration, 2b. 181, 1582. 1584, 1585- 1608——Denial that logwood is 
ever used, 7b. 1583, 1584 Occasional “ refreshing” of old wine by the addition of 
young wine, ib. 1586-1592. : 

Difference in cost between the wine or “must” before it is alcoholised, &c., and 
after that process, Meuerheerd 1593-1 596 Low-class character of the wine exported 


to South America; belief that geropiga is not used, 2. 1606-1608——Importance of , 


simultaneous fermentation in order to ensure the preservation of the Douro wines, 7b. 
1630——Considerable proportion of taunin in red wines, this necessitating the keeping 
of such wines for many years for precipitation to take place, ¢d. 1631, 1632. 
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Report, 1879—continued. 


Port (PorRTUGUFSE TARIFF, §c.)—continued. 
1. Extent of Production, and Mode of Manufacture, of Port Wine—continued. 


More healthy character of wine according as it is more thoroughly fermented, 
Feuerheerd 1656-1658——Difficulty as regards improved cultivation of the grape with 
a view to the production of a better fermented and more healthy wine, 26. 1659-1663 

Unpalatable character of the brandy distilled from highly alcoholic wine in Portugal, 
2b. 1809-1812. 


In a good year the production of Portuguese wines amounts to 1,000,000 pipes, 
Feuerheerd 1831 ——Existence of vine disease, but only in a modified form, 7b. 1835. 
1938 Further statement as te the more imperfect fermentation in the manufacture of 
port than in former years, the quality having deteriorated, 7b. 1895-1902. 


Different periods under different circumstances for which port is kept before con- 
sumption, Sandeman 3741 Explanations in reference to the process of fermentation 
in the case of port wines ; reference hereon to the use of alkali, 2b. 2750-2758 —— Large 
area of land in Portugal available for increased production, ib. 2779. 2822, 2823. 


Particulars relative to some Lisbon red wine made by witness’ firm; its strength and 


price, Sandeman 2799-2811 Injurious effect of the disease this year in the Douro and 
other wine-producing districts ; enhanced price in consequence, ih. 2824-28209. 


2. Alcoholic Strength: 


Decided opinion that port wine under forty degrees can be sent to England, and 
obtain a ready market; belief that the average of the wine imported is, in fact, under 
thirty-eight degrees, Feuerheerd 1635-1640——— Very little difference between foreign 
countries as regards the taste for port of varying degrees of strength, 2b. 1641-1643. 


Facility im the introduction of port wine at a maximum of thirty-seven degrees into 
Sweden and Holland ; equal facility in the case of England, Fewerheerd 1644-1655 
Very small quantity imported from Spain or Portugal at a strength of only twenty-five or 
twenty-six degrees. 7b. 1697, 1698 Average of from thirty-two or thirty-four degrees 
as the strength of the port wine used by the higher classes in Portugal and Spain, id. 
1891, 1892. 


Impression that the wine from Portugal under twenty-six degrees is chiefly white 
wine, Sandeman 2730, 2731 Reference to several samples of port as varying from 
thirty-three to thirty-eight. degrees, 7b. 3739, 3740. 


Statement showing the quantity of wine at varying degrees of strength imported from 
Portugal in the year 1875, App. 3165. 


Reports by Mr. Keene to the Commissioners of Customs of the results obtained in 
testing samples of wines from Portugal exhibited at the International Exhibitions of 


1862, 1873, and 1874, with general abstracts of average strengths, &c., App. 321, 
et seq. 


3. Quantity Imported, and Amount of Duty : phe 
Account showing the number of gallons of wine from Portugal on which duty was 


paid in each of the five years preceding, and in each quinquennial period following the 
adoption in 1861 of the alcoholic test, App. 316, 317. 


Account showing the quantities of wine on which duty was paid in each of the years 
1871-78, the tariff classification under which the rates of duty were levied, and the 
amount of duty received thereon, App. 318. 


4, Question of a Reduction of Duty: 


Conviction expressed that with reduced duties there would be an immense development 
of production in Portugal, resulting in a very large increase of consumption in England, 
Feuerheerd 1664-1696. 1759. 1769-1774 Otber parts of Portugal than the Douro 
whence wines would probably come, the duties being lowered, ib. 1673-1696 Effect 
of the high duties in excluding several good wines produced in the neighbourhood of 
Lisbon, 7b. 1684-1695 Difference of opinion among the trade in Portugal as to the 
effect upon export to England by reduction of duties, 2b. 1775-1777 Large produc- 
tiox. of wme in the Beira district fit for import into England at the duty of 15., 76. 
1831-1835. 


Probability of a considerable import of wines from the Lisbon district if the duty were 
reduced; strength and price of these wines, Sandeman 2674-2695——Further reference 
to the quality-and price of the wines from the Lisbon and other districts likely to be 


imported under a reduced duty, such as 1s.; witness, however, does not advocate this. 


reduction, 7b. 2759-2773. 2779 Anxiety in Portugal for a reduction of the duties 
in this country, Sandeman 2832-2837 ; Mendel 3943 Limited supply of superior port 
from the Douro district, a reduction of duties enhancing the production chiefly of cognate 
but inferior wines, Sandeman 2840-2848.§ 


Opinion 
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Port (PORTUGUESE TARIFF, &c.)—continued. 
4. Question of a Reduction of Duty—continued. 

Opinion that many additional wines from Portugal might come into England at a 
reduced duty; the average value of such wines would be about 107. a pipe, Clark 
4409-4419. 

Strong dissatisfaction in Portugal with the present system of duties, Rep. v. 


5. High Commercial Tariff in Portugal; Expediency of Reduction therein an 
conjunction with Reduction by this Conntry in the Wine Duty. 


. Fairness in asking for a reduction of the duties in Portugal on beer and other imports 
from England if the wine duties in this country were lowered, Feuerheerd 1884-1890 
Diminished export of English goods to Portugal since the reduction of the French wine 
duties, Sandeman 2748, 2749 Interest of the agricultural classes in Portugal in a 
modification of the tariff, 2b. 2830, 2831. 

Considerable decrease in the trade with Portugal in recent years; large amount of 
business taken by the French, Germans, and Belgians, Youle 3862-3870. 3900-3907 
Decided opinion that by careful negotiation it would be quite possible to obtain a modi- 
fication of the high tariff in Portugal by means of a reduction in the English wine 
duties, 2b. 3872-3883. 3908-3910 Expediency of putting Portugal en the same 
footing as France in regard to the wine duties; strong feeling in Portugal upon this 
subject, 2b. 3875. 3885-3891——-The wine-growing interest in Portugal is the principal 
interest in that country, 2b. 3877.——Decrease in the exportation of textile goods to 
Portugal, 2b. 3892-3897. 

Ill feeling in Portugal on account of the high duty which is placed on the importation 
of her wines into this country ; belief that Portugal is prepared to make concessions 
in the tariff, in view of reduction by us in the wine duty, Mendel 3943, 3944. 

Statement that the Portuguese tariff is excessively high; opiion expressed by Portu- 
guese buyers that the only way to obtain a reduction therein would be by a corre- 
sponding reduction of the English wine duties, Kell 3960. 

Information in regard to the tariff in Spain and Portugal; special objection to the 
latter as being excessively high, Beaumont 4147-4149. 4180-4196. 4215-4226 Gradual 
decline of the cloth trade with Portugal, because of the improvement of her home-manu- 
factures, ib. 4150-4154—— Disposition on the part of the Portuguese, who are not 
manufacturers, to lower the tariff az against our country, 7b. 4155-4160 Example of 
the difference between the Spanish and Portuguese tariffs, where in the former a duty of 
56 per cent. is paid on cloth, and in the latter as much as 280 per cent., 2b. 4190, 4191. 

Diminution of English trade with Portugal, as well as with Spain; reference hereon 
to the duties in Portugal on British goods, Schwunn 4816-4819. 

Papers handed in by Mr. Schwann in illustration of the application of the present 
tariff to ordinary staple kinds of cotton goods, and the differential duties against 
English goods, App. 363. 

Reference by the Committee to the excessively high tariffin Portugal, to the detriment 
of British commerce, fep. v. Importance of an adjustment uf the wine duties as a 
means towards obtaining an improvement of the Portuguese tariff, 20. 


6. Consumption of Spirits in Portugal: 
_ Very little consumption of spirits in Portugal, this not being the result of the large 
consumption of wine, Feuerheerd 1916-1918. 
See also Ad Valorem Duties. Alcoholic Strength. Foreign Countries, §c. For- 
tification of Wines, 2. Natural Wines, 2. Reduction of Duty. 


Price of Wines. Nominal effect of a small increase of duty upon the price of wine to the 
consumer, Hunt 186, 187-——Great variation in the price of wines under twenty degrees 
of strength, Young 1042, 1043. 

Statement as to nearly all wines and spirits being cheap upon their first cost, Gilbey 
3045-3049 Heavy incidence of the present duties as compared with the first cost to 
the producer, 7b. 3166-3173 Reduced price per glass of wine at public-houses if the | 
duty were only 1s.; good profit at present at 4d. and 6d. per glass, Willis 3229- 
3235. 3308-3318. . 

Aceount showing the incidence of the Customs duties on the average values of wine 
and spirits imported mto the United Kingdom, App. 388. 


See also Alcoholic Strength. Claret. France, &c. Port. Spain (Sherry, §c.) 


Prince, John Sampson. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is Chairman of a London committee 
appointed by persons interested in the Cape trade ; was alse for some years a member 
. of the Legislative Assembly at the Cape, 5808 Statement drawn up by this com- 
mittee expressive of its views upon the subject of the wine duties; recommendation that 
the alcoholic test be extended to thirty-eight degrees, 5809-5811. 5834, 5835. 
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Report, 1879 —continued. 


Prince, John Sampson. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


Information in regard to the strength and cost of Cape wines, samples of which have 
been produced before the Committee, 5811-5518 Consumption of wine at the Cape 
is chiefly by the higher classes, and of brandy by the Jower classes, an account of its 
cheapness, 5819-5824. 

Desire, upon the part of the Cape colonists, that they should be placed on the same 
footing as that of other wine-producing countries, 5825, 5826—— Strong feeling at the 
Cape in favour of the reduction of the wine duties, §827-5833. 5838 Belief that the 
falling off in the importation of the Cape wines into this country is mainly owing to the 
high scale of duties, 5836, 58:37. : 


Proof Spirit. Explanation as to what constitates “ proof spirit”; great confusion in the 
use of the words “alcohol” and “ proof spirit,” Keene 734-742. ‘ 


See also Alcoholic Strength. Spirits, and Spirit Duties. 


Public Houses. Large business of witness’ firm with publicans; particulars as to the 
quality and price of the wines, chiefly port and sherry, supplied to them, Willis 3182- 
3193 —— Prospect of a large increase, in the first instance, in the consumption mainly of 
ports and sherries at public-houses if there were a reduction of duty, 2b. 3193-3204. 
3226. 3234, 3235. 3252-3255 Information relative to the character of the wines sold 
generally at public-houses ; extensive deterioration through the slowness of consumption, 
but not through “ doctoring,” 2b. 3278-3307. 3337- 3365-3367. 


Pyrites (Spain). Information with respect to the trade with Spain in minerals; English 
capital to the extent of eight millions invested: in pyrite mines in the~south of Spain, 
Plummer 4241-4250 Important character of the trade in-pyrites, which are required for 
many of the great manufactories in this country, 2b. 4246-4248 Duty placed by 
Spain on pyrites but not upon iron exports, ib, 424g, 4250 Entire dependence’ of the 
chemical trade of the north of England upon Spanish pyrites, the chemical trade of the 
Tyne representing very nearly half of the chemical trade of the whole kingdom, ib. 4261, 
4262. 


Q. 


Quality of Wines. Improvement in quality by a reduced proportion of spirit; increased 
expense in producing non-alcoholic wine, Baker 461-46 5——Better fermentation of 
port in former years, when there was less alcoholisation, Fewerheerd 1492-1494——Inju- 
rious effect upon the quality of wine by the addition of spirit under certain condi- 
tions, ib, 1708-1710 Evidence as to the very prejudicial effect of the fortification of 
sherry as regards quality, Clark 4400-4405. 4420-4422. 4448-4455. 446}. 

Concurrence of evidence to the effect that the existing system of duties operates dis- 
advantageously to the consumers, inasmuch as it is so framed as practically to hold out 
an inducement for the manufacture of certain inferior wines, Rep. iv. 


See also Blending. Fortification of Wine. 


Quarantine Regulations. Considerable difficulty in regard to quarantine arrangements 
with Spain, Plummer 4270-4272. 


R. 


Railway Stations. Doubt as to the consumption of wines at railway stations being on the 
increase, Willis 3362, 3363. 


Rates of Duty. See Alcoholic Strength. Amount of Duties. Gradation of Duties. 
Reduction of Duties. 


Reciprocity. See Foreign Countries, Sc. Port; §c.; 5. Spain, &c., 8-11. Trade. 


Rectifiers. Stringent rights of supervision possessed by the Board of Inland Revenue as 
regards rectifiers, Young 906-909 Information relative to the process of rectifying and 
compounding, and the strength at which spirits may be sent out by rectifiers, Forsey 
1215-1221, 


REDUCTION OF DUTIES: 


‘Public Feeling in favour of the former Reduction of Duties in 1862. 
. Feeling in the Trade upon the question of further Reduction. 

. Views of Sir Louis Mallet on the question of Reduction. 

. Prohibitory Effect of the Present Duties. 

. Suggestions generally as to the Reduction desirable. 

. Question of a Uniform and Reduced Duty. 


1, Public Feeling in favour of the former Reduction of Duties in 1862: 


Strong feeling in this country, previously to the French Treaty of 1860, and irrespec- 
tively of France, in favour of a reduction of the wine duties, Seldon 493. 612, 613. 
2. Feeling 
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REDUCTION OF PDUTIES—continued. 


2. Feeling in the Trade upon the Question of further Reduction: 


Comment upon the feeling of many large dealers in the trade in favour of high duties, 
Feuerheerd 1754. 1766-1768———Explanation that witness does not wish for any change 
of duties, the present system working satisfactorily, Sandeman 2661. 2669-2671. 2746. 
2766, 2767. 2780-2783. 

Important and beneficial effect upon the wine trade by the change of duties introduced 
in 1861, though the trade generally were opposed to the change, chiefly through a feeling 
of monopoly, Gilbey 2861-2874 Beliet that the proposed reduction of duties would 
benefit the trade generally, just as the reduction in 1851 proved a benefit, 7b. 3131-3133 
Grounds for objecting to a reduction of the duty upon fortified wines, Haig 4667— 
4670. 


3. Views of Sir Louis Mallet on the Question of Reduction : 


Conclusion arrived at by witness, in 1866-67, after very careful investigation, that the 
permanent fiscal interests of the country would be benefited rather than injured by a 
modification and diminution of the wine duties; this opinion has since been strongly 
confirmed, Sir L. Mallet 1235-1238. 


Suggestion that thirty-eight degrees, and, in time, thirty-six degrees, be fixed as the 
limit of strength up to which all wine might come in at 1s. per gallon, Sir L. Mallet 
1280-1285. 1289-1292. 1315-1318 Grounds for the proposition that the duty be 
reduced to 6d. or 4d. a gallon upon wines up to seventeen or eighteen degrees of 
strength, 2b. 1286-1291. 1319. 1357-1359. 1396. 1413. 

Suggestion for a double test of fixed strength and fixed money value, in conjunction 
with the proposed reduction of duties, up to a certain limit of strength, Sir L. Mallet 
1286-1291 Expediency of as much simplification and uniformity as possible in the 
scale of duties, 7b. 1312-1322. 1360-1362. 

Gain chiefly to Frenci exporters by a duty of 4d. on light and cheap wines, up to 
eighteen degrees, or a higher limit; question considered hereon, whether Spain and 
Portugal would not feel.prejudiced by this change, Sir L. Mallet 1389-1399. 1403-1416. 

Importance attached by the Committee to the proposal of Sir L. Mallet for admitting 
wines of low price and strength at a lower duty than 1s., under a double test of fixed 
streneth and fixed money value, Rep. vi. 


4, Prohibitory Effect of the present Duties : 
Statement purporting to show that the duty un the great bulk of wine is absolutely 


_ prohibitory; this applies not only to French wines, but to the wines of Spain and 


J 


Portugal, Sir L. Mallet 1268-1272 Exclusion by the present duties of the great 
bulk of the wine produced in foreign countries and in British Colonies, 7b. 1439-1442. 


5. Suggestions generally as to the Reduction desirable : 


Proposal for a duty of 4d. up to seventeen degrees, to be worked in conjunction with 
an ad valorem limit, Meuerheerd 1744-1750. 1756. 1795-1797. 1846-1355 Grounds 
for approving, on the whole, of a duty of 4d. below seventeen degrees, and of 1d. up 
to thirty-seven or thirty-eight degrees, 2b. 1751-1758. 1929-1936———Approval of a 
lower duty than 1s. upon wines of lower qualities and strengths, as probably giving 
satisfaction to France, ib. 1866-1868. 


Exception taken to a proposal for a certain ad valorem limit in conjunction with a duty 
of 4d. below seventeen degrees, Sir W. Milne 2244, 2245. 


Grounds for the conclusion that a shilling duty, from eighteen to forty degrees, with a 
4d. duty under eighteen degrees, would, on the whole, be a very satisfactory modification 
of the existing system, Gilbey 2944-2951. 2956-2959. 3021 Approval of the double 
test advocated by Sir Louis Mallet in connection with a very low duty; preventive 
against fraud or false declaration of value under this system, ¢b. 2959-2969. 2972, 2973 
Benefit, not only to Spain and Portugal, but to France, by a duty of 1s. up to forty 
degrees, 7b. 3041-3045. 


Objections to a duty of 4d. up to seventeen degrees, irrespectively of the effect as 
regards port and sherry, Willis 3327-3334. 3359-3353 Approval of a reduced duty 
in copjunetion with a double test of fixed strength and money value, Houldsworth 3463- 
3465. A 

Conciusion as to the expediency of reducing the duties to 6d. on all wines up to 
a strength of twenty-six or twenty-eight degrees, Tezssoniére 4991-4996. 5003-9021. 
5034, 5035. 5047-5059. 5066-5074. 5081-5086 Recommendation that the duty 
should be reduced one-half, and that it should be applicable to all wines, no matter from 
what country they come, going up to an alcoholic strength of twenty-six, twenty-seven, 
or twenty-eight degrees, 1b. 5005-5021. 5076-5080 Decided belief that a reduction of 
the duties, as suggested, would prove of great commercial advantage, and be directly 
favourable to the importation of French wines; such a change would in no way lead to 
a diminution of the revenue, 7b. 5022-5026. 

278. } 3L3 Decided 
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REDUCTION OF DuTIES—continued. 
5. Suggestions generally as to the Reduction desirable—continued. 


Decided objection of the Spanish traders to a duty of 6d. a gallon up to twenty two 
degrees, and beyond that strength a shilling upon all wines, C, Haurie 5460-5462. 


Recommendation that the duties upon wines exported to England from France be 
reduced upon a very large scale; belief that a general reduction of duty, with proper 
conditions, would benefit all wine-growing countries, Duval 5561-5595. 5634-5640. 
5598-5572. 5614, 5615. 5687-5689 All wines, up to an alcoholic strength of twenty 
degrees, should be admitted at a duty of 3d. per gallon; contention that if it be not 
possible to extend this privilege to all French wines, it should at least be done for cheap 
wines, 2. 5551-5557- 5509-5572——~ Opinion that a double test of value and alcoholic 
strength would not in any way lead to difficulty as to fraud, id. 5595-5568. 


Approval of reducing the duty on the inferior class of wines to 4d. or 6d. a gallon; 
suggestion as to the mode of distinguishing between inferior wines and those of a higher 
class, Giffen 6093-6096 Decided belief that a reduction of our wine duties would 
improve the commercial feeling towards us of both France and Spain ; conclusion that 
France, on account of the advantages which she would obtain, would not object to our 
reducing the alcoholic scale so as to admit Spanish and Portuguese wines at a shilling 
duty, 7b. 6098-6106—— Contention that though continental nations and our own 
colonies have no real cause of complaint in regard to our wine duties, still in our own 
interest it is expedient, that we should reduce them, id, 61 17-6119. 


6. Question of a Uniform and Reduced Duty : 


Relief to the Customs if there were but one uniform duty, Baker 316. 322 Decided 
opinion that a uniform duty of 1s. a gallow would not lead to ‘illicit distillation, 2b. 318- 
320. 328-332. 397-399 Circumstance of a uniform duty of 1s. a gallon havihg been 
proposed on the part of France previously to the treaty of 1860, Seldon 610. 


Advantage of a uniform duty up to thirty-eight degrees applicable alike to Spanish wines 
and those of other countries, Sir L. Mallet 1414-1419 Suggestion that up to forty 
degrees, there be a duty of 1 s., Cosens 2577-2582——Approval of a fixed uniform duty 
up to forty degrees, Sandeman 2661. 2766, 2767. 

Doubt as to.a uniform duty of 15. inducing the import of stronger wine, Gilbey 3159, 
3160 Advocacy of a uniform duty of 1s. up to thirty-eight degrees, Willis 3204-3209 

Approval of the equalisation of duty upon all wines under thirty-eight degrees, 
whether it be 1s. or 1s. 6d.; opinion that 1s. would be the best rate, Houldsworth 3448, 
3449 Witness would prefer a uniform rate of 1s. up to thirty-six degrees, Clark 4407. 

Expediency of simplifying the wine duties as much as possible ; advisability of an 
alcoholic limit beyond which the wine should not be considered wine but spirit, and 
below which limit there should be a single duty, Tetssoniere 4938-4942 Desire of 
witness for a reduction of the present English duty with the retention of the alcoholic 
test; feelmg in France in favour of a duty of 6 d. per gallon, Lalande §217-5221. 5284- 
5204- 5325. 5337-5339 Recommendations in regard to the rate to be charged ; 
approval of an uniform rate of 6 d. as proposed by Monsieur Lalande, Bouchard §366- 
5371. 5382-5390. , 

Fairness of a uniform duty of 1s. up to thirty-two degrees, C. Haurie 5460, 5461—— 
Advocacy of 1s. uniform duty upon all wines up to any strength Shaw 5839-5842. 

See also Ad Valorem Duties. Alcoholic Strength. Australia, 8. Cape Wines. 

Consumption of Wine, 2. Foreign Countries, §¢. France, &c. Fraud. 
Gradations of Duty. Illicit Distillation. Mixed Spirits. Natural Wines. 


Port, &c., 455, Revenue. Spain (Sherry, &c.). Spirits, and Spirit Duties. 
Trade. 


Retail Trade. Cheapness of the Spanish wine retailed across the counter ; large profit 

made, Seldon 571-580. 594—596 Belief as to the very large profit on sherry, so called, 
sold by the glass across the counter, id. 3572-580 Large profit on claret as well as on 
sherry sold in small quantities across the counter, <b. 578. 581 Grounds for witness’ 
statement that a very large quantity of cheap Spanish wine is sold across the counter, 7b. 
622-627. 

Numerous agents appointed by witness’ firm throughout the United Kingdom, there 
being no limit as to population where an agency is established; total of about 2,000 
agents, Gilbey 2854-2860. 2879, 2880 Steps taken by the firm since 1861 in 
popularising wines, and in opening up fresh fields of consumers, by the introduction of 
wines at a much cheaper rate than previously, 7. 2875-2884. 2899-2911 ——Full infor- 
mation given to the public in connection with each wine sold by witness’ firm, 7b. 2916 

Difficulty of witness in establishing agencies in competition with gin-palaces, 2b. 
3141, 3142. . 

Belief that about one-quarter of all the sherry imported into this country is sold at 

drinking-bars and public-houses, Haig 4671. ‘ 


See also Claret, License Duties. Public Houses. Victoria Wine Company 
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REVENUE (WINE AND SPirRiT DuTIES): 


Loss to the revenue under a reduced graduated scale of wine duties, unless it led to 
increased consumption, Baker 453-458 Estimated loss of revenue under certain 
proposals for alteration of the present rates; paper submitted in illustration, Seldon 534- 
538. 542-548. 569, 570; App. 319 Net loss of not less than half a million by most 
of the proposals for modification of the duties, Seldon 534. é 


Loss of revenue by adopting a graduated scale above twenty-six degrees; this might 
be recouped by modifying the spirit duty, Keene 804 Opinion that a moderate reduc- 
tion of the wine duties would not affect the revenue from the spirit duties, Forsey 1199, 
1200, 

Comparatively small revenue now derived from the wine duties, Sir L. Mallet 1270 

Estimated loss of about 600,000 /. a-year by a reduced duty of 1. up to thirty- 


eight degrees; that is, supposing there were no increase of consumption, witness believing 
however, there would be a large increase, ¢b. 1293-1298. 


Conclusion that the duties are now so levied as to produce the largest return to the 
Exchequer concurrently with the largest benefit to the public, Gilbey 3174, 3175 
Expectation that in five years the same revenue as at present would be produced by a 
shilling duty, Willis 3256-3260 Conclusion that if found impossible for us to satisfy 
both the Spanish and French Governments in regard to the tariff, it becomes our duty 
to do what seems right in respect to our own fiscal duties, Kell 4134-4137. 


Opinion that the suggested reduction in the duties would not have the effect of 
diminishing the revenue; grounds for this conclusion, Duval 5594-5596 Further 
ststement that the reduction of the duty would not cause any loss to the English 
revenue, as it would touch only a particular class of: wine which does not now come to 
England at all, 2b. 5668-5679. 5990-56092. , 

Tnjurious effect which the reduction of the duty upon wines in 1860 has had upon the 
‘revenue; assertion that the revenue from distilled spirits would have been larger but for 
the competition between wine at a low duty with spirits at a high duty, Romilly 5947- 
5952. 


Statement of the quantity and strength of the imports in 1873, and the estimated loss 
on certain proposed alterations in the rates of duty and the degrees of strength, App. 
319. 

Memorandum from Mr. J. P. Currie and Mr. John Watney, on behalf of the London 
grain distillers, showing the injustice that would be caused to the trade, and the injury to 
the revenue, from any reduction in the wine duties, App. 382, 383. 


Statement of the annual receipts from the wine duties from 1845 to 1878 inclusive, 
with the varying rates of duty to which wine was liable during that time, App. 387. 


Sensible loss of revenue anticipated in the event of a considerable reduction in the 
wine duties, Rep. vi Opinion, however, of several witnesses that no sufficient ground 


exists for apprehending that the permanent fiscal interest of the country must suffer from " a 
a lowering of the duties, ¢d. Rie 


Suggestion that a loss on the revenue from wine, if not too important in amount, might 
be more than counterbalanced by the advantage to the geueral commercial interests of 
the kingdom from an increased trade with the wine-growing countries, Rep. vi. 


See also Amount of Duty. Consumption of Wine. Reduction of Duties, 
Spirits, &c. . 


Bhine Wines. Limited extent to which the hocks and Rhine wines are fortified, the 
strength being from seventeen to twenty-two degrees, Keene 769-771. 


Romilly, Colonel Frederick. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is Deputy Chairman of the 
Board of Customs, but has not been in any way deputed by the Board to give evidence ches 
on its behalf, 5913-5916. marae’ 

Opinion that the present system is not the most desirable way of taxing wine in the on 
interest of the population at large; approval of giving beer the greatest advantages in 
respect of low duty, 5917-5930 Expediency of an alcoholic scale as the basis of the 
wine duties; recommendation that the distinction between natural and fortified wines 
should be abolished, 5921-5930. 5932-5934- 5953-5956 Exceptional treatment as 
regards duty necessary for champagne as a bottled wine, 5924. 5960. 


_ Decided opinion that a reduction of the wine duties would not lead to any increase of 
illicit distillation, 5931 Belief that a graduated alcoholic scale would not lead to 
difficulties between the traders and the Custom House officers, 5932 Grounds for the beh 
“opinion that an alcoholic scale would have the effect of increasing the present duties ; ie 
argument that as wine is more consumed by the wealthy classes it is more suitable for eel 
high taxation than any other commodity, 5935-5937- 5958, 5959- 5072. 


Inexpediency. of entering into commercial treaties with the object of obtaining reci- es 
procal advantages from other countries by reduction of our wine duties; opinion that Rotem oat 
commercial treaties are always likely to affect injuriously the people of the countries that uf 
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Romilly, Colonel Frederich. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


contract them, 5938-5941. 5964-6016 Contention that the French Treaty of 1860 
was opposed to the interests of the public ; grounds for this view, 5939-5941. 


Statistical information regarding the consumption and strength of wines and spirits in 
the United Kingdom in the year 1877-78; 5942 Belief that an increased consump- 
tion of wine of a high alcoholic strength would displace spirits to a certain extent ; 
argument that the cheapness of a beverage is a very great incentive to its consumption, 
5943-5949. 5992, 5993: 

Injurious effect which the reduction of the duty upon wines in 1860 has had upon tke 
revenue, 5947-5952 Disapproval of any system of duties upon an ad valorem scale, 
5957+ Nye 

Opinion that there is no weight in the argument that a reduction of duties on wines 

would be of advantage to the community, by bringing wine into more general con- 

deve sumption than spirits, 5962, 5963 Strong opposition to any system of reciprocity 
between this country and Spain and Portugal, in regard to the wine duties ; argument 
that whatever is best for the community at large should be done without regard to 
obtaining any reciprocal advantage from these countries, 5994-5997- 6006. 6oog. 


Roussillon. Reference to Roussillon as highly fortified ; doubt as to its being sold as port, 
Gilbey 3136-3140. 
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Sandeman, Albert George. (Analysis of bis Evidence.) —Extensive experience of witness 
in Portuguese wines, 2594-—-—-Unfitness of the wine made in the Douro district for 
exportation or sale unless it has been alcoholised, 2595, 2596. 2602-2604 ——Peculiar 
character of the wine made for home consunyption; practice as to its alcoholisation, 
2597-2599 Advantage in using Portuguese or Douro brandy for fortifying, rather 
than imported spirits, 2599-2601. 

Conclusion that Portuguese wine, fortified by spirit, is still wine, and not spirit and 
wine, and should not be liable to duty in reference to its alcoholic strength, 2605-—— 
Varying amount of fortification according to the quality of the must; belief that in the 
Oporto stores of witness’ firm a strength of forty degrees is exceptionally high, 2606-2609. 
2725-2729 Limited attention paid by witness’ firm to testing, it not being necessary 
to be very accurate as to the strength in reference to the duty; difficulty in stating the 
average strength, 2607. 2610-2615. 2738-2740. 

Considerable variation between the tests in Portugal and in London; illustrations to 
this effect, 2611. 2617-2637 Great difficulty as to tests under a graduated scale of 
duties, 2616, 2617 Complaint as to the Customs not suppiying the merchant with 
the result of their test, 2622 Very unsatisfactory working of an ad valorem duty in - 
Canada, 2639-2642. a? 

Approval of the duty being regulated by a limit of forty degrees; insufficiency of 
thirty-eight degrees, 2644-2647. 2651, 2652. 2602-2668 Tendency of lower duties 
and more rapid consumption to lead to reduced alcoholisation, 2648-2650 —— Difficulty 
in the case of Sweden through the alcoholic limit being as low as thirty-seven degrees, = 

» 2653-2655 Absence of difficulty in Holland though the limit is, nominally, thirty- . 
seven degrees, 2656-2658. 

Conclusion as to the effect of a reduction of duties in promoting trade and causing an 
increased consumption, 2659, 2660. 2671-2695. 2786 Explanation that witness does 
not wish for any change of duties, the present system working satisfactorily, 2661. 2669— 
2671. 2746. 2766, 2767. 2780-2783——-A pproval ofa fixed uniform duty up to forty degrees, 

‘ 2661. 2766, 2767 Probability of a considerable import of wines from the Lisbon 
? district if the duty were reduced; strength and price of these wines, 2674-2695 
Demand for Bucellas hock, produced ina district near Lisbon, and imported by witness’ 
firm; quality and price of this wine, 2677. 2681-2683. 2686-2691. 2732, 2733. 
Grievance to Portugal and Spain if French wines were admitted at a duty of 4 d. per 
gallon, 2698-2705 Great difficulty as regards claret if a limit were fixed at seventeen 
or cighteen degrees, 2706-2715 ——LEffect of the addition of spirit in arresting the process . 
of vinous fermentation, witness contending that the article is still consumed solely as wine, 
and should not be dealt with fiscally as containing so much alcoholic strength, 2716-2724. - 
Impression that the wine from Portugal under twenty-six-degrees is chiefly white wine, 
2730, 2731——Opinion that it would be no injury to the wine trade if above forty degrees 
the duty were levied according to the alcoholic strengti,2734-2737 Practice of witness’ 
R firm to add only so much brandy as is necessary, 2738——Reference to several samples 
of port as varying from thirty-three to thirty-eight degrees, 2739, 2740. 
Different periods under different circumstances for which port is kept before consump- 
tion, 2741 —— Large stocks of duty paid wine, as well as of wine in bond, held by some 
importers, 2742-2745 Objection to a sliding scale, and to several grades of strength ; 
sii prejudicial 
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Sandeman, Albert George. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


prejudicial effect upon the trade, 2746. 2784-2786 Diminished export of Inglish 
goods to Portugal since the reduction in the French wine duties, 2748, 2749. 


Explanations in reference to the process of fermentation in the case of port wines; 
reference hereon to the use of alkali, 2750-2758 Further reference to the quality and 
price of the wines from the Lisbon and otber districts likely to be imported under a 
reduced duty, such as a 1s.; witness, however, does not advocate this reduction, 2759- 
2773. 2779——Similar practice in levying the duties in wine in bottle as in cask ; small 
import in bottle, 2774, 2775-Imability of witness to speak as to the effect of tanuin in 
port wine, 2776-2778——Large area of land in Portugal available for increased produc- 
tion, 2779. 2822, 2823. 

Grounds for the conclusion that natural wine from Portugal would not find a readY 
sale in this country, 2787-2799——Particulars relative to some Lisbon red wine mad® 
by witness’ firm; its strength and price, 2799-2811 Cheaper price and inferior 
quality of Spanish Tarragona as compared with Portuguese red wines, 2809. 2812- 
2821. 

Injurious effect of the disease this year in the Douro and other wine-producing districts ; 
enhanced price in consequence, 2824-2829 Interest of the agricultural classes in 
Portugal in a modification of the tariff; anxiety in Portugal ‘or a reduction of the duties 
in this country, 2830-2837-——Very litile port sent by witness’ firm to France, 2838, 
28309. 

- Limited supply of superior port from the Douro district, a reduction of duties enhanc- 
ing the production chiefly of cognate but inferior wines, 2840-2848. 


Saumur. Jamited sense in which witness’ firm are introducers of new wines; illustration 
in the case of Saumur, Gilbey 2912. 2916-2918. 


Say, Léon. Letter from M. Léon Say to Sir Louis Mallet, dated gth June 1879, relative to 
the duties in this country upon French wines; concurrence expressed in the views of the 
latter on the subject, App. 376. 


Schwann, Charles Ernest. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is a partner in the honse of 
Schwann, Modera & Co., of Manchester ; has had a long experience in the Spanish trade, 
4795-4757. 4777-4779- 

Information in regard to the history of the cotton trade with Spain; attempt at all 
times of Spain to exclude the principal Manchester staple goods, 4768-4770. 4790-4793 
Tabulated statement showing the effect of the Spanish duties upon English goods; 
argument thereon that it is perfectly impossible to send goods to Spain from England, 
4768-4770. 4805-4607 Business formerly carried on by England in the fine and fancy 
Manchester goods now transferred to those countries which enjoy the favoured nation 
treatment, 4771, 4772- 4783-4780. 4797-4800. 4810-4815. 

Large amount of competition existing amongst the Spanish manufacturers themselves 
in goods formerly supplied by Manchester, 4773. 4794-4796. 4801 Suggestions as to 
a new tariff with Spain; opinion that the duty ought not to be higher than 15 per cent. 
on the value, 4774-4776. 4787-4759- 4792, 4793- 4815. 4820-4824. 

Recommendation that the Spanish duties be divided into several catogories, so as to 
make the duty upon each class bear as approximate a relation to their values as is pos- 
sible, 4776 Belief that a considerable change in the English wine duties is the only 
means by which we can obtain a reduction in the Spanish tariff, 4780-4782 Conclu- 
sion that whatever change might be made in the Spanish tariff, Manchester staple goods 
would still be practically prohibited, 4790, 4791 Opinion that France would have 
been equally injured with England by the last change in the Spanish duties had she not 
lowered her wine duties, and put herself on the most favoured nation treatment, in 1878 ; 
4808, 4809. 

Diminution of, business with Portugal in the same ratio as with Spain; information as 
to the duties paid on English goods, 4816-4819 Inimical feeling towards England on 
the part of Spain, 4826. 


Schwann, Mr. Papers handed in by Mr. Schwann in illustration of the application of the 
present tariff to ordinary staple kinds of cotton goods, and the differential duties against 
English goods, App. 363, 364. 

Letter from Mr. Schwann, dated 19th June 1879, in explanation of the practice of the 
Spanish Government in levying duties upon goods sent to Porto Rico and to Cuba, 
_ App, 366,367. 


Seldon, Samuel. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Considerable experience of wit ess in the 
Custom House; he is now Principal of the Statistical Department, 490-492. 


Strong feeling in this country, previously to the French treaty of 1860, in favour of a 
reduction of the wine duties, 493—-—Frequent negotiations between the French and 
English Governments previously to the treaty, most of the rates that were adopted being 
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Seldon, Samuel. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


tentative, 494. 504, 505 Reference to the first duty of 1s. under twenty-six degrees of 
strength as an arbitrary rate, applicable to natural wine, 495. 


Definition of natural wine as wine without any spirit beyond what it had itself gene- 
rated, 495-501 Settlement of the wine duties with direct reference to the spirit 
duties, the maintenance of revenue from the latter having been deemed indispensable, 
495. 501-506 Appointment of certain officers in 1861 to visit wine-producing coun- 
tries in Europe in order to obtain representative samples, so as to arrive at what might 
be said to constitute natural wine, 507-510. 609, 610. 640-643. 


Several years previously to 1860 for which wine above 4o degrees of strength was 
regarded as a mixed spirit, the test having been chiefly by taste, 511-514 Belief that 
a Treasury Order in June 1853 limited to thirty-three per cent. the maximum quantity 
of proof spirit to be allowed in wines, 515. 518-521 Difference before 1860 between 
the duty on spirits and on mixed spirits, 516, 517. 


Explanation that witness is prepared to give evidence and tu supply statistics as to the 
various changes in the wine duties, and the results thereof, as regards import, &c., but is 
not conversant with the detailed working of the Customs department in applying tests 
and levying the duties, 522-530—— Information in connection with certain papers and 
returns containing statistics on various points, 531-541. 


Reference to a table containing several propositions for alteration of the duties by in- 
creasing the number of stages or gradations; effect as regards loss of revenue, 534-538. 
542-548. 569, 570——Net loss of not less than bhalf-a-million by most of the proposals 
for modification of the duties, 534-—— Result of the present system that wines are forti- 


fied with more spirit than they actually require, in order to make bulk very cheap spirit 


used, 535, 536. 564-566. 599. 


Doubt as to the consumption increasing to the extent of a single gallon from a reduc- 
tion of duty in the case of Spanish wie; grounds for this conclusion, 538. 549-560. 
571-580. 628, 629 Great increase in the consumption of claret as compared with 
sherry, 551. 554-556 Considerable import of Spanish wines under twenty-six 
degrees of strength, these being unfertified, 552, 553. 557, 658-—— Conclusion that a 
reduction in the duty on Spanish wine would chiefly benefit the importer, without being 
any advantage to Spain, 560-564. 


Less temptation to add cheap spirit if there were several gradations of duty as between 
twenty-six degrees and forty-two degrees, 564-566——-Cheapess of the Spanish wine 
retailed across the counter; large profit made, 571-580. 594-596——Belief as to the 
large profit on claret as well as on sherry sold in small quantities across the counter, 578. 
581 Inability of witness to state the quantity of wine imported in bottle ; similar duty 
at present whether in bottle or in wood, 582-586. 


Probability of a much larger import of Spanish wine under twenty-six degrees if there were 
a demand for it, 587-599 Further statement as to wine not being considered natural if 
there is added spirit, 600-602—---Much less duty now paid by proof spirit in wine, 
under the limit of twenty-six degrees of strength, than by proof spirit in spirits, 603-606 
Still smaller duty upon the proof spirit in beer than in wine, 606-608. 


Circumstance of a uniform duty of 1s. a gallon having been proposed on the part of 
France previously to. the treaty of 1860; 610 Further statement that the scheme of 
reduced duties emanated in this country, irrespectively of France, 612, 613 Statement 
as to there having been some negotiation with Italy for a lowering of duties, after the 
French treaty ; failure thereof, 613, 614. 616-621 —-— Absence of complaint by Spain till 
some years after the treaty, 615. 


Grounds for witness’ statement that a very large quantity of cheap Spanish wine is sold 
across the counter, 622-627 Respects in which it would still pay to add cheap spirit 
to wine uncer a closely graduated scale, 630-639 Further reference to the duties 
under the French treaty as having been greatly modified after subsequent inquiry, 640- 
643 Obstacle to the adoption of any precise limit where natural wine ends and 
added spirit begins; reference hereon to the experiments on this point by Mr. Keene, 
643. 

Statement as to the large import of French wines at twenty-six degrees of strength, aud 
as to the quantity imported at twenty-five degrees, 644-649. 656-658 -—- Small quantity 
imported from Spain under twenty-six degrees as compared with the quantity above that 
strength, 650 Explanation that the addition of spirits to rich heavy wines is con- 
sidered as being for the purpose of fortifying, rather than of adulteration, 651, 652. 
Reduced duty of 1s. per gallon in the case of all wines under twenty-six degrees, 654, 655 
—Doubt as to wines imported at lower duty being sometimes liable, when taken out of 
bond, to the higher duty, on account of the development. of spirit by fermentation, 659- 


662——Recent application from France for a lower import duty than 6d., and for the ~ 


value being an element in the matter; decided objection thereto, 665-67 2——Induce- 


ment to fraud under ad valorem duties; approval on the other-hand of a rateable scale 
according to alcoholic strength, 671-673. 
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Seldon, Samuel. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


Diminished value of English exports to Spain, this not being the result entirely of 
the Spanish tariff, 674-677 Further expressions of the opinion that the small import of 
Spanish natural wines under twenty-six degrees is due to the fact that such wines are not 
palatable, 680 Reference to a certain table as showing the different degrees of strength 
above twenty-six degrees at which imports take place, 681. 


Conclusion that the competition between the consumption of liquor wines, of high aR 


degrees of strength, 2nd the consumption of spirits has always been considered the most 

important, point in the settlement of the wine duties; that is, for the protection of the ne 
spirit duties, 682-688 Belief that the French are mistaken in supposing that a , 
redueed duty of 6d. per gallon would largely increase the export to England, 689 ie 
Very little effect of reduced duty as regards the consumption of the cheaper wines of oa 
Australia or of Spain, 690-693. Be) 


Shaw, Thomas George. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Advocacy of a uniform 1s. duty 
upon all wines admitted into England, 5839-5842 Impossibility of exporting Cape 
wines to England on account of the present high duty, 5839. 5842. 


Sherry. See Spain, &c. 


Shipping Trade. Large proportion of trade with Spain carried on by British shipping 
alone, Plummer 4263-4258——Danger that Spain will charge British shipping with 
differential dues; importance, for this reason, of negociating a commercial treaty on the 
basis of a change in our wine duties, ib. 4269. 4275. 4300-4303. 

Effect of the present wine duties upon the shipping trade of this country, Giffen 6054 
—- Belief that the differential duties on shipping were introduced into Spain before the 
year 1877; possibility that certain trades were considerably injured by these duties not- 


withstanding that the aggregate trade with Spain had not diminished, 1b. 6057-6074. 
6083-6087. 


South Australia. See Australia. 


SPAIN (SHERRY, &c.) : | oe 
1. Lxtent of Production, and Mode of Manufacture of Sherry in the Jerez and iy 


other Districts. 
2. Alcoholic Strength as produced in Spain, and as Imported into England. 
3. Local Consumption in Spain. 
4. Consumption in England. 
5. Price. 
6. Suggestions on the Subject of a Reduction of the Duty on Wine from Spain. 
7. Effect upon Production,and upon Export to England, by a Reduction of Duty. 
8. Inimical Feeling in Spain towards England by reason of the Wine 
Duties, &e. 
$. Concurrence of Evidence as to the prejudicial Effect upon English Trade, 
and upon Export to Spain, through the Operation of the Spanish Tariff, 
and of the Differential Duties on British Goods. 
10. Beneficial effect of a Reduction of Duty as a means of securing a Revision 
and Modvication of the Spanish Tariff. 
11. Manufacturing Interests in Spain; Objection in Catalonia to « Modifi- 
cation of the Tariff. . 
12. Amount of Imports of Spanish Wine, and of Duty received. 
13. Other Details generally. 


1. Extent of Production, and Mode of Manufacture of Sherry in the Jerez and 
other Districts : 


Export of sherries to. England chiefly from the Jerez district, the best wines being 
produced there, Cosens 2252-2258 Information in detail as to the process of forti- 
fication by the use of distilled wine or spirit, 2b. 2259-2267. 2283, 2284. 2296-2304. 
2327. 2332. 2345-2350. 2358-2375. 2485-2489 Long period for which the finer 
kinds of sherry will keep without any added spirit, 2b. 2268-2280 Variation between 
sherries owing entirely to the fermentation of the grape, ib. 2308, 2309. 

Large quantities of cheap sherries which have come into consumption in this country 
since the construction of railways in Spain, Houldsworth 3416-3425 Opinion that the a 
sherries now imported from Spain are of a superior character to those formerly obtained ea 
from that country, id. 3595. 


Belief that the cheap Jerez wines will be found as fruity and as pure as any French 
wines, C. Haurie 5424—— Statement that there is no reaJly unblended wine in Jerez, 
and so it is difficult to define the age of any particular wine, 7b. Production'of samples 
illustrating the cost and strength of the Jerez wines, ib. 5424, 5425. 5428——Absolute: 
necessity that the wines before exportation are sufficiently matured, 76. 5427, 5428. 
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SPAIN (SHERRY, &c.)—continued. 

1. Extent of Production, and Mode of Manufacture of Sherry in the Jerez and 
other Districts—continued. . 
Information in regard to wines produced in other districts in Spain besides Jerez; the 
manufacture of wine in these districts is comparatively elementary and rude, C. Haurie 
5434-5439. 5457-5455 Imperfectly fermented wines imported into England from 

Spain on account of the desire for cheap wines, 2b. 5409. 5440-5442. 
Paper submitted by Mr. Houldsworth on the subject of the manufacture and strength 

of wines in the Jerez district, App. 362. 


2. Alcoholic Strength as produced in Spain, and as Imported into England : 


Large increase recently in the import of Spanish sherry under twenty-six degrees, 
chiefly for the purpose of blending, Baker 347, 348. 355, 356. ‘ 


Probability of a much larger import of Spanish wine under twenty-six degrees if there 
were a demand for it, Seldon 557. 587-599 Small quantity imported from Spain under 
twenty-six degrees as compared with the quantity above that strength, 7b. 650 The 
small import of Spanish natural wines under twenty-six degrees is due to the fact that 
such wines are not palatable, 2b. 680 Average of about 24 per cent. of spirit in 
Spanish wines, Keene 773. ) 

Strength of about twenty-nine or thirty degrees attained by the finer wines before 
export, without any added spirit; at this strength they may be freely exported, Cosens 
2281-2287 Exceptional instance of “ must” (or wine before manipulation) made at 
witness’ vineyard having shown twenty-eight degrees of strength; careful tests applied, 
ib, 2287-2295 Absence of difficulty in exporting wines at thirty-eight degrees to 
France, ib. 2376-2379 Doubt as to any wine at seventeen degrees coming from the 
sherry districts, 7b. 2470. 


Farther reference to the high strength sometimes attained by Spanish wine without any 
added spirit, Cosens 2525-2527 Great bulk of sherries embraced in the limits from 
thirty-two to thirty-eight degrees, 2b. 2528 Conclusion that a limit of thirty-eight 
degrees with a margin of two degrees, would embrace all the wines shipped by witness’ 
firm, 7b. 2576. 2586, 2587 Very little Spanish wine imported under twenty-six 
degrees, ib. 2588, 2589. 

Impossibility of bringing sherries to England under twenty-six degrees of alcoholic 
strength; conclusion that the better class may be brought under thirty-six, but that the 
cheaper class cannot possibly come in under thirty-eight degrees, Houldsworth 3432, 
3433- 3450-3452. 3529-3531 —— Information in regard to the alcoholic strength of the 
wines imported from the Jerez district to England by witness’ firm; no wine sent to 
England of a higher strength than thirty-two degrees, C. Haurie 5418-5433. 

Statement showing the quantity of wine at varying degrees of strength imported from 
Spain in the year 1875, App. 315. 

Paper submitted relative to the alcoholic tests of Sie Pepe and fine sherries made at 
Jerez and London, App. 365. 

Reports hy Mr. Keene to the Commissioners of Customs of the results obtained in 
testing samples of wines from Spain, exhibited at the International Exhibitions of 1862, 
1873, and 1874, with general abstracts of average strengths, &c., App. 321 et seq. 


°3. Local Consumption in Spain : 


Statement as to the character and strength of the wine drank by the better classes in 
Spain, Cosens 2351-2353 Inforination relative to the very large consumption of wine 
by the workmen employed by witness’ firm in Spain ; excellent health and great physical 
strength of these men, 26. 2531-25338. 2571-2575 Comparatively high strength of the 
wine allowed to the werkmen, 26. 2531. 2571-2575. 2592 Explanatien that the wine 
allowed to workmen by witness’ firm is not in part payment of wages, ib, 2550. 2552- 
2579. 259%, 2593+ . 


4, Consumption in England : 


Decreased consumption of sherry in England during the last two or three years, Cosens 
2406-2409 Longer lapse of time before sherries go into consumption than is the case 
with cheap French wines, 7b. 2485-24809. 

Gradual decrease in the consumption of sherry in England since 1873; explanation 
hereon, Houldsworth 3408-3410. 3412-3415. 3502-3509. 3570-3590———Reasons for the 
decreased consumption, Hughes 3851. A 


Consumption by England of yo per cent. of the whole of the sherry exported from 
ne Spain, Kell 3992. 4014, 4015 Statement that sherries are undoubtedly going out of 
favour in England; reasons for this change, C. Haurie 5407-5410. ‘i 


5. Price: 


_ Varying prices of sherry, from 15. to 120 /. a butt, Baker 326 The average value 
of all wine imported from Spain is about 6 s. 8d. per gallon, Seldon 571. 
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SPAIN (SHERRY, §c.)—continued. 
5, Price—continued. 

Great range in the price of sherries; average of from 34 /. to 367. per butt, Cosens 
2380, 2381. 2395-2400 Information as to the relative strength and quality or price 
of the different classes of sherry ; the lower the strength the higher the value, 2b. 2410- 
2417. 

Statement that 25 7. a butt is about the average cost of sherries from Spain which are 
dealt with commercially on a large scale, Houldsworth 3494-3501. 3591-3593- 


6. Suggestions on the subject of a Reduction of the Duty on Wine from Spain: 


Large quantity of Spanish and Portuguese wines which would come ia at the 1 s.' 
duty if the limit were raised to thirty-six or thirty-eight degrees; satisfaction to these 
countries by this modification, Sir L. Mallet 1437, 1438. 1444-1448. 


Uselessness of a duty of 1s. with a limit of thirty-six degrees in the case of Spanish a 
sherries, Cosens 2375 Excessively heavy incidence of the present duties, especiaily 
in the case of wines up to 30 /. a butt, 2b. 2401-2405. 


Grounds for the suggestion that thirty-eight degrees might be fixed as the strength 
up to which Spanish wines might be admitted with a limit of two degrees for the dif- 
ferences or inaccuracies in testing, Cosens 2455-2469 ——Strong and general feeling in 
Spain in favour of a modification of the wine duties in this country, ib. 2517-2522 
Effect of reduced duties in increasing the business of the Spanish shippers, 7b. 2529, 
2530 Expected complaint by Spain if French wines below twenty-six degrees were 
admitted at a very low duty, 2b. 2579-2585. 


Limited weight attached to the apprehended objection by Spain and Portugal toa 
duty of 4 d. under eighteen degrees, their own wines being admitted at 1d., Gilbey 
2978--2983. 3062-3074 Conclusion that a duty of 1s. would immensely increase the 
import from Spain and Portugal, 2b. 3125, 3126. 


Grievance to Spain and Portagal if there were a 4 d. duty for wines below seventeen 
or eighteen degress, Willis 3261-3264. 3319-3327. 3355: 

Decided opinion that there would be no practical grievance to Spain or Portugal if 
wines were admitted under seventeen degrees and below a certain price at 4d. duty, 
Houldsworth 3478-3482——Complaint by Spain that her wines are imported into 
England as spirits, whilst the majority of French wines come in as wine; payment on 
French wine of 1 s. duty under twenty-six degrees, and on Spanish 150 per cent. more 
at twenty-six degrees, ib. 3566, 3567. 


Great importance of the wines from Spain being brought in at a limit of thirty-six 
degrees if the duty is lowered to 1s.; Clark 4437-4447 Argument that the Spanish 
people would have no reason to complain if we reduced our wine duties with France to 
6 d. a gallon, while the Spanish duties remain at 14., because of the greater alcoholic 
strength of their wines, Lalande 5325. 5337-5339 Opinion that the complaints of 
Spain and Portugal would be entirely satisfied by a reduction of the duties upon light ; 
wines, Duval 5689-5699. é 


7. Effect upon Production, and upon Export to England, by a Reduction of 
Duty: 
Conclusion that a reduction in the duty on Spanish wine would chiefly benefit the 
importer, without being any advantage to Spain, Seldon 560-564 Absence of com- 
plamt by Spain till some years after the Treaty of 1860; id. 615. 


Probability of a much larger production of cheap wines in Spain than in Portugal for 
export to England at a low rate of duty, Heuerheerd 1835-1840 Increased facilities 
since the openitig of the Central Railway inthe shipment of wines from La Mancha and 
other districts, Cosens 2252 Ample sources for a largely increased supply of the 
cheaper wines, the area of supply of the superior sherries being limited, 7d. 2426-2432. 


Evidence relative to certain kinds of inferior wine (in which witness does not deal) 
produced in different parts of Spain, and sent to France and elsewhere; question 
whether these wines might not come to England under a,reduced duty, Cosens 2433- 
2454—— Facility in obtaining supplies from La Mancha and other districts if there were 
an increased demand through reduction of duties, 7b. 2501-2405. 


Larger quantities of sherries which would be exported from Spuin if the duty were 


assimilated to that of France, Houldsworth 3425, 3426-——Large increase in the expor- 
tation of wine from Spain which would resuit from a reduction of the duty to1s.; ib. 
3483-3490. 


Statement thai the strong cheap wines of Spain could come to this country as cheap 
as our beer, Kell 4002-4005 Grounds for the opinion that if the duty were re-ar- 
ranged there would beva large trade in wines, which would be sold largely in England, 
Plummer 4276-4283. 

Belief that there isa large amount of Spanish wine which is capable of importation 
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SPAIN (SHERRY, &c. )—continued. 
1. Effect upon Production, and upon Export to England, by Reduction of Duty—conta. 


into the country if it were treated differently in’ the manufacture, Kolp 4480, 4481 
Possibility of a large consumption of the cheap Spanish wines in England if the wine 
merchants knew how to arrange them according to the palate of the English public, id. 
4497 Assertion by Spanish wine growers that a reduction of duty will not lead to 
any improvement in the manufacture of their wines, as they are guod already, ib. 4634. 
Opinion that if the wine duties were to be reduced to 15s. it would not cause a large 
exportation of Spanish wines to this country ; belief tliat such wines could not become 


adapted to the English taste, Zmhoff’ 4878-4880. 4898-4904. 491 t-4914. 


8. Inimical Feeling in Spain towards England by reason of the Wine Duties, &c. : 


Statement that the present state of the wine duties has produced very much irritation 
towards us in Spain; reference hereon to the imposition by the Spanish Government at 
the present time of differential duties on goods of English origin, Houldsworth 3466- 
3477+ 3530-3534. 3557-3507 Ill feeling in Spain towards England on account of 
our possession of Gibraltar; belief that this feeling influences the Spaniards in their 
commercial relations with us, Kell 4026. 4108, 4109 Inimical feeling towards 
England which exists in Spain, but is not to be found in Portugal, Beaumont 4160- 
4163. 

General impression entertained in Spain that England wilfully and knowingly preju- 
dices the Spanish trade by not admitting her wines upon the same footing as other 
nations ; inimical feeling also in that country towards England on account of our pos- 
session of Gibraltar, Kolp 4471-4479. 4510-4512. 4618-4625——Strong feeling towards 
England on the part of Spain, Schwann 4826-——Hostile feeling in Spain against 
England in regard to the wine duties; retaliatory action on the part of Spain, Imhoff 
4840-4844. 4854-4860. 4873-4877 ; C. Haurie 5463-5498. 

Strong complaint in Spain as to the incidence of the half-crown duty upon wines above 
twenty-six degrees, Rep. v. 


9. Concurrence of Evidence as to the prejudicial Effect upon English Trade, and 
upon Export to Spain, through the Operation of the Spanish Tariff, and of 
the Differential Duties on British Goods : 


Diminished value of English exports to Spain, this not being the result entirely of the 
Spanish tariff, Seddon 674-677. 

Numerous alterations which have occurred in the Spanish tariffs since the year 1840; 
belief that the reductions which have been made were in the interest of the Spanish 
Government alone, without any consideration for England, Kell 3947-3958. 4006-4008. 
4029-4035 Strong complaint that the Spanish duties are excessively high; assertion 
that since 1877 they bave been made discriminating against England as compared with 
France, Germany, Switzerland, and other countries, 7b. 3948-3957. 3982-3988. 3999, 
4000. 4016-4020. ; 

Statistics showing the disadvantages to English manufactures by reason of the diffe- 
rential duties imposed by Spain; decided opinion that the falling off in the demand ‘for 
British goods is entirely attributable to the duties, Kell 3951-3958. 4016-4020, 4071- 
4078——Correspondence showing that as long as the present high wine duties in 
England continue, very little business can be done with Spain ; gradual exclusion of the 
English trade by the French and Germans, protected by the differential duties, 2b. 3961. 
3969-3973. 3980, 3981. 4066—— Considerable amount of English goods formerly ex- 
ported to Gibraltar, and smuggled thence to Spain ; total cessation of this trade through 
the vigilance of the Spanish Custom House authorities, 7b. 3962-3968. 4009. 4067. 


Importance that in any treaty with Spain, England should be put upon as favourable 
a footing as any other country, she being now the most unfavourably treated nation, 
Kell 3973, 3974 4027, 4028——Opinion that the importation of foreign goods into 
Spain has not decreased in anything like the same proportion as the importation of British 
goods into that country; decrease generally of trade in Spain of late years for various 
reasons, 7b. 4049, 4050. » ; 

Expediency of a convention with Spain as soon as possible, so that she may not get 
into the custom of having her goods from France and other countries instead of from us, 
Kell 4057-4060 —-—Special tanff made by Spain with France, Germany, and Switzerland, 
England being excepted from the advantages which these countries possess, 7. 4079- 
4083 Information respecting the average difference per cent. between the duties 
charged upon French, German, and Swiss goods, as compared with those chargeable 
npon British goods of the same class, 76, 4111-4116. 


Statement showing the difference between the duties charged upon English manufac- 
tures and German manufactures, Johnson 4313, 4314—-—Belgian and German manufac- 
tures bought and shipped to Spain by English merchants; inconvenience under this 
system of the certificate of origin by which the national origin of the goods and other 

particulars. 
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SPAIN (SHERRY, §c.)—continued. 
9. Concurrence of Evidence as to the prejudicial Effect, &c.—continued. 


particulars are disclosed, Johnson 4319-4322. 4343-4351——Low rate of freight between 
Antwerp and Spain, 7b. 4372-4376. 

Belief that notwithstanding the advantages of Germany in cheaper wages, longer 
hours, and low freights, England could still compete successfully in the Spanish markets, 
provided the differential duties were removed, Johnson 4380, 4381 Considerable 
fallmg offin the British exports to Spain; assertion that. the decrease in trade is the 
result of the differential duties, Kolp 4482-4484. 4521-4548. 4638, 4639 Effect of 
the Spanish tariff in shutting out all cheap goods for the lower classes, ib. 4544 
Large demand in Spanish-speaking countries for British textile fabrics; opinion, not- 
withstanding, that a reduction of the Spanish tariff would have no influence on the trade 
of England with the Spanish colonies or with the South American Republics, 76. 4553- 
4559- 


Reduction of the Spanish tariff on English goods in the year 1851; trifling amount 
of impetus given by this reduction to English exportation, Kolp 4560-4566. 4570- 
4573+ 

Small effect of the differential duties upou the business done with Spain by witness’ 
firm ; these duties have only affected special articles and not the generality of goods 
exported, Kolp 4574-4583. 

Further observations in regard to the unjast manner in which Spain treats England in 
respect of the differential duties ; expediency of her taking off these duties and putting 


> 


us on a footing with the most favoured nation, Kolp 4642. 


Tabulated statement showing the effect of the Spanish duties upon English goods ; 
argument thereon that it is perfectly impossible to send goods to Spain from England, 
Schwann 4768-4770. 4805-4807 Suggestions as to a new tariff with Spain ; opinion 
that the duty ought not to be higher than 15 per cent. on the value, 7b. 4774-4776. 
4787-4789. 4792, 4793- 4815. 4820-4824. 

Possible recovery of some of the business lost through the differential duties if there 
were to he a re-arrangement of the tariff on both sides, Imhoff 4881, 4882. 

Paper submitted by Mr. Kell in elucidation of his evidence as to differential duties on 
English goods and French goods, App. 361. 


Papers handed in by Mr. Schwann in illustration of the application of the present 
tariff to ordinary staple kinds of cotton goods, and the differential duties against 
English goods, App. 363, 364. 

Letter from Mr. Schwann, dated 19th June 1879, in explanation of the practice of the 
Spanish Government in levying duties upon goods sent to Porto Rico and to Cuba, 
App. 366, 367. 

Explanation in letter from Mr. Kolp relative to the Custom tariff in Spain and Porto 
Rico, App.. 372. 

Heavy differential duties imposed by Spain since 1877 on goods of British origin, 


Rep. v Great injury already done to British commerce with Spain by the dif- 
ferential duties in the latter country, 2b. 


10, Beneficial Effect of a Reduction of Duty as a means of securing a Revision 
and Modification of the Spanish Tariff : 


Prospect of a modification of the Spanish tariff in British goods, if the wine duties be 
reduced, Cosens 2519-2522 Strong belief that if there were a modification of the 


duties on our side, there would follow a consequent modification in Spain of the dif- 
ferential duties, Houldsworth 3472-3476. 3564-3567. 


Decided opinion expressed in Spain that their Government will not alter the 
arancel until England alters the alcoholic scale for the wine duties; belief of the Spanish 
Government that their cheap strong wines would have a large sale in this country if they 
were as favourably treated as the light wines of France, Kell 3970. 3974. 3988-3998. 
4023-4026. 4038, 4039. 4102-4107 Conclusion that a general reduction of the 
Spanish tariff would result from a reduction of our wine duties, 7b. 3977-3981. 


Belief that if we were to give way upon the matter of the wine duties, the Spanish 
Government would place us at least in as good a position as other nations in regard, to 
the admission of our goods, Kell 4038, 4039. 4102-4107. 4118-4124, Objection to 
being placed by Spain on the same footing with other nations by the process of levelling 
up; existence of this danger if we do not avoid it by means of a bribe in the shape of 

-reduced wine duties, 2b. 4051-4056——Deliberate adoption by Spain of the present 
commercial system with a view to force England to put their wines on a lower duty, 
2b. 4128-4130. ‘ 

Strong opinion that uniess something is done quickly in regard to a reduction of the 
duty, it will be too late to save the trade, Beaumont 4214 Expediency of a re- 
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SPAIN (SHERRY, &c.)—continued. 


10. Beneficial Effect of a Reduction of Duty, §c.—continued. 


arrangement of the Spanish tariff as well as the abolition of the differential duties ; belief 
that if the differential duties were to be abolished and the wine duty lowered to 
1s, a gallon, Spain would almost certainly reduce her tariff, Johnson 4382-4380. 


Belief that if our duties on Spanish wines were reduced, Spain would put us on the 
same footing as France and. other nations, Kolp 4508, 4509. 4633-4637 Conclusion 
that a reduction in our duties upon Spanish wines, and a consequent abatement in the 
Spanish tariff would, upon the whole, be a benefit to the commerce of England, 7b. 4584- 
4590. 4612-4617. 

Opinion that a considerable change in the English wine duties is the only means by 
which we can obtain a reduction in the Spanish tariff, Schwann 4780-4782——Belief 
that if we were to reduce our wine duties, Spain would place us on the same footing as 
other countries, Imhoff 4844-4847. 4867, 4868. 

Prospect of British goods being relieved from the onerous regulations now in force if 
our wine duties be re-adjusted, Rep. v. 


11. Manufacturing Interests in Spain; Objection in Catalonia to a Modification 
of the Tariff: 


Agitation by the Catalonian manufacturers for higher duties to be put upon foreign 
goods coming into Spain; appointment by the Spanish Government of a Commission to 
inguire into the subject, Kell 3970-3973. 4010, 4011. 4040-4044-—— Considerable 
manufacturing trade developed of late years in Catalonia, 7b. 3999-4001 Assertion 
that manufactures in Spain are kept alive solely by the high protective tariff; indolent 
character of the Spanish workman, ib. 4036, 4037. 4045-4048. 4061, 4062. 4099-4101 
——Importation by the Spanish manufacturers of nearly all their machinery from 
England, 2d. 4098. 


Instances of British goods being smuggled into Spain by Catalonian manufacturers 
and stamped with the names of their own firms, Beaumont 4174-4178 Decrease of 
trade in the northern provinces of Spain, ib. 4212, 4213——Antagonistic influence 
existing between the Spanish wine growers and the Catalonian manufacturers in regard 
to the duties, 2b, 4223-4239. 


Gradual increase since 1873 in the amount. of exports of iron ore, pyrites, &c., from 
Spain to England, Plummer 4258-4260—— Absence of limit to the hours of working in 
the Spanish manufactories, Kelp 4642—~-Spanish manufactories chiefly in Catalonia ; 
coal principally obtained in Cataionia and Cordova, 7b. 4644. 


Decided opinion that the Spanish Government are considerably influenced in thei! 
treatment of England by the Catalonian manufacturers, Zmhoff 4847. 4868——Jnfor- 
mation respecting the manufacturing districts in Spain; opinion that the rate of duty in 
regard to the Barcelona manufactures is such that it secures to them the home market, 
2b. 4848-4851. 4853. 4883-4889. 4505-4509. é 

12; Amount of Imports of Spanish Wine, and of Duty received : 

Account showing the number of gallons of wine from Spain on which duty was paid in 
each of the five years preceding, and in each quinquennial period following, the adoption 
in 1861 of the alcoholic test, App. 316, 317. 


Account showing the quantities of wine on which duty was paid in each of the years 
1871-78, the tariff classification under which the rates of duty were levied, and the 
amount of duty received therecn, App. 318. 


13. Other Details generally : 


Absence of any export duty on wine from Spain, Cosens 2548——Payment of a 
municipal tax on wine brought into Jerez, ib. 2551. 2590, 2591. 


Largest shipment of sherry ever known in the year 1873, caused by a threatened 
export duty upon sherries, Houldsworth 3412. 3503-3506——Considerable decrease in | 
the cost of transit of wine in Spain since the railways were made, 7b. 3422-3424. 3510- 
3516——Cheap Spanish wines sent to France in much larger quantities than to Eng- 
land, 7b. 3517-352'7———Information generally as to the exportation of wines from Spain, 
ib. 3535-3549-——Large amount of smuggling on the Spanish seaboard at the present © 
time, 7b. 3597-3600. 

Absence of any difficulty, in regard to the custom houses in Spain, when shipping 
English goods to that country, Kell 4068-4070—— Statistical information as to the 
amount of revenue paid upon Spanish wines, in both France and England, in certain 
years, Beaumont 4198-4205 Scarcity of grain in Spain at the present time, 16. 4234- 
4236 Consular fees of small amount paid in London upon exports to Spain ; ques-- 
ticn submitted to the Government as to the legality of these fees, Plummer 4253- 
4255- : 

General depression in Spanish trade on account of the failure in the harvests since the 
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SPAIN (SHERRY, Sc.)—continued. 
13. Other Details generally—continued. 
close of the war, Kolp 4485 Information in regard to the exportation of Spanish 
wines to France, for the purpose of preparing them for the English market, 7b. 4486- 
4498——Import duties levied in Spain upon wines introduced from other countries ; 
amount of duty charged upon the various kinds of wines, tb. 4506, 4507 Small 
amount of smuggling in Spain at the present time, 7d. 4610, 4611. 


Large investment of English capital in Spain, within the last few years, in the develop- ee 
ment of the mineral resources of that country, Giffen 6085. ey 
See also Ad Valorem Duties. Alcoholic Strength.  Amontillado. Blending. 
Catalonian Wine. Coal. Cuba. Foreign Countries, &c. — Fortification 
of Wines, 3. France, &c., 13. Glass. Iron. Manchester. Manu- 


factures. Manzanilla. Natural Wines, 2. Pyrites. Reduction of 
Duty. Retail Trade. Shipping Trade. Tarragona. Wire. Woollen 
Goods, 
SPIRITS, AND SPIRIT DUTIES: ag 


1. Consumption of Spirits. 

2. Relative Rates of Duty on Spirits and on Wine; Question of Reduction 
of the former. ae 

3. Regulation of the Wine Duties with special reference to the Spirit i ae 
Duties. Par eks * 

4. Evidence as to the probable Decrease in the Consumption of Spirits, and (2 ea 
the Loss of Spirit Revenue, by a Reduction of the Wine Duties. Bel 

5. Evidence at Variance with the foregoing View. 

6. Conclusions of the Committee. 


1. Consumption of Spirits ; 

Gradual increase in the sale of spirits, as compared with wine, since the year 1875 ; 
Hughes 3748. 3794. 3814-3817 Enhanced consumption of spirits of late » years ; 
reason for this in the depression of trade, which induces the consumption of spirits as 
being cheaper than wine, Haig 4711-4715——Belief that the consumption of spirits, as ies 
of wine, depends in a large degree upon the prosperity of the country, ib. 4726, 4727 Ny 
—Falling off in the consumption of spirits, in the year 1860, on account of the increase 
of the duties, ib. 4734, 4735+ : 

Relative consumption of spirits in England, Ireland, and Scotland, Menzies 5712- Pues 
5718. 5723-5734. 5748, 5749 ——Falling off of the spirit trade in Ireland, which resulted a 


° 


from the assimilation of the duty in 1860; Jameson 5761, 5762. 


Estimate of the number of gallons of proof spirit consumed in the United King- ee 
dom, in 1877-78, by means of beer, British spirits, foreign spirits, and’ wine, . 
respectively ; average quantity of proof spirit consumed per head in the form of beer, 
&c., App. 384. 


2. Relative Rates of Duty on Spirits and on Wine; Question of Reduction of the 
former: 

Considerations as to the low duty with reference to each gallon of spirit in French 
wines, or Hamburg sherry, in comparison with the spirit duty of 10s. per gallon, Hunt 
217-219. 222-237—Circumstance of the duty on spirits per gallon being greatly in 
excess of the duty in reference to the spirit in wine; witness, as a revenue officer, is not 
prepared to suggest any alteration in the limit of twenty-six degrees, Baker 392-306. 
414—— Much less duty. now paid by proof spirit in wine, under the limit of twenty-six 
degrees of strength, than by proof spirit in spirits, Seldon 603-606. 


ee 


Reasons which would induce distillers to oppose the reduction of the spirit duties, 
Haig 4736-4746 Absence of objection to a reduction of the spirit duties in Eugland, 
Duwal 5614, 5615——Removal of injustice to distillers if allowed to manufacture a 
diluted spirit beverage, of forty per cent. proof strength, at 1s. per gallon, or at whatever 
rate the wine duty was lowered to, Menzies 5719-5721. 5754-5759. 


Complaint that wine should pay only 1s. duty, which is fifty per cent. of the value of 
the article, whereas spirits pay as much as 600 per cent. on the value, Currie 5854 
Contention that the object the legislature have in imposing high duties on spirits is solely 
that it is a very simple way of getting a very high rate of revenue, 7b, 5869-5874 
Petitions presented to the Government praying for a reduction in the spirit duties, 7b. 

_ - 5874-5879. 

Statement submitted to Mr. Menzies showing the unequal taxation on alcoholic drinks 

in the United Kingdom, App. 374, 375. 
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Report, 1879—continued, 


SPIRITS, AND SPIRIT DutT1ES—continued. 
2. Relative Rates of Duty on Spirits and on Wine, &c.—continued. 


Statement showing the estimated amount of the duty, per gallon and per gill, of proof 
spirit obtained by the consumption of beer, of British spirits, foreign spirits, wine, &c., 
App. 385——Estimate of the cost per gill of proof spirit obtained in beer, gin, brandy, 
sherry, &c,, calculated on their average retail price, ib. 

Account showing the incidence of the Customs duties on the average values of wine 
and spirits imported into the United Kingdom, App. 388. . 


3. Regulation of the Wine Duties with special reference to the Spirit Duties : 


Main object in levying the wine duties that they should operate as a protection to the 
spirit duties, Hunt 33-35. 43-51 Sufficient protection to the spirit duties by the wine 
duty of 25. 6d. up to forty-two degrees, or even by a lower duty, tb./197, 198. 213- 
216, . 

Settlement of the wine duties with direct reference to the spirit duties, the maintenance 
of revenue from the latter having been deemed indispensable, Seldon 495. 501-506 
Approval of the present wine duties as fairly protective of the spirit revenue, Young 820. 
838-865. 872. 

Arrangement of the present duties so that they might not act as a detriment to the 
revenue derived from spirits, Rep. iii. 


4. Evidence as to the probable Decrease in the Consumption of Spirits, and the 
Loss of Spirit Revenue, by a Reduction of the Wine Duties : 


Probability of the consumption of spirits being somewhat interfered with if strong 
wines were introduced at a low rate of duty, Baker 328. 397-399 Belief that a 
graduated scale of duties would not result’ in any loss to the revenue, in respect 
of the spirit duties, id, 410-———Danger to the revenue if fifty per cent, of spirit 
in wine could be ‘introduced at a duty of 1s., ib, 423-q426——Further consideration 
of the probable effect upon the spirit duties by a reduction of the wine duties, 7b. 468- 
471. 3 
Very unfair competition of cheap and highly fortified wines, by means of dis- 
tillation with home distillers, if there were a uniform wine duty of 1s., Young 966- 
971. 983-988. 994-997——-Tendency to competition of strong wines as alcoholic 
liquors, with home-made spirits, if the duty on the former be reduced, Forsey 1208- 
1210, 


Decided opinion that fortified wine now comes into competition with spirits, and 
that if the duty be lowered, it will come much more into competition, Haig 4648- 
4654. 4672-4675. 4698-4724. 4747~4749——Opinion that up to the present time 
the wine trade has made no serious inroad upon the production or consumption of 
spirits, or home liquors of any kind, i. 4676——Further explanation in regard to 
the competition which would exist between strongly fortified wines and spirits, 25. 4763, 
4764. | 

Apprehension entertained by the Scotch distillers that a reduction of the duty upon 
wines will have a disadvantageous effect upon the manufacture of home products, 
Menzies 5696-5704: Desire on the part of the Irish distillers that the wine duties 
should remain as they now are, Jameson 5772-5776- 


Reference to a memorandum, prepared by witness, adverse to the proposed reduction 
of the wine duties; that is, with reference’ more especially to the effect upon the spirit 
duties, Currie 5846-5857 Prejudicial effect which a reduction in the duties would 
have upon the manufacture of spirits in England ; opinion that injury would also result 
to the revenue of the country, 7b, 5849. 5852. 


Further observations in regard to the consumption of spirizs in wines which pay a low 
ite ; tendency that in time the spirit in wine will be taken as a stimulant, to the setting 
aside of the spirit itself, Currie 5893-5900. 


Belief that an increased consumption of wine of a high alcoholic strength would dis- 
place spirits to a certain extent; argument that the cheapness of a beverage is a very 
great incentive to its consumption, Romilly 5943-5946. 5963, 5964. 


Memorandum, from Mr. J. P. Currie and Mr. John Watney, on behalf of the London 


grain distillers, showing the injustice that would be caused to the trade, and the injury to 
the revenue, from any reduction in the wine duties, App. 382, 383. 


5. Evidence at Variance with the foregoing View : 


Consideration of the relative wine and spirit duties in France, and other foreign coun- 
tries, as compared with England; conclusion drawn, from the results in France, that the 
wine duties in England may be modified without danger to the spirit duties from illicit 
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SPIRITS, AND SPIRIT DutTiEs—continued. 
5. Evidence at Variance with the foregoing View—continued. 


distillation, &c., Sir L. Mallet 1247-1254. 1462-1464——Belief that a reduced duty of 
1s. up to thirty-six degrees would not in any way endanger the spirit duties; room for 
an increased consumption, both of wine and spirits, 2b. 1339-1341——- Opinion that wine 
between thirty and forty degrees would never compete with spirits as an alcoholic beverage, 
ib. 143}. 

Conclusion further expressed that, in order to protect the revenue from spirits, it 
is or necessary to tax wine in co-relation to the tax on spirits, Sir L. Mallet 1458- 
1461. 

Witness submits that the consumption of wine in England has little if anything 
to do with the consumption of spirits, Feuerheerd 1671. 1923-1925——Great boon, 
in a moral point of view, if the drinkers of gin and other spirits were converted 
into wine drinkers; belief, however, that the consumption of spirits would not be 
affected by a reduction of the wine duties, 1b. 1760. 1780-1786. 1794. 1874. 1881- 
1883. 

Conclusion that an increased consumption of sherry would not affect the consumption 
of spirits or beer, Cosens 2419. 2457, 2458 Result of witness’ experience that the 
extended consumption of wines has not interfered with the consumption of spirits or beer, 
Gilbey 2885-2898. 2975-2991——Belief that the consumption of spirits would not be 
affected by the import of highly alcoholised wines at a reduced duty, Willis 3243-3248. 


3269. 


6. Conclusions of the Committee : 


Influential evidence before the Committee as to the probability of wines of high 
strensth (admitted at a reduced duty) displacing the use of spirits to some extent, 
Rep. vi-—-The Committee, however, have been unable to satisfy themselves that the use 
of wines and spirits interferes with each other, or that the former has really displaced the 
latter, ib. 


See also Alcoholic Strength. Drunkenness. Holland. Liqueur Wines. 
Obscuration of Spirits. Rectifiers. Revenue. 


Spurious Compounds. Difficulty in distinguishing between spurious compounds and wine, 

unless additional tests be applied; different tests could probably be resorted to, besides 
the present test by distillation, Hunt 62-74. 90. 163-166—-— Necessary interference with 
trade ‘if further safeguards were adopted against fraud in the import of spurious com- 
pounds, 2b. 91-98. 

Exceptional instances of the use of spurious wine, such as Hamburg sherry, in the 
making up of British cordials and sweet wines, Forsey 1151-1161. 1182——Check 
through the license duties upon any extensive use of spurious foreign wine in the manu- 
facture of cordials and British wines, 25. 1161-1163. 


See also Fraud. Hamburg Sherry. Illicit Distillation. 
Strength of Wines. See Alcoholic Strength. 


Sugar. Explanation that there is no obligation to supply an account of the sugar used by 
spirit distillers, or by the makers of sweet wines, Young 1074-1081. 


Sweden. Statistics purporting to show that, in Sweden and Holland, the consumption of 
spirits is not affected by the import of port at lower duties, and with greater facilities 
thanin England, Feuerheerd 1712, 1713. 1717-173? Difficulty in the ease of Sweden 
through the alcoholic limit being as low as thirty-seven degrees, Sandeman 2653-2655 
Absence of difficulty, in witness’ experience, in exporting wines from Spain to 
Sweden and Holland, where there is an alcoholic test of thirty-seven degrees, Eoulds- 


worth 3438-3442- 3551-3554- 

Sweetened Liquor. Practice of charging 14s. a gallon duty on sweetened liquor containing 
as much as five per cent. of spirit, the amount of alcohol being easily ascertained, Keene 
717-720. 


ye 


- Tariffs (Foreign Countries). See France, 1. 9. Port, 5. Spain, §c., 8. 11. 
Trade. 


Tarragona. Prospect, with low duties, of a large consumption of Tarragona and other 
similar wines, Feuerheerd 1714-1716——Cheapness of Spanish port or Tarragona, which 
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Tarragona—coutiued. 


is introduced at from thirty-five to thirty-seven degrees of strength; demand for this = 
wine, Feuerheerd 1903-1909. 


Cheaper price and inferior quality of Spanish Tarragona as ecmpared with Portuguese 4 
red wines, Sandeman 2809. 2812-2821—— Prospect of an increased consumption of } 
Tarragona if the duty were lowered, Willis 3218-3220. 3232-3294, 


Teissoniére, Monsieur Paul. (Avalysis of his Evidence. )— Experience of witness as a wine 
grower in France; he is Vice President of the Chamber of Commerce in Paris, 4915- 
4920. 5060, 5061. 


Development of trade in a small degree between France and England, in consequence | 
of the Anglo-French Treaty of 1860; 4921-4923——- Information generally as to the 
character and amount of wines sent to England from France; decided opinion that 
there are large quantities of good wine which would be capable of exportation to England, 

but which for special reasons do not now come in, except when blended with other wines, 

4923-4928. 

Considerable ext«nt to which the action of the duties excludes French wines from the 
English market; the lowest English duty represents more than 100 per cent. upon the 
normal value of the wine in France, 4929-4931—— Enormous range between the two 
extreme prices vf wines in France, 4932-4935—— Nature of the consumption of wine in 
France, 4936, 4937. 

Expediency of simplifying the duties as much as possible ; advisability of an alcoholic 
limit beyond which the wine should not be considered wine but spirit, and below which 
limit there should be a single duty, 4938-4942——Disapproval of an ad valorem duty ; 
impossibility for any one to distinguish all the scales between a fifty-franc wine and a 
§00-franc wine, 4943, 4944. 5036 Expediency of facilitating the importation of wines 
from France which are not at present imported, 4945-4950. 


Circumstances under which French wines require the addition of alcohol for the pur- 
pose of preserving them; fraudulent manner in which the majority of the wine growers 
obtain the spirit ‘or the purpose of. fortification, 4950-4969. 4980 Occasional use of 
sugar and glucose (an extract from potatoes), in the manufacture of Burgundy wines, 
4970-4976——Explanation as to the system of preparing or blending wines for the 

English market ; large quantities of Spanish wines imported into France with this object, 
4977-4990. 5062-5065. §091-5099- . : | 

Conclusion as to the expediency of lowering the duties and charging only 6d. on all 
wines up to a strength of twenty-six or twenty-eight degrees, 4991-4996. 5003-5021. 
5034, 5035- 5047-50959. 5066-5074. 5081-5086-—Simall amount of wine imported into 
France from the British Colonies, 4997, 499%3——- Compromise by which the present rate 
of duty was arranged between France and Spain, 4999-—— Less alcoholic strength of the 
French than the Spanish and Portuguese wines, 5000-5002. 


Recommendation that the duty should be reduced one half, and that it should be 
applicable to all wines, no matter from what country they come, going up to an alcoholic 
strength of twenty-six, twenty-seven, or twenty-eight degrees, 5005-5021. 5076-5080. 
—-—-Decided belief that a reduction of the duties, as suggested, would prove of 
great commercial advantage, and be directly favourable to the importation of French 
wines; such a change would in no way lead to a diminution of the revenue, 5022— 
6026. 


Reciprocal advantages in regard to a reduction of the French tariff which would result 
from a reduction of our wine duties, 5027-5029 Examples of restrictions exercised 
by England which interfere with the introduction of French produce, 5030-5033 —-— 
Daily increase of the consumption of wine in France; fluctuations in the con- 


1 sumption depend upon the market value of the wine, 5037-5041 Consumption 
Be. - of alcohol increasing in France; absence of illicit distillation of spirits, 5042— 
Bae 5046. . 


Production of wine in seventy-six departments of Franee; in three of those there 
is more wine produced than in all the rest of France, 5073, 5074 Expectation 
that by reducing the duties the taste of the English as regards alcoholised wines will 
be changed, and that there will be a large consumption of the cheap French wines, 
§087-5090. 


TESTING: 


Pains taken, in the event. of dispute, to satisfy the merchant that the wine has been pro- 

: perly tested, Hunt 12-14. 52-54——-Sykes’ hydrometer is the test now used, zd. 14 

eas Particulars relative to the system of test by distillation, and the practice in applying the 

AON test; great increase of trouble if there were but few degrees of strength between the 
different duties, 7b. 125-152. 


ee . ; Comparatively 
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Sn eer a ean cc ta 
TESTING—continued. 

_ Comparatively few casks of wine now tested, on account of the wide range of duty; 
avoidance thereby of undue interference with trade, Hunt 142, 143. 155. 170-176, 181- 
185 Practice of testing every cask of brandy or other spirit; facility by means of 
the hydrometer, 2b. 145-149. 154. 255—-—Necessity of distiliation before the proof 
spirit in wine can be ascertained, 7b. 147-150——Application of a second test, if de- 
manded by the merchant, when wine or brandy is taken out of bond, id, 157-159. 201, 
202 Non-objection to the use of the French test of alcoholic strength, if preferable 
to the test of Sykes’ hydrometer, 7b. 220, 222. 


Explanation of the present process of testing in levying the wine duties, Baker 
268 Use of Sykes’ hydrometer since the time of George the Third, it having 
been prescribed by law, 7b. 269, 270———Approval of the hydrometer test by scien- 
tific men, whilst there are practically no complaints on the part of the trade, ib. 271- 
278. ; 

Doubt as to the occurrence ‘of such mistakes in appiying the test that different 
results may be shown with the same wines at different ports, Baker 272-279. 335— 
340 Statement as to complete accuracy not being necessary, as the same duty 
applies to all strengths, from twenty-six to forty-two degrees, 2b. 279-285 ——--Resort 
to the specific gravity process if a merchant is not satisfied with the ordinary test, 
ib. 284. 

Circumstance of witness not baving inquired into, nor being conversant with, other 
modes of testing, such as exist abroad, Baker 286-292 ‘Tests applied to all imported 
articles containing spirit, which might be used in illicit distillation, 7. 293-296. 304—— 
Impracticability of ascertaining by testing whether the spirit is naturally produced. or is 
added, 7b. 389-391. 

Every alcoholic article is tested, Keene 704——-Explanation of the practice of 
the Customs Department in not admitting as wine an article with ‘but very little 
vinous property in it, ib. 707, 708 Objection to some French instruments for 
testing the strength without distillation, 7b. 744. 783 Use in France and Spain of 
the same testing mstruments as in this country, ib. 782 Exceedingly imperfect 
arrangements of the Customs as to testing at the time of the issue of the order of 1853, 
ib. 809. 

Improved system of testing since 1862, Cosens 2506, 2507——Considerable varia- 
tion between the tests in Portugal and in London; illustrations to this effect, 
Sandeman 2611. 2617-2637——-Limited attention paid by witness’ firm to testing, 
it not being necessary to be very accurate as to the strength in reference to the 
duty ; difficulty in stating the average strength, ib. 2607. 2610-2615. 2738-2740—— 
Complaint as to the Customs not supplying the merchant with the result of their test, 
ib. 2622. 


Entire satisfaction of witness with the Custom House tests, Gilbey 2952-2955—— 
Facility in accurately testing tho strength of wines by the distillation process, Lalande 
§209-5211. 

See also Alcoholic Strength. Gradations of Duty. Spurious Compounds. 


TRADE: 


Satisfactory working on the whole of the present duties ; very few disputes with the 
trade in levying the duties, Huné 10, 11. 31, 32. 52-61. 188-190. 196-206 Decided 
opinion that the commercial interests of the country should be considered in fixing the 
wine duties, Young 960-962——Inexpediency of any unduly vexatious restrictions on 
trade for the protection of the spirit duties, if the wine duties be moditied, Forsey 1190- 
1194.°1201-1204.. ! 


Great value of facility of administration, in the case of the wine duties, so that 
commerce may be facilitated, Sir LZ. Mallet 1273-1276——Belief that the trade has 
gradually adapted itself to the present scale, 76. 1277, 1278—-—Importance of the 
effect of the wine duties upon the general commercial interests of the country, ib. 1299- 
1302. 

Expectation that by a judicious reduction of the wine duties our commercial relations 
with the wine-growing countries may be much improved, and our trade greatly extended 
to the general benefit of the revenue, Sir L. Mallet 1302 et seq. ; 1331-1335- 


Approval of the present rates of duty remaining as they are rather than that there 
should be agitation in the trade, Houldsworth 3568, 3569—— Disastrous effect which un- 
certainty in regard to duties has upon business ; assertion that this uncertainty has 
_ paralysed business in Spain, Kell 4066. 4125-4130——Examples of restrictions exercised 
_ by England which interfere with the introduction of French produce, Teissoniére §030- 
_ Argument, supported by statistics, that trade with this country is of the greatest im- 
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TRADE—continued. 
portance to France, Spain, and Portugal; statement that in the year 1874 Spain and 
Portugal imported more largely from this country than from any other, Giffen 6019- 
6044. 6075-G080—— Reduction in the English export trade to these couutries has been 
more a reduction in value than in quantity, 7b. 6041-6043——The relative imports from 
France, Spain, and Portugal into this country are about the same now as formerly, 25, 
6055——-Diminution in the exports from England to France, Spain, and Portugal during 
the last three or four years, as to all other countries, 7b. 6073. 


Opinion that the wine duties ought to be levied on an entirely different prin- 
ciple to that regulating the duties on spirits; expediency of reducing the former 
on account of the conmercial advantages which would ensue, Giffen 6088-6097. 6109- 
6119. Ee 
Suggestion that a loss of revenue by reduction of the wine duties may be counter- 
balanced by the advantage to the general commercial interests of the kingdom from an 
increased trade with the wine-growing countries, Rep. vi. 


See also Foreign Countries. France, §c. Germany. Glass. Iron. 
Manchester. Manufacturers. Port, &c., 5.  Pyrites. _ Reduction of Duty. 
Shippiny Trade. Spain, &c., 8-11. Wire. Woollen Goods. 


Treaties of Commerce. See Foreign Countries. France, 1. 9. Port, ‘& eis 5. 
Spain, &c., 8-11. Trade. 


Bis 


Uniform Duty. See Reduction of Duties, 6. 


United States. Decided disapproval of the system of ad valorem duties in the United 
States, Feuerheerd 1745, 1746. 17973 Cosens 2479-2484 ; Houldsworth 3435, 3436 
Improbability of any large import of American wines into England, Gilbey 3118-3121. 


V. 


Value of Wines (Rate of Duty). Circumstance of the duties having no reference to the 
money value, the most expensive wines being the least taxed; means of modifying this 
inconsistency by a double test of fixed strength and fixed money value, Sir L. Mallet 
1269, 1270. 1286-1291. 

See also Ad Valorem Duties. ‘Reduction of Duties, 3. 5. 


Victoria. See Australia. 


Victoria Wine Company. Witness is proprietor of the Victoria Wine Company, which 
possesses sixty-three shops in and about London; has also establishments of the same 
character in Bristol, Brighton, and Birmingham, Hughes 3732-3736 Information in 
yegard to the character of the business carried on at these shops ; wine sold as low as 
1d.a glass, 7b. 3737-3764. 3770-3785- 3795-3798. 3801-3807. 3821-3823. 3825-3329. 
3835-3837. 3852-3854——Large quantities of wine given away at the cattle shows by 
wituess’ company, with the object of showing the public that they could get genuine 
wines at a low price, ib. 3765-3769. 


Watney, J. See Currie, J. P. 


Willis, T. Lyte. (Analysis of his Evidence.) —Business of witness’ firm in the iron trade 
as a market house, or intermediary between the grower and retailer, 3176-3181 


Large business of witness’ firm with publicans ; particulars as to the quality and price of: 


the wines, chiefly port and sherry, supplied to them, 3182-3193—— Increased sale of 

clarets at public-houses, chiefly because of the low price, 3188-3198. 3239-3241. 3253- 

3255- 

Prospect of a large increase, in the first instance, in the consumption mainly of ports 
and sherries at public-houses if there were a reduction of duty, 3193-3204. 3226. 3234, 
3235. 3252. 3255 Advocacy of a uniform duty of 1s. up to thirty-eight degrees, 

» 3204-3209 Considerable difficulty in testing if there were a graduated scale of duties, 

‘ 3210- 


i 
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Willis, T. Lyte. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 
3210-3212 Decided objection to ad valorem duties ; probability of false declarations a 
of value, 3213-3217. a 
Prospect of an increased consumption of Tarragona if the duty were lowered, 3218- nage 

3220. 3232-3234 Decreasing demand for Marsala, though a very fine wine; heavy 

incidence of the duty, 3221-3225 Probability of a considerable consumption of Cata- 

lonian wines if the duty were reduced, 3228 Reduced price per glass of wine at » 

public-bouse if the duty were only 1s.; good profit at present at 4d. and 6d. a glass, (a 

3229-3225. 3308-3318. mare 

Belief that an increased consumption of wine would not lead to a decreased consump- 
tion of beer, 3236-3238. 3241. 3269-3271 Nor would the consumption of spirits be 

affected by the import of highly alcoholised wines at a reduced duty, 3242-3248. 3269 
Conclusion that there need be no fear of illicit distillation as a result of the pro- 
posed reduction, 3249-3251. 

Expectation that in five years the same revenue as at present would be produced 
by a 1s. duty, 3256-3260 ——Grievance to Spain and Portugal if there were a 4d. 
duty for wines below seventeen or eighteen degrees, 3261-3264. 3319-3327- 3355 —— 
Doubt as to clarets being much fortified by spirit before they are shipped, 3365-3268 
——Statement as to the relative duties on beer and on wine and spirits, 3272-3275. 
335°~3354- 

Information relative to the character of the wines sold generally at public-houses ; exten- 
sive deterioration through the slowness of consumption, but not through any “ doctoring,” 
3278-3397. 3337- 3395-3397 Practice as to blending wines in bond, and as to -forti- 
fication if rendered neces-ary, 3293-3298 Objections to a duty of 4 d. up to seventeen 
degree, irrespectively of the effect as regards port and sherry, 3327-3334. 3356-3358 
Difficulty in preserving wine under seventeen degrees unless in bottle, 3335, 3336. Sight 
3348, 3349- oe 
Increasing trade in Italian wines; advantage if they could come in at a reduced duty, hae 

some of these wines being remarkably fine, 3338-3346 Much higher price of Bur- 

gundies than of clarets, as a rule, 3347--— Growing consumption of light wines in cafés 

and restaurants, 3359, 3360. 3363, 3364———Doubt as to the consumption at railway sta- 

tions being on the increase, 3362, 3303 Very limited extent to which Malaga could 
. be added to whisky in evasion of the excise regulations, 3367, 3368. 


Wire. Complete cessation of business in regard to supplies of wire to Spain, on account of 
the difference in the tariff; this trade now possessed by France and Germany, chiefly the 
latter, Johnson 4308-4313. 4315-4319- 4323-4334- 4341, 4342. 4356-4363. 4367-4369. 
4377 Advantage of Germany in the manufacture of wire, wages being lower than in 
England, i. 4335-4340. 4395, 4396- 

Im»rovements in the manufacture of wire, prevented by the operation of a trades 
union among the English wire-drawers; the result has been that the German manu- + 
facture has competed with us in the market, Johnson 4352-4355- 4399, 4391 ; 
Inferior character of German wire as compared with English, 2b. 4356-——Tendency 
of the high rates on the English railways to embarrass the trade in wire, 1b. 4864-4356. 
4394 Absence of differential duties in Portugal, though the duties are heavy, 7d. 


4392, 4393+ 


Woollen Goods. Greater advantage possessed by England over France in supplying 
mixed goods to Spain than in supplying all woo! goods, Kel! 4059, 4060 State- 
ment that since the differential duties have been charged against this country, France 
has enjoyed the greatest increase of trade in regard to woollen goods, 2b. 4063-4065 
—Important advantages which Roubaix had always possessed over Bradlord on 
account of its power of manipulating materials in regard to goods of soft texture, 2b. 
4084-4094. 

Reference to the differential duties in Spain as being more against the heavier woollen ae 
cloth goods than the lighter and more expensive goods, Beaumont 4152-4154. Se ag 


¥% 


Youle, Frederick. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is a general merchant in London, and has 
been connected with Portugal for many years, 3855-3861 Considerable decrease in 
the trade with Portugal in recent years; large amount of business taken by the French, 
Germans, and the Belgians, 3852-3870. 3900-3907 Complaints in the Manchester 

» trade on account of the high Portuguese tariff, 3864-3869. 

Decided opinion that by careful negotiation it would be quite possible to obtain a 
modification of the high tariff in Portugal by means of a reduction in the English wine 
278. 303 duties, 
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Youle, Frederick. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


duties, 3872-3883. 3908-3910 Expediency of putting Portugal on the same footing 
as France in regard to the wine duties; strong feeling in Portugal upan this subject, 
3875- 3885-3891 The wine-growing interest in Portugal is the principal interest in 
that country, 3877 Decrease in the exportation of textile goods to Portugal, 3892— 


3897. 


Young, Adam. (Analysis of bis Evidence.)—Representation by witness, as. Secretary of 
the Inland Revenue, of the views of that department upon the wine duties; that is 
strictly in relation to the spirit duties, 816-819, 


Satisfaction of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue with the present. wine duties as 
fairly protective of the spirit duties, no extensive fraud resulting, 820. 838-865. 872—— 
Apprehension lest a reduction of the duty upon the higher strength of wines, as from 
thirty to forty-two degrees, would induce fraud, either by mixture of the wine with spirits 
or by re-distillation, 821-837—-—Great facility in obtaining the spirit from strong wine 
by re-distillation, 827. 836. 

Calculations as to the profit which may be made by extracting the spirit from Ham- 
burgh sherry, for fraudulent use in various ways, to the prejudice of the revenue, 828-882. 
1003-1011. 1022, 1023—-—Conclusion that at the present duties the profit is not suffi- 
ciently tempting to induce fraud, 864, 865. 872. go1-g05. 1003-1011 ——~Probable 
import of a spurious article for the express purpose of fraud, 836, 837. 896, 897 
Material increase of the temptation to fraud if the duty on wines between twenty-six and 
forty-two degrees were reduced to 1s., 865-871. 873. 


* 


Serious expensé involved in the additional machinery necessary for checking fraud if 
the duty on the stronger wines were much lowered, 873-875—--Explanation of the 
facilities for fraud on the one hand, and the difficulties of detection on the other, not- 
withstanding the extensive powers of supervision, 883-900. 906-919. 994-997 
Respects in which more difficult to practise illicit distillation in the case of molasses than 
of wine, 892-895. ; 

Grounds for the conclusion that the added spirit in wine should be taxed at the 
same rate as other spirit, 920-923 Increased consumption of wine if the duties 
were lowered, probable increase in the use especially of highly fortified wines, 924~ 
934. 972-982——Tendency to the consumption of wine by certain classes who used 
formerly to drink beer, 932-934——Extensive practice of mixing wine at 15. duty 
with wine at 2s. 6d. duty, it being retailed to the public at is. gd. duty, 935. 950-954. 
1016, 1017. 

Consideration and approval given by the Inland Revenue Commissioners to a scheme 
of duties proposed by the Customs, comprising a new duty of 6d. on wines of seventeen 
degrees, an enlarged limit from twenty-six to twenty-eight degrees for the 1s. duty, and 
a new rate of 1s. gd. for wines under thirty-six degrees, 936-958. 963-965. 989-993. 
998, 999--— Expectation that Hamburgh sherries imported fur distillation would be sent 
with the largest possible amount of spirit that could be passed through the Customs, 955 
Practice formerly as to the testing of doubtful wives in the Inland Revenue depart- 
ment, 959. | ' | 

Decided opinion that the commercial interests of the ‘country should be considered in 
fixing the wine duties, g60-962——Very unfair competition of cheap and highly fortified 
wines, by means of 4istillation, with home distillers if there were a uniform wine duty of 
1s., g66—971. 983-988. 94¢4-997——-Explanation of the process of distilling from wine ; 
facility thereof, 996, 997. 1000-1902. 

Reasons for the smaller duty upon the spirit in beer and in wine than upon. 
ordinary spirits, 1012, 1013. 1632, 1033——Conclusion as to some wines being highly 
fortified solely that they may keep, 1014, 1015——Advantaye of Spanish and Portu- 
guese wines in being fortified for keeping, as compared with the light French wines, 
1018-1021." 

Suggestion that there should be a very strict prohibition against any mixing of wine 
with spirits, out of bond, 1026, 1027. 1039-1041 Absence of check on the part of the 
Inland Revenue as to what is done with wine after leaving the Customs, 1028-1030-—— 
Complication involved in a graduated scaleof duties, 1031 ——Use of light French wines 
as mere beverages, whilst strong Spanish wines may be used for their intoxicating effects, 
1034, 1035. 5 

Question considered whether certain modifications in the Customs’ proposed scale of 
duties would not be an improvement, 1036-1038 Great variation in the price of 
wines under twenty degrees of strength, 1042, 1043——Heavy cumulative penalties for 
re-distilling from wine, the difficulty being as to detection, 1044-1047. 


Further approval of a probibition upon the mixing of wine with ‘spirits, out of bond; 
that is, on the part of sellers, 1048-1 057—— Explanation as to the reduced reward now 
offered 
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Young, Maine (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


offered to informers in the matter of illicit distillation, 1058, 1059—— Belief that there is 
not at present any distillation of spirits from wine, 1060- Average of from ten to 
twenty convictions yearly for distillation from cider, 1061, 1062——Considerable number 


of small distillations in Ireland from grain, &c., 1063. 


Further statement as to the probability of distillation from molasses and from wine, 
respectively, the wine duties being reduced, 1064-1 073. 1091-1111——Explanation that 
there is no obligation to supply an account of the sugar used by spirit distillers or by the 
makers of sweet wines, 1074-1081 Information with further reference to the question 
of profit im distilling from wine if highly fortified, and admitted at reduced scales of 


duty, 1082-1111. 


Consideration of the effect, as regards incidence of duty, &c., of the use of spirits and 
water, and of wine mixed with spirits, 1112-1120 Further statement as to the pro- 
bable import of spurious wine, with a view to distillation, if the duties were reduced ; 
genuine wine is not likely to be so used, 1121-1126. 1140-1148. 


Facility of some arrangement between the Customs and Inland Revenue for checking 
the use of wine out of bond, if there were a reduction of duties, 1 127~1129——-Admission 
that witness’ apprehensions of danger to the revenue may not be fully borne out, there 
being, however, with reduced duties, a temptation to mix wine with spirits and to distil 
spirits from highly fortified or spurious wine, 1130-1148. 
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